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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


T HE Ramaknshna Mission established this Institute of Culture in 1938 
m fulfilment of one of the projects to commemorate the Birth Centenaiy 
of Sri Ramaknshna (1936) At the same time the Institute was vested with 
the entire rights of The Cultural Heritage of India This publication is 
thus one of the major responsibilities of the Institute , it also serves to fulfil 
a primary aim of the Institute, which is to promote the study, interpreta- 
tion, and dissemination of the cultural heritage of India 

The first edition of The Cultural Heritage of India, in three volumes 
and about 2,000 pages, the work of one hundred distinguished Indian 
scholars, was published in 1937 by the Sri Ramaknshna Birth Centenary 
Publication Committee as a Birth Centenary memorial This work 
presented for the first time a panorama of the cultural history of India, and 
it was immediately acclaimed as a remarkable contribution to the cultural 
literature of the world This edition was sold out within a few years, and 
the work had long been out of print When considering the question of a 
second edition, it was felt that, instead of reprinting the work in its original 
form, advantage should be taken of the opportunity to enlarge the scope 
of the work, making it more comprehensive, more authoritative and ade- 
quately representative of different aspects of Indian thought, and, at the 
same time, thoioughly to revise the old articles to bring them up to date 
According to the new scheme drawn up on this basis, the number of 
volumes has been increased The plan of arrangement has been improved 
by grouping the topics m such a way that each volume may be fairly 
complete in itself and fulfil the requirements of those interested m any 
particular branch of learning Each volume is self contained, with separate 
pagination, bibliogiaphy, and index, and is introduced by an outstanding 
authonty Since due regard has been paid to historicity and critical treat- 
ment, it is hoped that this work will provide a useful guide to the study 
of the complex pattern of India’s cultural history 

The band of distinguished scholars who have co-operated so ably in 
this task have done their work as a labour of love, m a spmt of service to 
scholarship and world understanding Equally essential to the success of 
the undertaking was the assistance of the Government of India who made 
a generous grant towards the cost of publication Without this dual co- 
operation, it would have been impossible to set out on a venture of this 
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magnitude , and to the contributors as well as to the Government of India 
the Institute therefore expresses its deepest gratitude 

This second volume of the second edition of The Cultural Heritage 
of India follows the publication of Volume I in 1958 It is perhaps 
necessary to explain how it happened that these two volumes were preceded 
by Volume III, m 1953, and by Volume IV, in 1956 In the first edition 
of this work there was a faniy hrge number of articles on philosophy 
and religion, the two subjects which, under the new scheme, had been 
assigned to Volumes III and IV Thus these two volumes acquired an 
advantage over the others which required a much greater proportion of 
fresh material, and it was therefore thought expedient to publish them 
first The other volumes, which required much more fresh material, thus 
gained extra time 

Volume II contains forty-three articles, of which all but seven are new 
These seven articles from the first edition have been suitably revised and, 
where necessary, renamed This volume has had the editorial care of 
Dr S K De, Dr U N Ghoshal, Dr R C Hazra, and, m particular, 
Dr A D Pusalker, all members of the Board of Editors of The Cultural 
Heritage of India, of which the Chairman is Dr Sarvepalli Radha 
knshnan, the President of the Institute The Institute expresses us 
indebtedness to the editors of Volume II for the unstinted labour they 
have put into their task The Institute’s thanks are also due to Su B S 
Kesavan, Librarian of the National Library, Calcutta, for having provided 
an excellent subject-wise bibliography, which has greatly added to the 
utility of the volume The Institute is also grateful to those who have 
rendered help m the preparation of this volume Dr S N Ray woiked 
on the proof and also m collaboration with Professor V A Thiagarajan 
helped prepare the index Mr David McCutchion, Lecturer m Compara 
tive Literature at the University of Jadavpur, very kindly went through 
many of the articles from the point of view of language 

To Dr C P Ramaswamy Aiyar, the well known scholar and former 
Dewan of Travancore, former Vice Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University, 
and now the Chairman of the Hindu Religious Endowments Enquiry 
Commission, special thanks are due for his Introduction to this volume 

As regards the title of this work, it has to be remembered that the 
subcontinent of India has been one cultural unit throughout the ages, 
cutting across political boundaries For the purpose of the articles m The 
Cultural Heritage of India, which attempts to give an account of the 
cultural heritage of India from the most ancient times to the present day, 
India therefore means the subcontinent of India irrespective of political 
divisions, and this use has m no way any political implication 
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PUBLISHER S NOTE 


This volume, devoted to the study of the Itihasas, the Puranas, and 
the Dhaima and other Sastras, is of particulai significance to modern India 
One of the major problems facing the country today is the need to resuscitate 
and remterpiet those national ideals which, foi the most part lying 
dormant, may yet still be cleaily discerned as the life force which, through 
countless centuries, has maintained the continuity of India’s culture 
Those ideals are treasured m the books dealt with m this volume, m simple 
language woven into narrative and dramatic episode, and exemplified 
in characters portrayed It is hoped that this volume will play some part 
in the lealuation of the present day need to grasp afresh those ancient 
national ideals that they may once more become the basis of national life 
and a bond of national unity, and that they may also be a guiding light 
not only to India, but to the whole woild in its complex journey through 
the maze of modern civilization 

March 1962 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OF 
SANSKRIT AND VERNACULAR WORDS 


a 

stands 

for 

at 

and sounds 

like 

0 


in 

come 

a 

» 

99 

art 

99 

99 

99 

a 


99 

far 

1 

» 

99 

I 

99 

99 

99 

i 


99 

bit 

i 

99 

99 

f 

9 

99 

99 

ee 


99 

feel 

u 

» 

99 

sr 

99 

99 

99 

u 


99 

full 

u 

99 

99 

35 

99 

99 

99 

00 


99 

cool 

r 

99 

99 


99 

may be 

pronounced 

like 

n 

in ring 

e 

99 

99 


99 

sounds 

like 

a 


m 

cake 

ai 

99 

99 

* 

99 

99 

99 

i 


99 

mite 

0 

99 

99 

aft 

99 

99 

99 

0 


99 

note 

au 

99 

99 

aft 

99 

99 

99 

on 


99 

count 

m 

99 

99 



(anusvara) 

and 

sounds 

like 

m 

m some 

h 

99 

99 



(msarga) 

99 

99 

99 

soft, short h 


’ (apostrophe) stands for s (elided si ) 

n stands for g ■ , n foi , and n for at , the first is to be pronounced 
like English ng in sing, or n in bank , the second like the n m 
English singe (a palatal n) , and the third, the cerebral n, is 
made with the tongue-tip up turned and touching the dome of 
the palate 


c 

stands 

for 


and 

sounds 

like 

ch 

m 

church 

ch 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

chh 

99 

churcA-Aill 

t 

99 

99 

2^ 

99 

99 

99 

t 

99 

curt 

th 

99 

99 

2 

99 

99 

99 

th 

99 

porthole 

d 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

d 

99 

bird 

dh 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

dh 

99 

bird-Aouse 

t 

99 

99 

£ 

99 

99 

99 

t 

99 

pat (Italian f) 

th 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

th 

99 

hit-Aard 

d 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

d 

99 

had (Italian d) 

dh 

99 

99 

* 

99 

99 

99 

dh 

99 

mad-Aouse 

V 

99 

99 

* 

99 

99 

99 

vorw 

A 

99 

levy, water 

i 

99 

99 

*r 

99 

99 

99 

sh 

99 

ship 

s 

99 

99 

* 

99 

99 

99 

sh 

99 

should 

1 

99 

99 

S3 

99 

99 

99 

the cerebral l, made with 


7? ' | 

the tongue-tip up-turned and touching the dome oHhe palatf 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION AND'SPLLLING OF SANSKRIT WORDS 
The following points should also be noted 

(1) All Sanskrit woids, except when they are proper nouns, or have 
come into common use in English, or represent a class of literature, cult, 
sect, or school of thought, are italicized 

(2) Excepting in the case of words like ‘karma’, the bases of Sanskrit 
nouns are used as sannyasin, svamm, etc 

(3) Anglicized Sanskrit words like ‘karmic’, ‘samsaric’, ‘Arhathood’, etc 
are Romanized 

(4) Current geographical names, except in cases where their Sanskrit 
forms are given, or in special cases where the context requires it, and all 
modern names from the commencement of the nineteenth century are given 
in their usual spelling and without diacritical marks 
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ABORI 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

Agm 

Agm Purdna 

Ait Br 

daitareya Brahmana 

Ap Dh S 

Apastamba Dharma Sutra 

ASS 

Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 

Asv Dh S 

Asvalayana Dharma-Sutra 

A V 

4tharva-Veda 

Baudh Dh S 

Baudhdyana Dharma Sutra 

Bd 

Brahmanda Purdna 
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Bombay Sanskrit Series 
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Cultural Heritage of India 
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History and Culture of the Indian People 
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Harvard Oriental Series 
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History of Sanskrit Literature 
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INTRODUCTION 


T HE Cultural Heritage of India, sponsored by the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Gultuie, is at once a symbol of the renaissance of Hindu 
thought and ideals and a treasure house of ancient lore The whole range 
of Indian civilization and the variegated products of Hindu culture have 
been leviewed in its several volumes dealing with the religions, philosophies, 
literatuie, and the arts and sciences of India from the twilight past to the 
present day 

The admitted achievements of India m the directions of assimilation, 
adaptation, and synthesis of diverse, and even conflicting, points of view, 
will be illustrated by the movements recoided m these volumes The 
religious, artistic, and philosophical developments in India demonstrate 
India’s consistent striving towards samavaya, that is, reconciliation and 
concord Cultural patterns have, of course, been modified fiom time to 
time, but different environments, diversified racial contributions, and 
innumerable local and historical traditions havv. not basically affected the 
continuity of Indian culture during six thousand years or moie 

Volume II of this liteiaiy lour de force comprises studies m the 
Itihasas, Puranas, Dhaima and other Sastias This volume will be specially 
significant in the light of present-day Indian conditions and would be 
invaluable toi a proper solution of the problem of national integration 
which is now exercising the minds of Indian leaders The conviction of 
the immanence of the Supreme Being m eveiy animate entity, leading to 
a realization of the dignity of each individual, is the message taught by 
this volume and should be of ciucial importance for creating those bonds 
of love and service which are indispensable for today and tomorrow From 
another point of view, the contributions contained in this volume would 
be of import as they would put in proper perspective the values emphasized 
in modern civilization India, while not disparaging economic advance- 
ment or social utility, has always stressed the importance of human 
personality against all challenges to it Neither stark individualism nor 
collectivization can solve the pioblems confronting humanity today, and 
this lesson is specially conveyed by the Itihasas and the Puranas 

The Amarako$a, describing the main characteristics of the Puranas, 
specially points out that the commands of the Vedas are like those of a 
master ( Prabhu Samhita ) whereas the teachings of the Itihasas and Puranas 
may be compared with the advice and counsel of friends (Suhrt Samhita) 
The Epic Age dunng which the Ramayana and the Mahabhdrata 
received their final shape was a period of racial and ideological conflict , 
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1HL CUL1URAL HLRIIAGL Ol INDIA 

and, historically speaking, this period produced the two great Epics as well 
as the Manu Dharma sastra, the Codes of Yajnavalkya, Narada, and Parasaia 
and the earlier Puranas Great mental expansions and new political 
outlooks were the characteristics of this age Gradually, the idea was 
evolved that India, in spite of its vauous kingdoms, laces, and creeds, was 
essentially one This fundamental unity is enforced in several passages 
of the Mahabharata The Kurma Purana, in describing Bhaiatavarsa, 
emphasizes its unity notwithstanding the diversities of race and culture, 
and the earlier Vdyu Purana strikes the same note The Hindu scheme 
of life expressed m the formula, dharma artha-kama-moksa which had 
originated earlier was, during this period, perfected and codified Ideal 
types of character lepresenting all stages of human life became epic heroes 
Not only the ideal sannyasm or the ru but the ideal king, the loyal wife and 
brother, the disciplined and diligent student, the citizen active m his 
vocation and the peasant as the guardian of fundamental virtues and 
loyalties were presented in the Itihasas and Puranas as examples and 
symbols of the variegated Indian life The influence cannot be exaggerated 
of such examples of human potentiality and achievement as Rama, 
Laksmana, Kausalya, Slta, Hanumat, Bharata, Yudhisthira and Bhisma 
The formula afore-mentioned of dharma-artha-kdma-moksa, became more 
than formal when it was illustrated by the lives of the countless characters 
described m the Puranas and the Itihasas The stories, epilogues, and 
parables contained in them were not put together for the purpose of 
furnishing a chronologically accurate history Recent researches have 
demonstrated that the Itihasas and the Puranas are more accurate histori- 
cally, geographically, and chronologically than was at one time supposed , 
but it can never be forgotten that they were composed rather to furnish 
examples and models than to record specific historical incidents in dry 
detail Moreover, while each Puiana exalts a particulai deity, it must be 
noted that the catholicity and the uniformity of the Hindu approach to 
the Supreme are affirmed at every turn For instance, Rama is described 
as a devotee of Siva and Aditya , and so was Arjuna The Vdyu Purana, 
m fact, asserts that he who affirms superiority or mferiouty among the 
divine manifestations is a sinner 

From the time of Macatday, it has been a favourite pursuit of some 
critics to deride the geography and description of the Puranas and to accuse 
them of exaggeration or distortion Some special virtures aie, in their 
opinion, grossly over accentuated as m the cases of Sivicakravartm, Han£- 
candra and Kama In many ancient scriptures, including the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and the Old and the New Testaments, there are to be 
* fd#hd similar inherent impiobabilities and historical contradictions But 
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INTRODUCTION 

it must not be overlooked that these great products of the human mind 
were not intended to be substitutes for historical handbooks or for 
Directories like those of Baedeker or Murray 

A proper interpretation of the Itihasas and the Puranas would be to 
regard them as the woiks of gifted seers who availed themselves of certain 
ancient or recent historical and religious traditions, and wove those tradi- 
tions into narratives, anecdotes, episodes, and homilies, these works reflecting 
and reproducing certain attitudes towards life In truth, these are a body 
of writings which are popular expositions of inherited truths and messages, 
their avowed purpose being to diffuse their purport amongst the people at 
large Thus, the Ramayana furnishes pictures of kings who led a spiritual 
life and of ascetics who played a great part m the affairs of nations Difficult 
situations are pictured whose impact on several human souls is marvellously 
analysed Dharma, as the chief factor in the shaping of human life is the 
underlying motive of the Ramayana and its many episodes The Maha- 
bharata is not only a picture of a great internecine struggle illustrating 
the conflict of human motives and human attributes but a repertory of 
comprehensive secular and religious learning It is not simply a great poem 
but also a manual of ethics and politics It can well be asserted that the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata have throughout been the foundations of 
Hindu ethics and beliefs 

Whatever the respective dates of the several Puranas may be, they 
embody ancient legends as the very name Purana signifies Whereas the 
Epics deal with the actions of heroes as mortal men and embody and illus- 
trate both human virtues and frailties, the Puranas mainly celebrate the 
power and the work of various super-human personages and deities The 
pancalaksmanas described by Amara Simha as characterizing the Puranas 
are not found m all of them The contents of many Puranas are very old 
but many of the later ones have a definite sectarian bias They are never- 
theless a valuable record of the various Hindu beliefs which originated 
next in order to the Vedas and incorporated hero worship as well as divine- 
worship, and they may be rightly described as essentially pantheistic in 
character Although a particular divinity may be glorified, nevertheless, 
there is an underlying quest for unity of life and of Godhead 

Almost all the Puranas are in the form of dialogues between an ex- 
ponent and an enquirer Thus, the Visnu Purana was a gift to Pulastya by 
Brahma Pulastya communicated it to Parasara and Parasara to Maitreya 
The Puranas are divided info three categories, the sattvic Puranas, the 
tamastc Puranas, and the rajasic Puranas The Vayu Purana is the oldest 
of them But perhaps the Markandeya Purana and the Bhdgavata Purana 
are the most celebrated, and the latter' ranks m popdlar estimation as almost 
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equal m value to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, especially as it deals 
at length with the Krsna incarnation and all the activities of that Supreme 
avatdra From the literary point of view, perhaps, the most perfect is the 
Visnu Purdna 

These Puranas and the several Upapuranas of which eighteen are 
generally named, when rightly construed, aie neither mutually conti adictory 
nor even purely sectarian Regarded as a whole, they furnish a compendious 
portrayal of human rights and obligations and an expressive description 
of Hindu life as it has been, and ought to be, lived The Ramayana, for 
instance, is a mirror of the highest ideals of Hindu culture and civilization 
In his lectures on the Ramayana, the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastn 
declared that it furnishes impressive illustrations of cause being followed 
inevitably by effect, of karma, re-birth and destiny, and that it embodies 
generalizations of experience in private and public affairs enshrined m 
proverbs, maxims and rules of chivalry and state craft The Mahabharata, 
as Dr S Radhakrishnan has indicated, contains an illuminating account of 
the Indian genius both in its nobility and greatness and its tragic weakness 
and insufficiency The Mahabharata speaks of men and women who are 
animated by strong passions — both good and evil — but the purpose of this 
Epic is to show the futility of the betrayal of ideals and of the pursuit of 
shams and of evil It stresses that an underlying purpose and a guiding 
destiny are inseparable from human history The appeal of the Bhagavata 
Purdna is to the bhakta Devotion and detachment m several forms are 
embodied m attractive stories The Sage Vyasa, having edited the Vedas 
and composed the Mahabharata, had nevertheless not attained serenity, and 
the Bhagavata was, as it states, composed on the advice of Narada who told 
Vyasa that he could attain peace of mind only by the contemplation as a 
true devotee of the Deity and his incarnations The Bhagavata, at the 
same time, recognizes the principle of relativity, and its spiritual prescrip- 
tions are adjusted to the different stages of individual development The 
psychology of bhakti has been inimitably studied and expounded in this 
most popular of the Puranas 

The Itihasas and the Puranas are specially lemarkable for the number 
of episodes contained in them The most remarkable, of course, are the 
various Gitas, the most renowned of them being the Bhagavad-Gita itself 
It was the revelation granted to Arjuna by SrT Krsna at a cutical period not 
only for the Kurus and the Pandavas but for India as a whole It has been 
variously described as embodying pure monism or qualified monism with 
the introduction of Prakiti It has been described as the Samkhya-yoga, 
and many commentators have made the Gita the basis for their several and 
divergent interpretations Rightly viewed, however, the Gita is not a 
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weapon for dialectical warfare In the language of Sri Aurobmdo, it is a 
gate opening on the whole world of spiritual truth and experience, and the 
view it gives us embraces all provinces of the human mind and soul It 
maps out but does not cut up or build walls The Gita came into existence 
after the period of the Vedas and the Upanisads It starts with a freshly 
conceived synthesis and constructs a harmony of knowledge, love, and work 
(jhana, bhakti, and karma), through which the soul of man can directly 
approach the Eternal It truly seizes on the real obstacles to spiritual life 
and compels them to become the means for a richer spiritual conquest The 
body and mind are to be utilized for the opening up of the divine life In 
fine, the Gita may be described as a gospel of the divine perfectibility 
of man 

It may be remembered, that, in addition to the Bhagavad-Gita, there are 
interposed m our sacred literature other works entitled Gitas, notably the 
Astavakra Samhita, being a dialogue between Janaka and Astavakra , the 
Avadhuta-Gita, being a conversation between Dattatreya and Skanda , the 
Anu Gita, found in the Asvamedhaparvan of the Mahabharata , and the 
Uddhava-Gita embodied m the Bhagavata and containing the last message 
and instructions of Sri Krsna to his devotee, Uddhava The basic message 
of all the Gitas is thus enunciated m the Astavakra Samhita You namely, 
the immanent self, do not belong to the Brahmana or any other caste, nor 
to any asrama You are beyond visual perception and detached — (1 e 
bevond attachment) and beyond forms Witnessing all phenomena, you 
are happy (1 e you preserve your equilibrium) 

It is m the Vddhava Gita that Sri Krishna says In the beginning men 
had but one caste known as Hamsa In the Bhagavad Gita, the Lord pro- 
claims The four castes were created by me to function according to 
individual qualities and inheritance The conclusion is thus stated He 
who does his duty m consonance with his innate potentiality incurs no sm 
The main requisites are again and again declared to be detachment and 
faith m the ultimate 

The Dharma-iastras and the Artha-sastras and the legal treatises imple- 
menting their practical application by means of a hierarchical judicial 
system comprise normative sciences devoted to the practical methods by 
which life should be regulated, persons should be educated and trained, 
trade, commerce, and economic progress stimulated, and the right ends of 
human life secured The Manu Smrti is the leading Dharma-sastra and 
Kautilya’s Arthaiastra and Kamandaka’s NltiAastra are celebrated manuals 
on, polity The Mitaksara, the Dayabhaga and other legal treatises purport 
to be based on the Dharma iastras , and until recent legislation changed the 
law m some respects, these governed human and family relationships amongst 
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Hindus through the centuries They expounded rules that outlined rights 
and obligations which were enfoiced by means of specific sanctions The 
King or Ruler foi the time being was the final appellate authority but he 
was bound by the dictates of dharma and was obliged to recognize usage and 
custom founded on the practice of good men m the various parts of the 
country Such customs were recognized as valid even though they might 
be local 01 regional The King or Raja was described as the fashioner of 
the times 

This may have meant, m essence, that the law was not static but 
could move with the times The Manu Dharma-sastra contains the teachings 
of Manu or the primeval man expounded by his pupil Bhrgu It purports 
to set out the rules of living of all sects and communities Many verses 
of the Manu Smrti occur in the Mahabharata There were other Dharma- 
Sastras also compiled by Narada, Yajnavalkya, Gautama, Baudhayana, 
Apastamba and others It is not possible, here and now, fully to discuss 
the contents or purports of these Dharma sastras but they belong to a period 
when, after the Epic Age, India had settled down into social and economic 
strata Efforts were made by sages and seers to formulate the rules of life 
to be followed at each stage of human existence and by the various social 
and economic groups The Dharma-sastras treat social life from the point 
of view of religion and morality , on the other hand, the Artha t&stras (of 
which Kautilya’s is the most well-knit and logical) take account of all 
previous literature on the subject and study contemporary states and their 
politics and social nexus In the words of Kautilya himself, artha is the 
object of men, and this Sastra aids in the acquisition and protection of pro- 
perty and the governance of each country Kautilya himself mentions schools 
of polity mchidmg those of Jaimmi, Badarayana and others His Arthasdstra 
is undoubtedly based on the logic of the material interests of kings and 
moharchs and the means of securing them , and it may be worth while to 
note that later literary tradition has often assailed Kautilya’s utilitarian point 
of view Kautilya recognizes the presence of small States and discusses their 
inter-relations But basically his outlook is in favour of an expanded empire 
and he is remarkable in having envisaged the Cakravarti Ksetra as the whole 
country stretching from the Himalayas to the Southern ocean As is well- 
known, Visnu Gupta, oi Kautilya, otherwise known as Canakya, was not 
only celebrated as a king-maker but is now regarded as the greatest exponent 
of realistic policies of governance and of methods of diplomacy as applicable 
to a period of foreign impact and internal dis unity 

In general perspective, the Rdmdyana may be regarded as describing 
the penetration of Aryan culture into the whole of India The MahS - 
bhdrata not only reflects the culture of a particular age but symbolizes 
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various forms of struggle between the forces of good and evil The Bhagavad- 
Gita is a great work of synthesis and the Bhagavata itself is marked by a 
great spirit of accommodation 

The Manu Dharma-sastra furnishes detailed instructions regarding 
social rules and practices Manu’s system is based on a deliberate emphasis 
on the need and importance of the conservation of social order It sum- 
marized, and insisted upon, custom and convention at a time when they 
were assailed Kautilya’s Arthasdstra and the other Sastras prove that both 
the practical and theoretical problems of economics and politics were closely 
studied by our ancients The Dharma sastras and Niti-sastras contain lessons 
invaluable to us relating to the nature and limits of sovereignty, the basis 
of local government, and records of representative institutions, theories of 
punishment, the functions of the police and the principles of taxation A 
great deal of realism can be perceived in these works side by side with the 
idealism underlying most Hindu literary and religious efforts 

In the Hindu view of life, ideals and activities were considered to be 
inter-dependent Society was viewed as indivisible, and on the reconciliation 
and equipose of duties and obligations, whether of individuals, classes or 
functionaries, the harmony not only of a particular State or community 
but of the whole creation was held to depend Life, to quote Professor K 
V Rangaswami Aiyanger in his Raja Dharma, was a continuum not inter- 
rupted by death , and so were deed and thought 

In dealing with the Dharma-sastras, it must be remembered that a 
great deal of misunderstanding has arisen from the mistranslation of Manu’s 
term, varna It has always been translated as caste whereas it should be, 
as rightly pointed out by Vincent Smith, rendered as class or order The 
Manu Dharma-sastra realizes the distinction between varna and jati (dass 
and birth) — a distinction accentuated m the Bhagavad Gita which speaks 
of varnas as dependent as much on mental equipment as on heritage The 
fluidity of the institution of caste and its intrinsic self-regulation have not 
been rightly appreciated in most studies of Indian institutions 

Finally it is essential” to note that, along with the development m North 
India of literature, ethics, and polity, there was a parallel evolution m the 
Dravida region described and commented upon by poets and hymnologists 
It resulted in notable works like the Rural and the literary output of the 
Saftgam period and the later didactic, poetic, and gnomic as well as devo- 
tional, literature These composed in the Southern tongues manifest the 
influence of Aryan culture side by side with the growth of a characteristic 
and original outlook on life, polity, domestic and political institutions A 
recognition of the high position of women, the rapid developments of 
specific social traditions, and the emergence of new values m several spheres 
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of life which are now discernible are the results of the same genius for 
assimilation of differing indigenous and even foreign elements, and the same 
intellectual courage and enterprise that have marked the spread of Indian 
thought-processes through the millennia These, it will be realized, find 
some of their most noteworthy manifestations m the religious and secular 
writings in this volume by acknowledged experts 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AS A VEHICLE OF INDIAN CULTURE 


ORIGIN OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

ROM the language of the Rgveda', as Keith observes, 'we can trace 
A a steady development to Classical Sanskrit, through the later Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas ’ 1 Classical Sanskrit appears already m the Upanisads, 
especially in the Katha, Kena, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, and Svelas- 
vatara, although archaic forms and expressions aie quite frequent The 
Sutra literature carries the development of classical Sanskrit still further 
Texts like the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, the Asvalayana Grhya-Sutra, the 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra, the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, the Gobhtla Grhya- 
Sutra, the Gautama Dharma Siitra, the Apastamba Dharma Sutra, and the 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, are composed in classical Sanskrit prose , but 
apart from the mantras quoted in piofusion, archaic forms and expressions 
are frequently employed for example, saptadasani, niprta, praskandayitvS., 
darpati, lunoti, pardn-avrtta, kulamkula, yoyupyate, etc Words like 
syamula (blanket), siida (moist earth), kusmdha (a headless corpse), kulmi 
(the end of a cow’s tail), vigulpha (increased, augmented), etc , found m 
the Sutra texts, are rarely used in later Sanskrit literature The Apastamba 
Srauta-Sulra, 1 for example, uses dati in the sense of ‘cutting’, but the use 
is rare m classical Sanskrit Yaska, indeed, says that the use of the verb 
is confined to the Easterners, while the derivative datra is used by the 
Northerners * 

Broadly speaking, the SGtra literature represents a phase of classical 
Sanskrit anterior to Panim or, m any case, the time when the norm of 
Panim became finally established Two other works, the Nirukta of Yaska 
and the Byhaddevata, which properly belong to Vedic literature, represent 
this phase of early classical Sanskrit The Nirukta, m fact, records the first 
systematic attempt to interpret the verses of the Rg-Veda in classical Sanskrit 

BRANCHES OF STUDY IN LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

An idea of the various forms of literature and branches of knowledge 

which came into being towards the end of the later Vedic period can be 

had from certain references to them m the Upanisads and the SGtra texts 

The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad* mentions, in addition to the four Vedas, 

itihasa, purana, vidyas (arts), upanisads, slokas (verses), sutras (aphorisms), 

* HSL p 4 * I 2 8 18 * Ntrukta, II 2 

4 II 4 10 The terms ttthSsa and purana itahfcized m this citation and in the following 
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anuvydkhyanas (glosses), and vyakhyanas (explanations) The two latter 
forms of composition seem to have developed into bhasya, or regular 
commentary, at an early date, as the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra* mentions 
sutra and bhasya together The Chandogya Upamsad* mentions as subjects 
of study, in addition to the four Vedas and itihasa-purana, grammar, mathe- 
matics (rasi), augury ( daiva ), the art of locating underground treasure 
(nidhi), dialectics {vakovakya), polity ( ekayana ), the science of the gods 
(deva-vidyd), theosophy ( brahma-vidya ), demonology (bhuta vidya), the art 
of government or warfare ( ksatra vidya ), astronomy (naksatra vidya), serpent 
lore and the fine arts (sarpa devajana vidya) The emergence of the new 
branches of study and the importance assigned to them can be seen m the 
Gautama Dharma-Sutra,' 1 which declares the learned Brahmana and the 
king to be responsible for the maintenance and regulation of the social 
order, and mentions the subjects in which they should be proficient We 
are told that the king should be tiamed either in the three Vedas or m 
anvlksiki* which is variously explained as nyaya-vidya or atma-vidyd, and 
which apparently refers to philosophical training Gautama then lays 
down that the king should carry out his functions in conformity with the 
tenets of the Vedas, the Dharma sastras, the Vedangas, the Upavedas, and 
the purana 9 The Vedangas are siksa (phonetics), kalpa (the ritual Sutras 
or manuals), grammar, metrics, astronomy, and nirukta (etymology, or 
rather, the interpretation of the Veda ) 10 According to the Caranavyuha- 
pansista Sutra attributed to Saunaka, the Upavedas are the Ayur-Veda, the 
Gandharva-Veda, the Dhanur-Veda, and the Artha sastra The learned, or 
bahuiruta Brahmana, according to Gautama , 11 should be conversant with 
dialectics ( vakovakya ), itihasa, and purana, in addition to the Vedas, the 
Vedangas, and what is termed loka This appears to be a new branch of 
study, and is explained as ‘customary law or usage’, the knowledge of 
which was necessary for the administration of justice and the regulation of 
social matters The Dharma-Sutras, in fact, bear testimony to the widening 
of the cultural horizon and a wider conception of social responsibilities, as 
it is evident from the attention paid in them to the administration of 
justice, crime and punishment, the regulation of trade, the law of inherit- 
ance, and allied topics 

Much of the Sutra literature must have been prevalent before the 
time of Pamni, who is generally assigned to the fourth century b c Pamni, 
as we shall see, refers to certain Siitra texts , and it is evident from his rule 

pages stand for compositions lost, or submerged in extant works m an altered form When 
they stand for the Ramayana the Mahabharata, and the Puranas now available, they are printed 
m roman with initial capital — ed 

* III 4 4 1 VII 1 2 1 VIII Iff • XI 3 ■ XI 21 

“About Vedangas, see CHI, Vol I chs XV and XVI “ VIII 4 6 
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puranaproktesu brahmana kalpesu that in his time certain Brahmanas and 
Kalpa Sutras we’ e regarded as very ancient Among the texts not regarded 
as ‘ancient’ m his time, the Kasika mentions the Kalpa of Asmaratha, who 
as Asmarathya is already quoted in the Apastamba Srauta Sutra and the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra An extensive Sutra literature seems to have 
existed m the fifth and sixth centuries b c , if not earlier , but much of it, 
probably the greater portion, appears to have perished, as we know prac- 
tically nothing of the works of the teachers quoted m the extant Sutras 
The SrautaSutias quote, for instance, Asmarathya, Alekhana, Ganagari, 
Taulvali, Kautsa, Gautama, and others, the Gobhila Grhya Sutra cites 
Manatantavya , and the Dharma-Sutras quote Kanva, Kunika, Kautsa, 
Harlta, Varsyayani, Puskarasadi, Aupajanghani, Kasyapa, and others Many 
other teachers are likewise quoted in the Nirukta and the Brhaddevata 
Panini 12 mentions the Bhiksu Sutras of Parasarya and Karmanda It is also 
noteworthy that the Dharma-Sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba quote 
a number of verses, introduced by the expression udaharanti (they cite as 
illustration), from unnamed sources, which points to the existence of a 
traditional literature on Dharma-sastra and mythological topics A verse 
of this category recording an opinion of Svayambhuva Manu is quoted also 
m Yaska s Nirukta 13 while discussing the right of a daughter to the father’s 
property 

The study of grammar was well developed before the time of Yaska 
who is quoted in the Brhaddevata and was much earlier than Panini Yaska 
refers in the Nirukta to the views of the grammarians ( vaiyakaranah ) and 
authorities like Sakatayana and Gargya on grammatical topics 14 Panini 
refers to the views of earlier grammarians like Apisali, 15 Sphotayana, 1 * 
Sakalya, 17 Bharadvaja, 1 * Gargya, 1 * Kasyapa, 20 and Sakatayana 21 The works 
of these ancient grammarians have not come down to us, and we know very 
little about them beyond what is intimated by Panini 


EARLY PHASE OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT PRIOR TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
An extensive literature appears to have grown up m early classical 
Sanskrit before and after the time of Panini The Vedic language became 
a thing of the past, more and more difficult to understand, and was super- 
seded by classical Sanskrit as the vehicle of an ever widening culture and 
new and varied forms of literature and thought We shall here confine 
ourselves to a few indications about the new literature in its early phase 
prior to the Christian era 


“IV 3 HO 111 
15 VI 1 92 
“VII 2 63 


14 1 12 , IX 5 XIII 9 etc 
"VIII 3 19 

14 1 2 25 41 VIII 3 18 
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Itihasa and put ana occupy a piominent place among the literary foims 
that aiose in the latei Vedic and the early classical period The Chandogya 
Upanisad ?- after mentioning the Rg Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the Sama- 
Veda, speaks of the Athaiva J eda as the fouith Veda and itihasa purana as 
the fifth among the works studied by Naiada The Asvalayana Grhya-Sutra 23 
includes itihasa purana in the study of sacied lore ( svddhyaya ) along with 
the foui Vedas, the Biahmanas, the Kalpa Siitras, etc Itihasa and purana 
are also sepaiately mentioned, which shows that they formed two varieties 
of an allied class of composition The Apastamba Dharma Sutra?* quotes 
certain verses from a put ana , and in I 10 29 7 it gives a prose extract from 
the same source A brief quotation from a Bhavisyat Purana occurs m 
Apastamba, II 9 24 6 The citations in Apastamba deal with Dharmasastra 
topics, but the puranas must ha\e included also myths and legends, to judge 
from latei examples Itihasa and purana texts were occasionally recited 
in latei Vedic ritual A notable example of this is found in connection 
W'lth the horse sacnfice, in the panplava lecitations which took place on ten 
successive da) s, and were lepeated in the same order throughout the year 
m the couise of which the sacied hoise was allowed to roam at large On 
the eighth da\, a pw ana text W'as recited before an audience of Puhpsthas 
explained as fisheimen , and on the ninth day, too, an itihasa text was 
lecited before a gathering of biahmacanns, or students of the Veda 
Sinularh, in the sdnti kaima, or the piopitiatory rite, prescribed in Asva- 
layana Gilna Sutra? 6 the participants kindle and attend upon the sacred 
fire far into the night, reciting auspicious i tihasas and puranas A similar 
refeience to itihasa occurs in Gobhila Grhya Sutra 27 

Itihasa was originalh a legend connected with a Vedic hymn Yaska’s 
Niruhta lecounts a tew of them, and gives, m fact, the earliest extant prose 
vcision of itihasa legends m classical Sanskrit We may refer, for instance, 
to the well known story of the brothers Devapi and Samtanu ** 

\ aska refers also to the v lews of the aitihdsikas, that is, those who were 
familiar with the traditional legends, and who may be regarded as the 
exponents of the itihasa literatuie of which so little has survived The 
miruktas, for instance, interpreted Vrtra as a rain doud , while, according 
to the aitihdsikas, he was a demon ** They also regarded thfe Aivlns as two 
femgs who had done pious deeds 10 

.' • References t® itihasa occur in the Brhaddevatd, which is later than 

* i s 

22 VII I 2 3 III 3 1 24 1 6 19 IS 15 , II 9 25 5 5 

85 This the reading in ASv $r Su , II 4 7 The tftnkh $r Sti , an earlier text, reads 
matsynvidah and puts itihasa on the eighth day and purana on the ninth, without varying the 
audience 

86 IV 6 * T I 6 6 29 II 10 
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Yaska and earlier than Panim and ascribed to about the fifth century b c 31 
The Brhaddevata, in several places, points out what hvmns aie regaided as, 
or contain, itihasa 32 The work, in fact, contains in verse a large number 
of legends connected with the hymns of the Rg-Veda, and ‘comprises the 
oldest systematic collection of legends which we possess m Sanskut’ It 
narrates, foi instance, the itihasa of Devapi and Samtamr 3 alieady related 
by Yaska At a later stage, this story appears as part of a wider tiadition 
m the Mahabharata 34 where a third brother is mentioned — the name of the 
father is different — and Samtanu has become Samtanu It is probable that 
a part of the lost itihasa purdna literature was incorporated in the Mahd 
bharata, the nucleus of which must be put in the eaily stages of classical 
Sanskrit The conception of itihasa seems also to have undeigone a change 
m the course of time In the Arlha sastra of Kautilya, which refers to itihasa 
as a Veda, 30 the study of itihasa is assigned an important place in the educa- 
tion of a prince, and is said to comprise purdna, itivrtta (recoid of past 
events), akhyayika, udaharana (lllustiation), Dharma sastra, and Aitha- 
sastra or the science of polity 36 The substitution of the name of Maha- 
bharata, as we know it, in the place of itihasa would have served the purpose 
of Kautilya equally well 

A ‘Bharata’ epic appears to have existed prior to the Sutra literature 
and the grammar of Panim The Asvaldyana Grhya Sutia 37 mentions sutra, 
bhasya, bharata, mahabharata, and dharmacaryas together Panim 33 rec- 
ognizes the word mahabharata and provides for the accent Vasudeva and 
Arjuna were well known before the time of Panim, as he provides for the 
formations vasudevaka and arjunaka to denote the followers of Vasudeva 
and Arjuna respectively 36 Patanjali remaiks that Vasudeva heie is not the 
name of a Ksatriya , it is the name of ‘His Honoui’, which shows that 
Vasudeva was more than a my thological figure m his time 40 

Apart from itihasa and purdna, two other forms of narrative composi- 
tion were m vogue in early classical Sanskrit, akhyayika and dkhyana The 
akhyayika class of composition is mentioned in the varttika on Panim 
IV 3 87 ( adhikitya krte granthe) , and the Mahdbhasya of Patanjali (second 
century b c ) here names three works as examples of this kind of composi- 
tion Vasavadatta, Sumanottara, and Bhaimarathi To judge from the 
later story of Vasavadatta, these seem to have been romantic tales The 
Mahdbhasya on Panim, IV 2,60, cites also the forms vasavadattika and 
saumanottanka to denote one who studies or is acquainted with the 

31 Brhaddevata (Ed Macdonell) Introd p xxm 

«VI 107, 109 VII 7 153 34 Brhaddevata VII 9, VII 155 
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akhyayikas or romances of Vasavadatta and Sumanottara With regard 
to akhyana, Patanjali cites the forms yavakntika, praiyangavika, and yayatika 
to denote one who studies or is acquainted with the akhyanas or stories of 
YavakrTta, Priyangu, and Yayati Patanjali does not explain the difference 
between akhyana and akhyayika, but it may be surmised that the 
akhyana was perhaps a form of tale simpler than the akhyayika Study 
and acquaintance (tad adhite tad veda ) presuppose a fairly long period 
of development , and texts which were studied in Patanjali’s time must have 
been composed -much earlier than the second century b c That there was 
an ancient version of the story of Yayati seems certain, as is evident from 
the gatha, quoted m Baudhayana Dharma-Sutra 41 which is part of a dia- 
logue (samvada) between Sarmistha, the daughter of Vrsaparvan, and Deva- 
yanl, the daughter of Usanas The distinctive character of akhyana as a 
form of literary composition seems to have been lost at an early date , and 
akhyayika alone is mentioned m certain other texts The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya 42 mentions purana, itivrtta, akhyayika, etc together , while the 
Caraka Samhita 4S mentions proficiency in slokas, akhyayika, itihasa, and 
purana as a characteristic of the Gandharva type of men The akhyanas 
and akhyayikas were no doubt m verse and seem to have been a popular 
form of narrative literature m the early classical period It may, however, 
be noted that the ancient story of Sunahiepa found in the Aitareya Brahmana 
and the Sankhayana Srauta-Sutra and described as an akhyana is composed 
in a mixed form of later Vedic prose and verse, and includes, besides, 
verses from the Rg Veda 

Works on the art of dancing seem to have been composed at an early 
stage of classical Sanskrit Panim refers to the Nata-Sutras of Silalin and 
those of Kria^va 44 The Mahabhasya 4 * speaks of the dancers of the school 
of Silalin , and P5mm, in fact, provides for the forms iaitalmah and 
kr&atvinah to denote those who study the Nata-Sutras of Silalin and Kj&Sva 
respectively Panim provides also for the formation of the word ‘natya’ 
to denote the dharma (vocation) and the amnaya (traditional lore) of the 
nata (dancer) 44 The vocation of a natyacarya (dancing teacher) is men- 
tioned m Baudhayana Dharma Sutra , 4T and the early development of the 
albed arts of acting and dancing is shown by the mention of kauiilava m 
Gobhila Grhya Sutra 48 The Mahabhasya 41 speaks of a nafa as rasika or 
a person skilled in the expression of the emotions 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AS A VEHICLE OF INDIAN CULTURE 

While we are not aware of any dramatic composition m the early 
classical period, Patanjali in the Mahabhasya 50 refers to the akhyana of Kam- 
savadha (the killing of Kamsa) and that of Balibandha (the binding of Bali) 
which appear to have been recited Jl The sobhamkas mentioned by Patan- 
jah as ‘killing’ Kamsa or ‘binding’ Bali before one’s eyes seem to be pro- 
fessional players who accompanied their recital with dramatic action 33 
It may be noted here that even the ancient akhyana of Sunahsepa was 
recited m a rather spectacular fashion in the rajasuya sacrifice After the 
ceremonial bath of the king, the hotr priest, seated on a golden cushion, 
recited to the king, surrounded by his sons and courtiers, the story of 3unah- 
sepa m prose and verse , and the adhvaryu priest, also seated on a golden 
cushion, responded by uttering Orn at the end of each Rg-Veda verse and 
tathd at the end of each gatha or Brahmana verse recited bv the other We 
are told that not only in the rajasuya, but also after a victory m war, the 
king should have this story recited (dkhyapayeta) 3 

CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AND PHII OSOPHICAL AND ETHICO RELIGIOUS IDEALS 
The gradual development of the philosophical schools must be placed 
m the early classical penod The Svt tasvatara Upamsad, which is a fairly 
early work, to judge from the archaic forms used m it, refers to sarnkhya- 
yoga " 4 and to the control of breath and the practice of yoga and the signs of 
perfection m yoga 55 The same work refers also to those who regard 
wabhava and hala respectively as the ultimate cause ss The Katha Upa- 
msad'' 7 defines yoga as the firm concentration of the senses on the Self 
(tndnya-dharana) The Upanisads formulate the basic doctrine of the 
Vedanta , and the Mundaka Upamsad “* refers to those who have thoroughly 
discerned the goal by means of the knowledge of the Vedanta The 
Gautama Dharma-Sutra 53 mentions the Upanisads and the Vedanta 
separately among the sanctifying texts The same text 80 and the Mahabha- 
rata 61 refer to dnvlksiki which is explained as jnana kdnda m NUakantha’s 
commentary The Arthasastia of Kautilya 62 defines anviksikl as compris- 
ing Samkhya, Yoga, and the materialistic Lokayata doctrine which is men- 
tioned also m Patan jail’s Mahabha i ;ya 83 Anvikstkt seems to signify philo- 
sophical knowledge, the darsana of later times 

“ On Pamni, III 1 26 Up 34 (Kjclhom 2nd Ed ) 

51 Ed Kiclhorn 2nd Ed H p S4 ikhyanat krdantannij vahtavyas tad acasta ityetasmm 
narthe Kamsavadham acaste Kamsam ghdtayati Baltbandham acaste Balim bandhayati 
* Ibid , p 36 lha tu katham vartamanakalata Kamsam ghatayati Balim bandhayalitt 
evahate Kamse cirabaddhe ca Balau Atrapi yukta — Katham Ye tavad ete iobhamkd 
namaite pratyahsam Kamsam ghatayanti pratyaksam ca Balim bandhayantiti 
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The Upamsads, m spite of their preoccupation With the knowledge of 
Brahman and the method of self realization, contain moral precepts, as in 
the Taittiriya 64 The ethical ideals of man are more elaborately propounded 
m the Dharma Sutras which belong to the earlier strata of classical 
Sanskrit The Apastamba Dharma Sutra 8 - inculcates the destruction of the 
evil propensities known as bhutadahiya, those which consume sentient 
beings. They are stated to be anger, levity, hatred, greed, delusion, arro- 
gance, ill will, falsehood, gluttony, calumny, envy, lust, discontent, and the 
lack of self control These constitute ayoga (mental distraction), and can 
be eradicated by yoga or the factors leading to the concentration of thought 
These are freedom from anger and the like, charity, renunciation, sincerity, 
kindness, equanimity, self-control, friendliness to all creatures, earnestness, 
nobility, the avoidance of cruelty, and contentment The Gautama Dharma 
Sutra 60 enumerates the eight cardinal virtues (atmagunah) and proclaims 
their superiority to the forty samskaras (religious rites and sacraments) 
The atmagunas are kindness to all creatures, forbearance, freedom from 
envy, purity, ease, right conduct, magnanimity, and contentment The 
Baudhayana Dharma-Sutra 87 quotes an archaic verse tvhich declares He 
who has no self restraint, who is fat, impetuous, and loudly roaring like 
a humped bull, and who hurts living creatures and speaks according to 
his pleasure does not reach the abode of gods , but those who are lean 
by keeping short of food go thither In such utterances as these we can 
trace the ethico religious ideals of Indian culture as they emerge in the early 
classical Sanskrit texts 

CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AND THE TECHNICAL SCIENCES 
Some progress m the study of the technical sciences seems to have 
been made by the end of the Vedic period Mathematics ( rasi ) and 
astronomy (naksatra-vidya) are included m the list of subjects mentioned 
as being studied by Narada in the Chandogya Upamsad A knowledge 
of the stars was necessary for the perfoimance of Vedic sacrifices, and 
astronomy (jyotisa) was a recognized Vedauga The Sulba Sutras, which 
deal with rajju samasa or the employment of the cords by means of which 

the various sacrificial areas are measured out, provide the geometrical 

knowledge required for the correct performance of Vedic sacrifices, and 
employ a number of technical terms The cultivation of music m connec- 
tion with later Vedic ritual is illustrated by references to persons who 
sang ceremonial gathas to the lyre, as m the Atvaldyana Grhya Sutra™ 
and in the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra 70 where is found the expression 

M I 11 “I 8 23 3 “VIII 20 21 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AS A VEHICLE OF INDIAN CULTURE 
t vlnaganagmah, those who sang to the lyre panegyrics in honour of the 
king m the horse sacrifice The playing on lyres was a conspicuous feature 
of the mahdvrata sacrifice , and the same text 71 indicates how the hundred- 
stringed lyre ( iatatantrl ) is to be made, and mentions other varieties of 
the lyie like kandavlna , and picchora Here, the udgatr priest was the 
first to start the music 

Certain minor topics of study are indicated in the Mahabhasya , 7a 
which cites the forms vayasavidyika, gaulaksantka, dsvalaksamka, and 
dngavidya to denote respectively experts m ‘the science of crows’ or augury, 
the characteristics of cattle and horses, and angavidya which seems to 
mean physiognomy Patanjali here cites also the form ksatravidya, an 
expert in ksatra-vidya which is alieady mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upavisad , 13 and appeals to mean the art of war The same Upamsad 
mentions also serpent lore as a subject of study , and it may be noted 
that a sarpa-vidya text was recited before a group of men well-versed m 
serpent lore ( sarpavidah ) on the fifth day of the panplava recitations m 
connection with the horse sacrifice The Asvalayana irauta-Sutra here 
reads visa vidya, or poison lore, m place of sarpa-vidya which is the reading 
of Sankhayana 74 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AND MEDICINE 

Vaidyaka or medicine is mentioned in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya ” as a 
recognized branch of study along with the four Vedas and the Vedangas, 
Itihasa, and Purana But medicine as a subject of study must be older 
than the second century b c , and there appears to have been an extensive 
medical literature in early classical Sanskrit It is stated m the Mahd- 
bharata™ that Narada promulgated the musical arts (gandharva ), Bharad- 
vaja the method of archery, Gargya the history (canto) of the divine 
sages, and Krsnatreya the art of healing (cikitsitam) It is clear from 
Caraka Samhita 77 that Krsnatreya is the same as Atreya or Atreya Punarvasu, 
who is represented throughout that work as expounding his tenets to 
Agnivesa 

It is stated in the Caraka Samhita 78 that Punarvasu Atreya had six 
disciples, AgniveSa, Bhela, Jatukarn^, Parasara, Harita, and Ksarapam, 
who studied Ayur-Veda under him Of them Agnivesa was the first to 
compose a systematic treatise (tantra), after which Bhela and the others 
composed their own tantras It is well known that the samhita of Caraka 
is based on the tantra of Agnivesa, and besides, it records the views 

71 On Panim IV 2 60 (Kielhom 2nd Ed ), II p 284 
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of numeious othci authorities, eg Kusa Sankrtyayana, Kumarasiras, 
Bhaiadvaja, kSnkayana, Badisa, Vayorvida, Marici, Kapya, Vamaka (king 
of Kasi), Maudgalya, Saialoman, Hiranyaksa, Kausika, Bhadrakapya, Bhiksu, 
Atreya, Sakuntcya Brahmana, Nimi, and otheis The delibeiations of 
these scholars under the leadership of Atieya are vividly descnbed in 
Caraka’s compilation , 7J and they aie thus represented as contempoianes 
of Atreya and Agnivesa 

The extant Susruta Sam hi La also appears to be a compilation like the 
work of Caraka, and mentions in Sutrasthdna 80 four eailier tantras 
Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, Sausruta, and Paushalavata, descnbed as the 
souices of the remaining Salya tantras There is a Chinese Buddhist tradi 
tion that Caraka was the physician of kamska (fiist second century ad) 
Susruta, Atreya, Bhtla, Kapya, Parasara, Hailta, Ksarapam, Jatukarnya, 
and others are mentioned in the Bower Manuscupt assigned to the fouith 
centuiy ad This only shows that the Sanskrit writers on medicine were 
well known in Buddhist circles in the early centuries of the Chnstian eia 
It is notewoithy that the early Sanskrit ti causes on medicine were 
called tantras and not samhitas The word tantra begins to appear in the 
Sutra literature in the sense of ‘customary regulations’, ‘procedure’, etc , 
for examples, see the Gautama Dharma Sutra, S1 the Apastamba Srauta- 
Sutra, 82 and the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra 83 Patanjali in the Mahdbhasya u 
cites the expressions saruaveda and sarvatantra in the sense of ‘one who 
studies or is conversant with all the Vedas or all the tantras' He cites 
also the expression dvit antra in the same sense The use of the term to 
denote a systematic treatise appears to be well established m the age of 
Patanjali Very few early works aie, however, known to have been called 
tantras if we leave aside ceitam texts of the SamaVcda schools like the 
Rktantra and the Samatantra, and the medical treatises composed by 
Agnivesa and others The early medical tantras may be presumed to have 
existed in Patanjah’s time, and this is made probable by his refeience to 
vatdyaka as a recognized branch of study Apart from individual works, 
some of the branches of the Ayur-Veda were also styled as tantras, eg 
agada-tantra, vajikarana-tantra, .rasayana tantra The samhita of Caraka 
refers to physicians expert in ksara-tantra m connection with ksdra prayoga 
or application of acrid remedies 85 Early specialization is shown also by 
the reference to a kaumarabhrtya, or an expert in children’s diseases, m 
Kautilya’s Artha sastra** this being a recognized branch of the Ayur-Veda 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AS A VEHICLE OF INDIAN CULTURE 
CLASSICAL SANSKRIT AND THE POLITY 
The date of Kautilya’s Artha sdstra is disputed, but it is not thought 
to be later than the first century b c It is stated at the very beginning of 
the work that it has been compiled from all the Artha sastras composed by 
previous teachers It is well known that Kautilya’s work cites the views 
of vanous schools, such as the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Ausanasas, 
the Paraferas, and the Ambhiyas, as well as those of individual authors like 
Visalaksa, Parasara, Vatavyadhi, Bharadvaja, Pisuna, Bahudantiputra, 
Kaunapadanta, and others The Santiparvan of the Mahabharata, which 
devotes moie than one hundred chapters to raja dharma or the duties and 
responsibilities of kings, likewise mentions ceitam ancient authors on 
raja sastra, or the science of politics, like Bihaspati, Visalaksa, Kavya 
(Usanas), Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Bharadvaja, and Gaurasiras , 87 and refers 
also to ancient treatises on Niti sastra, or dan dam ti, like Vaisalaksa, 
Bahudantaka, Barhaspatya, and that composed by Kavya (Usanas ) 88 The 
similarities m the names of ancient authorities mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata and the Artha sdstra of Kautilya points to a common tradition 
which presupposes a long period of development of the Artha-sastia litera- 
tuie in early classical Sanskrit The Santiparvan 89 and the Artha sastra 30 
both mention varta and dandariiti together, the one referring to agriculture, 
the rearing of animals, and commerce, as explained m Kautilya , 81 and the 
other to the science of government which henceforth becomes an important 
branch of study 

The> giowth of early classical Sanskrit poetry is outside the scope of 
this discussion, as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata receive detailed 
treatment m this volume 93 It is noteworthy that Pmgala’s Chandah-Sutra, 
which is recognized as a Vedanga, deals mosdy with classical Sanskrit 
metres, and is apparently based on the poetry of the time Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya 93 mentions a Vararuca-kavya, and cites here and there a verse 
or a line from contemporary or earlier poems For example, the line 
prathate tvaya patimati prthivt (‘the wide earth is really wide with thee 
as lord’) m the pramitdksara metre foreshadows the panegyric in kavya 
style The growth of secular poetry was, in fact, one of the most important 
factors m the evolution of classical Sansknt literature broadening and 
humanizing the basis of Indian culture 
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THE RAMAYANA ITS HISTORY AND CHARACTER 


T HE Ramayana, 1 along with the Mahabharata and the Puranas, consti- 
tutes the epic literatuie of India, compusing the Itihasa and the Purana, 
the study of which has been lightly stressed as necessary for the coriect 
interpretation of the Vedas Foi over two thousand years, the Ramayana, 
like the Mahabharata, has been influencing deeply the leligious and moral 
thought as well as the literal y production m India ‘In fact, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata are’, declared Swarm Vivekananda, ‘the two encyclo- 
paedias of the ancient Aryan life and wisdom, portraying an ideal civiliza 
tion, which humanity has yet to aspire after ’ 2 According to Macdonell, 
‘Probably no work of world literature, secular m its origin, has ever 
produced so profound an influence on the life and thought of a people as 
the Ramayana ’ 3 


ORIGIN Or THE EPICS 

The origin of the epics, as that of all forms of Indian literature, has 
been traced to the Vedas There is, however, a difference of opinion as 
regards the particular portion of the Rg-Veda which is to be taken as the 
source of the epics Oldenberg, who styled the samvada (dialogue) hymns 
of the Rg-Veda (such as X 10 and X 95) as akhyanas (ballads), started a 
theory that the oldest form of epic poetry in India consisted of prose and 
verse, of which the latter, containing speeches, was fixed and committed 
to memory The samvadas have preserved only the verse portion contain- 
ing dialogues , the prose portion comprising the narrative has been lost * 
This dkhydna theory was opposed by Max Muller and L£vi, who, however, 
discovered the germs of dramatic literature in the samvada hymns, while 
Hertel and von Schroeder worked out a theory that the samvada hymns 
constituted but the speeches pertaining to some dramatic performance con- 
nected with the religious ritual * After stating these different views about 


1 For writing the section on the origin and development of the Rama story in this 
chapter* the author records his special indebtedness to Dr Bulcke's excellent work m Hindi 

entitled Ramakath S, though he has looked up the original sources and several other hooks and 
articles The introduction to the Critical Edition of the RUmayana has been utilized m writing 
about the text history of the RUmayana 

3 Complete Works , IV 4th Ed , p 97 
3 ERE, X p 574 

* Oldenberg Das altindische Akhyana* , ZDMC 37 (1883)* pp 54 ff , ‘Akhyanahymnen 
im Rgveda*, ZDMC, 39 (1885), pp 52 ff , Die literature des alten Indien , p 46 

3 L£vi, Le Thedtre Indien , pp 301 ff , Hertel, Indische Marchen pp 344, 367 f , L von 
Schroeder Mysterium und Mimus tm Rgueda , Leipzig, 1908 
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THE R5MAHNA ITS HISTORY AND CHARACTER 
the nature of the samvada hymns, Wmtermtz stales them as ‘ancient ballads’ 
and holds them to be the source of both the epic and the drama — the epic 
having been developed from the narrative, and the diama fiom the diamat- 
ic, elements of the ‘ancient ballad ’ 8 Though the epics can thus be con- 
nected with the samvada hymns by the fact that both have a nanative to 
tell, there are essential differences between them as legal ds form and 
purpose 

The ga th a-nardsa msis (songs m praise of men), akhyanas (narratives), 
itihasa (legend), purana (ancient tale), and similar other topics in the 
Brahmanas whose recital formed an essential part of religious ceremonies 
at the sacrificial and domestic ntuals, howe\er, supplied real parallelisms 
with epic poetry, approaching it both in language and metre, thus supplying 
a significant link m the de\elopment of epic literature From a compara- 
tively short extent and simple subject matter the gdtha narasamsis 
gradually developed into lengthy ballads and various song cycles with intri- 
cate plots The Rdmdyana and the Mahabharata represent but the finished 
products of this antecedent process, which natuially had some intermediate 
stages Some episodes, like those of Savitrl and of Nala, which originally 
constituted independent epics, were later incorporated into the Maha- 
bharata, m the same way as the Ramayana received similai episodes 

Attention may be drawn m this context to the differences between the 
epics and the earlier Vedic literature, wdnch was mainly sacerdotal both 
in origin and m character While the latter rose among the priestly class 
and was confined to it, as far as the transmission was concerned, not being 
intended foi the geneial public, the foimer, though originating with the 
priestly class, was taken up by the silt as (professional bards) for populariza- 
tion among the masses There is a diffeience of opinion among scholars as 
to the exact nature and function of these sutas, especially m the beginning 
some legaid them as Brahmana sages, the reciters of the Puranas, while 
others take them to be the progenv of pratiloma marriage At any rate, it 
is undisputed that the later siitas served as charioteeis also, and being eye- 
witnesses of the battle scenes they gave first hand descriptions of what they 
saw, m their ballads The epics, fuither, differed from the eailier literature 
legarding their subject matter which was distinct from praises of the deities, 
sacrificial details, or high philosophical speculations which formed the 
main chaiactcristics of the latter The epics, on the other hand, dealt 
with the deeds of kings and heroes, descriptions of wars, and practical 
philosophy At first confined to the royal courts as court chronicles, once 
these epics came into the hands of the siitas, they reached a larger circle 
comprising the entire populace The kusilavas, or travelling singers, also 
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played not an insignificant role m presenting the epics to the general 
public 

As will be explained m a later section, the Ramayana calls itself a 
kavya, an ahhyana, and an itihasa, as well as a work dealing with dharma, 
artha, and kama 


STORY OF THE RAMAYANA 

From the floating mass of the Rama story current m his time, Valmlki 
composed an ornate poem, which was subjected to additions of various 
kinds in subsequent times The Ramayana (the word literally means the 
history of Rama) of Valmlki, to which normally the term ‘Ramayana’ is 
applied, comprises, m its present form, seven Books containing about 
24,000 stanzas Before dealing with the problem of the transmission of 
the text of the Ramayana , let us consider the origin and development of 
the Rama story In order to understand the origin of the Rama story m 
its proper perspective, it is necessary that we should know the story as 
presented by Valmlki 7 

Bereft of the additional matter, the story of the Ramayana may be 
told in brief outline as follows — As a result of the palace intrigue, Rama, 
the eldest son of Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya, is banished into the forest 
to the south m exile for fourteen years, after the arrangements for his 
installation as heir apparent were made complete , and Bharata, a younger 
son of Dasaratha who was with his maternal uncle at that time, is declared 
heir apparent instead Rama’s wife, Sita, and Laksmana, his younger 
step-brother, accompany him to the forest Brokenhearted at the separa- 
tion from his beloved son, Rama, Dasaratha dies Bharata, on his return 
from his maternal uncle’s residence, refuses kingship, follows Rama to the 
forest, and entreats him to return and accept his rightful position , he is 
persuaded to go back to Ayodhya as Rama’s regent only after the latter 
promised to rule as the king, after completing the period of his exile 
Some time passes, and Ravana, the king of Lanka, abducts Sita from 
Janasthana, and carries her to Lanka After several adventures in the 
forest, m the course of his search for Sita, Rama enters into an alliance 
with Sugrlva, whom he places on the throne of Kiskindha after killing his 
brother Valm After crossing the waters, Rama invades Lank! with the 
aid of Sugrlva’s army Bibhlsana, the younger brother of Ravana, deserts 
the latter, and joins Rama After a fierce battle, Ravana is killed along 
with his Sofas, other relatives, and army Rama recovers Sita and returns 

7 For the story of the Ramayana, see Swaim Vivekananda, Complete Works > Part IV, 
4th Ed (1933)* pp 59 73 , Macdonell, ERL , X pp 576 8 * Wintermtz, HIL, l pp 479 95 , 
Oman The Great Indian Epics, pp 19 ff Belvalkar, Uttara rama canta, (HOS), introd , 
pp xlvm Iv (Bombay recension) 
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to Ayodhya After an ideal rule for a period, Rama abandons Slta on 
hearing a scandal about her spreading among his subjects on account of 
her stay m Lanka Two sons are born to Slta Rama later performs the 
horse sacrifice After crowning Kusa, who had his headquarters at 
Kusasthali, and Lava, who had his capital at SravastI, Rama departs to 
heaven along with Bharata, Satrughna, and the citizens of Ayodhya, 
Laksmana having died earlier 

ORIGIN OF THE RAMA STORY 

Though the whole story of the Ramayana, as summarized here, is a 
unit in itself, various scholais have declared the Ramayana to be an 
amalgamation of two, three, or four, different elements, namely the palace 
intrigue resulting m the banishment of the hero, abduction of Slta, legends 
about Ravana, and legends about Hanumat and ape worship According 
to these views, the banishment of Rama is the only element in the story 
having a historical basis 

Lassen, who may be said to have inaugurated the Ramayana studies, 
stated that the Ramayana had developed m four stages, indicating the work 
to be an allegorical representation of the Aryan conquest of the South 
According to him, the original version of the poem did not carry the 
narrative beyond the banishment of Rama to the Himalayas and the factors 
that led his wife Slta and brother Laksmana to accompany him in his exile 
In the revision that followed, the place of banishment was changed to the 
Godavari, and a description was given of the protection afforded by Rama 
to the hermits from the onslaughts of the aborigines The account of the 
first attempts to subdue the inhabitants of the Deccan constituted the next 
revision, while m the final amplification, which resulted from the 
knowledge gained by the Hindus of the island of Ceylon, the description 
of Rama's expedition against Lanka was incorporated 8 After Lassen, 
Weber discussed in a comprehensive manner all the problems of the 
Ramayana His conclusion that the Dasaratha Jataka is the source of 
Valmlki’s Ramayana has been controverted by several scholars, including 
Bulcke, on the principal ground that the Dasaratha Jataka is a late woik, 
based on oral tradition in Ceylon, which arose centuries after the Ramayana 
Further, as the Dasaratha ft" taka is silent about the abduction of Slta and 
the description of the fight, Weber promulgated his theory of Valmiki’s 
indebtedness to Homer, which has rightly been assailed by subsequent 
scholars like Tclang, Jacobi, Vaidya, Hopkins, and Bulcke 

The most comprehensive and systematic treatment of the several topics 
connected with the Ramayana came from Jacobi m his Das Ramayana 

* Indische Alterthumshunde, II p 505 
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With regard to the origin and development of the Rama story, Jacobi 
considers it to have been the result of the blending of history and allegory 
He takes the palace intrigue and the exile to have real histoucal basis 
According to him, the second part, dealing with the abduction of Slta 
and the killing of Ravana, has its source in the Rg Veda, and it represents 
the narration of terrestrial events based on mythological elements taken 
from the RgVeda Slta, the name of the heroine of the Ramayana, is 
the goddess of agriculture in the Rg-Veda, and in the Ramayana, she is 
spofcen of as having arisen from the earth and as finally disappearing into 
the arms of the Mother Earth Her husband Rama would then represent 
Indra, and the former’s fight with the demon Ravana would be but a 
poitrayal of the Vedic Indra-Vrtra conflict In this connection, Jacobi 
refers to the significance of the use of the name ‘Indra&tru’, an epithet of 
Vrtra in the Rg-Veda, and Ravana’s son Indra] it m the Ramayana, where 
again, Hanumat, the chief ally of Rama, is called ‘Maruti’, son of the 
Maruts, reminiscent of Indra’s association with Maruts, the storm gods 
Further, the name of the bitch Sarama, who crosses the nver Rasa m 
search of the captured cows for Indra, occurs m the Ramayana as that of 
a demoness who consoles Sita when she was in Ravana’s captivity Jacobi, 
thus, would see in the Ramayana a blending of a historical event with the 
Vedic myth 9 The attempts of Julian v Neglein to discover ‘the outline 
of the Rama-Slta legend’ in the Vedas have been characterized as ‘fantastic 
expositions’ by Wmtermtz 10 

D C Sen traces the origin of Valmiki’s Ramayana to three sources 
(1) the Dasaratha Jataka , (2) a cycle of legends from South India about 
Rilvana, a grand and noble Brahmana hero, and (3) a floating group of 
legends relating to ape-worship once widely current m India According 
to Sen, Valmlki welded together his immortal poem from materials taken 
from each of these three sources 11 

Before examining these views critically, the traditional account of the 
origin of the Rama story as given by Valmlki in the intioductoiy portion 
of the Ramayana deserves consideration It is stated there, m reply to 
Valmiki’s question about the particulars of a perfect man living on earth 
at the time, that Narada narrated to Valmlki the story of Rama of the 
Iksvaku family, bringing the account to his coronation on his triumphant 
return to Ayodhya after killing Ravana A little after Narada had left, 
duly? honoured fef » ValmTki, the latter, while out on the banks of the 
Tamasa for his ablutions, was seized by the deepest pity at the sight of 

’Das Ramayana pp 86, 127, 181, etc , Macdonell op cit , p 576, HSL, p 811 
Rulcke, RSmakatm, pp 108 6 
, »» HIL , I p 516 nl , WZKM, 16 (1902), pp 226 ff 

* Bengali RSmayanas, pp 3, 7, 26 41, etc , also Bulcke, op at , pp 109 10 
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the killing of one of the fond Kraunca couple by a hunter, leaving the 
female bird to mourn the loss in pitiful tones The sorrow (soka) felt by 
Valmiki at once found spontaneous expression in the curse uttered by 
him m the following perfect stanza ( sloka ) 

‘No fame be thine for endless time. 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime. 

Whose cruel hand was fain to slay, 

One of this gentle pair at play! ni 

While Valmiki was contemplating on this stanza m a melancholy 
mood, Brahma appeared before him and asked him to compile the 
Ramayana as he heard it from Narada Brahma assuied the sage of a 
clear vision of all events, outward and inward, visible and invisible, open 
and secret, connected with the life of Rama Then Valmiki composed a 
poem giving an account of all the incidents m Rama’s career He taught 
it to the twin sons of Rama, Kusa and Lava, who were bora to Slta after 
her abandonment in Valmiki’s hermitage and who were bred there The 
young bards sang the poem called the Ramayana to the accompaniment 
of a lyre, foi the first time m the distinguished assembly at Rama’s horse 
sacrifice The tiaditional account thus invests the Ramayana with a 
historical character 

DIIFERENT THEORIES ABOUT THE ORIGIN Or THE RAMAYANA 

One thing that emerges from the diveise views given above, is that 
the scholars who have stated them are practically unanimous in holding 
that the basis of the principal episode of the Rama story, that is, the 
account of the banishment of the hero, is historical, though they have 
indicated various sources for its so called other elements The topic of 
the Ramayana as history will be taken up later, while considering the 
character of the Ramayana Let us now try to find out the reason behind 
the attempts to split the Rama story into different elements instead of 
viewing it as a single unit , and the clue to it is supplied by Weber’s 
theory of Dasaralha Jataka being the source of the Ramayana That there 
is an interval of several centuries between the gathas and the prose portion 
of the Jataka literature has been conclusively proved Some scholars, 
however, hold that though posterior to the gathas, the prose passages in 
the Da$<tratha Jataka are based, not on the Ramayana of Valmiki, but on 
an earlier version of the Rama story And the circumstance that m the 

11 Ram (Cr Ed) I 2 14, Griffith The Ramayana of Valmiki Translated into English 
Verse (Benares, 1915), p ? 
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Dasaratha Jataka there is no mention of the abduction of Slta and the 
fight between Rama and Ravana, and no reference to Hanumat, has led 
some scholars to regard these elements as later insertions m the Rama 
story The critical examination of Valmiki’s Ramayana and the Dasaratha 
Jataka by Bulcke has estabhshed beyond doubt that the Dasaratha Jataka 
is nothing but a perverted account of the Rama story as given in the 
Ramayana , 13 and so the argument based on the Dasaratha Jataka can no 
longer be advanced in support of splitting the Ramayana into different 
elements Further, the Dasaratha Jataka was preached with the object 
of consoling a son grieving for the death of his father, and hence there 
was no necessity in it to refer to the abduction of Slta , and the killing 
of Ravana has been purposely omitted there as being contrary to the 
Buddhist tenet of non-injury, especially as the Buddha himself is represented 
as being Rama Pandita m his former birth 14 

Bulcke’s investigations confirm the traditional view that the Ramayana 
is a complete unit, that it is not a mixing up of different episodes, and 
that the entire story is historical There is no internal evidence m support 
of Jacobi's view seeking a Vedic connection for the abduction of Slta 
and the fight with Ravana, there is nothing uncommon, improbable, 
extraordinary, or supernatural about these two episodes, and they can as 
well be taken as equally historical along with the banishment of the hero 
which has been unanimously accepted as such In fact, Bulcke has shown 
that there is no evidence for the independent existence of the stories m 
connection with Ravana and Hanumat before the age of the Ramayana, 
as is maintained by Sen and others 1S If the marvellous, the fantastic, and 
the supernatural, are eschewed from the Ramayana, there is nothing in the 
story that militates against its being historical Despite a few inevitable 
scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggeration necessary for artistic 
effect, the story of the Ramayana creates the impression that it has a 
factual foundation, and we feel that it may all have happened m those 
wonderful days of yore exactly as portrayed here Thus, the entire Rama 
story is historical and forms but one unit, as it is maintained by tradition 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAMA STORY IN THE RAMAYANA 
From the internal evidence m the Ramayana, it is evident that the 
Rama epic, before being reduced to writing, was m a ballad form, and 
was sung m assemblies Its first recitation, according to the Ramayana, 
was before the gathering of sages m the forest, followed by one m the 
thoroughfares of Ayodhya, and finally in the palace of Rama, at the 
conclusion of the horse sacrifice, before a distinguished gathering When 

13 Ram a ha the., pp 75 92, 462 u Cf op cit , p 91 u Op at, pp 1102 
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the Ramayana, still m its floating stage of oral transmission, passed into 
the hands of the sutas, additional matter of diverse kinds came to be 
associated with it Sevexal factors conspired to augment Valmlki’s 
Ramayana by these interpolations 

The reciters m certain localities, in order to cater to the popular 
taste, laid emphasis on paiticulai aspects of the story and worked them 
out in all details, or inserted delineations of various sentiments, sometimes 
heroic, sometimes erotic, sometimes humorous, and so on, as required 
by then audience Glorifications of local deities, or sacred places, also 
supplied additional matter The inclusion of geographical, or topo- 
giaphical, episodes, mostly based on the Puranas and mahatmyas (works 
setting out merits of holy places), was also effected under the influence 
of local and contemporary needs and tastes 

The fact that Valmiki wanted to portray the life of an ideal man, 
suppoited by several references to Rama as a human being, excludes the 
possibility of the hero of the epic being legarded as an incarnation m the 
original text as composed by Valmiki Many scholars, however/ assert 
that Valmiki’s original intention was to show Rama as a divine being and 
that his deification does not constitute an interpolation m the Ramayana 16 
It seems, however, to be reasonable that with the deification of Krsna and 
the amplification of the theory of incarnation, Rama also came to be 
regarded as an incarnation of Visnu , and this accounts for a considerable 
amount of additional matter m the Ramayana It can safely be assumed 
with Jacobi and others that the evolution of Rama from a prince of 
Ayodhya to a national hero, and finally to an incarnation of Visnu, can 
clearly be demonstrated in the epic 

The account of the putresti of Dasaratha, in which gods are said to 
have approached Visnu with the request that He should be ‘born on the 
earth, and the description of the meeting between Rama and Para^urama 
are instances of later additions under the influence of the incarnation 
theory 17 There are also several incarnation legends m the Uttarakanda 
Most of the additional matter consists of repetitions and imitations — 
repetitions of the same incident, or of similar situations Slta’s prayers 
to Ganga and Yamuna, Ravana’s approach to Marica, and the story of the 
spies of Ravana, may be cited as instances of repetitions, pure and simple 18 
The particulars of the faked head of Rama are but an imitation of the 
faked figure of Slta said to have been killed by Ravana 18 Hantimat’s 

>• Cf N Chandrasekhara Aiyer Indian Inheritance, Vol I (Bhavan’s Book University, 
34), p 37 

™ Iiam , I 15 17 , 74 76 

” Ilnd II 52 , 55 , HI 31 , 35 , VI 20 , 25 , 30 
" Ibid , M 31, 81 
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going to the Himalayas in search of medicinal herbs is also a later imita- 
tion of his feat of crossing the waters, which itself is repeated m two 
places 20 The descriptions of the hermitages of Atn, Valmlki, Sarabhanga, 
Sutiksna, Agastya, and others, are but echoes of similar accounts found 
elsewhere m the book, which belong to the same type Under the same 
heading may be grouped also accounts of duels, battles, battle-fields, and 
so forth, constituting over sixty cantos of the Yuddhakanda which come 
out of the same mould with but very little difference There are also 
mutations of similar pathetic situations in the lamentations of different 
characters Hanumal’s meeting with, and departure from, Slta are 
imitated elsewhere 21 

The motif of boons and cuises has been invented to account for several 
incidents, and it takes the foim also of predictions and anticipations The 
boons granted by Kasyapa, Manu, Dharmadatta, and Dasaratha, and the 
curses by Bhrgu, Sanatkumara, Devasarman, Vmda, and Narada, may be 
cited as illustrations In some cases, justifications of what has happened 
to some of the characteis are found by introducing incidents of their earlier 
bnths as m the cases of Dasaiatha, Kausalya, Slta, Manthara, Hanumat, 
Ravana, and Kumbhakarna 22 

Puiamc legends, bodily incorporated by later interpolators at several 
places, form another important item that has increased the bulk of the 
Rdmayana They, no doubt, impede the smooth flow of the narrative and 
are easily discernible as subsequent additions The legends of Ganga’s 
descent, Rsyasrnga, Vi£vamitra, Nrga, Nimi, Yayati, and Sambuka, as also 
the accounts of Ravana and Hanumat, aie principal instances m point.” 
Some of these legends have been taken as serving to establish Brahmamc 
superiority Genealogical lists have been added at places m imitation of 
the Puranas* Etymological legends, invented on the basis of names of epic 
characters like Ravana, Slta, Sugrlva, Valin, Haniimat, and Ku$a, have 
been freely introduced by the interpolators to explain their peculiar charac- 
teristics Exaggerated descriptions and introduction of the supernatural 
and the marvellous constitute yet another feature of the additional matter 
raksasas and vanaras were ordinal y human beings m the original work of 
Valmlki With the passage of time, raksasas came to be depicted as 
monsters, descendants of the Daityas, and enemies of the gods, and vanaras 
as monkeys , Ravana came to be described as having ten heads, Kumbha- 
karna, as being the size of a monster, and so on The burning of LankS, 

*• Ibid , , VI 50 , 74 101 

“ Ibid , III 60 , 62 , 63 V S9 56 68 

Rama \Lnimc katk& ’ PP 273 6 ’ 295 6 ’ 323 6 ’ 420 1 424 9 Some of these relate to later 
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the carrying of the mountain, and the fire-ordeal of Sita, combine the 
miraculous, the marvellous, and the supernatural , these were evidently 
later additions The descriptions of battles in the Yuddhakanda also betray 
the working of a later hand Poetic embellishments, and descriptions of 
the seasons, of Nature, and the Ganga, and other similar elements which 
invest the Rdmayana with the character of the maha kdvya, have also given 
full scope to the poet m the interpolator for several additions The intro- 
duction of long metres often at the close of the chapter also falls under later 
accretions 

The incorporation of didactic material, ethics, philosophy, polity, and 
similar topics, probably with a view to making the Rdmayana an encyclo- 
paedia, seems to have been done under the Bhargava influence, 24 which 
was responsible for transforming the ‘Bharata’ into the Mahabhdrata Nlti 
and dharma were the special interests of the Bhrgus The Kaccit sarga or 
the chapter containing formulated series of questions, the Lokayata darsana 
of Jabali, 20 and the ethical material interspersed throughout the epic, may 
have resulted from the Bhargava association with the Rdmayana 

THE RAMAYANA HISTORY OF ITS TEXT 

Examination of the extensive manuscript material collected by the 
Ramayana Department of the M S University of Baroda for preparing 
the Critical Edition of the Ramayana establishes that the text of the Rama- 
yana has been preserved m two recensions, the noi them and the southern, 
each being further subdivided into three versions, the northern recension 
comprising (1) the north-eastern, (2) the north western, and (3) the western , 
and the southern recension comprising (1) the Telugu, (2) the Grantha, 
and (3) the Malayalam versions 24 

Unlike the southern recension, which preserves an almost uniform 
text in its three versions, the versions of the northern recension present 
peculiar features of their own Though widely difFenng from one another, 
the northern and southern recensions have preserved the common text to 
a considerable extent, and this fact lends support to the hypothesis of their 
common origin from the Ur-Ramayana The north eastern version, which 
is further divided into (1) Nepali, (2) Maithili, (3) Bengali, and (4) Deva- 
nagan sub versions, and the north-western version, which comprises (1) the 
Sarada and (2) the Devanagan sub-versions, present a common text for the 
major portion, suggesting a common source, the archetype The north- 
western version, which agrees with the northeastern one, contains verses 

“ Cf Shende, JUB XII, 2, September, 1943 
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20 Valmiki Ramayana Critical Edition Vol I Balakanda, Fasc 1, intiod pp XXIX 
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common to the southern recension The western version, preserved m four 
Devanagan manuscripts, which shows a fusion of the north-western version 
and the southern recension with which it sometimes agrees, has also some 
peculiarities of its own It is further found, on a critical examination of 
the manuscripts, that portions missing m the north-eastern version are found 
not only in the north western version, but also m the western version and 
t he southern recension, indicating the common connection between the 
north-western version on the one hand and the western version and southern 
recension on the other, maintained along the course of the transmission 
of the epic 

While the southern recension has preserved the text m its onginal, 
or older, form, the northern one has polished it, both in form and matter, 
by simplifying the difficult readings of the southern text and modifying 
it to conform to contemporary thought That the southern manuscripts 
present almost an identical text both in the southern scripts — Telugu, 
Kannada, Nandmagari, Grantha, and Malayalam — and also in the Deva- 
nagan script, will be evident from the fact that the Kumbhakonam and 
Madras editions, based on southern manuscripts, have almost the same 
number of cantos as the Bombay editions, based on the Devanagan manu- 
scripts, with a difference of only 223 stanzas in the entire text 27 The text 
of the Ramayana which the southern commentators, Govmdaraja, Rama- 
nuja, Kataka, and Mahesvaratlrtha, expounded do not differ mutually but 
for occasional vanations m individual readings These commentators, how- 
ever, represent two different groups so far as intei pretation is concerned 
Govmdaraja and Ramanuja follow the Vihstadvaita school, Kataka and 
Mahesvaratlrtha follow the Advaita school Thus, there is no internal 
evidence in support of postulating two Ramayana versions of the southern 
recension on the basis of the commentaries of Govmdaraja and Kataka, as 
advocated by Ruben 28 

The Ramayana comprises 24,000 stanzas, divided into seven Books, 
whether the recension considered is the northern or the southern But 
about one-third of the stanzas m the north-eastern and north-western ver- 
sions and southern recension is absent from the other two 29 The extent 
of the differences in the three regional texts, in so for as the Sundarakcinda 
is concerned, is evident from the fact that the northeastern and north- 
western versions and the southern recension have respectively 95, 107, and 

Ibid pp XXXII 

” Studicn zur Textgeschichte des Ramayana p 1, Vftlmikt Rdmayam (Or Ed), I, L 
mtrod p XXX 

20 No leference is made to the western version here as no particulars about these matters 
for it are yet known It may, however, be assumed that the western \eision also presents 
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94 cantos, and 3,308J, 4,202|, and 3,948 stanzas Of the 4,202 stanzas in the 
north-western version, 1,294 stanzas (te 31%) are not found in the north- 
eastern version, 1,163 (le 28%) are not found in the southern recension, 
and 554£ (le 13%) are unique to the north-western version, not being 
found either in the north-eastern version or the southern recension 30 Such 
textual variations are due to the fluctuations m the oral traditions of 
professional reciters, differently committed to writing by scribes m different 
regions of the country Despite these diffeiences in form, however, there 
are no changes in the narrative 

Before coming to the genuine and the spurious parts m the Ramayana, 
reference may be made to the similarities and differences between the 
manuscripts of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata Both of them have 
northern and southern recensions, and the versions are based on scripts 
While the northern recension represents the older form of the Maha- 
bharata, the southern recension has preserved the original text of the 
Ramayana In the Ramayana, the Devanagan manuscupts are composite 
m character, covering all versions, and the Bombay editions, based on the 
Devanagari manuscripts, are identical with the southern editions The 
Bombay edition of the Mahabharata, however, is quite distinct from the 
southern editions, and the Devanagari manuscripts of the Mahabharata are 
not so extensive as those of the Ramayana, and represent only a particular 
version 

It is generally accepted by modem scholars that Books II-VI along 
with parts of Book I constitute the original nucleus of the Ramayanar The 
writer of this paper, however, is of the view that the whole of the Uttara- 
handa cannot be rejected as spurious, though it was undoubtedly composed 
by Valmlki after the other cantos were completed , but parts of it, which 
relate to the Rama story, namely, the accounts of Satrughna and Laksmana, 
the repudiation of Slta, the birth of Kusa and Lava, the horse sacrifice, the 
installation of Kusa and Lava, the departure of Rama, and a few minor 
incidents, are genuine 

In the first place, the phalasruti (benefit declaration) at the end of the 
Yuddhakanda, which is taken to indicate the completion of the Ramayana, 
is an interpolation Secondly, the argument that the original Ramayana 
ended with the coronation of Rama, because the Ramopdkhyana m the 
Mahabharata does not carry the story any further, overlooks the fact that 
Ramopdkhyana, by its very nature, is restricted in its scope Its purpose 
is not to delineate the life of Rama, but simply to illustrate how people, 
fallen into misfortune, do in turn gain happiness , and hence it is unnecessary 

M Sundarakanda North Western Recension introd , p 61 
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there to pursue the story any further Thirdly, the history of Rama, which 
Valmlki purports to give in the Ramayana, is complete only with a record 
of all incidents connected with his life including his ascent to heaven 

THE NATURE OF THE RAMAYANA 

In the opening cantos of the Ramayana, Valmlki styles it as a kavya, 
a historical work, and an akhyana , 31 and it is also said that the epic has 
dealt with dharma, artha, and kama 32 As the first specimen of a full-fledged 
kavya, the Ramayana is, indeed, an ornate poem par excellence It answers 
to all requirements of a maha kavya as defined m the works on poetics In 
fact, the definitions and enumeration of the characteristics of a maha-kavya 
seem to have been based on the nature of the Ramayana as a kavya The 
style of this epic is simple, mellifluous, and graceful, unusual words 
and long compound words do not impede the spontaneous flow of its diction 
It employs simple figures of speech such as similes and metaphors, taken 
from everyday life, and ValmTki is famous for his similes There is a fine 
portrayal of love (srngara), heroism (vira), and pity ( karuna ) — the principal 
sentiments according to Sanskrit poetics — throughout the work Contrary 
to the practice of later poets who employ different metres and styles to 
delineate different sentiments, it is seen that Valmlki uses practically the 
anustubh metre alone throughout the epic and maintains the same style , 
and he has been quite successful m effectively bringing out the sentiments 
intended 

Valmlki is an adept in describing Nature realistically in many aspects 
— trees, mountains, rivers, lakes, oceans, clouds, dawn, and sunset Of the 
forests and hermitages of sages we have several lifelike Sketches m the 
Ramayana Valmlki aimed at depicting the life of a perfect man, the 
picture of an ideal character, and in Rama we get the model to be followed 
m our different difficult situations Rama stands for duty and self-sacrifice, 
compassion and protection The different characters delineated m the 
Ramayana illustrate right conduct, individual and social , and m this epic 
stress is laid everywhere on the importance of moral values There is a 
beautiful blending of thought and expression m this grand poem 

One of the objects of a kavya is popular instruction, and Valmlki suc- 
cessfully achieves it by placing before his readers the personalities of his 
characters conceived as concrete instances of the principles he had m mind 
That the story is historical makes the poet’s instruction more effective, for 
the readers know that whatever is taught here was actually practised by 
persons and is not a mere precept The important fact to be borne m mind 

31 Ram (Cr Ed) I 4 6 (kavya) , 11 (akhyana), Ham VI 131 114 (itthasa) 
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is that the virtues of the characters are spontaneous, irrespective of the 
actions of others As a work of art, the Ramayana embraces two distinct 
literary aspects — the realistic and the romantic The characters are now 
human, now superhuman, now both Some characters, like Valin and 
Hanumat, are blended with the sub-human, without a single jarring note 
or hint of incongruity Incidents narrated in the course of the develop- 
ment of the story are realistic and yet supernatural Except m a few dis- 
cordant places, all through the poem there is a close nexus between charac- 
ter and action The destruction of Ravana is the pivotal action, and almost 
all happenings bear upon that denouement 

It has already been indicated that the basis of the Rama story is his 
toncal, and so whatever appears to go against the historical character of the 
work by being fantastic, marvellous, or supernatural, is almost certainly 
to be treated as a later addition Valmlki himself describes his work as 
canta (history) He could as well have stated it to have been the product 
of his imagination, had that been the case The historicity of the work is 
further attested by the feet that the author has retained m the story certain 
compromising actions of the hero, such as the killing of Valin, which he 
might as well have omitted from it, or altered, if the story were his inven- 
tion It may also be observed that since olden times Ayodhya, Mithila, and 
several other places, have been regarded as associated with the story of 
Rama, which would not have been so, if the story had been purely imaginary 
like the fables in the Arabian Nights Venkataratnam regards the Ramd- 
yana as historical, but identifies Rama with Ramases, the greatest pharaoh 
of Egypt Historical accounts of the period of Ramases, however, run 
counter to what we find in the Ramayana, and so the epic does not support 
his view 33 

Besides being a fine specimen of the poetic art and also history, the 
Ramayana is also a Dharma-sastra, a sacred text teaching righteousness It 
expounds the principles of eternal law (sanatana dharma), and presents the 
ideals of good conduct ( sadacara ), which is one of the bases of dharma 
according to the Smrtis The epic draws attention to other topics of the 
Dharma iastra, such as nitya, naimittika, and kamya varieties of karma — 
regular, occasional, and optional duties 

The Ramayana also deals with polity, administration, diplomacy, war, 
and other topics, which fall within the domain of the Artha-sastra The 
benefits of good government and democracy are exemplified in the Rama- 
rajya, while the contrary is shown under Ravana Many precepts relating 
to kama (legitimate enjoyment) can be found at several places in the Ramd- 

** Rama, the Greatest Pharaoh of Egypt (Rajahmundry 1984) cf Bulcke, op cit , p 116 
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yana The Ramayaya is a Nlti sastra expounding lofty ethical ideals The 
importance of moral virtues — simple living, modesty, restraint, obedience 
to elders, charity, and humanity — is fully stressed It is easy to collect from 
the Ramayana a string of ethical thoughts that have become proverbs 

CHARACTER OF THE RAMAYANA 

Weber and Lassen consider the Ramayana to be an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the spiead of the Aryan culture to South India and Ceylon 34 
This view, however, is not borne out by the epic , for it does not show any 
change m the culture of the South as the result of Rama’s expedition, nor 
does its author seem to be quite familiar with the South According to 
Wheeler, the Ramayana symbolizes the conflict between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, and the invasion of Lanka testifies to the hatred of the poet who 
composed it towaids the Buddhists of Ceylon whom he represents as 
raksasas 35 This view, too, is untenable, because the raksasas, though 
opposed to the Brahmanas, were, nevertheless, sacrificers and cannibals, 
which speaks against their identity with the Buddhists Their description, 
again, does not indicate their being Buddhists 

In idealizing the hero as the paragon of virtue, the poet has depicted 
his adveisaries as embodiments of sin and vice The Ramayana has an 
obvious allegoncal significance and suggestiveness, as indicated m the 
Atmabodha of Sankaracarya, according to which the soul (Rama) after 
crossing moha (delusion) here pictured in the form of a forest, and killing 
raga (passion) and dvesa (hatied) — symbolizing the raksasas — shines resplen- 
dently united with santi (peace) in the foim of Sita 36 There is also another 
interpretation which equates the Ramayana with the artha pancaka doctrine 
of the Vaisnavas, stating Rama to be God, Laksmana, the soul seeking God's 
grace (saranagati) as the means ( upaya ), and attainment (firdpti) of God as 
the goal ( phala ) But to stretch this idea of allegory and symbolization 

too far, and to try to see symbolism m every character and incident of the 
Ramayana, would be absurd and far from the intention of Valmiki himself 
- The Ramayana brings out the strength and weakness of the Aryan 
chaiacter The supenority of the Aryans lay m the sternness of their 
chaiacter, their spirit of sacrifice, supreme regard for truth, love of adven 
ture, and perseverance Rama is the embodiment of the high ideals of 
Aryan life. In him is presented the strange combination of a faithful and 
dutiful son, an affectionate brother, a loving husband, a stern, relentless 


** Weber On the Ramayana, p 14 ff , H1L, p 19: 
** The History of India , II pp 75, 227 etc 
38 Tirtva moharnavam hatva raga dvesadirahsasan, 
Santi Sita samayukta dtma Ramo virdjate 
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hero, and an ideal, king Laksmana and Bharata represent ideal brothers, 
while Slta a dutiful wife In Dasaratha is brought out the weakness of the 
male for feminine grace, which resulted m great disastei not only to him 
but also to the kingdom Prevalence of polygamy, some forms of supersti- 
tious practices, and evil effects of the caste system, are among the weak 
spots of the Aryan life hinted at in the Ramayana 

THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAH \BHARATA A COMPARISON" 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata exhibit several features similar 
and also different Being handed down orally from the earliest times, both 
the epics have undergone tremendous changes throughout their long history, 
and both cannot lay claim to any definitive text The same phenomena 
operated m the text-transmission of both, and so the method followed for 
the constitution of the critical text of the Mahabharata is being successfully 
applied m the prepaiation of the Critical Edition of the Ramayana Like 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana is the property of the whole of the Indian 
people, and the daily recitation of a sloka (stanza), a line, or even a quarter 
verse, from either epic is believed to confer religious merit on the reciter 
Both the epics abound m numerous Brahmanical myths and legends which 
frequently interrupt the thread of the narrative It is further interesting 
to note in this connection that the same Bhargava family responsible for 
incorporating dharma, riiti, and other material in the Mahabharata, has 
added many episodes to the Ramayana There is a close resemblance not 
onlv in style, expression, and descriptions, as exemplified by parallel 
passages, identical similes and descuptions, but also m the mythology and 
philosophy of the two epics The economic conditions and social usages 
represented in them are sufficiently alike, showing but few discordant 
elements Neither the Ramayana nor the Mahabharata was recognized as an 
epic before the late Grhya-Sutra period, and neither was developed quite 
independendy of the other The Uttarakanda contains many tales of the 
Gangetic plains, and later didactic portions of the Mahabharata are generally 
laid in Kosala and Magadha , so in their later development the two epics 
grew m the same locality 

With all these agieements, however, there are several points on which 
the two epics differ While the Mahabharata represents a mixture of 
popular epic and theological didactic poetry, the Ramayana is a popular 
epic and ornate poetry at the same time In the Mahabharata are reflected 
the genuine feelings of its characters without any attempt at artistic embellish- 
ment, whereas the characters m the Ramayana appear less natural and more 

87 Cf Pusalker Studies in the Epics and Puranas of India (Bhavan s Book University, 36), 
mtrod , pp xxxiv xxxvi 
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self-conscious through the conscious effort of the poet The Ramayana is 
much shoiter, having only the extent of nearly a quarter of the present 
Mahabharata, and it is still a fairly unified poem in its extant fQrm Unlike 
the Mahabharata, which speaks of its three editions, the Ramayana has no 
statement about its amplifications, or revisions Whereas Vyasa’s authorship 
of the Mahabharata is disputed by critics, Valmiki is practically accepted 
by them as the author of the Ramayana What the Mahabharata is for the 
Aryan kingdoms of the Kuru Pancala, the Ramayana is for those of the 
Kosala-Magadha The Ramayana reflects a greater simplicity of life among 
the Aryans , and it shows an absence of any knowledge of the acquaintance 
with the Mlecchas Other features of the Ramayana are paucity of refer- 
ence to advanced States, absence of elaborate military tactics m the form 
of vyuhas (arrays), existence of small kingdoms, and reference to an 
abundance of forests and forest life in the country The Mahabharata, 
however, presents a curious phenomenon in this respect it shows a con- 
siderable advance in civilization over the Ramayana period m war, m 
diplomacy, and in various aspects of society , nevertheless it displays some 
archaic features such as polyandry and levirate, and consequently it belongs 
to a ruder and more warlike age The nucleus of the Mahabharata creates 
a much more archaic impression than that of the Ramayana If the 
Mahabharata emphasizes more the practical aspects of life, the Ramayana 
preaches the highest ideals of it The Mahabharata owes its sacred character 
not so much to its heroes as to the didactic sections added to it later, while 
it is the inherent purity of its hero and heroine that invests the Ramayana 
with sanctity The characters in the former strike us as human beings, 
whereas those in the latter appear to be idealized As compared with the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana has not only a more elevated ethical standard 
and a more serious didactic purpose, but also a much higher idealistic 
view of life and a wider popular appeal as well 

THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO EPICS 
There are several passages m the Mahabharata, for which parallels can 
be found m the Ramayana , such, for instance, are the Nala episode, the 
cosmogonic passages in the Adipawan, the famous Kaccit-sarga, and the 
Ramopakhyana Hopkins, Ruben, Jacobi, Sukthankar, and others, have 
invited attention to the parallelisms in the two epics The peculiar character 
and development of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata preclude any 
categorical answer to the question whether the Ramayana is the source, or 
the Mahabharata Every passage has to be critically examined m order to 
ascertain whether it is original to the Ramayana, or to the Mahabharata , 
or whether both the epics independently borrowed from a third source The 
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Kaccit-sarga in the Mahabharata and its counterpart m the Ramayana?* for 
instance, are of a very general character, having no direct bearing on the 
story, either of the Ramayana or of the Mahabharata , and the probability 
is that both have adapted the passage independently from some older nlti 
work Now that the Critical Edition of the Ramayana is being issued, better 
results may be expected from a comparison of it with the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata than from the vulgate of the Ramayana 

Scholars hold diverse views on the relation of the Ramopakhyana to 
the Ramayana Sukthankar’s exhaustive study of the problem, with the 
citation of as many as eighty-two parallelisms, conclusively proves that the 
Ramayana is the source of the Ramopakhyana and that the latter is an 
epitome of the north eastern version of the extant Ramayana 39 of Valmiki 
While there are numerous references to the Ramayana and its author 
Valmiki m the Mahabharata, there is not a single reference to the Bharata 
war, or to the heroes of the Mahabharata, in the Ramayana, which shows 
that the Ramayana m its present form existed prior to the time when the 
Mahabharata assumed its final form The works of Panini and Patanjali, 
and the pre-Christian era inscriptions, which refer to Vasudeva, Arjuna, 
and Yudhisthira but are silent about Rama, however, indicate the priority 
of the nucleus of the Mahabharata to that of the Ramayana This is further 
confirmed by the preseivation of the archaic literary features of the Maha- 
bharata in contrast with the Ramayana which displays characteristics of 
later epic poetry. 

The ‘Bharata’, the nucleus of the Mahabharata, as shown by Sukthankar, 
was already long in existence when the Ramayana was composed, and both 
were independent products, different in their origin and treatment In the 
course of the transformation of the ‘Bharata’ into the Mahabharata, the 
Bhargava redactors utilized the archetype of the Ramayana as they had it 
before them On the other hand, the Ramayana, m the later epoch, was 
influenced m its further development by the Mahabharata The inter- 
relation of the epics is thus a very complicated problem of mutual actions 
and reactions 40 

** Mbh II 5 RSm II 100 

* 9 Kane Commemoration Volume pp 482 7 

40 Cf Sukthankar, $ME, I pp 41 S 4 
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THE CULTURE OF THE RAMAYANA 


T HE Ramayana gives a many sided picture of a peifect life We aie 
accustomed to regard such a life as one led far away fiom the turmoils 
of the workaday world m some forest retreat and characteuzed by an 
unbroken course of introspection 01 meditation leading up to a state of 
mental equipoise or illumination The Ramayana how ever does not stop 
■with this partial view For along with the ascetics who embarked upon 
such severe discipline we are always shown the figure of Rama himself 
towering above them all and honouied by these veiy ascetics as the special 
manifestation of the Lord for the protection of dhaima We aie bi ought 
face to face with a senes of difficult baffling and tiagic situations and 
shown how Rama and the other principal chaiacteis leact to them and 
ultimately tide over them without swerving m the least fiom the highest 
principles of spiritual life laid down in the scnptuies Innei peifecuon 
issuing out in virtuous action which o\ ei comes evil and transforms the 
evil doer is thu Valmiki s mam theme 1 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE KINGDOM 

When the reins of government are grasped by the hands of kings 
possessed of such heroic and noble outlook there is bound to be piogiess 
m every department of the country s activities The descendants of Iksvaku 
were all without exception noted for their piety and devotion to the welfaie 
of their subjects During DaSarathas long reign in particular Ayodhja 
and the provinces attained a high level of prosperity and it is again and 
again pointed out by Valmiki that people had then a plentiful supply of 
the good things of life of horses and cattle and corn and wealth a Under 
his efficient administration the various orders of society discharged their 
proper responsibilities and the high virtues practised by the king and his 
principal officers led smoothly and inevitably to the raising of the cultural 
level of the subjects What better tribute can be paid to any ruler and his 
ministers than what Valmiki for example repeats in the case of DaSaratha 
namely, that there was none dunng his reign who was atheistic or untiuth 
ful or slenderly read or illiterate ? 3 

The capital itself was in every way a source of attraction Its roads 
were spacious well laid out and regularly watered to keep down the dust 

1 This chapter is mainly based on Valmiki s Ramayana as it now stands 
Ram 16 7 Ibid 16 8 1415 
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Eveiytfyng was clean the food eaten- was pure and the water available 
was sweet as the juice of the sugarcane Agriculturists and traders 
received special attention and protection From various countries mei chants 
naturally flocked to take advantage of the conveniences offeied b) Ayodhya 
and its streets looked beautiful with wellananged rows of shops When 
Bharata goes to the forest to peisuade Rama to return to the palace we find 
the latter putting him a series of searching questions of Which many relate to 
this depaitment of the administration Are not the provinces asks Rama 
among other things filled with prospeious people and giaced with abodes 
of the deities and tanl s and places for distubutmg watei? Depending on 
tanks for their water suppl} decked with mines fieed fiom all fen of 
fierce animals and unrighteous men do not the provinces remain happy 
and contented? Do not agriculturists and cowheids find f ivoui m joui eyes? 
And do they not lcmaimng in then respective vocations leceive from }ou 
what they want and get over what they find haimful? 4 Undue competition 
and oppression being thus removed through the vigilance of the king and 
his ministers it became possible for all classes of society to bieathe freelv 
and strive successfully for full self expression 

MILITARY EQUIPMENT AND EFFICIENCY 
This state of affairs was maintained paitly with the help of a thoioughly 
trained and equipped army It was stationed in the vaiious foits which 
weie carefully provided with enough wealth corn water aims machines 
and artisans The capital itself was the abode of mighty w amors of straight 
forward ways of great learning and culture Theie weie great carwairiors 
by thousands whose arrows sped with mesistible force but who would 
never degrade themselves by striking the fugitive 01 in any othei manner 
violating the rules of chivalry 5 Faithful and loyal because of their own 
sense of duty and honour they were doubly attached to their king and 
country owing to the kind and dignified treatment given to them Do 
thou so act my brother sa>s Rama to Satrughna before the latter s march 
against Lavana that the soldiers might be well fed and delighted and 
never annoyed with thee Do thou please them with sweet words For the 
soldiers when they advance against their foes have not with them their 
friends or wives to cheer them up Sufficient food and presents are thus 
the only things which can afford them comfort and pleasure To Bharata 
also he speaks in a similar strain Dost thou not he asks at the proper 
time grant thy soldiers what thou shouldst namely provision and pay? 
And he wisely adds the warning Remember that if the proper time for 

Ibid II 100 4S48 
•Ibid I 6 21 5 20 22 
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these be passed the servants become angry with their master and tax him 
and great is the evil that springs therefrom 0 

The description of Bharata s march to the forest 7 and of the construe 
tion of the bridge by the vanaras * (monkeys) may be taken as typical 
examples showing the high level of efficiency attained by the military 
engineers of those days I have despatched says Bharata m the assembly 
persons who serve for love as well as those who serve for money with layers 
of roads and their keepers to prepare my way 9 And these included among 
others as the poet shows those who had a knowledge of the humidity or 
otherwise of the soil brave delvers architects and experts in the 
construction of canals and watercourses By their organized work trees 
were set up where there were none before high grounds were levelled 
hollows filled up rocks cut through bridges thrown over watery expanses 
and tracts devoid of water made to overflow with it In putting up the 
bridge across the deep remarkable speed and dexterity were displayed by 
the forces of Rama Uprooting trees and crags the vanaras we are told 
took them to the edge of the water by means of machines and threw them 
in making the sea swell up to the sky Some took lines for ensuring 
straightness while others took the measuring rod and the co operation was 
so perfect that within the short period of five days the marvellous structure 
stood complete and perfectly finished 19 

SHARE OF THE PUBLIC IN STATE AFFAIRS 
The kings personality was no doubt the mainspring of the progress 
which the country made but it was by no means a case of a one man show 
The East is often described as having known and relished only despotic 
monarchy The Ramayana however presents an entirely different pic 
ture For at every turn we find the ministers learned men, and the pnn 
cipal officers of the army consulting together and shaping the policy of the 
State On important occasions people from different parts of the land 
assembled and took part m the discussions Tree expression of opinion was 
allowed and mutual consultation and independent thinking were expected 
to take place before any one spoke out his views In the matter of R5ma s 
installation as heir apparent for example there was an exceptionally large 
gathering Then m a mighty voice solemn and resonant DaSaratha 
announced his intention of retiring from the heavy duties of administration 
and giving his aged frame its much needed rest If what I have proposed 
is proper said he by way of conclusion and is to your liking do you accord 

Ibid II 100 82 S3 Ibid II 80 
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approval to it and advise me as to what else I am to do and in what mannef 
But if I have thought thus solely owing to a desire for personal satisfaction 
do you find out some other means for my welfare 11 He then invited free 
discussion that being acknowledged on all hands to be the surest method of 
obtaining dispassionate decisions Even when the leaders the citizens 
and the inhabitants of the provinces took counsel together and gave their 
unanimous support the king wanted to make them think a second time 
and so he spoke again as if he had not known their minds You have wished 
for Rama said he as soon as you have heard my speech This raises 
doubts m my mind Do you therefore speak out your minds truly Why 
while I am righteously ruling the land do you wish to see my son 
installed? 13 

This principle of ascertaining the opinion and seeking the advice of 
the people on all important occasions was observed by ancient kings As an 
extreme example of it the Mahabharata describes the aged and blind 
Dhrtarastra discussing with his subjects and persuading them to per 
mit him to retire to the woods This Gandharl also he pleads 
is old and cheerless She too has lost her children and is helpless 
Afflicted with grief for the loss of her sons she solicits you with me Know 
ing all this grant us the permission we seek Blessed be yoU we seek 
your protection 13 Even such an obstinate and wilful ruler as Ravana is 
shown as allowing free discussion in his assembly and we find not only 
Bibhlsana but also Kumbhakaraa vehemently criticizing from different 
standpoints his conduct towards Sita Although Kumbhakarna is deter 
mined to stand by his brother to the last, he does not hesitate to address 
him in public in his characteristically blunt and fearless manner All this 
that thou hast done says he to Ravana 'is not worthy of thee If thou 
hadst at the outset consulted us in the matter we would have done what 
was proper and dissuaded thee By luck it is that Rama hath not yet slain 
thee who hast done this tremendous thing without serious reflection w 
Ravana s maternal grandsire Malyavan also speaks frankly in the assembly 
and rebukes him for his defiance of duty his addiction to carnal pleasures, 
and his unrighteous ways in general 13 

SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
Constitutional methods and military efficiency however were not the 
sole factors connected with the welfare of the people Rather one might 
put it the other way about the king and his ministers remained constitu 

* Ibtd H 2 15 16 Ram VI 12 29 Si 
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tional and the soldiers and other sections o£ the subjects discharged their 
functions conscientiously and without mutual encioachment as a result 
of the high standard of education common in those days Governmental 
methods and the cultural level became so interdependent that it was difficult 
to say which was the cause and which the result Education was so or 
gamzed that each section of the society knew not merely the details of 
fulfilling its own special function but also the relative place of its contri 
button in the general scheme It was also a part of the naming to create 
the mental attitude needed to keep competition withm specified and healthy 
limits The work of the ruler and the leaders was thus to see that the 
proper kind of education was given to the diffeient sections of society and 
also to help all individually and collectively to blossom forth and spread 
their fragrance from withm their own particular spheres To the Biah 
mana the kings question for example always ran Do your disciples 
regularly wait upon you during their period of study? To the Ksatriya 
it was modified into Do your disciples always remain mailed? And 
so also questions were put to each of the othei sections with the necessary 
variation 10 The king s training had to be all comprehensive for he was 
the chief executive officer and had to know the art of bringing out the best 
from the varied temperaments that constituted his country $ real wealth 
He had to be a patron m every department of its activities and to arrange 
festivities and demonstrations calculated to stimulate the powers of 
originality and invention 


ROYAL PATRONAGE 

The extent to which the members of the royal family afforded oppox 
tumties to specialists m every line can be gathered from the instructions 
issued by Rama to Laksmana on the eve of their departure to the forest I 
want said he to distribute with thee my wealth amongst the Brahmanas 
ascetics and many others who depend upon me for their maintenance 
And going into details he says among other things Do thou confer upon 
that good Brahmana the preceptor of the Faittinya poition of the Vedas, 
who showers blessings on KauSalya every day silk cloth conveyances and 
the like till he is satisfied Similar fitting gifts were made also to those who 
lived under R5mas protection carried staffs in their hands and studied 
the Kafha section of the Yajur Veda lr While Lalqraiana was carrying out 
these commands there occurred an amusing yet touching incident A 
certain learned but poor Brahmana Tnjata by name urged by his wife 
and accompanied by her went to Rama and asked for the wealth needed 
to feed his numerous children In a vein of humour not common with him, 

*• Ibid II 2 38 40 
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Rama asked the Brahmana to hurl a certain rod with as much force as he 
could summon On seeing it fall strangely on the opposite side of the 
Sarayu Rama begged his pardon for the joke and most generously pressed 
him to take home all the cows standing m the intervening space thereby 
removing his sorrows 18 even as Krsna — with the consummate art that charac 
terued all his actions — did in the case of his friend Kucela 19 

MANY SIDED NATURE OF SACRIFICES 

Every sacrifice was an occasion for making all sections of society meet 
together dedicate their skill to the success of the function and receive ade 
quate presents It was more or less a Worlds Fair or a Parliament of 
Religions of ancient days There were some sacrifices in which a powerful 
king through friendship or conquest collected tribute from brother rulers 
who had hoarded wealth brought it to a central place of his own choice 
and distributed it to experts in every department of activity according to 
his standard of justice and merit Rama performed such a sacrifice and 
as the Uttararama canta puts it it was the fight over the sanctified horse 
that created the opportunity for Rama to recognize his sons Kufo and Lava: 
and take them to the palace The best type of sacrifice was of course con 
sidered to be that in which the sacrificer spent not only all that he managed 
to collect by the methods sanctioned in the Sastras but also the original 
wealth he had been enjoying On the day after the ceremonies then, he 
would be obliged to start life afresh and struggle hard for his bare sub 
sistence The poverty which became the lot of a paramount emperor as a 
result of performing the viivajit sacrifice which involved such renuncia 
tion 20 was regarded as highly auspicious Raghu was j in such a state, with 
only earthen pots wherewith to serve his guests when Kafitsa a disciple of 
Varatantu approached him for the wealth to be given to his teacher Heroic 
soul that he was the monarch did not hesitate to give the assurance needed 
How could he give room for the unprecedented scandal that a master of 
the Vedas came to Raghu s door to get some wealth for his preceptor, but 
was disappointed and had to go to another donor? The crisis was got over 
through the help of the gods and the people of Saketa assembled to wit 
ness the remarkable scene of Kautsa refusing to accept anything more than 
what was due to his teacher and Raghu insisting that he should 21 

Without daksma and presents no sacrifice was thought complete and 
if wealth power long life, progeny and even heaven were the results the 
performer had m view for him'self food kind treatment honour rewards 
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for merit chances to compete in the display of skill and a redistribution 
of riches and political power were none the less benefits which sacrifices 
conferred upon society as a whole In that sacrifice for instance which 
DaSaratha performed for being blest with children Vasistha took particular 
care to summon not merely the priests deeply versed in the ceremonials 
but also experienced carmakers highly pious and aged people servants 
to assist m the various functions artists carpenters diggers astrologers 
artisans dancers conductors of theatres as well as pure and learned persons 
proficient m the numerous branches of study Provide comfortable and 
spacious buildings his mandate ran for the Brahmanas the citizens and 
the dwellers in the provinces Let there also be separate quarters for the 
princes coming from foreign parts and stables for the horses and dressing 
rooms and wide apartments for native and foreign soldiers All these were 
to be specially stocked with the best viands and the distribution was to be 
made with proper respect and not with the indifference natural on festive 
occasions No one was to be disregarded out of anger but each visitor 
irrespective of rank was to be highly honoured and entertained 22 These 
instructions were carried out to the letter and we are told that while the 
deities were being given their share of sanctified offerings human beings 
too were equally receiving the best that the culinary art could supply 
Brahmanas and Sudras ascetics and sramanas the aged and the infirm and 
women and children were continually fed by persons adorned with orna 
ments and wearing pendants 23 The intervals between the ceremonies were 
utilized in beneficial ways Mild and eloquent scholars would then for 
example engage in diverse arguments desirous of getting victory over one 
another 24 It was while Rama himself was celebrating a similar grand 
sacrifice that he chanced to see Ku£a and Lava singing in the streets and 
thought of securing their services for providing good music for all and an 
intellectual feast for those who could appreciate poetry Being himself 
proficient in music 25 he was very particular to invite to their performance 
all the musical experts attending the sacrifice Persons deeply versed in 
literature and history and the various branches of the SSstras ivere also 
specially summoned All were soon struck with the sweetness of the music, 
the grandeur of the theme and the graceful appearance of the singers, and 
expressed their desire to hear them again and again Accustomed to reward 
greatness in whomsoever it was foynd Rama forthwith ordered Lak?mana 
to give them eighteen thousand gold coins and numerous other valuable 
presents 
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SERVICE RENDERED BY THE FOREST DWELLERS 

We are the dwellers of the forest came from the singers their sigmfi 
cant reply and we live upon fruits and roots Living there what shall 
we do with gold and with coins? This was characteristic of all cultural 
education m ancient days The training of the young was fittingly taken 
up by men who led sublime lives themselves and who had the broadness 
of heart to give to others their best absolutely free Society realized the 
value of such training and wherever the teachers took up their residence 
m the cities or in the forests it voluntarily supplied them with the neces 
sary means for the maintenance of their families as well as disciples Kings 
and noblemen took advantage of their hunting expeditions to visit the 
forest dwellings and after personal enquiry they arranged for the comforts 
of the teachers and students The teachers too who were mostly ms 
would in their turn continue to enquire if people were not maintaining 
the dharma as they had been taught in their younger days When disturbed 
m their pious observances or in their work of training and protection these 
rsts often went to the rulers and asked for military aid against the wicked 
Rama s life not merely during his exile but also before and after it, was 
full of instances of such aid rendered In more silent yet equally valuable 
ways the forest dwellers also contributed actively to the welfare of the house- 
holder section of the population They gave shelter as in the case of Pandu 
and his family to those who wanted for various reasons to lead a life of 
retirement And what Valmiki did towards Slta and her children and 
what Kanva did in the case of Sakuntala are typical examples showing how 
these renouncers of the world poured forth their disinterested love in the 
service of the forlorn and the afflicted disdaining at the same time to 
accept any wealth that might be offered to them m exchange 

THE IDEAL OF DHARMA 

Dharma was then the chief factor that shaped mens lives As the 
artistic sense colours the entire outlook of the artist and gives a touch of 
individuality and beauty not merely to his painting or music but also to his 
writings and discourses nay even his walking eating and sitting so also 
dharma was meant to give a holy blissful loving and heroic turn to the 
outlook of its votary and introduce its distinctive fragrance and sweetness 
mto all the activities of his daily life Through his thoughts and manifold 
contacts each individual was to evolve steadily and dedicate his virtues to 
the service of society Different groups had their special dharmas too but 
neither an individual nor a group was looked upon as havmg acted in pur 
suance of dharma if actual practice resulted m dash oppression misery 
and the obstruction of spiritual evolution It was recognized that the devel 
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opment of personality could come about through religious rituals gifts 
civic duties studies discrimination renunciation and the like But since 
each of these was capable of being accepted by one for a time consciously 
or unconsciously for acquiring eventual mastery ovei others and exploiting 
them for one s own selfish gams the hidden motives as well as effects upon 
society as a whole had also to be weighed before deciding whether a partic 
ular form of activity constituted dharma or ran counter to it 

Ravana for example had all the advantages of Brahmana descent and 
Vedic studies In due couise he himself his son and Kumbhakarna under 
went the hardest austerities for obtaining divine favour and they got it too 
much more speedily than many of the rsis who succeeded only with their 
lifelong efforts Yet when the divine vision had disappeared and the boons 
had been secured they employed their enhanced powers for the oppression 
of the virtuous instead of the betterment of the world Ravana s son espe 
cially had his own favourite grounds for offering oblations but when boons 
had relaxed his artificially kept up piety his mind, like that of his father 
and of every demon, quickly gravitated towards its naturally aggressive and 
murderous levels The extraordinary prowess which divine grace conferred 
on the demons was therefore systematically made to serve wicked ends and 
not to further the cause of dharma Hence the very Rama who fought for 
protecting the rituals of Vidvamitra and other rsis of the forest was forced 
to order the destruction of Meghanada after first obstructing his rituals and 
thereby cutting off the source of his irresistible power Rituals or sacri 
fices penances and visions of the deities are, no doubt characteristics of a 
religious life but they were considered to be m consonance with dharma 
only if they broke down the barriers of the limited and aggressive ego and 
resulted in virtuous activities conducive to the welfare of all creatures 

BIBHI$ANA 

In striking contrast was the behaviour of Bibhisana Born of NikasS 
like Ravana he yet differed from his brother m the underlying motives for 
his penances Dharma being his guiding principle he could think only 
of the highest evolution as the gift worth accepting from the hands of the 
Lord May my mind said he with jomed palms remain ever fixed on 
righteousness even when I happen to fall into great peril 1 May I also 
obtain true knowledge without any instructions! In Bibhisana as m 
Prahlada we have a signal example of dharma manifesting itself transcend 
mg the limitations imposed by demoniac birth and natural affection towards 
relatives king and country Endowed with strength and clearness of vision 
as every follower of dharma invariably becomes Bibhisana quickly per 
ceived the ruinous extent to which his brother was deviating from the path 
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of -virtue Fearlessly he spoke out his mind m the assembly and he sur 
rendered to the mercy of Rama and his forces only after exhausting all his 
resources to make his brother alter his resolve A true devotee of God and 
a man of action that he was he fully vindicated the trust Rama had placed 
m him He always fought in the van of the army and in every moment 
of crisis as on the occasion of Indrajits second overthrow of Rama and 
Laksmana ** or his special rites m Nikumbhila or the illusion of Janaki s 
execution 27 it was Bibhisana s calmness wisdom and resourcefulness that 
revived the courage of the troops and changed the fortunes of the battle 
If Ravana represents divine grace and the higher elements m heredity be 
coming dissipated in self aggrandizement Bibhisana stands for the heroic 
soul s clinging to dharma overcoming systematically the baser elements m 
heredity and the numerous temptations and dangers of a vicious environ 
ment 


HANUMAT 

Like Bibhisana from the raksasa camp there was Hanumat from the 
vanara camp Faithful devoted mighty intelligent and blest with long 
life the two typify one of the marry beautiful parallels presented by Valmiki 
Rama entertained high regard for Hanumat from their very first meeting 
Said he turning to Laksmana None can speak thus without mastering the 
Vedas with their branches Nor is there any defect m his countenance 
eyes forehead brows or any of his limbs His accents are wonderful auspi 
cious and captivating Even an enemy who has his sword uplifted is moved 
Indeed success awaits the monarch whose emissaries are so accomplished * 8 
Just as the lotus opens its petals before the rising sun Hanumat felt himself 
drawn irresistibly to the feet of Rama who represented dharma m its mam 
fold aspects Rama became his chosen spiritual ideal and he lesolved forth 
with to dedicate himself heart and soul to the promotion of Rama s welfare 
Rama s name or that of Slta brought inexhaustible eneigy into his limbs 
and it was the seciet of all the wonderful things he accomplished The 
rahsasas he argued ought to be impressed with the might of Rama thiough 
a signal demonstration of the havoc which he a single follower could 
cause unaided within their fortified city He therefore, destroyed Ravana s 
pleasure garden and broke down the superb edifice dedicated to Lanka s 
deities beating back the raksasa hosts with the bold challenge I am the 
servant of the sovereign of the Kosalas Rama of heroic deeds A thousand 
Ravanas cannot cope with me in conflict In the presence of all the 
raksasas I will coolly lay waste the city and go back having offered my 

* Ibtd. VI 74 7 Ibid VI 84 13 22 
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salutation to Sita and achieved my end 28 A strict brahmacdnn that he 
was Hanumat became uneasy since during his search for Sita he had to 
let his eyes fall on many a lady m a sleeping condition and he carried 
on vigorous introspection and reasoning till he was satisfied that his mind 
had not been tainted or dharma violated m the least 30 Freedom in the 
sense of shuffling off the gross and subtle bodies with the remembrance of 
the Lord did not appeal to him as the goal of existence May my devotion 
to thee remain unshaken he therefore prayed to Rama after the latter s 
coronation at Ayodhya and may my mind never conceive attachmeni unto 
any other object I Vouchsafe also that I may continue to live so long as thy 
stories continue to be told on earth I Conversant with dharma and its 
subtle manifestations Rama graciously granted this prayer of his devotee 
just before he departed with others for the final plunge in the waters of the 
Sarayu 


VALIN AND SUGRIVA 

Valin and Sugriva the royal brothers form another pair of characters, 
whose relations with each other and with Rama reveal the working of 
dharma m some other aspects Knit together by love for a long time they 
yet became mortal enemies owing to a litde misunderstanding It was 
honestly believed by all that Valm had been killed m the cave by the Asura 
Mayavm but even then Sugriva agreed to rule the country only because 
the ministers and the citizens unanimously desired it and by force they 
installed him on the throne Valm however after his victory and escape 
from the cave could not have the patience or generosity to elicit all the 
facts or believe the explanations offered by his submissive brother To fly 
into a rage was pardonable in such circumstances if brotherly love was 
allowed to overcome it m a reasonable time but on the other hand, V lin 
employed all his prodigious strength in pursuing Sugnva and wreaking 
utmost vengeance on him Sugriva and a few friends of his including 
Hanumat were able to keep themselves alive only because there was a soli 
tary spot in the forest where Valm s entrance had been effectively prevented 
by a sages curse In spite of his valour Ravana stooped to carry away 
Rama s wife by stealth while Valin superior to Ravana m prowess utilized 
that very prowess to capture Tara from Sugriva If the recovery of Sita by 
some means — and not dharma — were the only consideration Valm was 
undoubtedly the better and surer ally for Rama since Valin had van 
quished and humiliated Ravana once before But if the achievement of 
Rama s personal- end was to fit in as it ought to with the scheme of main 
taming dharma m its wider aspects Sugriva s friendship was the better 
a Ibid V 42 84 36 Ibid V 11 30 45 
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alternative Sugriva s evolution would then take place through the risk he 
would take on behalf of Rama with a devoted mind while the evolution of 
Valin could be complete only with the humbling of his pride and the 
refusal to accept his more certain though patronizing protection That 
Sugriva could forget all ideas of self in the defence of Rama s interests was 
dear from the single combat he had with Ravana before the commence 
ment of the actual fight I am the friend as well as the slave of Rama he 
shouted hitting the crown of Ravana off his head with a blow and me 
backed by the energy of that lord of the earth thou shalt not escape today 31 
Rama did not fail to administer a stern rebuke to Sugriva for exposing 
himself to such serious risk but the devoted Sugriva had his ready reply 
Knowing my own strength he pleaded how could I O Raghava control 
myself on seeing the wicked one who carried away thy spouse ? 3 Valin s 
final reconciliation with Sugriva and concern for the future of Tara and 
Angada and Sugriva s own genuine repentance for having sought the 
death of his brother who had generously let him off alive after many a 
combat have enormous power of appeal and show the noble heights of 
dharma to which those heroes could soar 

SANCTITY AND POSSIBILITIES OF MARRIED LIFE 
Sita is the ideal wife Women were m ancient days considered to 
be the equals of men m the sense that whatever the husband did for the 
acquisition of merit or spiritual evolution was to be fully shared by the 
wife who was usually to sit by his side during the ceremonies If the 
husband fixed his attention upon the supreme Being while going through 
his daily routine and meditations and the wife looked upon the husband 
as the Lord Himself in flesh and blood there was no reason why heroic 
children with a passion for dharma should not be bom to bless their 
wedded life That marriage was to be considered a sacred trust to rear 
up a generation that would solve the unsolved problems of the family 
country or even of the world instead of adding to them was recognized 
by and taught to all who chose to enter the householders stage Here 
and there Valmlki himself mentions directly or through the medium of 
others 33 that Rama was an incarnation of the Deity for the removal of 
the world s distress occasioned by those who made life an opportunity for 
aggression and gross sense enjoyment Thus the fact that Dasaratha and 
his wives made themselves fit channels for the descent of the Lord to the 
earth in the interests of suffering humanity shows the maximum heights 
to which married life properly led could lift those who were bent on 
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practising dharma A temporary defect m the mood of any one parent 
as in the case of Nikasa, the mother of Ravana 8 * was sufficient to cause 
a congenital defect in the outlook of the child which no course of studies 
or penances might succeed in totally eradicating On the other hand 
by the virtuous thoughts and special disciplines of an expectant mother 
it was possible to give such a moulding to the tempei ament of the child 35 
that as in the case of Kusa and Lava the training would progiess by 
leaps and bounds and bring about a perfect development of the 
personality with the minimum effort on the part of the teacher 

v SITA 

By accepting the principles of married life Sita remained true to her 
lord in spite of the numeious trials she had to undergo She felt it would 
be wrong on her part to stay behind m the palace when Rama was to go 
alone into the trackless forest I have been taught urged she by my 
parents to follow my husband in all conditions of life I shall carry out 
that lesson today and shall abide by no other counsel 80 Indeed the 
happiness of R3ma and the maintenance of his reputation were her guid 
ing principles from the moment her father led her up to the altar for 
marriage This Sita my daughter Janaka said addressing Raina do 
thou accept as thy partner m the observance of every dharma May she 
be of exalted piety and devoted to thee her husband following thee like 
a shadow! 87 Far from weakening her and effacing her capacity for mde 
pendent thinking this whole hearted devotion to her husband only made 
her all the more conscious of her inner strength She knew that the fire 
of her chastity was capable of reducing Ravana to ashes but she deliberately 
refrained from such an exercise of her {Sower For she did not wish to 
deprive Ramas arrows of their legitimate privilege of rescuing her and 
humbling Ravana whose insolence had swollen with his boons In 
spite of her intense longing for a sight of Rama she was therefore, un 
willing to agree to the proposal of Hanumat to free her from Ravana s 
control by carrying her on his back on his return journey through the 
air Confronted by Ravana who had all the advantages of physical 
force at his command she rose equal to the occasion and asserted the 
royalty in her in a dignified manner May good betide thee O Ravana 
said she in a spirit of moderation, and do thou take me unto Rama 
stricken with grief that I am Enter into friendship with that best 
of men if thou wishest to maintain thy life and empire He is well known 
for his adherence to dharma and is kind to all who seek his shelter 88 She 
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It was with similar prayers invoking the strength generated by her 
obsei vance of the dharma of a chaste wife that she faced the second ordeal 
of exile When abandoned m the forest while carrying Ramas future 
heirs in her womb or called upon to adduce proofs of her innocence a 
second time before the people Slta undoubtedly suffered agonies but 
remained patient like the earth from whom she claimed her birth con 
vinced that her virtuous husband thus treated her harshly only for up 
holding the dharma of the ideal king The perfect wife that she was she 
performed her proper duty by praying continually for the welfare of Rama 
and his subjects and never expressed a word of reproach or complaint 
against him for the attitude he chose to adopt I have always with my 
mind body and words prayed for Ramas wellbeing May the goddess 
Earth now give me abiding place within her It was with these fervent 
words that she faced her second ordeal and disappeared for ever from 
mortal view Her faith m Ramas undivided love for her remained 
unshaken though her physical eyes were not destined to see how it mam 
fested itself in later years through his keeping of a golden image of her 
by his side during all his ceremonies Rama and Slta showed that mar 
riage could be an indissoluble bond resulting in mutual confidence and 
esteem and m the rearing up of heroic sons in spite of enforced exiles 
apparently inhuman treatment and all the shocks given by a hostile 
external world Nor is this strange in a country where the voluntary 
renunciation of ones nearest and dearest and a direct realization of the 
Lord as immanent not merely in one s own partner m life but also in all 
other objects of the world — terrible no less tnan beautiful — have been 
regarded as indispensable factors m any genuine spiritual life 

RAMA 

Rama is presented in every context as the ideal man There were 
occasions on which the great rsis or the celestials, stood before him with 
joined palms and urged him to remember that he was the supreme Being 
Himself But he seldom moved from the position that he was a mere 
man Rama son of Daforatha 45 No doubt he is deicribed as the possessor 
of all the virtues a man can inherit or acquire bfNr there is not the least 
suggestion that he obtained them just because he was divine and not 
because he underwent the necessary discipline laid down for ordinary 
men If he developed subtle intelligence or philosophic wisdom and 
could excel m military feats or m answering controversialists or even m 
singing it was only because he diligently engaged himself m the study 
of the respective subjects and m serving his seniors and preceptors 48 
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When fighting with Indrajit who concealed himself by resorting to lllu 
sion Rama and Laksmana behaved only as any other person following 
the code of chivalry ana honest warfare They were both as a result 
quickly overpowered rendered senseless and bound with networks of 
arrows ValmTki makes the tragic element here complete by describing 
Sita as viewing them in such a plight from the Puspaka and Bibhlsana 
as bursting into lamentations until Garuda raises them up and sets them 
free There is also a sad touch of dramatic irony in Garuda s parting 
words By nature said he addressing Rama the raksasas have cunning 
shifts in fight whilst thou who art heroic and of a pure spirit reliest on 
thy simplicity alone for strength Thou shouldst never more trust these 
raksasas in the field of battle for they are deceitful And allow me to 
depart O Raghava and do thou entertain no curiosity as to our friend 
ship 47 The implication was that owing to Ramas conception of him 
self as a mere human being and not as Visnu he had reason enough to 
be curious as to why Garuda should leave the Lord and rush for his assist 
ance on the earth below 

Rama s relations with his brothers form an interesting set off to those 
of Ravana with Bibhlsana or of Valin with Sugriva It so happened that 
circumstances forced Laksmana and Bharata into widely different positions 
when Kaikeyi insisted on the granting of her boons and Rama agreed to 
retire into the woods But they both entertained and manifested the same 
devotion to him and the same spirit of submissiveness Thus if Laksmana 
remained sleepless at nights acting faithfully as a servant and bodyguard 
considering that as the best path for his spiritual advancement Bharata 
too expressed identical feelings when he condemned his mother lived like 
an ascetic or ruled the country m Ramas name using Ramas sandals 
to symbolize his presence m the city Satrughnas attachment was equally 
strong Obeying Ramas instructions he had slam Lavana and raised up 
a beautiful city after the strenuous work of a dozen years Unable to bear 
separation from Rama any more he then ran up to Ayodhya and prayed 
for permission to stay permanently in his company The ideal brother 
and king that he was Rama gave a fitting reply considering duly the 
demands of love and of government Be not sorry O hero said he for 
the dharma of the Ksatriyas is to govern their subjects and they should 
never be tired of living m foreign lands for that purpose Do thou how 
ever come at intervals to see me and return to thy owii city Forsooth 
thou art dearer to me than my life Some of the most touching scenes 
in the Ramdyana are those relating to Laksmana For example there is 
the scene where Rama is shown as regaining consciousness first and griev 
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mg for the fall of Laksmana whom he believes to have been slam by 
Indrajits shafts" There is also the scene in which Laksmana who had 
long before known from Sumantra of Rama s future abandonment of him, 
coolly asks Rama to kill him for violating the privacy of his talk with 
Yama How could he hesitate to lay down his life for saving the entire 
race? Arguing thus Laksmana had readily arranged the interview and 
was not pained in the least to find that after all what Durvasas wanted 
was only some food for satisfying his hunger! 

Rama s life was one of crosses Always the situations that arose were 
of such a baffling nature that anybody less heroic or less self sacrificing 
would have either fled from them or left them further complicated But 
Rama faced them all and put forth his best efforts to bring them under 
control Many difficulties were solved through the exerase of his military 
tactics and prowess the rest he tackled through his complete spirit of 
renunciation Of renounang people Valmiki has shown different types 
One is the ascetic who abandons kith and km and the pleasures of life at 
a stroke and when the initial shocks of the mind are got over struggles 
gradually to approach a state of bliss and tranquillity Many belonging 
to this class like ViSvamitra in his earlier days stumbled and fell occa 
sionally m the course of their perilous onward march whenever external 
forces proved too strong for the measure of self control acquired by them 
Others like Agastya or Bharadvaja attained mental poise and spiritual 
freedom and remained prepared to help actively m the affairs of men if 
the need for it arose It was Agastya for instance who gave Rama the 
weapon and the mantra which gave him additional facilities for overcom 
ing Ravana in the final encounter" Ramas renunciation was of a 
different type He too gave up his kith and km and the pleasures and 
privileges of life but not at a stroke His struggles were spread out 
throughout a whole life each succeeding step coming just when the mmd 
had learnt to adjust itself to the tremendous changes in outlook and con 
duct caused by its predecessor Thus by the time he was reconciled to 
the Ipss of the kingdom and of his father he was confronted with the loss 
of his wife When after meeting enormous difficulties he recovered his 
wife and became installed on the throne there arose a whisper of scandal, 
and he had to banish his wife to the woods though she was with child 
the twins that were has future heirs Long afterwards his silent sorrows 
became mitigated a little when he recognized his children and took them 
to the palace but the second ordeal which he imposed on STta resulted 
m her final disappearance from the earth Lastly to crown his human woes 
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there cropped up the need for killing or banishing Laksmana when only 
a few days more of life remained for them In all these cases the prm 
ciple followed by Rama was that of sacrificing a smaller circle of interests 
when wider ones had to be protected aqd of maintaining tranquillity in 
spite of the pain resulting from such a procedure Thus it was that when 
domestic interests came into clash he satisfied Kaikeyi and gave up his 
own right to be installed Similarly when threatened with the danger 
of his being viewed by the citizens as a man of impure ways instead of 
as a model of virtue and purity he chose to give up Sita knowing in his 
inmost heart that she would pray for his success m the observance of the 
sovereign s dharma And lest his words should be falsified the man of 
truth that he was he ordered the banishment of the faithful Laksmana 
There was no situation from which he shrank or which he did not endeav 
our to solve or at least smoothen through the application of his prowess 
his regard for truth and justice and his readiness to sacrifice his interests 
to achieve the welfare of others Though Valmiki has not at every turn 
of the story stressed the fact of Rama s being an incarnation of Visnu 
he has ceitainly biought out vividly that he was an embodiment of dharma 
in its manifold aspects 


CONCLUSION 

Valmiki s is not the only Ramayana now available to us In Sanskrit 
itself there is the Adhydtma RSmayana which reminds the reader at every 
turn 80 that R5tna was conscious of his divinity at all times although he 
continued to behave like an ordinary man suffering patiently the sorrows 
that fell to his lot Many a poet of later years 81 has drawn inspiration 
from the glorious history of Rama and has either translated these 
two Ramayanas into the regional languages or produced original composi 
lions giving elaborate treatment to particular episodes Painters and 
sculptors have also been drawing their best subjects from this sacred 
theme and in different parts of the country one may see mighty temples 
erected in honour of Rama containing his image in a heroic pose within 
the shrine or his story depicted in colours all over the walls In the after 
noons or at nights when work is over and leisure is available here and 
there might also be seen groups of devotees including women and 
children listening eagerly to the exposition of the Ramayana and imbib 
mg the principles of dharma as the ancients conceived it The story 
tellers are specially trained m the art though there may not be much in 
common between their modern performances and those given by the 

e g Vasijgtha s advice to Bharata and the talk between Kaikeyi and Rama (II 9 ) 
BhavabhOti (Sanskrit) Tulasidasa (Hindi) Ezuttaccan (Malayalatn) etc 
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original chanters KuSa and Lava the disciples of Valmiki In all these 
ways and many more the ideals presented by the sage have spicad to every 
corner of the country There is no doubt that Rama s character as a hero 
and as a man of virtuous action and that of Slta as a model heroine have 
been instrumental in shaping the lives of many who genuinely aspire 
after dharma Valmiki has wisely upheld the ideal of dharma which has 
a comprehensive sweep and which enables its votaries irrespective of their 
vocation or status in society to enjoy inner perfection and freedom while 
dedicating their virtues to the welfare of others If this ideal exemplified 
by the sage in the motives and activities of his numerous characters 
is grasped and put into practice all the creeds may survive the present 
crisis work side by side without the feeling of hostility and make people 
intelligent efficient and self sacuficing enough to sohe the problems of the 
family country or even of the world is a whole 
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THE MAHABHARATA ITS HISTORY AND CHARACTER* 


I 

JAVA BHARATA AND THE MAHABHARATA 

T HE present text of the Mahabharata the Great Epic of India passing. 

through the stages of Jaya and Bharata came to be developed from 
a small beginning first incorporating the story of the triumph of the 
Pandavas over the Kauravas then the narrative m detail o f the entire Bharata 
race and finally the present encyclopaedic satasahasn samhita (a compila 
tion of a hundred thousand stanzas) As we have it in popular recensions 
it represents a literary activity of the Indian mind covering a vast period 
of about eight centuries Its mam story relates to the victory of the Pandavas 
ovei the Kauravas and as such it was called Jaya Victory or Triumph 
and was also styled as history or ttihasa This history of the triumph of 
the Pandavas forms the basis of a popular narrative which was turned into 
a ballad recited by wandering minstrels It must have been the earliest 
recension of the epic and naturally must have been in this form a small 
text say of about 8 000 to 10 000 stanzas It is just likely that this recen 
sion grew further into a Bharata with some 24 000 stanzas when the theme 
of the work was enlarged upon a fratricidal war between the two vast armies 
and may have included at least a brief account of the origin of the race of 
the Bharatas the Bharata jana 1 of Vedic antiquity 

1HE STORY IN OUTLINE 

The Bharata may also have included the origin of the feud which in its 
later stages developed into a sort of an all India war The origin of this 
feud is stated to have been the desire on the part of one branch of the 
Kura race to appropriate the legitimate place of the other The two brothers 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu were physically handicapped the one was blind 
and the other was under the curse of a disease that rendered him incapable 
of begetting children So Pandu went to the forest with his two wives 
KuntI and Madn for retreat and died there Madn ascended his funeral 
pyre and Kunti returned to the city of Hastinapura with the five sons The 
sons of Dhrtarastra numbering one hundred felt jealous of the children 
of Pandu and started ill treating and harassing them m several ways 
Dhrtarastra could not reject the claims of the sons of Pandu to a shelter 
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m the toyal household He had to anange for then ti dining u Inch m 
those days consisted mostly of the knowledge of and pncticc in the science 
of warfare and as these sons of Pandu particularly Bhima and Aijuna 
excelled in their learning the sons of Dhrtarastia feaied them as a souice 
of danger to their supremacy This was an additional leason for the ill 
treatment to the Panda\as In this ill tieatment Duryodhana and 
Duhsasana the fiist and the second of the sons of Dhrtaiastra natuially 
took a leading part supported by £akuni the maternal uncle and Kama 
a fuend of Duryodhana Theie were several occasions on which the 
Pandatas proved their superiority over the other side for instance at the 
time of the Pancala princess Diaupadi s svayamvara (election of a husband 
from the assembly of princes) when they won her hand under the eyes of 
the Kauravas It appeared then quite clear that Yudhisthira would soon be 
the virtual king of the kuru Pancala race T his frightened Duryodhana 
who in consultation with his friends induced Yudhi thira to play a game 
of dice with Sakum the expert on his side so that the latter would lose in 
the game everything and would be required to go into exile The game 
of dice was lost by Yudhisthira and he had to go into exile and further 
insults were showered upon Draupadi — the common wife of the five 
Pandavas — when she was dragged to the court room m a scanty dress and 
was called dasi (slave) This naturally enraged Bhima and Arjuna and 
forced them to vow revenge on the offenders So even though they had 
to go into long exile lasting twelve years for the sake of Yudhisthira and 
remain away one more year incognito at the end of the period they 
demanded their share m the kingdom When this demand was refused, 
they prepared themselves for war but the great war which lasted for 
eighteen days brought a very costly victory to Yudhi thin though he won 
back the kingdom In outline this must have been the story of the eailiest 
form of the epic called Jaya or Bharata In extent the work could not 
have then contained more than 24 000 stanzas 

THE GROWTH 01 THE EPIC 

But as time went on, attempts were made to enlarge tjus Bharata of 
24 000 stanzas into an encyclopaedia of the stock o| knowledge the Indian 
mind then possessed A famous line of the epic says that everything in 
the world is contained m this work and what is not found here will not 
be found anywhere else 3 The enlaigement was effected by including in 
it a large number of narratives episodes fables as well as discourses on 
moral philosophical religious and political topics Actually the northern 
recension contains 82 136 stanzas and the southern one 95 586 stanzas It 
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must be noted that the bulk of the present text is a woik of centimes and 
additions were being made even after the fourth century A d 

The accepted text of the Mahabharata makes mention of its three 3 
beginnings or opening points This need not necessaiil) be interpieted 
as marking the beginnings of the Jaya the Bharata and the Mahabharata 
But foi the bare mention of Jaya in the opening manUa we get little 
knowledge about it but there is mention of the length of the Bharata as 
24 000 stanzas and of the Mahabharata as a satasahasn samhita As it was 
difficult to retain in memory such a large work it is said that the two 
versions the Bharata and the Mahabharata weie made but at one place* 
there is mention also of a much shortei \ei$ion of about 150 stanzas which 
is no othei than the anukramatukadhyaya of the new Cutical Edition of the 
Bhandaikar Oriental Research Institute Poona The Asvaldyana Grhya 
Sutra mentions two distinct works the Bharata and the Mahabharata 
We are not in a position to fix the dates of the compositions of the three 
foims of the epic with any amount of certainty Wmtemitz seems to be 
right when he says One date of the Mahabharata does not exist at all 
That form of the epic referred to as the Bharata or the Mahabharata did 
not exist m the Vedic period and it was little known in the land of 
Buddhism It therefore must have been composed during the period say 
from the foui th century bc to the fourth century ad By the fourth 
century ad the Mahabharata s must have attained its piesent bulk of 
about 82 000 stanzas and have come to be popularly called a satasahasn 
samhita Small alterations and additions continued to be made even after 
the fourth century ad as the comparison of the northern and southern 
recensions would indicate 

It has been shown above that the main storj of the Mahabharata 
relates to the struggle between the two branches of Bharata s race the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas In itself this story would not or should not 
gi\e us a volume of more than 10 000 stanzas even on our allowing for it 
a latitude for the epic style The larger bulk found in the later stages 
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The editio pnneeps issued m 1836 hom Calcutta is the earliest punted edition and 
represents -the vulgate text of the Mahabharata The editions in put hi form issued by Ganpat 
Krishanji in £aka 1799 (a d 1877) and by Gopal Narayan of Bombay in a d 1913 are said to 
represent the text of Nllakantha the well known commentator of the Mahabharata The 
Kumbhakonam Edition claiming to be mainly based on southern Indian manuscripts presents 
but a composite Telugu version P P “S Sastri s Edition however represents southern Indian 
manuscript tradition somewhat better but cannot be said to be a cutical edition even for the 
southern Indian manuscripts this has been shown by the late V S Sukthankar The new 
edition of the Mahabharata mentioned above is admitted by scholars to be the critical edition 
m the correct sense of the term By 1959 it has published ten parvans completely namely 
Adi Sabha Ai any aka Virata Udyoga Bhisma Diona Kama Stn and Sauptika Parts of tne 
s anil and fanti parvans are in the Press and a few more are under preparation When all 
the eighteen parvans are published in this edition it will have kept in the hands of scholars 
all the material for a highei criticism of the epic 
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■of the development of the epic must have been due to additions of 
nauatives about some piomment members of the lace with a view to 
magnify their greatness description of the gtandeur of personages like 
Bhisma insertion of stones regarding the bnth of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas and then training explanation of the superiority of one branch 
over the other in qualities appropriate to the Ksatriya race discussion 
about the question of succession and the methods adopted by the Kauravas 
to see the Pandavas out of the field and inclusion of other incidents of 
maltreatment exile stay at Vuata s court attempts at settlement and 
failure Kr na s exhoitation known as the Bhagavad Gita and the fratricidal 
war for eighteen days and the victory of the Pandavas — all these might have 
constituted m a way the work called the Bharata This Bharata m course 
of time attained a sanctity which raised it to the status of the Veda in fact 
it was called the fifth Veda When the Vedas became a sealed book to 
women Sudras and degraded or uncultured Brahmanas the only source of 
learning left to them was this Bharata From time to time the Bharata 
received additions and amplifications here and there it would seem that 
a conscious effort was made to convert it into a depository of all knowledge 
and wisdom of the human lace The piesent bulk of the epic is clearly 
due to the addition of extraneous matter such as genealogies mostly found 
in the Sambhavaparvan a sub section of the Adiparuan and the addition 
of episodes some of which hav e the length of an epic We have thus the 
stories of Sakuntala and Duhsanta or Dusyanta Yayati Nala and DamayantI 
Riima Savitn and Satyavat and seveial others and also a large numbei of 
smaller stories If we measure the bulk of these narratives it would easily 
cover more than one fourth of the whole epic Another souice of inflation 
is long and monotonous descriptions of battles This item nuy account 
for about 20% of the total bulk Lastly comes didactic matter such as is 
contained in the Bhagavad Gita found in the Bhi^naparvan the sub 
parvans on raja dharma dpad-dhm ma and mo/qa dharma m the Sdnti 
parvan and also similar topics m the Anusdsanaparvan The didactic 
matter covers more than 30% of the total volume leaving for the main 
story only 10 000 stanzas or so 

Over and above the eighteen parvans of the Mahabhdrata thue is one 
parvan, called the Hanvam&a which in the colophon of the work itself is 
called a khila or supplement of the epic This parvan is divided into 
thiee sub parvans the Hunvamiaparvan, the Visnuparvan and the Bhavqya 
parvan the total number of the chapters being 317 and stanzas over 16 000 
The first sub parvan is a Purana in itself and, in addition to legends it 
narrates several genealogies The second one gives an account of the life 
of Krsna and the third speaks of the future The material of the 
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Harivamsa seems to have been drawn fiom the Visnu Bhagavata Bhavisya 
and other Puranas There aie good many sections in this work lavishly 
glorifying Krsna and the Mahabharata The Hanvatnsa is clearly written 
much later than the rest of the Mahabharata and does not possess the 
elegance and the high moral purpose of the epic 

DIVISION INTO PARVANS 

We have no clear indications when the Mahabharata was divided into 
eighteen parvans Admitting that the original form of the epic should 
contain about 10 000 stanzas a number approximately representing the 
volume of the present text of the Adiparvan m the Poona Critical Edition 
we may presume that the parvan division came into play at a much latei 
date The eighteen parvans of the Mahabharata and the supplement 
HanvamSa as we have it now are all of unequal length the smallest 
Mahaprasthamka which forms the seventeenth parvan having only 120 
stanzas while the biggest the Santi having as many as 14 525 stanzas The 
Santi and Anusasana together cover over 21 000 stanzas almost one fourth 
of the entire Mahabharata I therefore think that m the Jaya stage of 
the epic there may not have been division of the work into parvans it 
may have been introduced m the second stage but even there the number 
may not have been more than three or four When, however the epic 
attained its present bulk the work got divided into parvans or Books 
numbering eighteen a number which became somewhat hallowed as the 
number of days taken by the battle in which the Pandavas were victorious 
was also eighteen The same may be said about the sub parvans which 
according to the southern recension number 2 000 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MAHABHARATA 

Matthew Arnold defining the epic form of poetry said that the mam 
story must relate tp high personages and that its language and metre 
should be simple and dignified It should contain vigorous dialogues It 
should have interludes m the form of episodes It must have a high and 
noble purpose In the light of this definition we can surely call the 
Mahabharata an epic par excellence The story relates to high personages 
belonging to the hallowed race of the Bharatas of high antiquity The 
metres employed m the epic are simple being mostly anustubh and 
tnstubh and the language used is simple sonorous and dignified There are 
a number of racy dialogues here and there and a large number of episodes 
The moral objective of the work is propagation of the Eternal Law 
covering the four human values — dharma, artha kama and moksa Of 
these the first is to be regarded as the most valuable treasure In fact, 
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llic note of dharma pamoates the entile poem md is concisely cxpiesscd 
m the fimous couplet 

Ur dhvabahur viraumyesa na ca kascit srnoli mam 
Dharmad arthasca ham a sea ra dhaimah Jim na sevyatc} 

The mtroductoiy chaptei of the epic narrates in detail seveial other 
objectn es — one of which is being an eterml source of inspiration to future 
poets but dharma is the supieme teaching of this epic and so it is rightly 
legarded as the fifth Veda 


II 

In sharp contrast with the piactical unanimity v\ hich prevails among 
scholars as to the ongin of the Mahabharata there is a wide difference of 
opinion among them regarding its growth and nature Several conflicting 
thconcs ha\e been propounded by them to explain the rise of the Maha 
bhfnaia which may broadly be grouped under three headings — the analytic 
sc 1 tool the synthetic school and the traditional view The traditional 
view will be deilt with after considering the analytic and the synthetic 
schools 


THE THEORY Of THE ANALYIIG SCHOOL 
The fust impression a critical reider would get from the Mahabharata 
is thu it is not the composition of a single author not even of those of one 
genuation he soon notices that it is an assemblage of heterogeneous 
elements — i compiliuon involving many authors of varying abilities who 
added a tonsidcublc amount of adventitious matter to the oiigmil epic 
nucleus fiom time to tune The grcit epic in its picsent foim is the out 
come of a long and continuous literary activity Hus is the stirting 
point of the theory which aims at reaching the epic nucleus by severe 
dissection The analytic school assumes that the Mahabharata does not 
conform to Matthew Arnolds definition of the epic according to which 
the subject of the epic poem must be some one great complex action 
and argues that whatever is didactic episodic or not in any way related 
to the epic story did not form part of the original epic There are again 
as the analytic school would show discrepancies in the Mahabharata which 
are inexplicable on the hypothesis of unity of authorship as maintained 
by the synthetic school Turther fortified as it is by the support fiom the 
tradition based on the express statement m die Mahabharata itself that it 
had three different beginnings and three different forms the analytic 
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theory has found general acceptance among the European scholars and has 
been accepted to a great extent by Indian scholars Here a brief reference 
may be made to the views of the main supporters of the analytic school 
m the chronological order 

Lassen who may be said to have inaugurated the modern critical 
study of the Mdhabharata subjected the epic to a complete analysis 
According to him the epic as recited by Saunaka was its second recension 
which he places between 400 and 450 b c and which he holds was there 
after augmented by interpolations of a Krsmte nature alone Sorensen s 
attempts at reconstructing the epic resulted m his obtaining at first an 
edition of some 27 000 stanzas which he later rejected in favour of what 
he declared to be the original genuine epic containing seven or eight 
thousand stanzas This Ur Mahabharata Sorensen said was of the nature 
of a saga which did not contain contradictions repetitions or digressions 
and which was the composition of a single inspired poet On the basis 
of the Nature myth hypothesis then m vogue Ludwig regarded the Maha 
bharata as an allegorical poem on the struggle between the sun and the 
darkness of the night In his view the capture of the Kuruksetra by the 
Bharatas the confederation of the five tribes and so forth constituted the 
historical kernel of the Mahabharata Later writers concentrated on 
theorizing about the nature and character of the epic nucleus and 
formulating the criteria for discriminating the genuine from the spurious 
This analytic method reached its highest watermark in Hopkms who dated 
the different stages of the development of the epic as follows (1) the 
Bharata lays (400 b c ) (2) the Mahabharata tale with the Pandavas as the 
heroes (400200 bc) (3) didactic interpolations (200 bc ad 200) and 
(4) later additions (ad 200400) with (5) occasional amplifications (after 
ad 400) 


THE INVERSION THEORY 

In order to explain the inherent contradiction subsisting between 
the story and the moral sought to be inculcated by the epic in its present 
form as exemplified b) the victory of the Pandavas supported by Krsna 
through deceits and frauds practised by them m complete disregard of the 
rules of righteous warfare Adolf Holtzmann started an ingenious theory 
later on styled by Hopkins as the inversion theory According to this 
theory the Kauravas were the heroes of the original Mahabharata and it 
is as a result of several successive tendentious revisions that it finally 
received in the twelfth century its present form which glorifies the 
PSndavas as its heroes Though the theory was advocated by Lassen 
Winternit7 and Meyer it was criticized by Barth L6vi Pischel Jacobi 
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Oldenberg and Hopkins Theories analogous to the inversion theoiy 
supporting the inversion of the onginal epic were formulated subsequently 
by L von Schroeder and Grierson suggesting different reasons foi the 
inversion Curiously enough Holtzmann Schroeder and Grierson suggested 
mutually contradictory motives for the inversion which fact goes against 
the validity of the hypothesis itself There is no external evidence to 
support the inversion theory the epic itself being its sole basis and the 
theory views only one side of the shield completely ignoring the other 
The Kauravas are indeed equally guilty unscrupulous and sinful — only 
they are discreet and diplomatic m the extreme 8 

CRITICISM OF THE ANALYTIC THEORY 

The analytic theory which seeks to restore the lost epic nucleus 
results from a superficial study of the Mahabharata and insufficient Under 
standing of its meaning its basic plan and the aim of its authors The 
episodic matter to which the western scholars take exception is not 
secondarily introduced but part of the original plan of providing mstiuc 
tion for the common man in dharma in a popular form and so it serves 
the distinct purpose of filling in temporal hiatuses 7 according to Pisani 
Being part of the ongnal plan the episodic element has been evenly 
distributed at suitable places without m any way interrupting thp couise 
of narration or disturbing the balance of the epic as a whole It may be 
observed that whereas the Aranyaka Santi and Anusasana paruam teem 
with so called episodic and didactic digressions the portions of the epic 
dealing with rapid action as in the Sab ha Vimta Sauphka and Stn 
parvans have practically no didactic 01 episodic element Further ancient 
Indian standards of literary criticism holding moial edification as the chief 
aim of any work are to be applied to the MahSbharata and these need 
not conform to the definition of an epic in some foreign literature Creative 
authors m all ages are not fettered by aesthetic standards and textbook 
rules and there is no justification for the surgical operation on or the 
excision of any limb of the epic on subjective considerations The method 
of athetizing or marking as spurious passages on the basis of higher criti 
asm — though legitimately applied to comparatively more recent and also 
much simpler works about whose historical context we happen to be better 
informed — has been found completely broken down even in these cases 8 
The application of the analytic method m the case of the Mahabharata 
would lead us, not to one source but to many sources Moreover the 
nucleus that we may possibly be able to discovei in our analytical 
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ad\entuies is in all probability likely to be meiely a projection of oui 
own feeling 9 


THE THEORY OF THE SYNTHETIC SCHOOL 
On the failure of the analytic method to arrive at any useful or 
intelligent result attempts weie made to understand the epic as a unified 
composition Oldenberg howe\er characterized the supposition that the 
Mahabharata was a unified and harmonious whole as a scientific monstros 
lty No doubt the pnma facie impression created by the epic is of 
being a bizane and meaningless accumulation of heterogeneous elements 19 
Soon how ever this imptession yields place to the idea of a unified and a 
perfectly balanced work By excluding extraneous matter Sorensen had 
arrived at the Ur Mahabharata which he declaied to be the work of a single 
author According to Dahlmann who is the mam exponent of what 
Hopkins dubbed as the synthetic theory (1) the Mahabharata is a unified 
work a single organic whole in which the didactic and epic elements have 
been artistically welded together by a single inspired diaskeuast keeping 
m v lew a definite plan and purpose (2) the epic story was invented merely 
for the purpose of illustrating maxims of law and (3) the date of this 
composition or compilation was not later than the -fifth century bc 
W hile agreeing with Dahlmann in regard to the first part of his theory 
about the umty of aim and plan in the work Jacobi and Barth and also 
Sukthankar did not accept the latter part of it The Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata has amply demonstrated that large blocks of the text of 
the \ ulgate (which was the text used by Dahlmann) are comparatively late 
interpolations Hence Dahlmann s text in its entirety cannot go back to 
the fifth century b c 


THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 

The traditional view as given m the Mahabharata itself accepts as 
its author Vyasa who was known also as Krsna Dvaipayana and who 
is mentioned as the son of Parasara and Satyavati A close relationship is 
established between Vyasa and the heroes of the epic by representing him 
as the procreator of Dhrtarastra and Pandu on Vicitravlrya s childless 
widows Amba and Ambalika by levitate After performing penance Vyasa 
composed the Bharata of 24 000 verses which according to the learned 
is its extent exdudmg the upakhyanas To this was appended a chapter 
comprising the contents of the various parvans Vyasa taught this Bharata 
to his son Suka and other deserving and promising students including 
Vai&impayana 

* Ibid P 31 Ibid p 11 
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There is a leference Lo another composition by Vyasa compnsmg six 
million stanzas and portions of which were sung among the gods manes 
gandharvas and mankind this is a very late interpolation m the epic 
and need not be considered in this context 11 The reference to the riddles 
(kuta ilokas) composed by Vyasa to puzzle Ganesa who agreed to become 
his scribe on the stipulation that his pen should not cease wilting for a 
moment and who modified it subsequently by stating that he would cease 
wuting whene\er he failed to comprehend anything is a further inter 
polation in the already interpolated Brahma Ganesa episode 12 rendering 
invalid all speculations based on it 

THE THREE BEGINNINGS 

The Mahabharata states that the suta (called Sauti or Ugrasiavas) 
heard the epic recited at the snake sacrifice of Janamejaya by Vaisampayana 
to whom it had been imparted by his preceptor Vyasa and that suta in 
turn being entreated by the sages assembled in the Naimisa forest related 
it to them as the Mahabharata during the sacrifice performed by Saunaka 
In the following stanza the Mahabharata speaks of its three beginnings 

Manvadi bhdratam kecid astikadi tathd pare 
T athopancaradyanye viprah samyag adhiyate 13 

These are (1) manvadi (beginning with Manu) i e from the very beginning 
of the present Mahabharata immediately after the invocatory verse ( mangala 
sloka) followed by the dialogue between Sauti and the sages at Saunaka s 
hermitage (2) astikadi (beginning with AstTka) i e from the descuption 
of the snake sacrifice of Janamejaya where starts the Astikaparvan and 
(3) upancarddi (beginning with ijpancara) i e from the commencement of 
the actual narration of the history of the Bharatas where begins the 
A msdvataraparvan 

These three lefer lespectively to the three beginnings of the Maha 
bharata as recited by the suta from chapter one by Vaisampayana from 
chapter thirteen and by Vyasa from chapter fifty four of the Critical Edition 
of the Mahabharata (conesponding respectively to chapters one, thirteen 
and fifty nine, of the Bombay Edition) The texts recited by these sages 
were respectively taken to be Jaya the Bharata and the Mahdbhaiata and 
the extent of the latter two was said to be 24 000 and 100 000 tlokas respec 
tively Some scholars take the extent of Vyasa s work Jaya to be 8 800 
The opinion among scholars differ concerning the dates of these three 
redactions and the identity of their authors The stanza on which P P S 
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Sastii bases his view that the computation of the Mahabharata is 100 000 
slokas if counted along with minor narratives occuis among the interpolated 
stanzas in the Critical Edition 14 

RISE OF THE MAHABHARATA 

That the central theme of the Mahabharata represents the story of the 
great war said to have been fought in times of yore between the sons of 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu for the throne of Hastinapura is almost undisputed 
How from this saga the epic grew into the present Mahabharata is now 
considered Wintermtz” and otheis state that the epic nucleus assumed 
the present form of the Mahabharata by additions of different kinds 
including (1) legendary matter from the bardic repertoire having but a 
casual connection or having no connection with the epic heroes (2) myths 
and legends of Brahmamc origin and didactic sections pertaining to 
Brahmamc philosophy ethics and law stressing the superiority of the 
Brahmanas (3) cosmological genealogical and geographical matter and 
local myths (4) myths of Visnu and later of &va (5) fables parables 
fairy tales and moial stories (6) ascetic poetry and (7) prose pieces and 
Brahmamcal legends and moral tales entuely or partly m prose Accord 
mg to Pisam 16 the latest writer on the subject the rhapsodic elements 
utilized by the authoi of the Mahabharata coming from different sources 
comprised (1) the old Bharata and the Mahabharata known to the author 
of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra and perhaps to Panini (2) single episodes 
relating to the heroes of the Bharata saga their forefathers and other famous 
kings and warriors (3) edifying upakhyanas religious and moral teachings 
traditions about tirthas (holy spots) etc (4) traditions about the pre-emi 
nence of the Brahmanas of sacrifices etc (5) didactic parts (6) prose 
passages in imitation of the Brahmana literature The pre existing material 
Pisam adds was woven into a unified whole according to a preplanned 
design by the author who added creations of his own smoothed down 
differences removed contradictions and introduced modifications in other 
ways The final author or redactor of the Mahabhdrata is taken by Pisam 
to be a Brahmana and on Sukthankar s authority he was a Bhrgu 

THE BHaRGAVA ELEMENTS IN THE EPIC 
Sukthankar s researches into the Bhargava material m the Mahabharata 
have supplied us with a clue to the evolution of the Mahabharata as an 
Epos (unwritten narrative poetry celebrating incidents of heroic tradition) 
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and Rechtsbuch (a Lawbook) combined 17 He finds that the Bhaigava 
material concentrated mostly in the upakhydnas could not have been the 
woik of VySsa who according to tradition composed the Bharata without 
the episodic matter nor can it be assigned to VaiSampayana Vyasa s dnect 
disciple who recited it in the latter s presence as taught by him during 
Janamejaya s snake sacrifice Sauti the next reciter cannot naturally be 
credited with the converting of the Bharata into the Mahabharata but 
the frame story recording Sauti s recitation in the presence of Bhargava 
Saunaka clearly indicates that the Bharata had at a critical stage of its 
evolution passed into the exclusive sphere of the Bhrgus through the 
medium of the wandering minstrels The Bhrgus who had specialized in 
dharma (established law) and riiti (right conduct) developed the epic by 
incorporating a large mass of didactic material mostly in the Santi and 
Anuiasana parvans thus they raised the Mahabharata to the rank of a 
Smrti and combined popular instruction and edification along with enter 
tainment The didactic interlude forms m fact an integral part of the 
original poem in its only form known to us and the didactic and the 
jnanative ingredients represent the two aspects of one and the same central 
ideas of imparting the knowledge of dharma The fact that this hetero 
geneous mass the strange admixture of the epic with the dharma and niti 
elements presents an apparently homogeneous character is explicable on the 
assumption that the epic remained for some time in the exclusive possession 
of the Bhargavas as their close literary preserve The Bhargavas thus took 
from the sutas the Bharata and gave back the Mahabharata as the common 
property of all which still retained its traditional association with Vyasa 
Sukthankar held the view that all attempts to arrive at the epic nucleus is 
futile He further stated that all attempts to explain it (i e the Maha- 
bharata) merely as an evolute of some hypothetical epic nudeus are merely 
examples of wasted ingenuity The Bhrgus he added have to all appear 
ances swallowed up the epic nucleus such as it was and digested it com 
pletely and it would be a hazardous venture now to reconstruct the lost 
Kjatriya ballad of love and war 19 

THE EPIC ITS RECENSIONS VERSIONS AND CRITICAL TEXT 
A critical study of the manuscript material has shown that the Maha- 
bharata has come down to us in two mam recensions the northern and the 
southern corresponding to the mam types of Indian scripts These recen 
sions have been subdivided into versions according to the different provincial 
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scripts in which the text has been handed down Thus the northern 
recension comprises the Sarada or Kashmiri the Nepali the Maithili the 
Bengali and the Deianagarl versions The southern recension has given 
the Telugu the Grantha and the Malayalam versions There are numerous 
differences divergences deviations and discrepancies of several kinds 
between the northern and the southern recensions The southern recension 
is considerably longer than the nor hern one this excess m volume is due 
not merely to the repeated addition of fresh passages and episodes through 
out the work but other factors as well As compared with the northern 
recension which is distinctly vague unsystematic sometimes even inconse 
quent the southern recension impresses us by its precision schematization 
and thoroughly practical outlook 18 

The complete editions of the Mahabharata hitherto published cannot 
be taken to represent either of the recensions mentioned above The 
Critical Edition of the Mahdbharata that is being published by the Bhandar 
kar Oriental Research Institute Poona is based on a very large number 
of representative manuscripts and it fully utilizes the testimoma consisting 
of commentaries adaptations epitomes parallel versions citations early 
translations and the like Besides the constituted text it records not only 
the divergent readings of any importance but also every line or stanza 
including the seemingly most irrelevant ones actually found in a Maha 
bhdrata manuscript collated for the edition thus presentmg a digest of the 
manuscript tradition of the Mahdbharata extending over nearly a thousand 
years The editors have tried to reach in it the form which the poem had 
before its spreading through India the archetype which stands at the 
basis of the different recensions and branches of traditions 18 It does not 
claim to be a reconstruction of the Ur Mahabharata or the Ur Bharata nor 
is it an exact replica of the poem as recited by Vaisampayana before 
Janamejaya It only claims as modestly put by Sukthankar to be the 
most ancient one (1 e text) according to the direct line of transmission purer 
than the others in so far as it is free from the obvious errors of copying and 
spurious additions 81 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CRITICAL TEXT 

A brief reference to the principles followed m constituting the text of 
the Critical Edition may not be out of place here 22 Complete concord 
between the northern and southern recensions is accepted by the editors 
as the greatest indication of originality Where two classes of manuscripts 
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agree on a textual unit m opposition to other two classes preference is given 
to that side on which the Kashmiri manuscripts stand The readings that 
suggest best how the other readings might have arisen are selected 
Interpretation is given precedence over emendation and the more difficult 
readings are preferred to the simpler ones Hiatuses m the text irregular 
sandhis and grammatical and metrical irregularities are retained where 
they are supported by manuscripts and in cases where the variants m the 
manuscripts could be explained on the assumption of attempts at regulama 
tion of the manuscripts Where the balance of manuscript evidence is 
equally divided showing disconcerting parallelism and the readings are 
deemed less than certain the fact is indicated by wavy lines under the 
constituted text The peculiar conditions of the text transmission has 
necessitated an eclectic but cautious utilization of all classes of manuscript 
in preference to reliance on a single codex Despite these difficulties and 
limitations the text reconstruction of such a fluid text is not so discouraging 
as might appear at first sight For one thing there is a considerable portion 
of the text where the northern and southern recensions are in full agreement, 
and secondly variants at least really important ones do not exist Further, 
the agreement between the versions having the least chances of mutual 
borrowings or contamination (eg Sarada and Malayalam) invests a fairly 
large proportion of the text with an amount of certainty The element of 
uncertainty hangs around a small portion only 

As it is to be expected the constituted text is by no means smooth in 
comparison with the vulgate text which is fairly readable and which at 
places would appear to be even better than the former on account of the 
continuous efforts taken by generations of anonymous scholars and poets to 
make it smooth interesting and popular The constituted text inherits 
from the old poem several archaism and loose constructions it lacks 
syntactical concord and literary finish and also has many contradictions 
and superfluities These shortcomings are more than balanced by the fact 
that it eschews from the text puerile modern accretions and obvious error, 
of repetition and at the same time it solves many a textual riddle resulting 
from long standing corruptions and unskilful conflations The constituted 
text of the Critical Edition excludes several passages which tradition has 
been hitherto associating with the Mahabharataf * and their exclusion may 


, _ *•} ( 5- IS connection we may note here the Brahma Ganeta episode the dramatic scene 
at Draupadi svayamvara and the Kamka niti m the Adibarvan the scene of 3rT Krsna 
miraculously clothing Draupadi and the scene in which Kunti takes leave of the exiled 
I an^avas m the Sabhaparvan the temptation of Arjuna by Urvaii the killing of Naraka and 
the rescue of the Earth and pie visit of Durvasas to Yudhi$thira m the Aranyakaparuan 
JJurga stoha m the Virata and Bhisrna parvans and the repetitious episode of the death of 

fhn ^ n ^£l n ! map T Jan °? e £ ha P ter irom the Sanatsujatiya in the Udyogaparvan and 
the lengthy Sodaiarajahiya m the Dronctparvan 
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prima facie appear as detracting from the beauty of the woik but it is no 
loss at all The manuscripts prove that all these passages relegated to the 
footnotes or appendix have been but recent additions and besides on 
literary and aesthetic grounds their excision from the constituted text is 
perfectly justified 

THE CHARACTER OF THE MAHABHARATA 
rurally turning to the character of the Mahdbhdrata we find that 
several scholais including Dahlmann Ludwig and Lassen whose views 
about the rise of the Mahdbhai at a have been mentioned earlier have denied 
historical reality to the poem and offered symbolic or allegorical explana 
tions Lassen for instance regarded the dramatis personae of the epic not 
as ordinary human beings but as historical conditions Ludwig pressed 
into service the Natuie myth for piesentmg a symbolic intei pretation of 
the epic Recently Lachmi Dhar brought in the idea of the solar myth 
Usas dragon of darkness and so on for explaining the Mahabhdrata 
According to Dahlmann the epic was composed with the avowed and exclu 
sive object of expounding all the different aspects of Hindu law in the 
widest sense of the term not omitting even its historical and archaic features 
and oddities 24 Thadani takes the Mahdbhdrata to be the symbolization 
of the six systems of Hindu philosophy and their conflict Even though 
scholars who held and still hold divergent views about the origin and 
character of the Mahdbhdrata have interpreted it m the light of the meaning 
and purpose they try to discover beyond what one meets in the plain words 
of the text they cannot be discredited simply because they do not piesent 
a unanimous conclusion they would have merited greater consideration 
if they had received the support of the Indian tradition and the epic itself 
It is indeed, strange that all the interpretations noted above refuse to 
see in the epic t|ie plain narrative its historical basis to which the epic 
itself makes reference The Mahdbhdrata states that the whole of it has 
grown m answer to the question put by Janamejaya to Krsna Dvaipayana 
at the snake sacrifice about the cause of the discord among those men of 
unblemished deeds ( akhsta Hannah) and an account of the great war that 
brought destruction to so many beings * 5 

Katham samabhavad bhedas tesdm akhsta kannam 
Tacca yuddham katham vrttam bhutdntakaranam mahat 

* 4 Sukthankar Meaning p 23 

a Mbfi (Cr Ed ) I 54 19 (B) I 60 19 The Cr Ed reads akhsta kannam with a 

wavy line which is the reading given by Sukthankar ( Meaning p 33) Mbh (Cr Ed ) 

I 55 43a -has akltsfa kannam 
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The Mahdbhdrata is said to be history of these men of unblemished deeds 
of their dissention ( bheda ) loss of kingdom (rajyavmaia) and victory 
($aya ) 26 

This as Sukthankar said is the meaning of the Mahabhdrata on the 
mundane plane that is with reference to its character as an itihasa (history) 
which it claims for itself and to which this obvious interpretation leads 
In addition to the mam story ( itihasa ) of the Kauravas and the Pandavas 
reference may be made m this connection to several narratives tales and 
legends of the nature of itihasa or itihasa samvada which the Mahabharata 
contains for itihasa also included narratives myths and legends — partic 
ularly of famous kings and heroes 

OTHER ASPECTS OF THE MAHABHARATA 
The Mahabharata styles itself not only as an itihasa dkhydna and 
purana but also as kavya Dharma £astra Artha £astra, Kama ^astra Niti 
iastra and Moksa&astra and its encyclopaedic character envisaged in the 
following line Mould make it embrace any number of other characteristics 
Yad ihasti tad anyatra yad nehdsti na tat kva cit (whatever is here may be 
found elsewhere but what is not here cannot be anywhere else) 

The expressions akhydna itihasa and purana are almost synonymous 
and were often interchangeable they ordinarily signified an old tale 
legend or incident but in some contexts they meant different kinds of 
narratives Akhydna may be broadly taken to cover legends myths and 
episodes in the nature of ballads purana on the other hand meant old 
legend old story especially cosmogonic and cosmological myths , it is only 
later that the term purana came to have the sense of a particular class of 
works In order to bring out the character of the Mahabharata as dkhydna 
and upakhydna reference may be made to the innumerable myths legends 
narratives and episodes including those of Sakuntala Nala DamayantI, 
Rama Vidula Savitrl and Cyavana As a purana the Mahdbhdrata gives 
not only cosmogonic and cosmological myths but also geographical lists, 
genealogies local myths Visnu and Siva myths manvantaras and so on 
Though in his earlier writing apropos the occurrence of numerous 
hiatuses m the Mahdbhdrata Sukthankar stated that the only reference in 
the epic itself to its being a kavya having disappeared with the Brahma 
Gane^a interpolation in the Adtparvan we are left only with a purdna 
itihasa or dkhydna 21 yet m his later article he regarded it as an inspired 
poem and as the highest type of Indian poetry on the basis of the same 

~Mbh (Or Ed ) L 58 43 (B) I 61 53 
MORI XVI p 99 SME I p 253 
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interpolated line with the prefatory leniaik It was actually regarded by 
later geneiations as a kavya 8 At any rate the character of the Mahabharata 
as kavya is indisputable Just as references to the Mahabharata as kavya 
have been found to be interpolations so also are those styling it as a sastra 
of dharma artha and kdma are also proved to be very late additions 29 
These accretions do not however alter the total character of the Maha 
bharata because in its final form it combines m itself the characteristics 
of several Sastras including those of niti moksa dharma qrtha and kdma ,0 
The Mahabharata is indeed a Dharma Sastra par excellence presenting as 
it does systematic law and general morality Dharma represents not only 
the foundation on which the whole stately edifice of the Mahabharata has 
been erected but also to a great extent its material The character of the 
Mahabharata as a Dharma Sastra or Smrti will be evident from the three 
mam divisions of the Smrtis as seen in the discourses on varna&rama dharma 
or dcdra iraddha dayabhaga or vyvahdra prayascitta and the rest 

The exposition of dharma m its wider concept is given in the Sdntt 
and Anusaiana paruans comprising (1) raja dharma (the duties of the king 
the king being the recognized head of the governmental machinery which 
regulates the sociopolitical stiucture) (2) apad dharma (conduct in times 
of calamity — applicable especially to the first two varnas of the Indian 
society — when the ordinary modes of life and conduct are not possible) 
(3) moksa dharma (emancipation from liability to rebirth which is the 
highest goal of human existence) and (4) dana dharma (liberality) This 
is in fact the material that has come from the Bhargava mould These 
two parvans contain the words of truth fraught with dharma and artha 
coming from the mouth of Bhi§ma to the princes assembled to listen to 
words on duty on morality * 1 

The domain of the Artha Sastra is covered by the discourses on raja 
dharma ox the theory and practice of government and statecraft, in its 
different aspects — kingship, republics ministers administrative orgamza 
tion treasury taxation fourfold policy, army inter State and foreign tela 
tions etc The didactic episodes and ethical instructions, the rules of 
conduct and morality and practical wisdom preached m the Mahabharata 
for guiding people not to forsake the right path pertain to the sphere of 
Niti &stra The philosophical tracts m the great epic including the 
Bhagavad Gtla Sanatsujatiya Anu Gita etc show the path leading to 
mohfa investing the Mahabharata with the character of a Moksa sastra 

* AJBORt xvni p 72 SMJE I p 834 

*' Mbh (B) I 2 283 (Cr Ed) 186* p 61 

* Mbh (Cr Ed) I 1 47 48 (B) I 1 49 50 

M Cf Suiuhankar Meaning p 86 
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These make the Mahabharata a manual of bhakti karma and jnuna of 
Sanhhya Yoga and Vedanta of VaisnaMsm Samsm and Saktism 

Besides the above characteristics the Mahabharata repicsents the 
synthesis of diffeient leligious and philosophical systems Its value for the 
leconstiuction of the cultuial life of the people of ancient India cannot 
be ovei estimated It has given both material and inspiration to poet 
artists and law gn ers it has proved itself to be a souice of joy and a means 
of moral mstiuction and it has afforded solace m times of stiess and strain 
to the common man Truly has it been said that Vjasa has touched every 
subject under the sun ( Vyasocchistam jagat sarvam ) It is again said that 
the Mahabharata outweighs the four Vedas and is the fifth a new Veda 
for all people inespecti\e of caste creed and sex as distinguished from 
the other four Vedas which dosed then doois to women and the Sudras 
The appellation Mahabharata is said to have been confeued on it on 
account of its superiority over other works both m substance ( mahattva ) 
and giavity ( bhaiavatlva ) or its Indianness (bharatatva ) 33 

THE MAHABHARATA ITS INNER MEANINGS 
Let us now turn to the meaning of the Mahabharata Hitherto only 
the plain puma facte meaning has been dealt with All great woiks of 
Indian ait and literature as aptly put by Sukthankar are infused 
with the idea of penetrating behind the phenomena to the core of things 
and they represent but so many pulsating reflexes of one and the same 
cential impulse towards seeing unity m diversity towards achieving one 
gigantic all embracing synthesis 33 They have thus an inner and deeper 
meaning That the Mahabharata has different meanings did not escape 
the observation of its traditional mterpieters For instance in explaining 
the stanza referring to the three beginnings of the Mahabharata Madhva 
carya in his Mahabharata tatparya mrnaya, states The meaning of the 
Bharata in so far as it is a relation of the facts and events with which 
Sri Krsna and the Pandavas are connected is called astikadi (historical) 
That interpretation by which we find lessons on virtue divine love and 
other ten qualities on sacred study and righteous practices on character 
and training on Brahma and the other gods is called manvadi (religious 
and moral) Thirdly the interpretation by which every sentence, word or 
syllable is shown to be the significant name or to be the declaration of the 
glories of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe, is called aupancara 
(transcendental ) 34 

Mbh (Cr Ed) I 1 209 (B) I 1 274 
3 Sukthankar Meaning p 109 
Subba Rio hcjace to the Mahabharata p 24 
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THE MAH vEHARATA ON THE ETHICAL PLANE 

The foui lectiues delivered by Dr S V Sukthankar in 1942 On the 
Meaning of the Mahabharata 35 exhaustively discusses the three dimensional 
view of the Mahabharata — the story of the epic on the mundane the ethical 
and the metaphysical planes On the mundane plane the story deals with 
the realistic account of a fierce fratricidal war of annihilation with its 
intei est centied on the epic characters The meaning on the ethical plane 
news the war as a Conflict between the principles of dharma and adharma 
between good and evil between justice and injustice m which the con 
tending parties aie legal ded as incarnations of Dev as and Asuras and the 
war ends m the victory of dharma The projection of the stoiy into a cosmic 
background shows the Bharata war as a mere phase in cosmic evolution 
Sii Krsna tv as indeed the incarnation of Visnu Narayma Just as the five 
Pandava brotheis — \ udhisthira BhTma Arjuna and the twins Nakula 
and Sahadev a — were the incarnations of Dhaima Vayu Indra and the 
Ai\ ms lespectively the Kauiavas were the incarnations of asuras daityas 
danavas and raksasas Thus for instance Dhrtarastra was an incarnation 
of Hamsa son of Anjta and Duiyodhana and his brothers were the Pulastya 
demons Duryoadhana and Sakuni weie respectively Kali and Dvapara 
On the ethico psychological plane the epic aims at mipiessing upon the 
readei or rather the listener the paramountcy of moial salues 34 

THE MAHABHARATA ON THE TRANSCENDENTAL PLANE 
On the transcendental plane which takes us beyond dharma and 
adharma the war is fought not only in the Kuiuksetra but also in our 
own minds this perpetual battle between the higher self and the lower 
self of man for establishing mastery over the body is symbolized by the 
fight between the cousins for sovereignty Here we are face to face with 
the deep mysteries of life The superman (Arjuna) under the guidance 
of the Super self (Sri Krsna) emerges successful in this conflict after he 
has destroyed with the sword of knowledge ignorance embodied m his 
illegitimate desires and passions symbolized by his relatives teachers 
elders and friends ranged on the other side In this interpretation 
Sri Krsna is the Paramatman (Super self) and Arjuna, the Jivatman (the 
individual self) Dhrtarastra is a symbol of the vacillating ego centric self 
while his sons symbolize in their aggregate the brood of ego centric desnes 
and passions Vidura stands for Buddhi the one pointed reason and 
BhT$iqa is tradition the time bound element m human life and society 
Though symbolism cannot be applied to all the particulars and the 

Published by the Asiatic Society of Bombay 1957 
Sukthankai Miantng p 90 
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haimomzation of all the doctrines of the epic both m ethics and in 
philosophy is not possible >et there is no doubt that this metaphysical 
interpretation leads us to the deeper meaning of the Mahabharata It shows 
how the epic poets are using every means in their power to expound 
illustrate and popularize what we might for short call the Philosophy of 
the Self a lofty philosophy of ethical autonomy unparalleled for its boldness 
and comprehensiveness and to convey their message of moral duty and 
hope with emphasis on the application of these principles to the problems 
of daily life 37 

Ibid p 123 
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N EXT to the Rg Veda Samhita the Mahabharata is perhaps the most 
remarkable work m Sanskrit literatuie It is the biggest of the 
worlds epics Since the commencement of the sixth century ad it is 
known to have consisted of lOO 000 verses that is about eight times the 
size of the Iliad and the Odyssey put together The heroes of this great 
poem find prominent mention in the works of grammarians theologians 
political thinkers poets and dramatists almost uninterruptedly from 
about the fifth century b g Precepts culled from it are quoted by a Greek 
envoy as early as the second century b g while the prowess of its principal 
heroes is mentioned with admiration by royal personages in the Deccan 
already in the second century ad The whole poem is known to have 
been recited m temples in far off Cambodia as early as the sixth century 
ad In the next century we find the Turks of Mongolia reading ip their 
own idiom thrilling episodes like the Hidimbavadha The work was 
translated into their own vernacular by the people of Java before the end 
of the eleventh century a d 

The Mahabharata represents a whole literature rather than a single 
homogeneous work it constitutes a veritable treasure house of Indian 
lore both secular and religious and no other single work gives an insight 
into the innermost depths of the soul of the people as it does It is a 
Song of Victory commemorating the deeds of heroism m a war fought 
to avenge insults to womanhood and to maintain the just rights of a 
dynasty that extended the heritage of Bharata and knit together the North 
East West and South of India into one empire It is a purana samhita, 
(collection of old tales) containing diverse stories of seers and sages of 
beautiful maids and dutiful wives of \aliant warriors and of saintly kings 
It is also a magnificent poem desciibmg in inimitable language the fury 
of the battle field the stillness of the forest hermitage the majesty of the 
roaring sea dancing with billows and laughing with foam the just mdigna 
tion of the true daughter of a warrior line and the lament of the aged 
mother of dead heroes It is an authoritative book of law morality and 
social and political philosophy laying down rules for the attainment of 
dharma artha and kdma called tnvarga and also showing the way to 
liberation expounding the highest religious philosophy of India and 
inculcating reverence not only for Narayana the supreme Spirit Sarasvati 
from whom flow all learning and the arts and Nara the superman the 
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ideal fighter and seel and the dose associate of God, but also for mankind 
m geneial It is declared in the Sdntipamau This is the holy rnjstci) 
theie is nothing nobler than humanity 1 

ORIGIN AND ANTIQUI1Y 

Regarding the origin and antiquity of the epic oui mfoimation is 
surprisingly meagre It professes to be a composition of the holy sage 
krsna Dvaipayana V}lsa and is said to have been completed m thiee 
years But theie is eudencc to show that it has been added to fiom time 
to time that it has passed thiough several stages of development md that 
it has attained to its piesent bulk by a slow and gradual process Foi the 
beginnings of epic poetr) we must turn to the Vedic texts — the akhtfims 
and i tihasas embedded m the Brahmanas and allied literature and often 
recited at great sacrifices like the rajasnya and the mvamedha as well as 
the heio lauds sung in praise of mighty princes and warriors to the accom 
pamment of a musical instrument which in the Mahabharata itself is called 
sapta tantn vim seven stringed lute or lyre Of the stories songs and 
lauds referred to above not a few pioclaimed the sanctity of Kuruksetra 
the intrepidity of the inviolate Aijuna and the glory and fame of Bhaiata 
of Prafipa of Samtanu of Dhrtarastia V ucitiavirya of Panksit of 
Janamejaya and others of the Bhaiata or Kuiu lace and spoke of the 
feuds between the Kuius and the Sr nj ay as and the calamity that overtook 
the former It is such legends and lays that foimed the nucleus of an 
epic that assumed coherent shape sometime before Aivalayana and Panini 
Originally a heroic poem or Song of Victory known by the names of 
Bharata 3 and Bharati Katha. 4 the tale of the Bharata race or of the Bharata 
war singing the victory of the Pandas as led by Aijuna and Kr?na later 
identified with Nara and Narayana it was handled by successive geneia 
tions of sutas or baids devoted to the Bhagavat and well versed in Purtnic 
lore of BiShmanas who lecited charming tales and of ascetics living In 
the woods at Taksahla Naimisaranya, and other places who tiansfoimed it 
into a vast storehouse of old lays and ballads as well as of precepts on law 
polity morality and religion On the one hand it giew into a Holy Writ of 
the Bhagavatas — a Katsna V eda as it is called m the Adi and SvurgUroh&na 
parvans — written by the Sage Kr$na which taught bhaktt for VSsudeva 
Krsna and incorporated the Song of the Lord on the other hand, it 
summed up Brahmanism and all that it stood for and became a veritable 
encyclopaedia which forgot nothing and absorbed eveiythmg m which 
we find side by side martial songs giving highly coloured pictures of battle 
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fields wheie the twang of the warrior s bow resembles the rumbling of ram 
clouds and the shriek of troops sounds like the roar of the tempest tossed 
ocean lovely idylls depicting forest scenes and celebrating the victory of 
love and constancy over destiny and death scholastic discourses on religion 
philosophy and sociology intermingled with mild ascetic poetry of edifying 
wisdom and overflowing love towards man and beast 

THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE EPIC 
When the epic began the centre of Aryan civilization was in the valleys 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna where rose the flourishing kingdoms of 
the Kurus the Pancalas the Salvas and the Matsyas and the powerful 
confederacy of the Y adavas of Mathura Large tracts even in this region 
were then covered with forests some of which notably the Khandava vana 
the Kam> aka vana and the Dvaitavana aie prominently mentioned m 
the epic Through these regions glided sacred streams like die Sarasvati 
the Drsadvati and the MalinT the banks of which were dotted with serene 
hermitages of seers and sages echoing with the sweet songs of birds and 
clad with flowery attire of many colours and the smiling plains in the 
neighbourhood were washed by the Yamuna and the Ganga the waters of 
which reflected the splendours of the stately capitals of the warrior clans 
Before the epic was complete the Aryan civilization had spread over the 
whole of the vast sub continent named after the illustrious Bhaiata and 
stretching from Badan hallowed by the hermitage of Nara Naiayana * m 
the North to Kuman m the land of the Pandyas* m the extreme South and 
from Dvaravatl nestling under the shelter of Mount Ujjayanta 7 in the 
West to Pragjyotisa and Kamakhya 8 beyond the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra * 
m the East The centre of political gravity was m the western part of the 
Madhyadesa or the Upper Ganga valley though Magadha (South Bihar) 
was clearly laying the foundation of its future greatness But the name of 
Pataliputra was not yet heard of and the sturdy warriors of South Bihar 
were still content with their old hill fortress of Girivraja The people of 
the holy land watered by the Sarasvati and the Yamuna looked askance at 
the new type of imperialism that had been evolved on the banks of the 
•Son and had resulted in the imprisonment of hundreds of princes who 
were kept for slaughter m the fastness of Girivraja as mighty elephants 
are kept in mountain caves by the lion The statesmen of the Madhyadesa 
devised a new scheme of conquest which secured the release of these princes 
and the unification of Bharatavarsa under a just and virtuous emperor 
(dharma raja) who performed Vedic sacrifices and demanded from his lieges 
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’’only agreeable sen ices — homage or tribute 10 and had no desire to offer 
them as victims m a horrid rite 


THE KING AND THE SUBJECTS 

The great kings of the epic were usually a monarch tv ho could boast 
of an illustrious pedigree and a claim to rule b) hereditary light 11 But 
elective monarchies were not unknown and m the Puruvamsdnukv tana 
section of the Adiparvan we have a reference to a luler whom all the 
people elected to the kingship saying that he was a virtuous man In 
seveial passages mention is also made of kmgless people of coiporatiom 
(ganas) that were autonomous and of warrior dans having a titular king 
but actually governed by elders styled sangha mukhyas 13 

The head of the State m the epic was no autocrat He earned on the 
affairs of his realm with the assistance of a sabha which was either an 
assembly of all the warriors of the dan 13 or a council of eldeis consisting 
of the members of the royal family generals subordinate allies and other 
military chiefs 14 The circle of advisers and councillors was sometimes 
enlarged by the admission of priests and even lepiesentatnes of the lower 
ordeis of the people as the following extracts from the Sanliparvan seem 
to inuicate I shall tell you (the king) what kinds of mmisteis should be 
appointed by you Tour Brahmanas learned m the Vedas and readv witted 
who have completed the period of study and discipline and aie of puie 
conduct and eight Ksatriyas all of whom should have physical stiength 
and be capable of wielding weapons and one and twenty Vaisjas all of 
whom should be rich and three Sudras eveiy one of whom should be 
humble and of pure conduct and devoted to daily duties and one man of 
the suta caste possessing the knowledge of the Pui anas and the eight 
principal virtues should be your ministers 15 

The royal advisers m the epic did not hesitate to upbiaid oi leprove 
the king when he went wrong The king had also to defei to the wishes 
of the Biahmanas the stem mukhyas — elders of corporations — and the 
people whose opinion could not always be ignored 13 The connection 
between the king and his people was based on a theory of mutual aclv antage 
The king was to protect the people and do what was pleasing to them 17 m 
return for the taxes that he received For the efficient discharge of his 
duties he had to learn the Veda and the Sastras 18 and practise self control 10 

For the purposes of self defence and the defeat of his enemies the king 
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had to maintain a standing army with a senapati at its head The army 
was subdivided into regiments and battalions The fighting forces consisted 
not only of chariots elephants horses and infantry but also according to 
some passages of the Santiparvan of a navy labourers spies and local 
guides 20 Standards and flags were used significantly m the battles Among 
weapons the most interesting are the y antra (machine) and the Sataghni 
(hundred killer) which were often used as projectiles 21 The laws of war 
were humane though they~were not always observed in practice when 
feelings ran high The army seems to have been recruited from all castes 
though the Ksatriyas naturally formed the predominant element We have 
references not only to Brahmana generals but also to Vaifya and Sudra 
warriors along with those belonging to the Ksatriya caste for the great 
battle destructive of life body and sins brought on religious merit heaven 
and fame for all the Ksatriya Vaisya and Sudra heroes that engaged in it 22 

Though the four primary castes and the mixed castes were known 
social divisions had not yet become as rigid as m later times We have 
indeed in a passage of the Santiparvaru, the bold statement that there is no 
distinction of castes and that the whole of this universe is divine having 
emanated fiom Brahman created (equally) by the supreme Spirit men 
had on account of their karma (deed or profession) been divided into 
various castes 23 

In the fourth chapter of the Gita the Bhagavat Himself says that He 
cieated the four varnas or castes having regard to the distribution of 
qualities and works The qualities required in a member of the highest 
caste are thus described in the Pativratopakhyana of the Vanaparvan 
Wrath is the enemy of persons residing m their (own) body One who 
forsakes wrath and infatuation — him the gods consider as a Brahmana A 
person who speaks the truth and pleases his elders and though himself 
injured never injures another — him the gods consider as a Brahmana who 
has his senses under control who is virtuous devoted to studies, and pure 
and who knows how to restrain lust and anger— him the gods consider as a 
Brahmana The high minded man who loves all people as his own self, 
knows what is right and applies himself to all righteous acts — him the 
gods consider as a Brahmana A man who is devoted to studies and teaches 
others who performs sacrifices and officiates at sacrifices performed by others, 
and who gives away (in charity) according to his means — him the gods 
consider as a Brahmana The foremost of the twice born who is a student 
of the Vedas piactising continence who is generous sober and attends to 
his studies — him the gods consider as a Brahmana 44 

Ibid. XII 59 41 Ibid III 284 50 31 Ibid VIII 47 18 19 
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WOMENS POSITION 

Women weie accorded a place of honoui m the epic society and weic 
allowed a consideiable amount of fieedom in the earl} penod The 
misog}msis of the age no doubt spoke of girls as a toiment ind women as 
the loot of all e\il 0 but the better minds had nothing but vena ition foi 
the fan sex Women shall always be honoui ed for when they aie honouied 
the deities lejoice 7 Tluec things do not become impure — women gems 
and water ia Women should not be slain 29 1 he noble sentiments ibout 

women are leflected in the ta’es of Savitri Sakuntala Tipati DamayantT 
and Slta than whom no more tender and delicate types of women ue to be 
found Epic heioines received a liberal education in then fatheis houses 
and some of them developed into well taught and clever disputants 
Draupadi is lepiesented as telling Yudhisthira how m the diys then long 
gone by hei fathei and hei biothas leceived lessons on the mti of Bihispati 
from an etudite Biahmana and she had hei self listened to alt those It lined 
discourses seated in hei fathei s lap 30 In the Udyogapawan a Ksatriya 
mation is descubed as being widely known for hei knowledge and 
learning ^ In sevei il epic stories we find Ksatnya muds choosing their 
own husbands and m a famous episode of the 1 anapanan a king asks his 
daughter to choose a husband and says that he will give her to the man of 
hei choice 32 

The seclusion of women was practised in ceitain families but in my 
of the epic talcs bear witness to a freer life when women lud aside then 
veils and came out of their houses specially at the time of a svayanwaia 
on the occasion of a great national festival or at a time of sorrow 1 he 
characteristic traits of the women of the period and the place they occupied 
m society are clearly biought ou£ m seveial upakhyan&s In the stoiy of 
Savitn we have the ideal wife wrestling with the god of death for the life 
of her husband The episode of Vidula bcais testimony to the ficice un 
bending spun of a true daughtei of anstocratic patents who fexhoits her 
indolent son to fiaie up like a torch of ebony wood though it be but for a 
moment but not to smouldei like a file of chaff just to prolong life 33 

The place of the wife in domestic economy is best descubed in the 
following lines of the Sakuntalopdkhyana 


A wife is half the man transcends 
In value far all other fhends 


Hurl I 159 11 Ibid XIII S8 1 ff 
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THE MAHABHARATA SOML ASPECTS OF IIS CULlURL 
She eveiy earthly blessing brings 
And e\en redemption fiom hei spnngs 
In lonely homes companions bright 
These charming women give delight 
Like fatheis wise in duty tried 
To virtuous acts they prompt and guide 
Whene er we suffer pain and grief 
Like mothers kind they bring relief 34 

THE RELIGION OF THE MAHaBHaRATA 
The leligion which the Mahabharata inculcates has a twofold basis 
the truth and the Vedas 35 but its religious ideas are not a mere lephca of 
those pi ev ailing m the Vedic period Great changes had taken place in 
the conception of the gods and the problems of life The old Vedic gods 
had lost much of then pristine splendour and the piesiding deities of 
nature became quite human in diess talk and action New deities like 
Skanda Vaisravana and Mambhadra took their place in the pantheon 
The deification of heioes pioceeded apace but the whole woild of the 
gods and the demigods sentient beings and inanimate things was con 
ceived as a perpetual process of creation and destiuction filling eternity 
with an eveilastmg rhythm and the entile scheme was placed undei the 
law of karma which states that every individual shall reap the fruit of 
deeds he or she peiformed in previous lives As a calf could recognize 
its mother among a thousand kme so the effect of past deeds would not 
fail to find out the doer 33 

The new doctune that the operation of this law can be modified by 
the giace (prasada) of God the Ordainer (Kvara Dhatr) combined with the 
loving faith (bhal ti) of die worshipper was preached among others by 
the Bhagavatas or Pancaratras who taught bhakti for Krsna identified 
with Visnu and Narayana Their religious and philosophical views are 
expounded in the Bhagavad GltS the Narayamya the Visvopakhyana and 
several other theistic treatises incorporated into the great epic Rival 
sects also make their appearance the most notable being the PaJupatas 
who lay stress on devotion to Siva Pahipati and the Sauras devoted to the 
sun or Surya The growth of diese sects threatened to destroy the solidarity 
of the Aryan community Separatist tendencies of ex ti erne sectarianism 
were however sought to be checked by the doctrine that Visnu the God 
of the BhSgavatas is identical with Siva the deity of the Pasupatas (£ivaya 
Visnurupaya) 37 This compromise prepared the ground for the doctrine 
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of the Trimurti which seeks to unite the gods of the orthodox theologians 
into a trinity of aspects or forms and unity in essence In the form of 
Brahma the One God creates in the form of Purusa (Visnu) He preseivcs 
and in the form of Rudra (Siva) He lulls the universe into eteinil sleep 18 
The next step was to identify the great gods such as India Surya Skanda 
Varuna Yama and Sanaiicara with the Trimurti 39 and regaid them as 
but manifestations of the Primeval Spirit the Lord (Isana) who is adored by 
all and to whom all make offerings — the true the one undecaying Brahman 
both manifest and unmanifest 

How could one win admittance to the realm of this Primeval Spmt 
and attain immortality? Not by hundreds of sacrifices but by self restraint 
renunciation vigilance and goodwill towards all beings Self restraint 
renunciation and vigilance — these are the three horses of Brahman He 
who rides on the car of his soul having yoked (these horses) with the help 
of reins of right behaviour goes O king to the realm of Brahman shaking 
off all fear of death He who assures to all beings freedom from fear goes 
to the highest of regions the blessed abode of Visnu The fruit that a 
man reaps by granting protection from harm cannot be obtained by 
thousands of sacrifices or daily fasts 40 These sentiments arc echoed by a 
Greek devotee of Vasudeva Krsna the C od of gods, in an epigraphic record 
of the second century bc The new school of saints and seers to whom 
we owe these and similar ideas lays stress on atma yajna (sacrifice in the 
form of meditation on the Self) in place of the older patu yajna (sacrifice 
of animals) 

Death comes from infatuation and immortality is acquired by truth 
Abstaining from injury shaking off desire and anger and resorting to 
the truth with a happy and contented mind I shall scoff at death like an 
immortal Engaged in the sacrifice of peace possessed of self control and 
demoted also to the sacrifice of Brahman the sacrifices I shall perform are 
those of speech mind, and deed when the sun enters his northerly course 
How can one like me celebrate an animal sacrifice which is full of cruelty? 
How can one endowed with wisdom perform like a ghoul, a sacrifice of 
destruction after the manner of the Ksatnyas — -a sacrifice which brings 
only transitory rewards? I am born of my own Self O father, and without 
progeny I shall seek my own spiritual welfare I shall offer the sacrifice 
of the Self I require no children to be my saviours 41 It is interesting 
to note that it was Ghora Angirasa, the preceptor of Krsna Devakiputra 
mentioned m the Chdndogya U punisad 42 who first taught the puruso. yajnu 
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vidya in the form of a meditation This indicates the source of mspira 
tion of the famous poets and sages who sang of the newer morality 

Doubts however not only about the value of sacrificial rites but also 
about the efficacy of religion and morality and the justice and benevolence 
of God Himself are expressed now and then A long suffering princess 
complains that a man does not attain prosperity by piety gentleness 
forgiveness straightforwardness and other virtues and expresses her con 
viction that the blessed God the self created the great Grand sire with 
secret action destroys creatures by creatures playing with them as a boy 
* with toys Not like a father or a mother does the Creator behave to his 
creatures like ordinary mortals he acts m anger 43 

To this the man of religion replies that true piety seeks no reward 
(dharmam carami susrom na dharma phala karanat) Do not he adds 
speak ill of God who is the Lord of all creatures learn to know Him 
bow to Him let not your understanding be such Never disregard that 
supreme Being O Krsna through whose mercy the mortals by pious 
observances become immortal 44 The Lord Himself says in the Gita 
All beings I regard alike not one is hateful to Me or beloved but those 
who with loving faith worship Me abide in Me and I also m them 45 

Ibid III SO 36 38 Ibid HI 31 4 41 42 IX 29 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE EPICS 


T HE Mahabharata and the Ramayana are unique documents in the 
literary history of the world Especially in the field of religion mysti 
cism and philosophy they have depicted phases ranging from the divine 
to the mundane from the transcendental to the empirical view of life In 
these two great epics we find the full and vigorous development of the 
Hindu mind from its early babblings to the period of philosophical 
discussions on the serene aspects of human thought here we get specimens 
of the songs to Nature in plenty like those of the Vedic baids here we get 
also the philosophical moorings for later thinking m imitation of the 
Upamsads the established precepts of the sages of India Nature and the 
divine unknown aie here biought together and in between them are 
encrusted gods and goddesses apsarases (celestial nymphs) gandharvas 
(divine musicians) nagas (serpent demons with human faces) asuras 
(demons) and others The human mind does not rest merely with these 
so we find also here a moral code common to both gods and men in 
antipathy to whom the devils and demons are always shown as acting 
Thus we have here a separate pantheon a separate moral code and a 
separate tieatment of religion mysticism and philosophy 

The Mahabharata being encyclopaedic in its nature contains whole 
chapters on religion mysticism, and philosophy In the histones of the 
various peoples of the world we find that the religio superstitious aspects 
are meant for the layman the mystic elements for the saintly and the 
philosophical features for the analytical mind As the age of the epic 
oscillates between the date of the Bhirata war and the age reaching almost 
the precincts of the Chnstian era we naturally find in the epic text a 
spiritual fountain consisting of all sorts of compositions in which all types 
of leadeis — the agnostics the mystics the philosophers and others — can 
possibly quench their thirst The different systems of philosophy i e the 
Yoga the Samkhya the Vedanta (or more properly the Aranyaka) and 
the Lokayata and also Brahmanic sacerdotalism the sects of the Saiva 
(especially Pa^upata) PaficarStra Sakta Saura, Nandidharma and others 
■ue all descubed in the epic 

THE EPIC PANTHEON 

The agelong epics have eventually imbibed into themselves the 
Aryan and the non Aryan or Vratya 1 elements of mythology and have 

The Viaiyas some scholars bold were not non Aryans but only non Vedic Aryans — ed 
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created a sound background for the Hindu religion which has remained 
almost the same m the following centuries To illustrate the Krsm and 
the Siva elements found in the Mahabharata are foreign to the early Vedic 
and Brahmanic periods and a complete assimilation of the two has been 
effected m it from the point of view of mythology we find that the 
Mahabharata stands just midway between the Vedic and the later Puranic 
penods Here it is not only a concern of the gods but of men and gods 
acting together for the welfare of humanity Even gods and men are 
shown as fighting against each other The fight of Aijuna with Siva m 
the guise of a Kirata and the episode of Agasti s cursing Nahusa in heaven 
may elucidate the point The best of all gods descend upon the earth m 
times of necessity and the epic heroes ascend to heaven above at a time 
of emergency As men quarrel for supremacy even so the gods try to 
usurp supremacy among themselves Gods marry at times among human 
beings and beget children mysteriously 1 he epic gods stand fully 
anthropomorphized 

Along with the Vedic element the epics present the three sectarian 
gods Visnu Krsna Brahma and Rudra&va The worship of Brahma as 
Father God and as one forming part of the Hindu Trinity is an outcome 
of the Upanisadic period The authors of the epics exalt the position of 
Visnu Krsna by incorporating the characters of Narayana and Visnu Krsna 
in the Vedic Visnu and by Brahmamzing the cult of Krsna who was the 
warlord of the Abhlras In the Hanvamsa — a supposed appendix of the 
Mahabharata — Krsna appears as the supreme Visnu born on the earth 
The Vedic gods gradually recede into the background and sectarian gods 
assume prominence in the epics Though sectarian feelings of rivalry are 
depicted in them and the superiority of one god over the others is shown 
efforts are also made to proclaim the identity of Visnu and Siva or that 
of Brahma Visnu and Siva as constituting the Hindu Trinity 

The eight major gods of the epic pantheon are Surya Soma Vayu 
Agm Yama Varuna Kubera, and Indra who are described also as the 
guardians of the quarters 3 Vayu Vata Maruta and Anila are the 
designations of the wind god the life of the world * Maruts are mentioned 
as vataskandhas while VayuMarut is treated by Indra as his servant 4 
Hanumat appears as the son or messenger of Vata Agm reputed as 
having burnt the Khandava forest assumes a minor role in the sectarian 
passages of the epic Son of Visnu or the All God Atman or a form of 
Siva he burns down the universe at pralaya (period of dissolution) His 
mam representative is Skanda the army chief (senapati) Yama the 

* Manu (\ 96) designates them as lokapalas 

3 Mbh III 147 27 Ibid I 32 8 
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guardian of hell and the bestower of bliss upon the good and woe upon 
the wicked cames the soul of the dead to his realm the Puspodakt In 
Yama s heaven there are kings sinners and those who die at the solstice 
His assembly hall (sabha) is said to have been built by Visvak liman The 
awe of this god of justice Dharma Vaivasvata son of the sun was felt by 
gods and men alike His discourse to Naciketas and his dialogue with 
Savitn figure prominently Yamas and Dhamas protect the path to 
heaven 5 The Ramdyana refers to Yama satru 6 Vanina the supreme 
ruler (samraf) of the physical and the moral world as shown m the Rg Veda , 
appears in the epics as a mere lord of the west accompanied by male 
and female rivers snakes demons ( daityas ) half gods ( sddhyas ) and 
deities ( devatas ) Described as a dwarf as one dwelling m the north m 
Mt Kailasa and as a demonic gate keepei Macaruka kubera (alias Mam 
bhadra or Vai&anara) is the god of wealth the jewel givei the guardian 
of travellers and the king of the yaksas India the slaver of Namuci and 
the Biahmana Vrtra is anthropomorphized to a large extent he is endowed 
with his old grandeur and has his own heaven Called Visnu Soma fire 
air time in all its divisions earth and ocean the overlord of the great 
cloud and its thunder and creator and destroyer Indra the king of 
Vasus could not conquer Tripura People used to celebrate Indra maha 
in. place of which Krsna started his own Go maha Each world cycle 
possesses its own Indra 

Rbhus are sometimes exalted to the position of the highest gods 
Further there are the guhyakas the demons the physicians of the gods 
the firstborn the golden birds which weave the white and black of time 
which creek the wheel of time with all its seasons and make the sun and 
sky Visv avasu and Citraratha are celebrated among the gandharvas whose 
lists aie varied Gandharva tattva (the lore of singing) and yuddha 
gandharva (war music) are referred to r Menaka Sahajanya Pirmni, 
Punjaka sthala Ghrta sthala. Ghrtaci VifSvSoT Anumloca Pramloca, and 
Manovati — these daughters of Pradha are the most renowned of the 
apsfirases Kama, or cupid whose ensign is the Makara and his arrows 
are mentioned Reference is also made to the sddhyas the vidyddharus 
the twelve Adityas the eight Vasus the eleven Rudras and the two Alvins 
(or m their place Prajapati and Vasatkara) 

Identical with the gods m being are the pitrs (manes) who are 
described also as pretas they together with pisacas yatudhanas raksasas 
and pramathas are said to worship Prajapati Brahma in his paradise 

Ibid IX 44 S3 
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is supreme E\idently attempts were made m the Mahabhaiata to smooth 
down the prevalent sectarian ill feeling The scenes of VisvaiGpa md the 
hnal section of the Narayana Rudra fight emphasize the unity of Naiavan i 
and Rudia which gate use to the notion of Han Hara Visnu and Biahma 
aie said to ha\e spiung from the right and left sides of Siva At times one 
of the 1 unity is presented as subordinate to and praising the olhei indicat 
ing the ibsence of difference A concept of Hindu Trinity was formulated 
to explain the thiee functions of creation pieseivation and destruction 11 
The three divinities weie latei identified with the three gunas — sattva 
tajas and tamas These gods may be considered as also occupy the stirting 
points of the different systems of philosophy 

Biahma Though occupying a subordinate position in the epic 
pantheon he is described as the supreme creator a passive active god 
holy eternal and wise though not omniscient He is said to have been 
sprung fiom the lotus m the naval of Visnu 12 or out of the golden egg 13 
He is designated by such epithets as Prajapati and Pitamaha and is called 
Catuimuiti (having four forms)' 1 and Catuimukha (having foui faces 
inrplvmg the foui Vedas) The Mahdbharata refeis to his seven mindboin 
sons 15 His paradise is located above that of India He is sometimes lauded 
as the supreme God Siva who is said to have been boin fiom the foiehcad 
of Brahma gets a son by prostrations befoie him Krsna acts it the behest 
of Biahma m the case of Jarasandha 16 In the Mahabhaiata Biahma aits 
as Siva s charioteer and asks Siva to help India 17 Hopkins s view tint 
the religions of Vsnu and Siva are superimposed upon the older worship 
of Biahma 18 is not correct as the two cults antedated the Brahma worship 
Visnu The Rg Veda the Satapatha Brahmana the Kafha Upamijad 
the Tatttiriya Upaniiad and othci Vedic woiks show the different stages 
through which Visnu was attaining eminence In the Bhtsmaparvan the 
supreme Spmt is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is identified with 
Vasudeva The Anu Gita speaks of the virdt form shown by Krsna to 
Uttanka as the Vaisnava form The MahdbhUrata brings about pauty 
between Visnu and Siva by enumerating the thousand names of both the 
gods b8th lists have taken shape due to mutual influence The notion 
of the avamras appears to have just nnde a beginning in the epic period 
Both Kisna Vasudeva and Rama aie identified with Visnu and thus they 
aie gods on the earth In the Bhagavad Gita Krsna tells Arjuna that he 
takes bath whenever dharma is m a sinking condition 19 The doctrine of 
the ten ava tarns however seems not to have come into vogue in the epic 
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period It is only m the interpolated sections of the Mahabharata that the 
ten incarnations are enumerated 20 

Narayana The Taittmya Aranyaka for the first time speaks of 
Narayana as the supreme Being endowed with all Upanisadic attributes 
The Mahabharata identifies Vasudeva Krsna with Narayana whose abode 
is located m the Svetadvipa He is called Narayana because his resting 
place (ayana) is the waters (nara — apah) 21 Possibly Narayana is of 
Dravidian ongin the serpent god of the proto Indians having waters as his 
resting place Here in Narayana then appears to be the polarization of 
tire fierce destructive element of the serpent and the lotus which is the 
symbol of fertility and from which Brahma (the Creator) is said to have 
sprung The Mahabharata refers to the fight between Rudra and Narayana 

Vasudeva Krsna From the Taittmya Aranyaka 22 it would appear that 
Vasudeva was the name of a divinity before the period of the Mahabharata 
He is called Satvata Satyaki and Janardana in the Mahabharata 23 Bhisma 
calls Vasudeva the eternal god mysterious beneficent and loving whom 
the Brahmanas Ksatriyas Vaisyas and Sudras worship by their devoted 
actions 24 The Bhagavad Gita describes Vasudeva to be all and Sri Krsna 
states Among Vrsnis I am Vasudeva 25 The problem of Vasudeva 
Krsna has been dealt with by various scholais by propounding several 
theories and none of them has commanded general acceptance The name 
Krsna occurs as the composer of a hymn of the Rg Veda 23 and the 
Chdndogya Upamsad speaks of Devaklputra Krsna as a pupil of Ghora 
Angirasa 27 The early struggle between Indra and Krsna indicated in 
the Rg Veda 28 is continued to be remembered m the epic by Krsna s 
advocacy of the worship of the mountain in place of the performance oi 
Indra mahotsava Krsna appears in the Mahabharata (1) as an ordinary 
human being a friend of Arjuna and counsellor of the Pandavas (2) as a 
semi divine being and (3) the supreme Being Dr Sukthankar has 
expressed the view that there is absolutely no direct and positive evidence 
to support the theory that originally Krsna was some kind of god who was 
subsequently transformed by the epic poets into a man ** The Hanvam&a 
and the Puranas refer succinctly to the cowherd boy Gopala Krsna the 
son of Vasudeva and DevakI and the slayer of Kamsa Krsna is described 
m the above works as the Vrsm prince of Dvaraka and as one dosely 
associated with Arjuna The personality of the supreme Krsna appears to 
have resulted from the fusion of the Brahmamc tradition of Brahma Visnu 
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and otheis and the Vratya tradition which added its doctune of monotheism 
and Narayana 

Siva Rudra In the Mahabharata we recognize three different strita 
piesenting the characteristics of Si\a first the older traditions secondly 
the amalgamation of the Vratja Siva and the Aryan Rudia and thirdly the 
accretion of new materials To the first period may be referred the expies 
sions maha yogituara mahdsepa nagna 30 urdhva hnga 31 digvasas 3 and 
Urdhva retas 8S which indicate the earlv Yogic and nude representations of 
Siva familiar to the Mohenjodaro period The close association of the Naga 
tribe with Siva is suggested by the mention of the seven hooded seipent 
with reference to Siva 34 The refeiences to the fierce and malevolent Rudra 
the hrtti vasas 3S the makhaghna the destroyer of Pusan s teeth 36 and al o 
the iatarudriya and the rudra homa as well as to the Mujavat mountain 
the residence of Siva and Panati aie all related to the second namely the 
Vedic and Brahmamc period The mention of Siva as kuru karta (Kuru 
maker) kuru vast (dweller among Kuius ) 37 and as giver of a boon to Mar 
kandeya and the weapon known as pasupaidstrd to Arjuna seems to have 
some historical bearing To the third period belong the accounts of Nila 
kantha or Sitikantha amrta tnaihana Siva s birth his bearing the 
crescent his association with Nandin and Ganga the episodes of Daksa 
Andhaka, Tripura and the version of the eleven Rudras 33 Like Visnu 
Siva also is described as the supreme Being the All ill all the omniscient 
Ruler of the universe though his principal role is as that of its destroyer 

In the Ramayana Siva designated Sankara and Rudra appears as a god 
of the North but he is not regarded as highei than the devas 30 Ravana over 
throws Sankara 40 who in his role as Hara is described as the destroyer of 
the universe at the end of the yuga Hara (Siva) is said to have drunk poison 
at the instance of Han 41 Siva is called Mahesvara and has a wonder tree 
on Himavat 42 where Kubcra became yellow eyed by seeing him He is also 
called Mahadeva, Sambhu possessed of eleven epithets 43 (probably the 
Rudras), Tryambaka 44 Amarefo lord of b hut as smiter of Tripura burner 
of Kama 43 father of Skanda 46 drinker of world destroying poison, destroyer 
of Daksa s sacrifice 4T receiver of the falling Gangs 48 earner of the rosary. 
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etc In the interpolated Uttarakanda Siva is more exalted and put under 
Visnu 49 

The institution of gods and goddesses had come into full vogue by the 
time of the final redaction of the Mahabharata The names of the consorts 
of the diffeient gods have been enumerated in the Udyogaparvan 40 Ravi 
= Prabhavati Vahm = Svaha Candra=Rohmi Yama = Dhumorna 

Varuna=Gauri Dhane^vara = Rddhi Narayana=LaksmI Udadhi = 

Jahnavi Rudra = Rudram and Pitamaha=VedI More names like Hr! 
Sri (fame glory prosperity) Uma Laksmi and Sarasvatl also occur in this 
epic There are clear traces of the worship of the Mother Goddess m the 
Mahabharata The Hanvamia calls her nagna (naked) reminiscent of the 
nude representations of this Mother Goddess Rukmim at the time of her 
marriage is said to have first worshipped Durga Arjuna s prayer to Durga 
in the Bhlsmaparvan and the prayer of Yudhisthira to her found m the 
Vtrdtaparvan 1 are very late interpolations they refer to various new names 
and characteristics of the goddess The description of Kali the fierce 
goddess occurs m the account of Aivatthaman s nocturnal raid of the 
Pandava camp 53 

The Mahabharata also contains expressions like bhagalmgd mahe&vafi 
prafi 53 mdtrka, bhagadevd etc In the Sabhaparuan a demoness Jara 
called the grha devata (tutelary deity) is stated to have been installed m 
every house to ward off the demons 54 Much more interesting is the descrip- 
tion of the horrible demoness m the country of the VahTkas woishipped in 
Sakalapura the capital of the Madras who is said to smg the following song 
on the fourteenth night of the dark fortnight Oh when shall I have the 
pleasure again of singing the songs of the VahTkas I When shall I have a 
sumptuous feast of beef pork camel and ass flesh as well as of rams and 
cocks with Gaudiya wine to boot in the company of the stout and fair Sakala 
women I Unlucky indeed is he who eats no such dainties M The custom 
indicated by the flesh and the Gaudiya wine may have given rise to the 
pafica mahdra rites of later Saktism 

Karttikeya and other Gods The epics describe Karttikeya as the son 
of Agm and Akafeganga or of Agni and Svaha and his marriage to Deva 
sena M He is also spoken of as the son of Duiga andujg^a — all the three 
together form the eaily triad Karttikeya was respbnsmie for the destruc 
tion of JTarakSsura Nandm and Siva ganas are mentioned in the Mahd 
bharata which associates the linga with Siva and gives details of the mode 
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of linga worship 3r As foi Ganapati Wmternitz and some otlio scholars 
doubt his existence in the epic pantheon 

TEMPLES AND RITUALS 

The epics contain expiessions like devayalana caitya and caityaviksa 
and also alaya of Nagas 38 When Rama was visiting Agast) a s dsrama he 
is said to have come across shrines dedicated to eighteen gods 9 Temples 
were found empty at Dasaratha s death 80 Yudhisthira in his journey came 
across a sacred grove containing altars of saints and the various gods A 
painted image of the demoness JarS was ■worshipped with pei fumes flowers 
incense and food Holy trees were also worshipped 

The epics describe various forms of ritual the rajasuya the i lajapeya 
the soma (the creeper replaced by the Pulika plant ) 91 and the monthly and 
seasonal sacrifices The Bhismaparvan refers to the satvata rites Indra 
maha Brahma maha 92 samaja m honour of Siva 98 sattra to Visnu svasti 
vacana and tales of fire cult appear to have attained popularity The 
system of Safi appears to have been prevalent Among other rites and 
superstitions which the epics mention there are covenants of blood, of 
death of water love fillets magic drugs ordeals of fire water and so on 

PHILOSOPHY AND MYSTICISM 

As in the case of the pantheon in matters of philosophy and mysticism 
also the Mahabharata tried to Brahmanize the non Aryan lore It has 
presented to us almost the entire treasure house of beliefs, and practices 
that were m vogue at the time Vedanta is called the £kantm s religion 
Samkhya Yoga Paficaratra and V^daranyaka are described as the four 
varieties of knowledge 94 It is pointed out that Kapila declared the 
Samkhya and Hiranyagarbha the Yoga Both Visnu and Siva ire stated 
to be the lords of yoga The Anu Glta ts refers to various doctrines current 
among the people and problems such as permanence and impermanence 
of piety and its various forms existence or non existence unity or diversity, 
of the permanent principle relation between Brahman and truth and 
time and space The Sdntiparvan refers to the preference some have for 
maksa marga and others for yajha mSrga and also to raja dharma ahimsS, 
uncha vrata and Veda vrata 99 Though Yoga BhSgavata and other systems 
accept the Samkhya doctrine with slight vaiiations, the vein of mysticism 
is common to all 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE EPICS 

As regards the means of knowledge the Mahabharata accepts the 
authority of the Vedic scriptures (Agama) perception and inference as valid 
Four canons of Nyaya are described 67 Dialecticians unbelievers doubters 
critics of the Vedas haters of Brahmanas and devotees of mere logic and 
reasoning are all denounced throughout 68 Reference is made to the 
Puranas and the Itihasas 68 as well as the deceitfulness of the Veda 70 

SECTS 

The Mahabharata describes various religious and philosophical sects 
The Paiupata sect is said to have been proclaimed by Siva himself 
Though blamed by the unintelligent on account of its being occasionally 
opposed to the rules of the Sastra and the varnasrama (castes and orders) 
it is nevertheless referred to as a system appreciated by those of perfect 
wisdom whose path is asserted to be really superior to the orders (atya 
srama ) 71 A detailed account is given of the mode of the worship of the 
linga and the pasupata vrata 72 Aumas Mahesvaras Nandidharmas 
Kaumaras and the rest are added m the Kumbhakonam edition of the 
Mahabharata 73 In the epithet pahca mahakalpa applied to Visnu the 
epic commentator sees reference to the Agamas (scriptures) of the Sauras 
the Saktas the Gane4as the Saivas and the Vaisnavas 74 With the excep 
tion of the Gane&s the other sects are to be found m the text According 
to Hopkins the Sauras the Vaisnavas and their precursors — the Panca 
ratras the Bhagavatas and the Bhagavad bhaktas — are mentioned 75 

Reference is also made to Lokayatas 76 to Carvaka to haters of the 
Brahmanas to the shaven and the naked and to those wearing the yellow 
robe Buddha is called a nastika m the Ramayana 

TRACES OF THE PHILOSOPHIC SYSTEMS 
Cosmology The Mahabharata propounds different theories about 
cosmology creation from the cosmic egg by the primordial Person by the 
duality of the sex and by the unmanifest or impersonal Brahman Brahma 
is said to have sprung from a golden egg Ihe personalistic hypothesis 
of creation is introduced by raising Siva or Visnu Krsna to the status of 
the supreme Being who is then considered I^vara or the personal God 
The theory of Puru§a and Prakiti seems to be a direct development of the 
idea of ardhanantvara (god conceived as androgynous) Prakrti is held to 
be different from the cosmic Pjurusa and it is said to act either under 
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His control" or His impelling to activity the creative elements 78 or 
alone 7 * Purusa and Prakrti again axe regarded as two aspects of 
Brahman Brahma is also said to have been created from Brahman or 
avyakta 80 

Samkhya The Samkhya which for the first time contributed to 
the metaphysical analysis in Indian philosophy has been adopted variously 
by schools of Indian thought The Mahabharata speaks of the Samkhya 
as a system (darsana) and an enumeration (pan samkhyana ) 81 The 
Samkhya theory is discussed at several places in the Mahabharata Besides 
the theories of Pancasikha and Devala the Santiparvan gives three different 
accounts of the cosmic principles of the Samkhya system In XII 310 8ff 
Yajnavalkya explains to Janaka the eight Prakrtis comprising the avyakta 
(unmanifest) mahat (cosmic intelligence) ahankara (egoity) and the five 
gross elements and the sixteen vtkaras (modifications) comprising the five 
finer elements the five organs of perception and the five organs of action 
and the manas thus constituting the twenty four principles In another 
place the epic enumerates the principles as including avyakta osadhi 
Hiranya garbha the earth and the sky ahankara the five gross elements 
and the five subtle elements 82 The third account has avyakta jhana 
buddht manas etc 88 

The Samkhya in its early phases is called nifUvara (atheistic) or 
devoid of a belief m a personal and supieme God 84 Later by the addition 
of the twenty fifth principle it is often designated pahca vim&atika The 
Yogins the Paiupatas and the Bhagavatas superadded the twenty sixth 
principle namely one exalted spirit as supreme Spirit or God The epic 
Samkhya assumes the three gunas — sattva rajas and tamos gods men and 
beasts come under the influence of these three qualities and the Brahmanas 
Ksatnyas and Vaiiyas possess them in gradation The problem of the 
plurality or unity of souls is discussed m detail 

Paficasikha Kapileya 85 is said to be the first disciple of Asuri a disciple 
of Kapila who was the propounder of the Samkhya system and was well 
versed in the Pancaratra doctrine Disgust with birth disgust with acts, 
and disgust with all things ( sarvamrveda ) — at is on these the foundation 
of the system of Pancasikha is based Nirvana is attained by the rejection 
of untrustworthy delusion (anaivasika maha) which leads to religious 
practices and hopes of reward Pancaiikha uses the terms sSmkhya, 
pva and ksetrajna (rather than Atman) The thirty one principles 
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RELIGION and philosophy of I he epics 
propounded by Pancasikha aie enumerated as follows 86 (1 xi) five 
karmendnyas five jhanendnyas and manas (ten oigans and mind) (xu) 
buddhi (intellect) (xm) sattva (equilibnum) (xiv) ahankara (egoity) 
(xv) vasana (general disposition) (xvi) avidya (ignorance) (xvu) Prakrti 
(Primordial Nature) (xvm) maya (Creative Pov er) (xix) sukha duhkha 
pnyapnya dvandva (combination of the contraries m the form of happiness 
and misery the pleasant and the unpleasant) (xx) kala (time) (xxixxvu) 
panca mahabhulas sadbhava asadbhava (forming seven constituents l e 
five gross elements together with being and non being) (xvmxxx) vidht 
(cause) sukra (seed) and bala (power) (xxxi) Purusa or Atman (the source 
which is recognized by the philosophers to be the Unmanifest) It was 
probably after Paficaiikha that the Bhagavad Gltd added seven elements 
(desire aversion pleasure pain body perception and courage) to the 
twenty four principles making thirty-one m all Hopkins describes Panca 
gikha s system as an advanced type of Brahmanism minus maya According 
to Das Gupta it is akin to the system preached by Caraka Sulabha the 
disciple of Pancahkha who attended the court of Janaka like her guru 
preached that one should not have any attachment as one s own because 
ones self is part of the same self m any other body composed of pai tides 
which revert to the unmanifest source " Asita Devala who is said to have 
received the glory of Siva 88 propounded a theory which speaks of the 
following elements 88 five gross elements kala bhdva abhava ten organs 
citta manas buddhi Itsetrajha (the spirit) Death in this theory is caused 
by wind The highest goal according to Devala lies m dnanda 80 — in the 
state of Brahman, 

Yoga Two kinds of yogas are described in the Mahabhdrata One 
in which Rudra is spoken as the supreme and which enables a person to 
wander m the ten directions and the other the eightfold path (astdnga 
yoga )" described in the Vedas which is accepted by the dassical school 
Items of yoga , such as rules about diet and the mode of attaining the 
ultimate bliss are also described Samkhya ensures knowledge and yoga 
health through the first one attains knowledge of the principles and 
through the second one attains direct perception The Mahabhdrata 
effects an a malgam ation of the two by declaring both as equally efficacious 
Vaisnavism The Vaifnavism preached m the Mahabhdrata is varied 
m character Vai§nava elements are mainly found in the Bhagavad Gltd 82 
the Moksadharmaparvan 88 and the Anu Gltd 84 At some places Vaisnavism 
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is depicted as pantheism to which is supet added a personal God at others 
it is a theistic doctrine explained away by the Vyuhas The doctrine o f 
the Vyuhas set forth in the Narayamya section may be summarized as 
follows Vasudeva the supieme Soul the internal ruler of all Sankar 
sana primeval matter Prakrti Pradyumna cosmic mind manas 
Amruddha cosmic self consciousness ahankaia It is said that sometimes 
one vyuha or foim of the Lord is taught and sometimes two three or 
four 

Ekantika religion equivalent also to Narayamya Satvata Bhagavata 
Pancaratra or Vaisnava however is stated at many places to be the best 
form of Vaisnavism The Narayamya' 1 * is the earliest exposition of the 
Ekantika dharma which preaches sole devotion to Narayana or the supreme 
Lord as the only means of seeing Him The system is said to have been 
originally promulgated by the seven rsis the Citrasikhandms in a hundred 
thousand verses containing rules m harmony with the Vedas for all affairs 
of men and precepts about the religion of action and contemplation In 
Svetadvlpa it is stated reside men without senses who do not eat anything 
who are sinless devotees of the Lord and who are absorbed m Him who 
is bright like the sun The Santipai van states that this dharma was revealed 
to Jmamejaya m the Han Gltd and also that it was related to Arjuna at 
the beginning of the war The Narayamya describes also the mode of 
creation and destruction and the incarnations of Visnu Svetadvipa has 
been located somewhere near Egypt or Asia Minor by scholars and some 
take the Narayamya to be influenced by Christian doctrines However 
I agree with Win term t7 when he observes In my opinion the description 
of Svetadvipa refen ed to m both the epics does not remind us of the 
Christian eucharist but of heavenly regions such as Vaikuntha Goloka 
Kailasa and the Sukhavatl paradise of Buddha Amitabha 94 

Vedanta There are some passages and whole chapteis on the 
Vedantic doctrine of Brahman I he Sanat sujatiya * 7 is an instance m 
point The Bhagavad Gita, also refers to the expression Vedantakrt 94 

From the above analysis one would feel inclined to state after Deussen 
and Dahlmann that the epic philosophy is a transition philosophy between 
the period of the Upanisads and that of the later systems What may be 
seen from the above outline is that the epics give only an enumeration of 
many systems in vogue from almost the postRgVedic times to the 
beginnings of the new systems The Bhagavad Gita alone is probably a 
work of the type which Deussen and Dahlmann hinted at 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY or tHE LPICS 
ETHICAL STANDARDS AND HUMAN DESTINY 

The doctnnes of Yajnavalkya Pancadkhi De\ala Bhisma Sanatsujata 
and Sri Krsna are imbued with the spirit of mysticism And all ascetic 
poetry contained in the Mahabharata represents the attitude of the Hindu 
mind towards problems of higher thought and wisdom The ultimate 
goal of life is expressed in vanous terms such as nirvana ananda and 
amrta The heavens of the various gods the world of Fathers and the 
hell ( garta ) also find their place the goal of humanity is to avoid them 
and to bedome free from the series of births and sorrows * It has been 
pointed out that both pleasure and pain are ephemeral ( anitya ) and that 
we must learn to bear them with composure 

The Mahabharata describes the four purusdrthas or human ends 
Dharma is the code of life the bond which keep -society togethei (cf 
dharanad dhai mamity ahuh and dharmo dharayate prajah )"° The Sdnti 
pravan ordains Whatever is not conducive to social welfare and what 
you are likely to be ashamed of doing nevei do it 100 Wheieas dharma 
is the genus and applies to all the asramas and varnas are the species It 
is geneially ordained that one should observe rules of caste But the epic 
has always made a distinction between the Brahmana and other castes 
In course of the Brahmanization of the Mahabharata several myths legends 
narratives and discourses were added exalting the Brahmanas and placing 
them on a level superior to the gods themselves However the ascetic 
poetry found interspersed in the epic takes a broader view and reveals a 
generous mind It is said Truth self control asceticism generosity non 
violence constancy in virtue — these are the paeans of success not caste or 
family 101 One has to observe the rules of the asramas also A person 
is expected to fulfil his duties and obligations as a householder before his 
becoming an anchorite The observance of dear a (custom) is regarded as 
obligatory for all In the case of conflict of opinion one is to follow the 
footsteps of the great 

Itihdsa samvadas mostly belonging to ascetic poetry teach universal 
morality love of all human beings and renunciation of the world they 
come under the category of niti The Mahabharata enunciates the doctrine 
of Karma and states that by knowledge a person becomes free from the 
bond of rebirth Discussions on the different types of Karma and on the 
problem whether destiny or self effort prevails in life are also met with 
There is a general tone emphasizing the doctrine of ahimsd (non injury) in 
the story of King Uparicafa in the Narayamya section and also in dictums 
like that which is conducive to the utmost welfare of human being is the 
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truth 103 On the other hand there is also the anecdote about the Vyadha 
(the meat dealer) who preached that one should lead a life according to 
ones own caste and that it is not birth but a virtuous life that makes a 
Brahmana 103 

The summum bonum of life is to have perfect peace of mind and joy 
which does not know sorrow m this world and the next For the first time 
it is the Mahabharata that teaches the liberal doctrine that there cannot 
be any barrier of caste creed or sex in the pursuit of emancipation We 
have women philosophers like Sulabha 101 the courtesan Pmgala 10 the 
lowly Dharma vyadha and the hawker Tuladhara 106 who were considered 
worthy teachers of philosophy and religion 1 he Bhagavad Gita teaches 
the three yogas or modes of life namely of karma bhakti and plana with 
a widened meaning for the first time and points out that God showers 
His grace on any devotee irrespective of caste creed and sex and that 
even the offering of a leaf a flower a fruit or a little water with devotion, 
is acceptable to Him It seems that the whole attempt of the Mahabharata 
is to bring together the diverse philosophical systems of the time and give 
them a new colour and vigour The Gita is a unique document in this 
respect We really find that in the light of the epic teachings the frustra 
ted human mind calms down as described in tjie case of Pmgala Calmly 
sleeps Pmgala after she has put non desire in the place of wishes and 
hopes iar Even the warrior King Janaka emphatically declares 

How vast my wealth what joy I hate 
Who nothing own and nought desire 1 
Were this fair city wrapped in fire 
The flame no goods of mine would waste 103 
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THF INFLUENCE OF THE EPICS ON INDIAN LIFE AND 

LITERATURE 

T HE Vedas the Upamsads the Ramayana and the Mahdbharata and 
the eighteen Puranas form the massive basement on which stands the 
magnificent edifice of Indian religion and thought culture and literature Of 
these the two great epics form the strongest single factor that has sustained 
and held together Indian life in all its growth and ramifications through 
the vicissitudes of centuries The Vedas were confined chiefly to the 
priestly and aristocratic classes and the Upamsads to the intellectuals and 
philosophers it was the epics and the Puranas that became the real Vedas 
foi the masses and moulded their life and character for the last two 
thousand years There is hardly any other work whose influence on all 
aspects of life in India has been so profound lasting and continuous as 
that of the epics and the Puranas Language being the first and foremost 
means of expressing feelings and communicating thoughts an account of 
the influence which epic poetry has exercised over Indian literature 
embodied in the different languages and m their various stages is given 
at some length 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA ON SUBSEQUENT SANSKRIT WORKS 
First it may be noted that the Vanaparvan of the Mahabhdrata con 
tains the famous Ramopakhyana which while giving the Rama story as 
we find it in Valmiki s Ramayana neither mentions the fire ordeal of Slta 
nor the incidents of the Uttarakanda There exists also a number of later 
religious works either narrating the Rama story e g the famous Adhyatma 
Ramayana ( c fourteenth century ad) the Yogavasistha Ramayana the 
Ananda Ramayana and the Adbhuta Ramayana or dealing with the Rama 
cult e g the Rama purva tapamya Upanisad the Rarnottara tapamya 
Upanuad and the Ramarahasya Upamsad Many of the Puranas and the 
Upapuranas also give the Rama story generally according to Valmiki s 
Ramayana only at times differing in minor details 

Coming to the influence of the Ramayana on classical Sanskrit litera 
ture it is noticeable from quite early times Asvaghosa (first second 
century ad) a protege King Kaniska is probably the earliest author 
who was greatly influenced by the Ramayana he being indebted to it for 
many a poetic imagery and even his style and diction but he did not 
adopt for a theme of his composition any episode from either of the epics 
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so far as we know from his works that have come down to us For that 
part of Kalidasa s RaghuvamSa (c fifth century ad) which treats about 
Rama he has mamly depended on the Ramayana of Valmiki but of all 
the classical poets of Sanskrit he has been throughout most profoundly 
influenced by this epic both m matter and in spirit Kalidasa was led 
to perfection m his literary style and diction, poetic imagery and embellish 
ments by the great work of Valmiki His artistic skill calm and serene 
outlook on life deep penetration into the human mind his romantic 
treatment of Nature — all these have been foreshadowed in Valmiki s 
Ramayana Even in the development of the plot of some of his works 
and the delineation of his characters the influence of the Ramayana on 
Kalidasa is evident For instance his Kanva is no other than Valmiki 
himself the most humane of Indian rsis m another garb The plot of 
the closing acts of the Abhijndna Sahuntala showing Sakuntala repudiated 
by Dusyanta and living in the hermitage of Marlci where she gave birth 
to Bharata seems to be modelled on the similar episode in the Uttarakanda 
of the Ramayana describing SItas banishment by Rama, her seeking 
shelter m Valmiki s hermitage and there her giving birth to the twin sons 
Bhatti (c sixth seventh century ad) describes the story of the 
Ramayana in his Ravana vadha better known as Bhatti kdvya composed 
for the avowed purpose of illustrating the niceties of Sanskrit grammar 
This work once enjoyed some popularity even outside India and influenced 
the authors of the Javanese Ramayana Kakaww and Cartta Ramayana 
Kumaradasa highly praised by the rhetorician and poet Raja^ekhara dealt 
with the Rama story in his celebrated poem Jdnaki harana which has been 
preserved only partly Some later ornate poems ( kdvyas ) which give the 
main story of Ramayana are (1) the Rama canta of Abhmanda which 
gives the Rama story beginning at Sita s abduction and ending with the 
death of Kumbha and Nikumbha (2) the highly artificial Uddra Rdghava 
of Sakalyamalla alias Mallacarya or Kavimalla which has been partly 
preserved (3) the C itvabandha Ramayana of Venkatesvara written in the 
highly artificial and difficult citrabandha style (in which verses are dia 
grammatically written in tfie form of sword cross wheel and so forth) 
(4) the voluminous Rdmacandrodaya m thirty cantos and (5) the yamaka 
kdvya (paronomasial poem) Rama yamakdrnava of Venkatefo son of 
Srinivasa written in ad 1635 and ad 1656 respectively and (6) the 

Ramayana matijan of the Kashmiri polymath Ksemendra (eleventh 
century ad) 

The practice of producing Mesa kdvya (stanzas having double mean 
mg) has led to a few works of little merit dealing simultaneously with two 
or more stones e g (1) the Rama canta of Sandhyakara Nindin (eleventh 
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century ad) which gives simultaneously the story of Ramacandra and 
that of Ramapaladeva the younger brother of King Mahlpala II of 
Virendra (North Bengal) (2) the Raghava Pandaviya of Dhananjaya a 
Digambara Jama of the twelfth century A d and (3) a work of the same 
name by Kavnaja (twelfth century a d ) both giving the stories of the two 
epics at the same time (4) the Raghava Naisadhiy a of Haradatta Sun 
giving the stories of Rama and Nala (5) the Yadava Raghaviya of 
Venkatadhvann (seventeenth century a d ) giving the stones of the Rama 
yana and the Bhagavata Parana and (6) the Raghava Pandava Yddaviya 
(or katha trayi) of Cidambara (sixteenth seventeenth century ad) giving 
the stories of the Ramayana the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata Parana 
The famous Ramayana campu ascribed to King Bhoja (twelfth century 
A d ) is written m mixed verse and prose — a style called the campu 

Of kavyas dealing with isolated episodes from the Ramayana we may 
mention the Ravanarpirnya of Bhatta Bhlma Bhauma or Bhaumaka 
winch written for illustrating the rules of grammar deals with Ravanas 
fight with Kartaviryarjuna 1 o Kalidasa and to King Pravarasena (c fifth 
century ad) of Kashmir — the latter even has been sometimes identified 
with the former — is attributed the ornate Prakrit epic Setubandha, or 
Ravanavadha which relates the story of Rama m fifteen cantos It is 
supposed to have been composed to commemorate the building of a bridge 
of boats acioss the Vitasta (Jhelum) by King Pravarasena 

A large number of Sanskrit plays based on the main story or different 
episodes of the Ramayana has been written from quite an early period 
down to modem times Probably the earliest of the Rama plays are the 
Pratima nataka and the Abhiseka ndtaka attributed by some to Bhasa (c 
third century ad) a predecessor of Kalidasa Bhasa dramatizes m the 
first play almost the entire RamUyana story m seven acts while m the six 
acts of the second play he deals with the Rama story beginning at the 
slaying of Valin and the anointment of Sugrlva and ending with the fire 
ordeal of Sit5 and coronation of Rama In the development of the plots 
and the delineation of the characters the author has deviated in both these 
dramas considerably from the original Ramayana Bhavabhuti (eighth 
century ad) whose place in classical Sanskrit literature is next perhaps 
only to Kalidasa has handled the Rama story m two of his plays namely 
the Mahdvira canta and the U ttara Rama canta his masterpiece The 
former play deals with the early part of Ramas life ending with his 
coronation the latter begins with STtas exile and ends contrary to the 
Ramayana with her happy reunion with Rama The Bala Ramayana of 
RajaSekhara (c ad 900) loosely dramatizes in ten acts the story of the 
Ramayana up to Ramas coronation The long and tedious Hanuman 
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nataha also called Mahanataka of Damodaramika (eleventh century ad) 
deals with the story of Rama in fourteen acts depicting his connection 
with his ally and devotee Hanumat King Yasovamnn of Kanyakubja 
(ninth century ad) is credited with a drama entitled Ramabhyudaya 
which is lost This play consisted of six acts and probabl) dealt with 
the entire Rama story The play Udatta Raghava of Mayuraja also is 
known only in name Only some fragments of this work have been pre 
served in anthologies A eulogistic verse of RajaSekhara speaks of him as 
a Kalacun poet and nothing be>ond this is known about him Another 
Rama drama the Chalita Rama is referred to by Dhanika m his commen 
tary on the DaSarupaka Murari (before the middle of the ninth century 
A D ) is the author of the well know n drama A nargha Raghava Bhimta who 
has been described as a Kalifijarapati seems to have won some fame with 
his lost drama the Svapna Dasanana The logician Jayadeva (c thirteenth 
century ad) treats of the Rama stoiy m his Pi asanna Raghava m the 
opening act of which both Ravana and the Asura Bana are described as 
rivals for the hand of Slta The Ascarya cudamam of Saktibhadra which 
is claimed to be the oldest South Indian play and which is assigned to 
the ninth century ad deals with the Rama story in seven acts beginning 
with the Surpanakha episode and ending with the fire-ordeal of Sna The 
Kundamala of V iranaga mconectly attributed by some to Dmnaga 
describes the Rama story in six acts and is modelled on Bhavabhuti s 
UttaraRama canta Vyasa Srlramadeva (fifteenth century ad) wrote the 
play Ramabhyudaya dealing with the battle and conquest of Lanka the 
fire-ordeal of Slta and the return of Rama and others to Ayodhya 
Abhinavagupta and Kuntaka (both tenth century a d ) mention and quote 
from such lost Rama dramas as Chalita Rama Krtya Ravana and Maya 
Puspaka nothing is known about their date and authorship Mahadeva 
(middle of the seventeenth century ad) composed the play Adbhuta 
darpana which gives the Rama story beginning with Angadas mission to 
Ravana and ending with Rama $ coronation It introduces the interesting 
device of a magic minor which shows to Rama the events of Lanka 

Among the plays based on some smaller episodes of the RdmUyana 
the following may be mentioned the XJnmat ta Raghava of Bhaskara Kavi 
whose date is not known It describes that when Rama and Lak§mana 
were pursuing the golden deer Slta herself by the curse of Durvasas was 
changed into a gazelle Maddened with sorrow Rama wanders miserably 
in search of her and finally finds her with the help of Agastya The 
DiitSngada composed by Subhata in four scenes deals with Angadas 
mission to Ravana for restoring Slta to Rama This play was represented 
m ad 1242 43 at the court of the Calukya king Tnbhuvanapala 
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Ramabhadra Diksita (seventeenth century ad) wrote the Janakipannaya a 
drama dealing with Sita s marriage with Rama He introduces the 
raksasas masquerading as ViSvamitra Rama Iahsmana and Sita Nila 
kantha Diksita who lived in Madura in the first half of the seventeenth 
century ad wrote in nine acts the Gangavatarana which deals with the 
famous legend of the descent of the river Ganga to the earth as a result 
of the austerities of Bhaglratha 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE RaMAYANA IN THE BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

The mam story of the Ramayana has been retold in the famous 
Dasaratha Jataka (No 461) in a startlingly distorted form Sita is re 
presented m it as the sister of Rama whom she marries later on after 
their return from their exile in the Himalayas In this work there is no 
mention of the abduction of Sita by Ravana and all the subsequent events 
It is generally believed to have been based on a much older version of 
the Rama story but it has now been shown that the case may just be the 
reverse The Jayaddisa Jataka (No 518) and the Vessantaia Jataka 
(No 547) each contains a gdtha showing that the authors of these gathas 
were acquainted with the Brahmanical version of the Rama story The 
scene of prince Vessantara s departure into exile vividly recalls that of Rama 
in the Ramayana The Anatnaka Jataka which was translated into 
Chinese in the third century ad but the original of which is now lost 
refers to most of the incidents found m ValmTki s Ramayana w ithout giving 
the names of the characters Rama here is regarded as a Bodhisattva 
The Sama Jataka (No 540) is practically identical with the story of 
Dasaratha s killing the son of Andhakamuni which incident DaSaratha 
narrates from his deathbed The stoiy of Rsyairnga (Isisrmga in Pali) 
recurs in the Jatakas (Nos 523 and 526) and an old foim of it is preserved 
m the Nalimka Jataka (No 526) 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA ON JAINA LITERATURE 

The Jains not only adapted many popular epic stones and episodes, 
diverging widely from the original but also composed poems of their own 
which were to serve them as a complete substitute for the great epics 
the RamSyana and the Mahabharata The mam characteristics of the Jama 
Ramayana are the principal characters are either Jama by birth or later 
on become Jama monks Rama is the eighth Baladeva Laksmana Vasu 
deva and Ravana Prativasudeva according to the Jaina notion Vasudeva 
along with his elder brother Baladeva fights against Prativasudeva whom he 
ultimately kills and as a consequence of this act of killing he falls into hell 
Repentful Baladeva becomes a Jama monk and attains moksa Another 
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characteustic in peifect conformity with the Jaina doctrine of ahimsa is 
that the Jama version does not believe that Rama used to hunt animals 
or that Ravana and others ate meat The earliest work of tins kind is the 
Prakrit epic Pauma canya (= Padma carita) by Vimala Sun written m about 
the third or fourth century ad It is written in pure Jnna Maharastn 
Prakrit and contains 118 cantos Vimala Sims work follows the story of 
ValmTki in general outlines only but differs widely from it in details Even 
the personal names sometimes differ, e g Rama is known more frequently 
as Padma his mother s name is Aparajita I ater Jama versions of the 
Ramayana aie all modelled on Vimala Suns work Ravisena wrote m 
a d 678 his Padma Purana which is merely a slightly extended recension 
of the Pauma canya in Sanskrit agreeing with it in all essential points 
The sixty eighth parvan of the Uttara Purana the seventh paruan (known 
as Jama Ramayana) of the Tnsasti ialakci purusa canta of Hemacandra and 
Padmade\avijayagamns Sanskrit prose work Ramacantra (written m 
a d lo96) also deal with the Rama story The Rama story has been briefly 
retold in many Katha koSas also for instance see the Ramayana kathanaka 
and Sita kathanaka in Harisena s Katha koia (tenth century ad) and the 
ninth canto of the Satrunjaya mahatmya of DhaneSvara (twelfth century 
ad) the stoiy of Kusa and Lava is found in the punyasravaka kalhakoia of 
Ramacandra Mumuksu (written in ad 1331) The legend of the descent 
of the Ganga and destruction of the sixty thousand sons of Sagara is told in 
Devendra s commentary on the Uttarajjhayana 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA ON MODERN INDIAN LITERATURES 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata began to influence the modern 
Indian literatures roughly from their eaily mediaeval period For centuues 
before that people in all parts of India were no doubt acquainted with the 
stones of the epics but direct access to the originals was confined to the 
learned few So the need for their translation or adaptation into the spoken 
languages of the day was badly felt and the revival of the Bhakti cult in 
different parts of India and m some cases the interest taken by local rulers 
soon supplied it Once the golden gate to the vast treasure house of romances 
and legends was opened widely modern Indian literatures got an oppor 
tumty to become nurtured nourished and enriched The Ramayana and 
the MahabhUrata have been an inexhaustible source of inspiration ever since 

Assamese The earliest extant metrical translation of the Ramayana 
into Assamese Was made by Madhava Kandali who flourished under King 
MahamSmkya (fourteenth century ad) His translation of the Ramayana 
is remarkable for the constant fidelity to the original Durgabar a popular 
poet of about the fourteenth century ad composed the Gitt Ramdyana 
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which is still sung on festive occasions and at social carnivals Sankara Deva 
(ad 1449 1569) a great Vaisna\a saint and the real founder of Assamese 
literature translated Book Seven of the Ramayana in verse Among the 
dramas written by him one is Rama vijaya Madhava Deva (cad 1489) 
a disciple of Sankara Deva composed the Ramayana Adikanda Raghu 
natha wrote the Katha Ramayana m prose Many works dealing with the 
various episodes from the epics were composed during the Vaisnava period 
of Assamese literature Many popular writers of songs chose such episodes 
as the marriage of Sita tor describing the erotic sentiment with a romantic 
background within domestic surroundings Amongst modern poets Bhola 
nath Das wrote the Sita harana kavya (ad 1888; in blank verse on the 
model set by the Bengali poet Michael Madhusudan Datta 

Bengali The first and yet the best and the most popular Bengali 
adaptation of the Ramayana was made by Krttivasa m the fifteenth century 
ad at the command of a ruler of Bengal (Gauddvara) who is usually 
identified as Kamsanarayana (alias GaneSa) or his son Yadu who adopted 
the name Jalaluddin after his conversion to Islam Though Krttivasa was 
a great Sanskrit scholar he did not make a literal translation of Valmiki s 
Ramayana he introduced the battle of Taramsena the untimely worship 
of the goddess Durga by Rama the episodes of Mahiravana and Ahiravana 
and the rest not found m the original Ramayana Some other Bengali 
versions of the Ramayana which once enjoyed popularity in different parts 
of Bengal are the Ramayana of Nityananda or Adbhutacarya (seventeenth 
century ad) which is based on the Adbhuta Ramayana the Ramayana of 
Sivacandra Sen of Phakirram KavibhQsana and of Bhavam&nkar Vandya 
the Angada raibar of Kavicandra (all of the eighteenth century a d ) and the 
Ramayana of the poetess Candravatl In modern times Michael Madhusudan 
Datta, one of the greatest poets of Bengal wrote his epic poem the Megha 
nadavadha kavya (published m ad 1861) m blank verse deriving the plot 
from a well known episode of the Ramayana Ginsh Chandra Ghosh the 
famous actor producer and playwright wrote his dramas Ravanavadha 
(1881) Sitdr vanavasa (1881) and Sitar vivaha (1882) based on the Rama 
yana The abridged prose translation of the Valmiki Ramayana by Raja 
sekhara Basu better known as Parahirfim is a distinct recent contribution 
to Bengali literature 

Gujarati Premananda, the greatest literary figure in Gujarau m the 
seventeenth century ad wrote a complete version of the Ramayana and 
the Rana yajfia describing the battle between Rama and Ravana Giradhara 
(ad 1787 1852) is the author of another well known Gujarati rendering 
of the Ramayana Bhllana (c fifteenth century ad) who may be regarded 
as the father of the dkhyana m Gujarati wrote the Rdmaviraha and the 
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Ramabdla canta Mantrl Karmana (c ad 1470) also wrote an akhyana by 
name the Sita harana Among modem authors Janmashankar Mahashankar 
Buch bom m ad 1877 has written the Sitavanavasa which was published 
m a d 1903 

Hindi The beginning of Rama poetiy in Hindi liteiaiuie can be 
traced back to the devotional poems and songs (bhajans) of many preacheis 
of the Ramabhakti cult for example Ramananda (fifteenth century a d ) 
and his disciples Tulasidasa the greatest poet of mediaeval India is the 
author of the famous Rama canta manasa which he began to write m 
ad 1575 and completed in more than two years Tulasidasa followed the 
general outline of Valmiki but introduced many new episodes even in the 
mam story With Tulasidasa and authors of other Bhasa Ramayanas Rama 
is an incarnation of God Both as a literary piece and as a devotional poem 
the Rama canta manasa is one of the best works in any Indian language and 
has been a Bible to millions of Hindus of Northern India down to the 
present day Some minor works of Tulasidasa on the Rama cult aie the 
Rama gitdvali and the Doha Ramayana Kesava Das (ad 1555 1617) is 
the authoi of a work named Rama candnka Cintamani Tripathi (middle 
of the seventeenth century a d ) who was patronized by Emperor Shah Jahan 
and others wiote a Ramayana in kavitta and other metres Man Das 
born in ad 1623 wrote a poem entitled Rama cantra which is based on the 
Ramayana of Valmiki and the Hanuman nataka The Rama vilasa Rama 
yam of Isvan Prasad Inpathi (ad 1673) is a translation of the Valmiki 
Ramayana Pranacand Chauhan wrote his Ramayana mahanataka m ad 
1610 Other works dealing with the Rama story or episodes fiom the 
Ramayana are Avadha sagara of Jank Rasiki Saran (early eighteenth cen 
tury ad) a Ramayana by Bhagwant Ray (ad 1750) the Ramctfvamedha 
of Madhusudan Das (cad 1782) who was a poet of considerable merit 
Saundarya lahari Sundarakanda and Hanuman Cabbisi all dealing with 
some episodes from the Ramayana and composed by Mamyar Singh (cad 
1785) and a metrical translation of parts of the Valmiki Ramayana by 
Gane£a (ad 1800) Lalaka Das (nineteenth century ad) wrote the Satyo 
pakhyana dealing with the early life of Rama from his birth to his marriage 
In the latter part of the nineteenth and early twentieth century Janki 
Prasad Mahanta Ram Charan Das Babu Raghunath Das and Maharaj 
Raghuraj Singh wrote many excellent works based on the Ramayana 

Maithili Chandra Jha is the author of the Maithili version of the 
Ramayana 

Kannada The earliest Ramayana in Kannada was written by Naga 
candra or Abhinava Pampa (c ad 1100) whose masterly work the Rama 
candra cantra Purdna is commonly known as t;he Pampa Ram&yana It 
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gi\es a Jama version of the Rama story and differs considerably from the 
ougmal woik Some other Jama versions of the Ramayana in Kannada are 
the Kumudendu Ramayana m satpadl metie (cad 1275) the Rama katha 
vatara m prose (cad 1297) by Devacandra and the Rama vijaya canta by 
Devappa (sixteenth century ad) Narahari who called himself Kumara 
Valmiki wrote (about ad 1590) the Kannada adaptation of the Valmiki 
Ramayana The work was produced at Torave and hence is commonly 
known as the Torave Ramayana It does not contain the Uttarakanda 
Some other Brahmanical versions of the Ramayana m Kannada are the 
two versions of the Uttarakanda both known as Uttai a Ramayana by Tiru 
mal Vaidya and Yogendra (middle of the seventeenth century ad) and 
the Ananda Ramayana by Timmaraya (early eighteenth century ad) 
Among modem woiks in Kannada based on the Ramayana special mention 
should be made of the Ramayana dartanam by Shn K V Puttappa 

Kashmiri The Kashmiri Ramayana was composed by Divakara 
Prakasa Bhatta towards the end of the eighteenth century ad One note 
worthy feature of this Ramayana is that the whole story is related m the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati It has many episodes which 
aie found in the Bengali and some othei Bhasa Rdmayanas but are absent 
from the ougmal work 

Malayalam The Rama cantam ascribed to the fourteenth century a d 
is the earliest work in Malayalam based on the Ramayana It is a summary 
m verse of the Yuddhakanda of the Ramayana and the poet follows Valmiki 
more or less faithfully Punam Namputiri a poet in the court of a Zamorin 
of Calicut m the fifteenth century a d wrote the Ramayana campu which 
is a masterpiece m the manipravala style in which Sanskrit and Malayalam 
words are freely mixed The Kannada Ramayana of KannaSsa Panikkar 
was produced m the sixteenth century ad It is a close adaptation of the 
Valmiki Ramayana Ezhuttaccan (ad 1575 1650) translated the Adhyatma 
R&mdyana This work is the most popular Ramayana in Kerala and may 
be regarded as the household Bible of every Malayalee Hindu The Katha 
kali literature of Kerala which was widely cultivated for two centuries 
(1650 1850) was mainly based on the episodes from the two great epics and 
the Puranas RSma Varma one of the pioneers of the Kathakali dealt with 
the story of Rama written to suit the Kathakali stage Amongst modem 
works based on the Ramayana mention may be made of Azhakattu Padma 
nabha Kurups Ramacandravilasam the late poet Vallathols metrical 
translation of the V&lmiki R&mayana and K M Panikkar s drama the 
Mandodarl 

Marathi Ekanatha a great saint of the sixteenth century ad (born 
jn A D 1548) composed the first Ramayana in Marathi entitled Bhaodrtha 
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RdmSyana It contains about 40 000 couplets in ovi metie It is based on 
the Valmiki Ramayana the Adhyatma Ramayana and the AnandaRamd 
yarn Ekanatha left the work incomplete it was later on completed by his 
disciple Gaova Muktesvara a maternal grandson of Ekanatha composed 
a Ramayana probably in his early youth It is written m different sloka 
metres and contains over 700 stanzas Samartha Ramadasa (ad 1608) one 
of the greatest saints of the Mahaiastra wrote three Books of the Rama 
yana viz Kiskmdhd Sundara and Yuddhakandas m Marathi The work 
consists of about 16 000 verses in the bhujangaprayata metre Sridhaia 
(bom in ad 1678) is the author of the most popular adaptations of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata in Marathi His Ramayana is known as 
Rdmavvjaya Copies of Sridhara s work whether in print or manuscripts are 
to be found in almost every village of Maharastra and groups of village 
folk young and old male as well as female can be seen listening to the 
recitation or singing of Sridhara s works at night The Rama vijaya con 
sists of about 10 000 couplets m ovi metre What Kasnama and Krttivasa 
have together done for Bengal Sildhara has singly done for the public of 
Maharastia Moropant (bom in ad 1729) the greatest Marathi poet of 
the eighteenth century ad has composed about 108 short Ramayanas to 
propitiate his family deity Rama Some of these Ramayanas are the 
Prthvi Ramayana the V ibudhapnya Ramayana the Pahcacamaia Rama 
yana the Savai Ramayana the Dama Ramayana or Cham Ramayana m 
which each word at the end of a hemistich is repeated at the beginning of 
the next pada the Laghu Ramayana which contains only short ( laghu ) 
syllables the Niros tha Ramayana which contains no labials the Kdsi 
Ramayana the Ganga Ramayana the Mantra Ramayana the Parantu 
Ramayana consists of about 250 aryas Moropant s Ramayanas are simply 
acrobatic feats m the field of versification and are meant only for those 
who know something of Sanskrit and Sanskritic constructions Anandn 
tanaya (c seventeenth century ad) composed the Sita svayamvara in verse 
On account of the verbal beauties his compositions are pleasing to the 
reader Amongst modern works based on the Ramayana we may mention 
the names of Sita4uddhi (dkhydna) by Panta Pratimdhi Sits, svayamvara 
(drama) by Abhayankar Rama rd-jya viyoga (drama) by Anna Kirloskar 
Ravana-vadha or Sita bhet (drama) by Shastri the anonymous Sita harana 
(novel) the prose and metrical translations of the RSmayana by Kulkarm 
and Bhide respectively and the very popular Gita RamcLyana by 
Madgulkar 

Onya Balarama Dasa one of the pahea sakhas or five friends of 
Onyr literature wrote the first Onya Ramayana which is the most popular 
of more than a dozen Onya versions of this epic Like Sarala Dasa s 
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Mahabharata Ralararm Dasa s work also is thoroughly dyed with the local 
colour His work is known as Jagamohana Ramayana more popularly 
called Dandi Ramayana He flourished m the sixteenth century a d 
Dhananjaya Bhanja who ruled the Ghumusar State now m Ganjam 
district from ad 1637 to 1701 wrote the Raghunatha vilasa One of the 
most popular works in Orissa is Haladhara Dasa s Onya version of the 
Adhyatma Ramayana composed m the seventeenth century ad Upendra 
Bhanja another scion of the Ghumusar royal family who flourished 
between ad 1670 and 1710 wrote many works based on the epics His 
Vaidehisa vilasa is based on the Ramayana Kesava Haricandara wrote a 
Ramayana in verse in the eighteenth century ad Visvanatha Khuntiya 
wrote the Vicitra Ramayana m the same century Amongst modern works 
based on the Ramayana may be mentioned Gangadhara Mehers Tapasvtni 
Kamapal Mishras Sitavivaha Nandakishore Balas Sitavanavasa Ram 
Shankar Ray s Rama vanavasa and Harihar Ratha s Ravana vadha 
Ramabhiseka Rama mrvdsana and Rama 'janma Phakirmohan Senapati s 
metrical translation of the Ramayana is another important work in Onya 
literature 

Tamil The commentary on the ancient Tamil work Yapparungalam 
mentions a Tamil adaptation (not extant) of the Ramayana in pahrodat 
venbd metre which may be assigned toe to 650 and is perhaps the earliest 
translation of this epic in -any living language of India The hymns 
composed by the Vaisna\a Alvars called the Divya prabandha which is 
dated between third and eighth century ad contain many references to 
the Ramayana episodes The Ramayana composed by Kamban of immortal 
fame (tenth century ad) is regarded as the greatest epic m Tamil litera 
ture and it is popular even today Kamban has introduced some new 
incidents in his woik and has handled the subject matter with a mastery 
and originality and a depth of poetic experience seldom equalled m Tamil 
litenture C Rajagopalachan s adaptation of the Ramayana entitled 
Cakravartti t tirumakan is a popular work in Tamil Piecemeal oi 
abridged translations of the Ramayana m Tamil have also been made by 
Tetiyur Subrahmanya Shastri T Sundarachan and Anantarama Dikshita 
Ilankdvaran is a recent drama based on the episode of the Sita harana 

Telugu The earliest writers of the available Telugu versions of the 
Ramayana are Ranganatha and the authors of the Bhaskara Ramayana 
namely Hulakki Bhaskara his son Mallikarjuna Bhatta his friend 
Ayyalarya and his disciple Rudradeva Ranganatha s Ramayana seems to 
have really been composed by Buddharaju a tributary prince under 
Prataparudra II of Warangal and dedicated to Ranganatha This work is 
pop ular ly known as Dvipada Rdmayana after the name of the metre in 
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which it is written Buddharajus son completed it by adding the Uttaia 
Ramayana The Bhaskara Ramayana is written m the campu style and 
has great literary merits These two Ramayanas belong to the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth century ad 1 he most popular Ramayana 
m Telugu is the Molla Ramayana composed m the sixteenth century A d 
by a woman named Molla In the eighteenth century a d was composed 
the Goplndtha Ramayana m the campu style Tikkana wrote the 
Nirvacanoitara Ramayana in verse narrating the story of Rama after his 
coronation The Raghavabhyudayamu is attributed to Nannaya (eleventh 
century a d ) The Ramayana by Yerrapraggada has not been discovered 
so far In the present century Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnamuili Shastri 
has composed a metrical translation of the Ramayana The greatest work 
of a modem Telugu poet Visvanatha Sat) anarayana is the Ramayana 
which is probably yet to be completed 

INFLUENCE OF THE MAHaBHaRATA ON CLASSICAL SANSKRIT WORKS 

Quite a large number of maha kavyas khanda kavyas and plays — 
based mostly on various episodes and a few on the entire story of the 
Mahabharata — were written in classical Sanskrit from the early centuries 
of the Christian era One of the earliest of such maha kavyas is the cele 
brated Kiratai juriiya of Bharavi (c sixth century ad) which is based on 
a simple episode fiom the Vanaparvan and describes m eighteen cantos 
Arjunas propitiation of Siva for divine weapons Magha (c latter part 
of the seventh century ad) wrote his Sisupala vadha — slaying of Sisupala 
the king of Cedi by Krsna — on the simple episode of the Mahabharata 
which he expanded into twenty cantos by a senes of lengthy descriptions 
Ksemendra of Kashmir wrote the Mahabharata mahjan probably m 
ad 1037 Anantabhatta wrote the Bhdrata campu in twelve stabakas or 
chapters Vasudeva author of the Nalodaya wrote a yamakakavya, the 
Yudhisthira vijaya which gives the story of the Mahabharata beginning 
with the hunting sports of Pandu and ending in the coronation of 
Yudhisthira Amaracandra Stiri, who flourished under ViSaladeva of 
Gujarat in the first half of the thirteenth century ad attempted a close 
adaptation of the complete Mahabharata m nineteen cantos m his Bala 
Bhdrata Nitivarman who flourished m some eastern province before the 
eleventh century ad handled the episode of Bhtmas shying KTcaka in 
his yamakakavya the Ktcaka vadha Vastupala who died in ad 1242 
and who was a minister of King VTradhavala of Dholka dealt with the 
friendship of Krsna and Arjuna and the latter s marriage with Subhadra 
in sixteen cantos m his Naranarayanananda We do not know anything 
definitely about the exact source of Kalidasa s early but famous work the 
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Kumarasambhava describing the marriage of Siva and Parvati The story 
is however found in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 

The story of Nala and Damayanti is one of the most romantic and 
pathetic episodes in the Mahabharata and it is a true gem of literature 
A large number of later kavyas plays and campus are indeed based on this 
episode The most famous and also voluminous of such works is the 
celebrated Naisadha canta of Snharsa who flourished probably under 
Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the latter half of the twelfth 
century a d Even m- twenty two cantos SrTharsa deals only with part of 
the Nala story The work is reckoned among the five great maha kavyas 
in Sanskrit The entire story of Nala has been dealt with m fifteen cantos 
m the Sahrdayananda by Krsnananda a Mahapatra to a certain king of 
Pun before the fourteenth century a d , and in eight cantos m the Nala 
bhyudaya by Vamanabhatta Bana who was a court poet of the Reddi prince 
Vema of Kondavldu at the close of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century a d The Kerala poet Vasudeva a contemporary of King 
Kulafekhara varman (c ninth century ad) deals with the same story in his 
Nalodaya a yamaka kavya The Nala campu or Damayant~ katha of 
Tnvikrama bhatta (tenth century ad) has been written in the campu style 
only a small part of the story has been told m its seven ucchvasas written 
m highly ornamental style Ramacandra a pupil of Hemacandra (twelfth 
century ad) has composed the Nalavilasa a drama m seven acts Some 
other minor or less known works dealing with the same theme are Nala 
canta (a drama by Nllakantha Dlksita) Nala bhumipalarupaka (a drama) 
Nala Yadava Raghava Pandaviya (a Mesa kavya giving the four stones 
parallely) Nala varnana kavya by Laksmldhara and the play Nalananda 
by Jlvavibudha The Raghava Naisadhiy a of Haradatta Sun has been 
referred to early Ksemlivara (tenth century ad) the author of the Canda- 
Kauiika wrote also the Naisadhananda m seven acts dealing with the 
same story 

Quite a large number of plays based on the mam story or the various 
episodes of the Mahabharata have been written m Sanskrit Probably 
the earliest of them are the six Mahabharata plays ascribed to Bhasa (c 
third century ad) His Madhyama vyayoga deals with the reunion of 
Bhima with his demon wife Hidimba under extraordinary circumstances 
and reminds one of the epic tale of the demoness s love for Bhima and the 
birth of their son Ghatotkaca The Duta Ghatotkaca of Bhasa deals with the 
message delivered by Ghatotkaca to the Kauravas who were jubilant over 
the death of Abhimanyu the message was that the latter s death would be 
avenged by Arjuna the Pqncaratra deals with the robbing of Virata s cows 
by the Kauravas but it differs from the original in many details the 
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Data vahya deals with Krsnas message to Duryodhana demanding a half 
of the kingdom for the Pandavas the Uru bhanga describes the duel 
between Bhima and Duryodhana in which the latter s thigh was broken 
by Bhima striking with his massive club the Karnabhara deals with 
Indra s taking away the magic ear rings of Kama after approaching him in 
the guise of i Brahmana Bhasa often shows much ingenuity and novelty 
in handling his subject In his A bhijhana Sakuntala Kalidasa with the 
touch of his genius has immortalized the rather crude story of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala as told in the Mahabharata This woik has universally 
been acclaimed as one of the brightest gems in world literatuie The Vent 
samhara of Bhattanarayana (before ad 800) turns round the incident of 
the great insult suffered by DraupadI when she was dragged by her hau by 
Duryodhana s younger brother Duhsasana in the former s court and 
DraupadI s promise of not braiding her hair until she was avenged 
Duhsasana is slam by Bhima and according to this drama after some inci 
dents not found in the Mahdbhaiata DraupadI binds up her locks 
Rajasekhara (tenth century ad) wrote his play BalaBharata also called 
Pracanda Pandava dealing with the main story of the Mahabharata The 
work is left unfinished and covers only up to the gambling scene and 
Duhsasana s insult of Draupadi I he Citra Bhaiata of Ksemendra is lost 
The Kerala king Kulasekhara varman (c ninth century ad) wrote two 
Mahabharata plays viz the Subhadra Dhananjaya and the T apati Samvar ana 
Prahladanadeva ( c twelfth century ad) wrote the Partha parakrama 
dealing with the raid of Virata s cows by the Kauravas and their defeat at 
the hands of Arjuna The same theme has been handled by Kancana 
Pandita m his Dhananjaya vi jay a The date of the work is not known 
It ends with the marriage of Uttara daughter of the king of Virata, with 
Arjuna s son Abhimanyu The legend of the churning of the ocean by 
the gods and Asuras has been diamatized by Vatsaraja a minister of 
Paramardideva of Kalanjara (ad 1163 1203) in his bamudra manthana in 
three acts The Sahitya darpana mentions a play the Sarinistha Yaygti 
which may be the same as the work of that name by Kisna Kavi Hastimalla 
wrote (about ad 1200) the Vikranta Kaurava in six acts Vijayapala a 
contemporary of the Calukya king Kumarapala (twelfth century ad) 
dramatized Draupadi s marriage m two acts in his Draupadi svayamvara 
The same theme has been treated also by Vyasa Srlramadeva (fifteenth 
century ad) m his Pan^avabhyudaya in two acts Two plays dealing with 
the exploits and adventures of Bhima are the Ntrbhaya Bhima of Rama 
candra (second half of the twelfth century ad) which gives the story of 
Bhima s slaying the demon Baka and the Bhima vikrama-vyayoga of 
Moksaditya (earlier than fourteenth century ad) The lively one act 
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drama Saugandhika harana of Visianltha who flourished under the 
Waiangal ruler Pratapaiudra (about ad 1291 1322) and the Kalydna 
saugandhika of the Kerala author Nilakantha (seventeenth century ad) 
dramatized Bhima s encounter with Hanumat in his adventure for fetching 
the saugandhika flowers for Draupadi from a lake belonging to Kubera 
The anonymous Handuta like the Duta vdkya of Bhasa deals w ith Krsna s 
mission to the Kauravas for seeking peace between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas Vyasa Srlramadeva the author of the Pandavabhyudaya wrote 
another Mahabharata diama the Subhadra pannaya dealing with the story 
of Arjuna s winning Subhadra as his bride The same theme has been 
treated also by Madhava (before seventeenth century a d ) in his Subhadra 
harana Sankaralala son of Mahesvara wrote m ad 1882 the Savitrl 
cantia which deals with the undying legends of Savitrl and Satyavat 
Among the lost Mahabharata plays we may mention the Mukuta taditaka 
ascribed to Bana by Bhoja and the Candapala which dealt with Bhima s 
fight with Duryodhana 

INFLUENCE OF THE MAHaBHaRATA IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
Although the Pali text deals with the main story of the Mahabharata 
leferences to Mahabharata characters parallels to some Mahabharata 
incidents and many episodes occunng in the Mahabharata are found m PaJi 
works Samyutta Nikaya 1 narrates how Buddha satisfies a yaksa with his wise 
answers just as Yudhisthira does in an episode in the Mahabharata The 
dialogues m the Suttas very often remind one of similar dialogues m the 
Mahabharata Vidhura in the famous Vidhura pandita Jataka 2 is no other 
than Vidura of the Mahabharata Jataka No 495 describes the dialogue 
between Yudhitthila (*= Yudhisthira) and Vidhura (Vidura) on the question 
of who is a true Brahmana The story of King 8ibi occurs m the Jatakas 
also The Krsna legend has been dealt with m several Jatakas (for instance 
the Ghata Jataka No 355) An almost deliberately distorted account of 
Draupadi is found in the story of Kanha (<Krsna) m the Kunala Jataka 
Draupadi is represented as committing adultery with a hunchbacked 
dwarf Among other Mahabharata episodes found in the Jatakas one is 
that of Mamjlavya m jataka No 444 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MAHABHARATA IN JAINA LITERATURE 
The Jama version of the Mahabharata like that of the Ramayana has 
its own characteristics and it is termed Harwamfa Krsna (Vasudeva) is 
the major figure Balarama is the second important figure and the arch 
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enemy (Prativasudeva) is Jarasandha The fight between the Kauravas 
and Pandavas is almost omitted in the Svetambara version while the 
Digambaras closely follow the Brahmamc version All the stones get 
mixed up with the life of Anstanemi the reigning Tirthankara of the 
period and a cousin of Vasudeva Almost all the characters including the 
Kauravas and Pandavas aie conveited to Jainism Jama doctrines and 
sermons are frequently inserted The earliest extant work of this natuie 
is the Harmamsa Purana m sixty six chapters by Jinasena which was com 
pleted m the year ad 783 It belongs to the Digambara sect The 
Uttar a Purana of Gunabhadra (ninth century ad) which forms a part of 
the Trisasti laksana Mahapurana (or simply Mahapurana) the Pandava 
Purana or Jama Mahabhaiata of Subhacandra (written m ad 1551) and 
the tenth to twelfth sargas of the Satrunjaya mahatmya also deal with the 
Mahabharata story The Pandava canta of Maladharm Devaprabha Suri 
(c ad 1200) gives in eighteen sargas a concise account of the eighteen 
parvans of the Mahabhaiata with a remodelling of many of the details 
The Pandava Purana by Asaga (eleventh century ad) is a Digambara 
version of the Mahabharaia m Sanskrit closely following the Brahmamcal 
version Silacarya deals with the Mahabharata story in his own way in the 
Prakrit prose work Caupanna mahapunsa canya (written m a d 868) The 
Mahapurana or T isafthi mahapunsa ganalankara in Apabhramsa by 
Puspadanta (ad 965) also gives the story of the Mahabharata Chapter 
sixteen of the Naya, Dhammakahao gives the story of Dovai (Dradpadl) in 
a corrupt form of a story of rebirth The last book of the Kathakosa 
gives the story of Nala and DavadantI ( = DamayantI) which is a curious 
Jamistic adaptation and extension of the Nala episode of the Mahabharata 
The famous Kumarapala pratibodha of Somaprabha a younger contem 
porary of Hemacandra and King Kumarapala gives the story of Nala as 
a warning against gambling The Pahcaiati prabodha sambandha of 
Subha&la Ganin (written in ad 1464) deals among others with the stories 
of DraupadI and Kunti SubhaJlla Ganm wrote also the Bharatadi katha 
Amitagati (eleventh century ad) cites many legends and sagas from the 
R&mayana and the Mahabharata m a corrupt Jaina form 

The Jains incorporated the Krsna cult into their religion at a very 
early period and consequently also interwove the Krsna legend with their 
own treasury of legends The Prakrit work Vasudeva hmdi of Sanghadasa 
Ganin and Jinadasa (c sixth or seventh century a d ) partly deals with the 
story of Vasudeva Krsna The eighth Anga Amtagadadasao gives a 
t orrupftd Jama version of the Krsna legend where the story of the down 
fall of the city of Dvaravatl and the death of Krsna is told as in the 
Mahabharata only Krsna is made into a pious Jma 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MAHaBHARATA ON MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE 

Assamese Rama Sarasvatl (sixteenth century ad) translated the 
Mahabharata into Assamese at the request of King Naranarayana of Cooch 
Behar intioducing many new incidents and episodes He took the fullest 
freedom m the Vanaparvan Rama Sarasvatl wrote also such other works 
as Kulacala vadha Bagusura vadha and Bhwut canta where the popular 
hero has been most picturesquely drawn as a big and tall glutton always 
carrying his club with him Babrubdhanar Yuddha by Hanhara Vipra 
(later part of the thirteenth century a d ) based on an episode in the 
Asvarnedhaparvan of the Mahabharata It is composed in verse and contains 
about 600 couplets Madhava Deva disciple of Sankara Deva wrote also the 
Rajasuya yajna which is based on a famous Mahabharata episode Anan iy 
KandalT a contemporary of Sankara Deva wrote the Bharata Savitn Gopi 
natha Pathaka wrote the Drona and the Puspa parvans of the Mahabharata 
Suryakhan Daivajna (early nineteenth century ad) wrote the Kurmavali 
vadha and the Khatdsura vadha both adaptations from the Mahabharata 
Ramakanta Chaudhary wrote the Abhimanyu vadha kavya (published m 
ad 1875) The plots of many modern dramas and other writings have 
been taken from the two epics 

Bengali The earliest Mahabharata m Bengali was written m the 
sixteenth century a d by Kavmdra Parame^vara at the command of Paragal 
Khan a high Muslim official (Laskar) of Chittagong The work is styled 
as Pdndava vijaya In the same century SrTkara Nandin wrote his 
Asvarnedhaparvan based on the Jaimmi Bharata at the command of Chuti 
Khan son of Paragal Khan The most popular Mahabharata m Bengali 
was however composed by Ka&rama Dasa in the seventeenth century A d 
Kahrama died before he could complete even the Virdtaparvan The work 
was completed by Nandarama a distant nephew of Kasirama The Mahd 
bharata of Ka&rama along with the Ramayana of Krttivasa are two of 
the greatest works in Bengali literature There have been scores of poets 
m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who have translated only one 
or two parvans, especially the Virata or ASvamedha of the Mahabharata 
into Bengali In a d 1546 47 Pitambara Dasa wrote the Nala Damayanti 
akhyana and Rajendra Dasa the Sakuntala The two prose translations 
of the Mahdbhdrata published respectively under the patronage of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan and Kaliprasanna Sinha are most valuable treasuies 
of Bengali literature The latter work was published between ad 1858 
and 1866 and both were distributed free Ginsh Chandra Ghosh wrote 
such plays as A bhvmanyu vadha (ad 1881) Pandaver Ajnatavasa (ad 1882) 
and Pdndava gaurava (ad 1900) which are based on Mahabharata episodes 
Tagores famous lyrical drama Citrangada (ad 1892) is based on the 
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episode of Aijuiias marriage with Citiangada a pnncess of Mampui 
Tagoie also wrote several narrame poems Kaca o Devayam Gdndhdih 
Avedan (I he Appeal of Gandharl) Kama Kunti samvad etc which are 
based on the Mahabharata Nabin Chandia Sen s trilogy Kuruksetra (a d 
1893) Rawataha (1896) and Prabhasa (1896) has the Mahabharatan wn 
and latei incidents in Lord Krsna s life as its background and Lord Kisna 
as depicted m the Mahabharata as its hero Rajashehhar Basu s abridged 
Bengali veision of the Mahabharata like that of the Ramayana is nnothei 
valuable conti lbution to Bengali literature 

Gujarati Nakara (c ad 1550) is probably the eailiest authoi who 
attempted a rendering of some parts of the Mahabharata in Gujarati He 
did not follow the ongmal faithfully Premananda the author of the 
Gujarati Ramayana composed a complete veision of the Mahabharata also 
Jjiis Candrahasakhyana (ad 1671) Draupadi svayamvara (ad 1680) 
Nalakhyana (ad 168o) Draupadi harana (a d 1689) and Subhadi a harana 
(ad 1702) are based on Mahabharata episodes His Nalakhyana is the 
most popular of his akhyanas and eieiy line of the work testifies to the 
touch of a skilled artist Bhalana (c fifteenth century ad) who may be 
called the father of the akhyanas m Gujarati wrote the Nalakhyana and 
the Durvasakhydna Premananda s son Vallabha wrote the DuhSasana 
rudhira panakhyana (ad 1742) the Kunti prasannakhyana (ad 1781) the 
Yudhisthira Vikodarakhydna etc Ratnesvaia the most notable pupil of 
Premananda wiote the Siiupala vadha Samalabhatta (eighteenth century 
a D ) wrote the Rdvana Mandodarl samvada and the Draupadi vastra harana 
In modem times Nanalal (born m a d 1877) is the most outstanding poet 
of the new literature and he has written an epic entitled Kuruksetra The 
Rekha cantra of Lilavati Munshi (bom in ad 1899) contains a fine sketch 
of Draupadi Batubhai Lalbhai Umarvadia (born m ad 1899) has collected 
some one act plays m his Matswgandha ane Gdngeya (ad 1925) 

Hindi Sabal Singh Chauhan (c ad 1670) who belonged to a ruling 
house wrote an abridged Hindi version of the Mahabharata m about 24 000 
verses Though without much literary merit it is very popular because of 
its simple style Sur Das (c sixteenth century ad) the famous saint and 
blind bard of Agra composed besides many other works and devotional 
songs a work on the story of Nala and Damayanti in Hindi Chatra 
(flourished about ad 1700) is the author of the Vijai Muktavali which 
is an abstract of the MahabhSrata in Hindi verse Gokul Nath (eighteenth 
nineteenth century a d ) is the celebrated translator of the MahdbhSrata into 
Hindi Mai thili Sharan Gupta (born m a d 1886) has written a long narra 
tive poem entitled Jayadratha vadha 

Kannada Pampa I (c ad 902) is the celebrated author of the 
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Kannada Mahabharata entitled Vikramarjuna tnjaya also known as 
Pampa Bharata or Samasta Bharata The work is a masterly abridgement 
of the original work and[ maintains a high level m narration charactenzation 
and poetry and gives the Jama version of the story Ranna the third 
member of the trio Pampa Ponna and Ranna wrote the Sahasa Bhima vijuya 
describing the final fight of Bhima and Duryodhana Karnaparya (c ad 
ll40) managed to introduce the stories of Krsna the Pandavas and the 
Mahabharatan war in his Neminatha Purdna which is a history of the 
twenty second Tirthankara Naranappa (sixteenth century ad) better 
known by his nom de plume Kumara Vyasa composed the Kannada version 
of the first ten parvans of the Mahabharata The remaining parvans were 
translated by Timmanna whose work was named Krsnardya Bharata after 
his royal patron Two other versions of the Mahabharata the Laksmakavi 
Bharata and the Salva Bharata were written in the century by Laksmakavi 
and Salva respectively The latter work gives the Jama version of the story 
Kanaka Dasa (sixteenth century ad) a hunter by caste wrote amongst 
others the Nalacanta in satpadi metre Laksmlsa (c first half of the 
eighteenth century ad) wrote his famous work the Jaimmi Bharata 
describing the wanderings of the sacrificial horse of Yudhisthira Though 
based on the Asvamedhaparvan of the Mahabharata it differs widely from 
the original in details It is one of the most highly esteemed poems in 
Kannada A prose version of the Mahabharata entitled Krsnaraja vamvildsa 
was made in the nineteenth century under the patronage of Krsnaraja 
Wodeyar III (ad 1799 1868) The Yaksaganas which are in a dramatic 
form suitable for recitation before rustic audiences by professional or 
amateur actors are based on the epics and the Puranas Shantayya a 
Brahmana of Gersappe, Wrote a large number of such works m the nine 
teenth century ad Many dramatic works of a high order written in 
Kannada are also based on the epics 

Malayalam Ezhuttaccan, the author of the Adhydtma Rdmayana in 
Malayalam also composed a condensed version of the Mahabharata which 
is his best literary work His adaptations of the Rdmayana and the Mahd 
bharata 'form the basis of every Malayalees education In the genre of 
Kathakali literature the Nalacantram of Unnayi Wanar and the Uttara 
svayammram and Ktcakavadham of Erayimman Thampi deserve special 
mention for their literary excellence Amongst modern works (diamas) m 
Malayalam leased on the Mahabharata we may mention the Subhadrdr 
)unam by Thottakattu Ikkavamma Karnan by N P Chellappan Nair 
Amba dealing with the tragic story of a character of that name in the 
Mahabharata by MahSkavi Ulloor Bhismar by K M Pamkkar and the 
pastoral elegy Devayam by Changanpuzha Krishna Pillai 
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Marathi MukteSvara, the author of a Ramayana won gieat fame by 
his Marathi adaptation of the Mahabharata m verse It is a product of 
ripe learning and long experience and he must have composed it when 
he was advanced m years about the yeai 1650 ad The work is written 
m the simple ovi metre the style is dignified and chaste and the vein of 
narration smooth The most popular Mahabharata in Marathi however 
is the Pandava pratapa of Srldhara the author of the Rama vijaya It 
consists of about 13 000 couplets in ovi metre Moropant the author of 
108 Ramayanas also wrote a Mahabharata in Marathi Subhananda (late 
eighteenth century ad) has adapted portions of the Mahabharata in ovi 
metre The Damayanti svayamvara or Nalopakhyana by Raghunatha 
Pandita is one of the most charming and excellent poetical works in 
Marathi It is however modelled on the Natsadha canta of Srlhaisa The 
Durvasayatra Draupadi vastra harana etc of Anantaraya (born in a d 1698) 
are composed m easy flowing sweet katibandhas or katavas as these are 
more popularly known Anna Kirloskar s Sakuntala and Saubhadra Khadil 
kar s Draupadi Panta Pratinidhi s Draupadi vastra harana and Bhisma 
pratijha Sarnaiks Draupadi svayamvara Kanes Nala Damayanti and 
Raghunath Pandits Nala Damayanti svayamvara are some of the modern 
works based on the Mahabharata Chiplunkars piose translation of the 
complete Mahabharata is a noteworthy contribution to the Maiathi 
literature 

Onya Sarala Dasa an illiterate cultivator absolutely innocent of 
Sanskrit wiote the first Mahabharata m Oriya m the fourteenth century 
ad As he had no direct access to the original he got the outline of the 
epic story probably from the priests The oiigmal epic has undergone 
many changes in his hands — even the ordei of the eighteen parvans does 
not exist m his work The characters have been much modified by him and 
are no more than the Onyas of the contemporary world which alone the poet 
knew He even brings the Pandas as to Orissa on their way to heaven and 
makes Yudhisthira many the daughter of a village merchant to save her 
from a cuise! Although a few more versions of the great epic have been 
made in Onya Sarala Dasa's work still enjoys the greatest popularity with 
the masses of Orissa Vi$vambhira Dasa wrote the Vicitra Mahabharata 
(late seventeenth or early eighteenth century ad) Raja Krsnasimhas 
Mahabharata (eighteenth century a d ) is next only to Sarala D5sa s work in 
popularity Bhima Dhivara s Bhdrata Savitrl gives the whole story of the 
Mahabharata and his Kapatapaia in verse is based on the episode of the 
game of dice GopTnatha Dasa wrote the Tikd Mahabharata m the seven 
teenth century a d Amongst modem works based on the episodes from the 
Mahabharata mention may be made of Raemanath Rays Duryodhanara 
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Raktanadi santarana and Band hat ana (both kavyas) and Radhamohan 
Rajendia Devs Pantali pattapaharana (drama) 

Tamil Perundevanar who according to some belongs to the Sangam 
period of Tamil literature and is assigned by others to the tenth century 
ad translated the Mahabharata into Tamil In the second and third 
decades of the present century M V Ramanujachanyar has made a com 
plete and literal prose translation of the Mahabharata in T amil C Raja 
gopalachari s adaptation of the Mahabharata entitled Viyasar Virundu is a 
masterly and popular work which has been translated into English Subrah 
manya Bharatiyar s Panjaliym Sapatam is a noteworthy work in the sense 
that it condemns the Pandavas in their incident with Klcaka 

Telugu The first literary work extant in Telugu is the Mahabharata 
by Nannaya (eleventh century ad) This work is not a liteial translation 
of the Mahabharata Nannaya wrote only the first two and half parvans 
His poetry is chaste and dignified In the thirteenth century a d Tikkana 
wrote the last fifteen parvans of the Mahabharata But curiously enough 
he did not complete the unfinished third parvan It was Yenapragada who 
completed it m the fourteenth century ad Pillalmam Pmavlrabhadnah 
wrote the T elugu version of the Jaiminl Bharata and the Srngara Sakuntalam 
in the fifteenth century ad The Mahabharata dramas written by Tirupati 
Shastn and Venkata Shastri m modern times are most interesting 
Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnamurti Shastri has published a metrical 
translation of the Mahabharata also 

INFLUENCE OF TIIE EPICS ON INDIAN LIFE AND CULTURE 
Iiom the foregoing account of epic derivatives in classical and regional 
literature it is very easy to imagine how profound the epic influence must 
have been on art and culture and on the general texture of social life The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata are in the words of Havell as much the 
common property of all Hinduism as the English Bible and Shakespeare 
belong to all English speaking people The Indian epics contain a portrait 
gallery of ideal types of men and women which afford to every good Hindu 
the highest examplars of moral conduct and every Hindu artist an m 
exhaustible mine of subject matter The earliest specimens of the 
influence of the epics on Indian art and sculpture date from the Gupta 
period The platform of the Da^avatara temple (dating about a d 600) at 
Deogarh m Jhansi was decorated with a continuous frieze representing 
events from the epic Ramayana Panels depicting Ramayana subjects were 
quite common m the Gupta Age The sculptures of the great Virupaksa 
temple of Pattadakal dating from about ad 740 and belonging to the 
early Calukya period represent among others Ramayana scenes Episodes 
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from the Ramayana almost entirely clothe the famous lock cut Kailasa 
temple at Ellora (eighth century a d ) The most dramatic of a numbei 
of such reliefs is one illustrating the well known legend of Ravana s shaking 
Mt Kailasa which occurs m the Uttar a kanda of the Ramayana Another 
fine relief panel of the Kailasa temple represents the Ganga vatu ana or the 
Descent of die Ganga on the earth Some other mediaeval temples depicting 
Ramayana scenes are the temple of Aesvara (eleventh ccntuiy ad) at 
Siniiar near Nasik, the great temple of Gondesvara or Govindesvara, 
(twelfth century ad) also at Sinnar the basement of the unfinished 
Hoysale4vara temple at Halebid the Hazar Raiji temple at Vijayanagar 
(early sixteenth century ad) the temple group of Osia m Rajasthan etc 
Separate cult images of Rama accompanied by those of Slta Laksmana 
and Hanumat in stone and bionze are abundandy found from a com 
paratively late period 

The Gupta pillars from Ghandimau have scenes from the Kiratarjum 
episode of the Mahabh&ata Many Gupta lmtels also represent Maha 
bharata scenes Arjunas penance was engra\ed in a bas relief on pillars 
from Rajaona Monghyr District Bihar during the Gupta period But 
the most famous representation of a Mahabharata scene namely Arjuna s 
penance (which however is identified by some as Gangavataiana scene) 
is to be found m the rock sculpture at Mamallapuram (or Mahabalipuram) 
This huge relief picture covering a sheet of rock ninety six feet m length 
and forty three m breadth can righdy be regarded as the greatest achieve 
ment of the Pallava sculptures The legend of the churning of the ocean 
by the gods and Asuras which allegorically represents the great cosmic 
struggle between good and evil is a very favourite subject with Indian 
sculptors and painters 

Various mediaeval schools of Indian paintings Rajput Kangra etc 
have pictures depicting Arjunas adventures the legend of Nala and 
DamayantI and other Ramayana and Mahabharata scenes A Cochin mural 
of the seventeenth century ad vividly represents the scene of friendship 
of Rama and Sugriva The Jammu school of painting has a well known 
series of unusually large Ramayana pictures dealing with the siege of 
Lanka The Persian adaptation of the Mahabharata entitled Razmnamd, 
(sixteenth century ad) has a set of 169 beautiful miniatures depicting 
Mahabharata scenes Amongst famous modern artists Ravi Varma, 
Abamndranath Tagore, Nandalal Basu, and others have illustrated many 
gcenes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 

The Retmayana and the Mahabharata portray pictures of ideal men 
and women and preach through a popular medium the gospel of Bharata 
Dharma The Ramayana does this by glorifying domestic relations and 
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family life sustaining the entire social structure and the Mdhabharata 
by its lesson that hatred breeds hatred that covetousness and violence lead 
inevitably to ruin that the only real conquest is the battle against ones 
lower nature Rama represents an ideal son and king, a perfect Man 
Laksmana and Bharata ideal brothers Sita an ideal wife a perfect Woman 
Hanumat an ideal devotee Yudhisthira an ideal upholder of moral virtues 
and Bhlsma and Arjuna ideal heroes Parents and elders have for genera 
tions used the themes and stones of the epics for imparting wisdom and 
instruction to the younger generation The themes are at once appealing 
and entertaining and they create an indelible impression on the young 
minds every incident and story (and the moral going with it) become 
deeply engraved thereon The educative influence of the epics on an 
Indian further is sustained through all the stages of life by such means as 
mass recitations of the epics m the temple or in public on festive and other 
occasions (the earliest reference to which is found in Kumaralata s 
Kalpana manditika a work of second century ad) and by such open air 
popular performances as the Rama hid, and Bharata tila yatras and Paid 
ganas Yaksaganas and Dcddvataras dances like the Kathakah and Pandava 
nrtya and regular dramatic performances — these are entertainments which 
ah ays attract vast and varied crowds irrespective of creed or faith 
and they are an evidence of the perennial and dynamic appeal of the 
epics to all To millions of Hindus it has been a religious duty to recite 
at least a few verses from the epics before taking their meals 

Works which have affected so large a population over so long a period 
of time and moulded the character and civilization of so vast a region 
often transcending geographical limits can ill afford to be termed mere 
epics Indeed the Ramayana and the Mahabharata should better be 
regarded as the true history of India history not of events but of the urges 
and aspirations strivings and purposes of the nation Encyclopaedic m 
nature together they form the content of our collective unconscious 
wherein breathe the united soul of India and the individual souls of her 
people The two epics represent the two moods of our Aryan civiliza 
tion viz moral and intellectual and it is indeed impossible to grasp 
the true spirit and meaning behind the moving drama of Indian life 
without a thorough and intelligent understanding of the epics And to 
trace the influence of the Indian epics on the life and civilization of the 
nation and on the development of the modern languages literatures and 
religious reforms in the words of R C Dutt is to comprehend the real 
history of the people during the three thousand years The epics have 
thus been the deep well of strength to our forefathers from which they 
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derived — and which inspires us to derive — the enduring vitality of our 
cultural and spiritual basis vs well as of our social and political life 

Glory to the twin poets whose names are lost in the morass of tune 
but whose message brings strength and peace m a thousand streams to the 
doors of millions of men and v\omen even to this day and incessantly carries 
silt from long past centuries and keeps fresh and fertile the soul of India 3 — 
Rabindranath Tagore 


From the oiigmal in Bengali 



8 

THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAHABHARATA IN 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 

THE RAMAYANA 

T HE Rama tradition has followed m the wake of Indian colonizing 
activities and has spread all over south eastern Asia The deeds of 
Rama are still represented in the puppet shows of Burma In Siam the 
king is an incarnation of Rama One of the recent kings was named 
Rama VI Rama s capital is localized as the old capital Ayuthia (Ayodhya) 
of Siam Lopbun (Lavapurl) is one of the most ancient towns in Siam 
The oldest Siamese inscription is that of Rama Kamheng who founded the 
Siamese kingdom on the rums of the Khmer empire The writer of this 
paper has seen representations of scenes from the Ramayana worked m 
silver on the gates of the principal Buddhist temple (Vat Chetu Pon) of 
Bangkok In a sixth century inscription of Cambodia there is the follow 
ing passage With the Ramayana and the Purana he (the Brahmana 
Somagarman) gave a complete Mahabharata and arranged for a daily recita 
tion without interruption Whoever participates m this reading— may 
a portion of the fruit of this great and virtuous act go to his credit 1 
The princes of Kambuja (Cambodia as distinguished from the older kingdom 
of Funan) traced their descent from the solar dynasty In an inscription* 
of YaSovarman (ad 889 909) the construction of the new capital of 
Yaso d harap u ra (Angkor Thom) is thus referred to in words having double 
meaning He who defended KambupurT (the capital of Kambuja) 
impregnable (Ayodhya) of terrifying aspect (Bibhlsana) with the aid of 
good counsellors (with Sumantra as his friend) and with prosperity (STta) 
as its ornament like the descendant of Raghu 

THE RAMA BAS RELIEFS 

The Hemaimgagin at present known as Ba Puon was constructed 
by Jayavarman V of Kambuja (ad 9681001) and is one of the finest 
pyramidal temples of Cambodia Among the Rama bas reliefs found on 
the walls of its highest gallery, may be mentioned the interview of Rajgf 
and Laksmana with Sugrlva the duel between Sugnva and Valyi B S^ 
m the grove of A3oka trees handing over the jewel to Hanu^f^j^^lf 
scenes in which Hanumat plays the chief part the ten headed 

‘Inscription of Veal Kantel Inscriptions Sanscntes de Champy (jig <p 80 

* Op at p 505 (st 21) onnfimnft wb ibn.Mil *> I 
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a chanot drawn by lions facing Rama carried by Hanumat the ordeal of 
Slta and Rama and Slta on the throne 

Angkor Vat the most famous Vaisnava temple of Cambodia was built 
in the first half of the twelfth century Among the innumerable bas reliefs 
which adorn its galleries are several scenes of the Ramayana such as Rama 
pursuing Marica the death of Kabandha the alliance of Rama with Sugriva 
the duel between Sugriva and Valm Hanumat finding Slta m Lanka the 
battle field of Lanka and so on ending with the return of Rama and Slta 
in the aerial chariot Puspaka 

SOME ANNAMITE TRADITIONS 

The old chronicles of the Annamites are preserved These describe 
the people of Campa (South Annam) as their mortal enemies and descend 
ants of monkeys and cite the following tradition to corroborate this s 
In. ancient times beyond the frontiers of Annam there was a kingdom 
the king of which was known as the king of demons or as Dasanana 
To the north of this realm was the country of Ho Ton Tmh where reigned 
the King Dagaratha The son of this king of the name of Chu ng Tu had 
a wife — the princess Bach Tinh She was a peerless beauty The king of 
the demons became enamoured of her invaded the kingdom of Ho Ton 
Tmh seized the princess and carried her away The prince Chu’ng Tu 
whose anger was roused put himself at the head of an army of monkeys The 
monkeys made a passage for themselves by bridging the sea with mountains 
which they tore off (from their positions) The kingdom of Dieunghiem 
was conquered and the king of demons slam The princess Bach Tmh 
was taken back to her country The people of Ho Ion Tinh were of the 
monkey race and the Chams (the people of Campa) are their descendants 

M Hubert commenting on this passage says The Annamite writer 
supposes that the events (of the Ramayana) took place in Campa and tlis 
is a reason for believing that the story need not be traced back to the 
DaJaratha Jataka in the Chinese Buddhist canon it is probably the 
distant echo of that which was once the national epic of Campa and which 
is ilow lost * So he thinks that there was a Ram&yana m the Cham 
language 

Hanumat is mentioned in Tibetan books The Tibetans suppose 
themselves to be descended from monkeys and they say that they had tails 
for a long time The story of Rama has penetrated into China with the 
Lankavatara Sutra and the DaJsaratfia Jataka incorporated m the Buddhist 
scriptures 

9 G Maspexo Le Royaume du Champa (1914) p 68 
Le Legencle du Ramayana en Annam BE1 EO Tome V 
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the Serat Rama and the Uttar akanda without following Vaimiki verbatim 
gives on the whole the orthodox Indian version 

The second group is represented by the Rama Kling the Serat Kdnda 
and other less known works such as the Ramdyana Sasak and Rama Nttis 
This group closely approaches the Malay version of the Ramdyana The 
Malay Hikayat Seri Rdm B is probably based on this second group of 
Javanese texts In popular dramas still staged for entertainment it is this 
second group and not the first which serves as the theme These pieces 
for the theatre have been based on the episodes of the Javanese Ramdyana 
such as the birth of Da&tmukha (Ravana) his abduction of a vtdyadhan 
(Indrajit is there represented as her son) and Rama s marriage The old 
Javanese Ramayanas (the Kdhmnn etc) are sometimes quoted m these 
dramatical representations but nobody understands them The first group 
of works noted above had only a superficial influence over the growth of 
the Rama tradition m Java 


THE SERAT KANDA 

The Serat Kdnda begins with Adam in Mecca along with his sons 
Abil and Kabil and Satan then we get a curious association of Noah and 
Uma We come next to the account of the birth of Visnu and that of 
Vasuki and Muslim figures then disappear The genealogy of early 
Javanese kings is worked into the story The Ramdyana begins with canto 

XXII and only m canto XLVI the birth of Rama is given In cantos 

XXIII to XLV the ancestors of Rama and Ravana are discussed some 
among them are ancestors of Javanese princes In this work Rama is 
called Bhargava Laksmana Murdhaka and Sita Smta Janaka is Kala 
and Jatayu Jintaya Hanumat is Anuman the last one is presented as the 
son of Rama and Sita bom when both of them were temporarily meta 
morphosed into apes he lost his tail which he recovered m the sta 
of sand 

Just at the point when the invasion of Lanka is to begin the author 
digresses into the story of the Pandavas In canto LXX the story of 
Rama is again taken up Then the sequel to Ravana s death is related 
Ravana is buried under a mountain Then follows the episode of the 
fan with RSvana s picture on it which Sita unwittingly handles This leads 
to estrangement between Rama and Sita The couple are however recon 
ciled at the hermitage of Kala (Janaka) Towards the end we have the 
marriage of the daughter of Indrajit with But Lava (Lava) Dinjayapur? 


‘ Translated in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society No 70, 
April 1917 
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is mentioned as the capital of Lava Finally Slta consents to be cremated 
with Rama on condition that m the next life she would be his sister 

The difference between the concluding portion of the Serat Kanda 
and Valmiki s Uttarakanda is so great that the former must be ascribed to 
a diffeient source altogether Dr Stutterheim believes that other versions 
besides that of Valmiki may have been at he basis of these Javanese diver 
gences The fame of Valmiki s Ramayana has made us forget that there 
were also other (formerly well known) accounts of the life of Rama In 
the Serat Kanda there is firstly a combination of Mohammedan tales and 
of the deeds of Rama In canto III Siva is mentioned as a descendant of 
Adam In the Malay version the Muslim element is more conspicuous 
Secondly m the Serat Kanda the story of Rama forms an organic whole 
with early legends of Javanese dynasties These Javanese texts of -the second 
group may be taken as Javanese purdnas working up local legends with 
orthodox Indian traditions 

THE MALAY RaMAYANA 

Regarding the Malay Ramayana Dr Brandes believes that a great 
part of it consists of old native legends which have nothing to do with the 
story of Rama The best known manuscript of this work was written late 
m the sixteenth century It came into the possession of Archbishop Laud 
and was, passed on to the Bodleian Library Oxford in 1633 * It is 
evidently based on the Javanese Rama legends of the second group The 
narration begins with this account Ravana is banished by his father put 
on board a ship and finds himself at last in Serandip (Ceylon) He leads 
the rigorous life of an ascetic for twelve years at the end of which Adam 
appears before him Ravana requests Adam to intercede for him and 
then we get what appears to be a strangely distorted account of the familiar 
story of Rama 

The questions arise How far are these differences local in origin? 
Can they be traced to different versions of the Rama tradition m India 
itself? In the Malay version DaSaratha s first wife is found in a bamboo 
thicket and according to the Serat Kanda the second wife is also found in a 
bamboo grove In Indian folk lore also there are some instances of devia 
tions like this and they may not therefore be of Indonesian origin The 
part which Baba Dan (Kaikeyl) plays m the Malay version is different 
from that which she plays in the Indian Ramayana She holds up with 
her hand Da&irathas litter when it was breaking In the Adhyatma 
Ramayana also there is mention of the breaking of the litter in addition 
to Kaikeyl s healing the wounds of Dasaratha In the Malay version 

Ibid 
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Rama when he was quite young is represented as teasing a hunch backed 
woman (Manthara) In Ksemendra s Ramayana manjafi it is mentioned 
that Rama s rough treatment of Manthara led her to act against him 

DEVIATIONS IN THE DESCRIPTION OF SITA 

Again in the Malay version and m the Serat Kanda Slta is apparently 
Ravana s daughter by Mandodarl really in both of these works she is 
the daughter of Da£aratha and Mandodarl As soon as she is born she 
is put in a box and thrown into the sea Janaka (Kala in Javanese) finds 
the box while he is performing his morning ablutions takes out Slta from 
it and brings her up In the Adbhuta Ramayana Narada curses baksmi 
that she will be bom as a rdksasi In the Siamese version also Slta is 
the daughter of Ravana In a Ceylonese tale Sita is born of the blood of 
ascetics collected by Ravana 7 In the Uttar a Purdna of the Jams also 
Sita is the daughter of Ravana Nearest to the Malay version there is a 
folk tale from Gujarat 8 m which a certain man s daughter is placed in a 
box and put into the sea The box floats down to a fisherman s hut and 
later on the father of the girl comes to win her hand m marriage In the 
Malay version (m the manuscript of Eysinga, and not that of Laud) we 
find Laksmana leading an ascetic life without sleeping or partaking of 
any food for twelve years just as in the Bengali version of Krttivasa Accord 
ing to the Malay version Laksmana draws charm circle round Sitas 
dwelling place before he leaves her to help Rama who was supposed to be 
in distress Krttivasa also gives this description in his popular poem The 
abduction of Rama into Patala (the underground world) occurs in the Malay 
version as well as m the Bengali and Gujarati popular Rdmayanas In a 
Punjab story it is stated that Macchandanatha is the son of Hanumat by 
a fish queen whom the monkey chief weds on his visit to Patala m quest 
of R§ma A son of Hanflmat by a princess of subterranean regions is men 
tioned m the Malay accounts 

Most of the divergences in the Javanese and Malay accounts of the 
Lankdkanda can probably be deduced from Indian sources In the Malay 
version Ravana falls when Rama shoots off his small head (he had ten 
heads) behind his right ear Then again it says that Ravana is immortal 
Mention of this is found also in popular Bengali accounts The episode 
of the fan with Ravanas picture referred to in the Serat Kanda occurs in 
the Bengali tale of Candravali where the same story is told of Kaikeyi s 
daughter Kukua * Ku£a the Ceylonese and the Malay versions say was 

* IA xxn p H5 1 h * Ve heard thls t#te toe Hills of the Kangra District 
D C Sen Lectures on Ramayana pp 197 a 
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created out of Kusa grass by Valmiki when the real child was missing The 
account of the fight between Rama and his sons (without their knowing 
each other) is current in Bengal and the Malay Archipelago 

In what relation do these variations stand to Valmiki s epic? Some of 
these variant stories may be older than the epic itself and certainly they 
are cruder eg the narration in some of the earlier versions that Slta is 
really Ravana s daughter In the Malay Hikayat Sen Rama and Serat 
Kanda she is Ravana s daughter only apparently In Valmiki s epic there 
is no relationship between Ravana and Slta Slta s story has been adapted 
according to Dr Stutteiheim to the stage of civilization reached at the 
particular period of the transmission of the story Therefore he thinks 
that instead of accusing the Javanese of having tampered with the Rama 
tradition to suit their own outlook on life one may level the same chaige 
against Valmiki himself for having given us a refined version of the earlier 
and ciuder accounts 

MIXED INFLUENCE OF ORAL TRADITIONS 
At first it was supposed by some of the Dutch scholars that the Tamil 
Ramayana might have been the basis of the Javanese and Malay versions 
But the Tamil Ramayana of Kamban follows Valmiki closely The popu 
lar tales m the Indonesian as also in the Javanese Malay and the remain 
ing versions approach closely some of the popular versions current m 
Gujarat Punjab and Bengal A tradition still existing m Java ascribes 
the colonization of the island by emigrants from Gujarat This is probably 
due to the fact that from the thirteenth century the Gujaratis were in 
Java as merchants mullahs and sailors Epigraphrc evidence does not 
support the tradition of any Gujarati influence in earlier times and as the 
sole reason for the divergences m the Indonesian Ramayana the influence 
of the Gujarati versions cannot be maintained 

Dr Stutterheim thus sums up his conclusions on this question No 
single definite recension has yet been found m India from which the 
Indonesian (Javanese and Malay) versions could have been derived There 
has been a very mixed influence principally of oral traditions some of 
which have come down from very ancient times Valmiki s work accord 
ing to Dr Stutterheim represents a later and more refined civilization 
The Javanese and Malay versions which preserve some of the more pruni 
tive traditions should be more interesting from the anthropological point 
of view than the literary and polished Ramayana of the orthodox school 
Th'* Rama tradition is a living force even in the Java of today The 
Javanese have so completely assimilated the famous legends that even their 
foreign origin has been forgotten For the great mass of the population 
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Rami and Pandavas are tmly national heroes born and bred m the Isle 
of Ja\al The extreme favour which those Indian stones have found and 
retained until now among all classes of society is not so much due to their 
having been sung m famous old Javanese poems as to that most popular 
of entertainments — the Wayang 01 the shadow show Indians familiar with 
their Mahdbhdrata and Ramayana would be surprised to see Arjuna Krsna 
and Rama appear here m the quaint garb of Wayang puppets which m 
then strangely fantastical yet unmistakably artistic character are the true 
children of Indonesian art Stranger still are the clowns who invaiiably 
accompany the hero, be it Arjuna or Rama and who contribute not a little 
to the delight of the audience by their good humoured though not always 
delicate jokes These clowns or panakawans — Semar the father and his 
two sons Petruk and Nalagareng — are undoubtedly as Indonesian m origin 
as they are m name 10 The principal river of Central Java is still known 
as the Serayu and sounds similar to Sarayu on which Ayodhya was located 


THE PRAMBANAN GROUP OF HINDU TEMPLES 
Next to the Borobudur the most striking ancient monument in Java 
is the Prambanan group of Hindu temples The ruins of Prambanan are 
part of a still bigger group of dilapidated shrines known as Chandi (Javanese 
word for a temple) Laura Jongrong The princess Laura Jongrong is well 
known in Javanese folk lore It was to win her hand so says the popular 
story that the thousand temples of Chandi Sewn in the vicinity of" 
Prambanan were built m a single night by a suitor according to a wager 
he was however frustrated m his purpose by an unusually early dawn 
These Hindu shrines are situated in the plain dominated by the volcano 
Merapi The Archaeological Society of Jogyakarta — the nearest irapoitant 
town — commenced in ad 1885 the task of clearing up the tropical vege 
tation and the lava deposits under which the shrines had been buried 
for centuries This work of restoration had an unexpected result The 
Javanese converted to Islam three centuries ago thronged to visit the 
temple with offerings of incense and flowers The French traveller Jules 
Leclercq who saw even Hajis joining in this worship of the ancient Hindu 
images remarks that the advent of the Muslim faith has not alienated 
the minds of the Javanese from their old beliefs 11 

The Laura Jongrong group of temples is surrounded on all sides by 
Buddhist shrmes There are eight mam temples in this group and those 
dedicated to Siva Visnu and Brahma are in. the middle The general 


p «) 


Vogel The Relation between the Art of India and Java ( The Influence of Indian 4rt, 
L tie de Java p 147 
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plan is grand m its simplicity The eight large mam shnnes are built on 
a square terrace in the centre round which are 160 small shrineS arranged 
m three successive squares The small shrines are now m an advanced 
state of decay but the mam temples have resisted better the ravages 
of time 

Inscriptions of the Buddhist Sailendra kings cease to appear in Central 
Java after the middle of the ninth century After ad 915 we do not 
hear any more of Central Javanese rulers this region being abandoned 
by them at that time So the Prambanan group must have been con 
structed m the second half of the ninth century by a prince known by the 
name Daksa An inscription of Prambanan mentions this name On the 
inner side of the balustrade of the Siva temple are the famous Ramayana 
reliefs From the outside one cannot see anything of these splendid repre 
sentations The bas reliefs m the Siva temple stop abruptly with the 
scene of bridging the sea Probably the story was continued along the 
balustrade of the adjoining Brahma temple some scattered remnants of 
which have been discovered There are Krsna reliefs on the parapet of 
the Visnu temple 

The first bas reliefs of the Ramayana series begins at the starting point 
of the pradaksma (going round) of the Siva s shrine Here we have Garuda 
with the blue lotus Visnu reclining on the Sesa Naga drifting on the sea 
which is full of crabs and fishes and to the right a group of seated figures 
headed by an ascetic who offers something to Visnu Dr Vogel says about 
this first relief It is interesting that this opening scene of the Rama story 
differs from the version both of the Sanskrit and the old Javanese Ramayana 
(the Kakawm) but agrees m a remarkable way with the corresponding 
passage in Kalidasa s Raghuvamsa In the tenth canto of Raghuvamsa the 
gods led by the Rsi Bhrgu invoke Visnu in the midst of the waters of 
the ocean 

In the following scenes are depicted the visit of Visvamitra to the court 
of Dafaratha Tafaka (or Tadaka) and another giantess being shot down with 
arrows by R5ma the interview with Janaka Sita s svayamvara the breaking 
of the bow Paraiurama wearing an aksamala (rosary of beads) facing Rama 
and STta, Kaikeyi talking to Dafaratha about the festive preparations — there 
are green cocoanuts and a pot kept for auspicious purpose ( mangala kalaia) 
m the background — a woman with a sword and a shield m her hands 
dancing a war dance before two pnnces and Dafaratha in a melancholy 
attitude with Kaufalya behind him This is followed by a forest scene 
with three crowned figures in a four wheeled chariot drawn by a pair of 
horses — Rama STtl and Laksmana leaving for the forest In the next 
scene, we find a group of workmen one of them is placing a richly 
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ornamented chest on an altar Other servants all with woolly hair like 
negroes are apparently busy with some preparations A lady is sitting with 
three money bags m front of her Can this be the sraddha ceremony aftei 
Dasaratha s death? After this there is the scene in which Rama hands over 
his sandals to Bharata his combat with Viradha and another taksasa (there 
is a house on a wooden pile in the background) Rama punishing the crow 
foi vexing Sita the visit of Silrpanakha Rama shooting the golden deer 
Sita being abducted by Ravana disguised as a Brahmana Ravana s struggle 
with Jatayu (Ravana and Sita are here carried on a platform which a winged 
demon bears on his head) Sita giving a ring to the -wounded Jatayu Jatayu 
handing over the ring to Laksmana Rama shooting Kabandha (who has 
one head on his shoulders and a second, one in his belly) and Kabandha 
going to heaven seated on a lotus The scene in the next relief represents 
a prince shooting an arrow at a crocodile m a tank and a lady represented 
on the bank of it in the attitude of prayer Can this be an allusion to the 
Saban episode on the bank of the Pampa lake? In the scene which comes 
after that the meeting with Hanumat is depicted This was the first relief 
discovered and led to the whole series being identified with the Ramayana 

In the next scene Sugriva is seen weeping on a tree His tears 
are flowing into Laksmana s quiver In the Malay version Laks m ana 
brings water for Rama in his quiver The water tastes like tears and this 
leads to the discovery of Sugriva After this comes the scenes of the inter 
view with Sugriva Rama shooting his arrow through seven trees to prove 
his prowess to Sugriva the first fight between Valin and Sugriva with Rama 
standing in a hesitating attitude (and behind him there is a cockatoo on 
a tree in the background) the second fight and death of Valin Sugriva 
with a wreath of leaves round his waist the wedding of Tara and Sugriva, 
the scene of Rama Sugriva and others holding a consultation the chief 
monkey warriors being presented to Rama Hanumat jumping over to Lanka 
and his discovering Sita (a servant is seen with woolly hair in the back 
ground) It should be noted that the servants in all the scenes m which 
they appear have woolly hair Negro slaves must already have been familiar 
figures m the Javanese courts The concluding scenes are the burning 
of Lanka by Hanumat with his flaming tail (here the artist has with a fine 
sense of humour introduced into this scene of confusion the figure of an 
ascetic taking away treasures from a burning house) Hanhmat reporting 
his exploits to Rama RiLma on the sea shore bow in hand and the sea god 
rising from the waters the building of the bridge and fishes swallowing 
up the stones This episode of the fish swallowing the stones is m the 
Malay Hikayat Sen Rclma 

There are minor details where the Prambanan bas reliefs differ from 
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the Ramayana of Vakniki for example the introduction of a second 
raksasi in the Tataka episode of a second raksasa m the combat with 
Viradha the punishment of the crow Sitas giving a ring to Jatayu and 
Jatayu s handing it over to Laksmana Ravana being carried by a flying 
demon the two heads of Kabandha the divergent version of the first 
meeting with Sugrlva Rama desisting from shooting his arrow into the 
sea the fishes swallowing up the stones used for making the bridge etc 
It is curious as Dr Stutterheim points out that regarding these variations 
the reliefs instead of following the contemporary old Javanese Kakawm 
seem to approach more closely the second (later) group of Javanese Rama 
stories and the Malay version We may now leave Prambanan with the 
remark that nowhere else whether in India Cambodia or Siam are the 
exploits of Rama carved m stone m such a detailed and at the same time 
so truly artistic a way 


PANATARAN BAS RELIEFS 

Four hundred years after the construction of Prambanan there rose 
m East Java the temple of Panataran known for its Rama reliefs made in 
an Indonesian style far removed from the orthodox Indian style of 
Prambanan Among the points of difference it may be noted that Rama 
and Krsna reliefs are both found m Panataran in the same temple the only 
one shrine existing there Several dated inscriptions have been discovered 
in Panataran The last date corresponding to ad 1347 would bring us 
to the reign of the great queen of Majapahit Jaya visnu vardhanT the 
mother of Hyam Vuruk Probably the temple which had been begun by 
her predecessois was finished during her reign Panataran was also known 
as Pala in the Majapahit period In the Nagarkrtagama Hyam Vuruk 
the most famous of the Javanese monarchs is mentioned as visiting Pala 
several times to worship Siva So it is a Saiva temple and it is also the 
largest ancient building of East Java 

Hanfimat s exploits m the Lankakanda are represented m the 
Panataran reliefs We may note among them Hanumat reaching Lanka 
Ravana and two of his queens seated in his treasury (which looks like a 
three Storeyed pagoda) Ravana in the Asoka grove Slta with Trjata and 
Hanfimat coming down from a tree to meet Sita Then we have spirited 
battle scenes between Hanumat and raksasas trees uprooted detachments 
of bhutas marching in martial array to meet Hanumat heaps of dead and 
dying raksasas, and so forth We are then introduced to Ravana s court 
we see messengers kneeling before t|e king, a raksasa plucking out the 
hairs from his beard with pincers In the following scenes we find 
Hanfimat breaking the arm of Ravana s son Aksa his taking a sea bath 
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after all the toil and trouble and his hurrying back to the fight m the 
garden of celestial trees Indrajit then appears mounted on a horse (with 
naga heads) with a snake arrow m his bow Hanumat is bound in the coils 
of the naga pasa and is led captive to Ravanas presence After that 
Hanumat bursts the bonds and with his flaming tail sets the palace on 
fire We next see women fleeing and Ravana with his queen seeking 
refuge in his water palace Hanumat then leaves Lanka after visiting Sita 
once again In the final scenes are represented the construction of the 
bridge monkeys bearing elaborate standards and reconnoitring the battle 
field the beginning of the great fight Hanumat killing a raksasa with a 
vajra, and the death of Kumbhakama The human faces are done badly 
in the series but the monkeys and demons are quite artistic 

The story as depicted m the Panataran bas reliefs follows very closely 
the old Javanese version of the Ramayana, the Kakamn It is very strange 
as Dr Stutterheim points out that the ninth century Prambanan bas reliefs 
should be best explained by the much later Javanese Ramayanas of the 
second group and the Malay version based on them while the fourteenth 
century Panataran scenes should agree closely with the earlier Kakamn 
(of the first group) which follows Valmiki pretty accurately Is it because 
in the later Javanese versions some of the older (and cruder) Indian tradi 
tions have been preserved which do not find a place m the Kakawtn 
following the literary and polished text of Valmiki? Some of these un 
orthodox traditions belong to the pre Valmiki period which the great sage 
rejected as too crude for his own immortal version of the story 12 

Finally the technique of the Panataran bas reliefs is pure Javanese 
or Indonesian as distinguished from the purely Indian style of Prambanan 
Here too there is a revival of older indigenous traditions The background 
in the Panataran pictures is full of magical symbols which must be sur 
vivals of very old Malay Polynesian superstitions It is the art of Panataran 
which leads to the Wayang the popular puppet shows of modern Java which 
still survives in the style of art found in the island of Bali 

THE MAHABHARATA 

When the Hindus came to Java they brought their sacred texts along 
with them Of these, the Mahabharata soon became the most popular 
among the Javanese Its eighteen Books were rapidly dramatized Some 
of these renderings whieh were composed m prose during the reign of the 
great Erlangga ih the eleventh century A D have been recently re discovered 
and published by Dutch scholars In the Malay literature these adapta 

a Cf D C Sen op cit 
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tions from the great epic are known as the Hikayat Pdndava lima Portions 
of the Mahabharata were also rendered into old Javanese or Kavi poetry 
during the reign of Jayabaya of Kediri by his court poet Penoolooh This 
work is known as the Bharata Yuddha Brata Yuda in modem Javanese 
Persons and places referied to in the epic became so familiar to the 
Javanese people that in due course the episodes of the Mahabharata were 
supposed to have been taken place in Java itself and Javanese princes 
claimed lineal descent from the Pandava and Yadava heroes 

From the beginning however old Malay Polynesian myths mingled 
with the Indian traditions And from ad 1500 to 1758 the period of 
Mohammedan conquest and devastating wars that followed the old Hindu 
associations receded into the background About the middle of the 
eighteenth century there was a Javanese renaissance and during this time 
interest in the old times was revived and energetic attempts were made 
to recover the Hindu literature But the Kavi could be read but imper 
fectly at the time consequently strange mistakes crept into the texts which 
were written then though they were based on the old Javanese texts which 
were still available in the eighteenth century On these texts were based 
the Javanese puppet shows (Wayang) which have preserved the old Hindu 
traditions up to the present time Lastly the dalang (the performer of 
the shadow plays) himself introduced changes as he was continuously 
adapting the old stories to contemporary environments in order to make 
his representations more popular 

The dalang, while performing the show generally looks to lakons, 
or short dramatic sketches to refresh his memory He also improvises on 
the spur of the moment to suit the show to the taste of the audience 
There are also some larger texts to help the dalang, besides these lakons 
fhe lakons, or short dramas are divided by M Kats mto four groups 
(1) Stones of gods and giants as well as the origin of heroes generally 
taken from the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata These stories are mingled 
With a considerable element of Malay Polynesian legends (2) The Arjuna 
Sahana Bahu group (3) The lakons based on the Ramayana (4) The 
last and the most important group dealing with adventures of the Pandavas 
and the Yadavas About 150 lakons are based on the Mahabharata Eight 
of them, the Visnu Krama Bambang Kalmga Palasara Rabi and the rest 
describe the story of the ancestors of the Pandavas 

In the Mahdbharata, the wanderings of the Pandavas begin after the 
jatugrha (lac house) adventure next Yudhisthira is crowned king at Indra 
prastha after that comes the game of dice which is followed by further 
wanderings and then the Pandavas live in disguise at the court of King 
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VirS.ta Hostilities commence at Kuruksetra with the reappearance of the 
Pandavas in public 

The Javanese lakons do not always follow the original According to 
their version a game of chess is played in the jatugrha itself and 
during the game the Pandava brothers are given poisoned drinks 
Bhima Brata Sena m Javanese alone retains his senses and removes his 
brothers from the burning house Then after long wanderings the brothers 
reach the country called Wirata When they make themselves known at 
last to King Matsapati of Wirata they receive as a present from their host 
the realm of Nagamarta (Indraprastha) Draupadls svayamvara takes 
place at this period 

Meanwhile Sujudana (Duryodhana) becomes very powerful at 
Nagastina (Hastma) The Pandavas are driven out of their capital by him 
They seek refuge at the court of King Matsapati of Wirata Even Krsna 
has to abandon his capital Dvaravati Then follows the Brata Yuda or 
Bharata Yuddha 

Arjuna is the greatest favourite of the Javanese audience He plays 
the leading rdle in at least fifty lakons At the outset of his career how 
ever by a disreputable trick he gets rid of his rival Palgu Nadi who was 
also a brilliant pupil of Drona His wooing of Subhadra and his combats 
with other aspirants to her hand are narrated in several lakons Numerous 
are his other adventures and love affairs His Javanese names are also 
numerous Permade Endralaya Parta Kusuma Chakra Nagara and so 
forth In some lakons Sikhandin is represented as one of the wives of 
Arjuna Two of his sons are married to two of the daughters of Krsna On 
the other hand Arjuna s daughter Sugatavatl is given m marriage to Krsna s 
son Samba These and other descendants of Krsna and Arjuna are sup 
posed to have founded some of the princely houses of Java Puntadeva 
Yudhisthira Wrekodara or Brata Sena Dewi Arimbi and her son 
Gatotakacha Sujudana (Duryodhana — an incarnation of Da^amukha) are 
all familiar names in Muslim Java Indeed custom presciibes that such 
and such a lakon of the Mahabharata should be played on such and such 
an occasion m the family 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA A GENERAL REVIEW OF ITS 
HISTORY AND CHARACTER 

CHRONOLOGICAL STR VTI1 ICATION OF THE MAHABHARATA 

I T is admitted now on all hands that our present Mahabharata of over 
80 000 stanzas (excluding the supplementary Hanvamsa) has grown 
from an ongmal Jay a ofkVyasa through the Bharata of Vaisampayana 
into Sauti s Maha Bharata with its illustrative old world stories great and 
small (the akhyanas and upakhyanas) and its ethico philosophical disquisi 
tions The two additions last mentioned extending as they do to more 
than twice the length of Vaisampayana s Bharata have naturally obscured 
the legitimate character of the Mahabharata as chronicled history (itihasa) 
and ha\e rather brought to the fore its character as India s all embracing 
Dhaima Sastra her Bible and Lawbook welded into one so much so that 
some scholars have gone to the length of denying any real historical back 
ground to the poem and have even essayed to interpret it as some sort of 
a seasonal myth (A Ludwig) or a moral allegory couched m a literary 
form This seems to be going too far Be that as it may the epic m anv 
case makes no secret of its own gradationed growth 1 although in a sort 
of a pietistic mood it seeks to attribute all these three forms or stages to 
the same eponymous author — Vyasa — whose inspiration was believed to 
animate as an undercurrent even those portions that could not mike room 
for VySsas ipsissima verba Contrary however to ones expectations in 
the matter there do not exist — at any rate there have not been so far 
adduced— any acceptable objective criteria nor even any cogent consistent 
and critical arguments of a more or less subjective nature that would 
enable us to separate and clearly demarcate the three hypothesized strata 
from beginning to end seeing that the handicrafts of the three putative 
authors of the epic repeatedly run into each other and are now well nigh 
inextricably intermixed It is easy enough to say that a particular passage 
or a particular incident is a late addition but it is next to impossible to 
exactly delimit its extent and amputate it so as to leave no seams or vestiges 
of the operation behind— except in the case of those passages which the 
Cntical Edition of the Mahabharata sponsored by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona has succeeded on actual manuscript evidence 
in ejecting as provincial interpolations of some latter day Vyasaids The 

Mbh (Cr Ed) Adiparvan I 19 ff 66 61 
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total extent of these proved mteipolations in the published parvans of the 
epic already runs into a few thousand stanzas but it is not time yet to 
make any formal pronouncement m the matter 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
The problems of the Bhagavad Gita like that of the Mahabhaiata are 
equally complex The Bhagavad Cita is universally acclaimed as compre 
hending the quintessence of the Mahabharata philosophy This is evident 
even from a pnma facie consideration of the outstanding climactic position 
• — the very hour of the commencement of the fatal fratricidal war — that 
has been assigned for its promulgation But m view of the declared 
three stage evolution of the Mahabharata the question naturally arises 
to which of these three forms of the parent epic does the Bhagavad Gita 
belong? Or are we m the alternative to assume that there existed an 
original form of the Bhagavad Gita belonging to the Jaya another 
slightly elaborated form of it belonging to the Bharata and that there 
is the current existing form for the present Mahabharata ? Now it seems 
fairly certain that there are parts of our present Mahabharata that pre 
suppose and aie hence later than the current Bhagavad Gita, seeing that 
there are stanzas half stanzas and quarter stanzas from all parts of the 
poem found quoted almost verbatim everywhere in the epic 2 There are 
likewise a few adaptations and abridgements of the Holy Song found in 
various parts of the epic which m the present sequence of the parvans 
come both before and after the Bhagavad Gita 3 It seems to be also the 
case on the other hand that there are a few passages m the Mahabharata 
which would seem to fit m better m a form of the epic wherein the 
Bhagavad Gita had not assumed its present dominating position To give 
just one instance, the Krsna pratijha bhanga episode occurs twice in the 
Bhtsmaparvan once on the third day of the battle 4 and once again on 
the ninth day 5 The two accounts are more or less similar Now on a 
detailed comparison of the two passages from the point of view of vocab 
ulary grammar metre and contents 4 it has been found that the earlier 
portion of the third day s account is more primitive and original than the 
corresponding portion of the ninth days account while the later portion 
of the third day s account is exaggerated and secondary when compared 
with the corresponding portion of the ninth day s account This naturally 

MfcWCr St Ed f ) theSe are mdlcated m the Notes 8 iven below the Bhagavad Gita text of the 
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suggests the possibility of the earlier portion of the third day s account 
ha\ mg been once followed by the concluding portion of the ninth day s 
account What concerns us to note here is that the secondary (1 e initial) 
portion of the ninth day s account 7 contains an unmistakable reference to 
the Bhagavad Gita teaching which is absent m the corresponding earlier 
and original version of the third day 8 — a circumstance which supports the 
inference that there was a stage in the development of the epic story in 
which Bhisma fell at the end of the third days fight and m which there 
was no Gita taught on the opening day or if there was some Gita taught 
it must at any rate not have been our present poem of seven hundred 
stanzas 


THE HYPOTHESIS OF PROGRESSIVE ELABORATION 
The question then is — since unlike the parent epic the Bhagavad 
Gita nowhere refers to its own gradationed growth — are there adequate 
indications in the Bhagavad Gita itself pointing to its composite nature? 
In this connection there are to begin with certain alleged inconsistencies 
and contradictory statements in the Bhagavad Gita assembled by K T 
Telang 0 R Garbe 10 R Otto 11 and others which are believed to point to 
a progressive elaboration of the original form of the poem of (700—172 = ) 
o28 stanzas according to Garbe of 133 stanzas according to Otto and of 
a still smaller but unspecified number of stanzas according to Jacobi 
Hopkins and others into an intermediate form (Otto believed that no less 
than twelve such intermediate forms can be detected!) before the work 
assumed its present moie or less stabilized form 12 to which practically no 
additions have been since made 18 The very multiplicity and mutual 

Mbh (Cr Ed) \I 102 34 37 

Ibtd VI 55 44 46 

Introduction to S B E VIII pp 11 IS 

Die Bhagavad Gitfi second Ed 1921 For my criticism cf Shree Gopal Basu Mallik 
Fellowship Lectures on I edanta Philosophy (delivered m December 192a under the auspices 
of the Calcutta University Part I Poona 1929) pp 94 101 

See J r Turners English Translation of Ottos German books (193435) on the 
subject I have discussed Otto s original arguments in detail m the JUB V No 6 pp 63 133 
R R Bhagawat Shastri of Bombay pleaded for the recognition of six stages between 
the original form of 60 stanzas and the present form (see Vn ndhajnanavistar for 1906 No 7 
pp 273 283) but the argument is mainly subjective and cannot stand detailed scrutiny 
Profes or Chai pen tier s views are best summarized in his own words He thinks that the 
present text of the Bhagavad ( ita mainly consists of three different parts (1) Canto I and 

r — “ * -* ^ ' of the Mahabharata (n) Canto II 

Santo XVIII 74 78 constituting the 
15 50 may probably be the remnants 
Canto XII 1 to Canto XVIII 73 
*6 50 77 80 101 105 and 121 126 ) 

of the Bhagavad Gita with its 14 

additional stanzas and four half stanzas I have discu sed m the NIA II No 4 pp 211 251 
and that of the lake Gondal Gita of 745 stanzas in the Ganganath Jha Research Institute 
Journal (Nov 1943) pp 21 31 Compare also the Introduction to the Critical Edition of the 
Bhismaparvan pp LXXXV CII regarding the Old Javanese version of the Bhagavad Gita 
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incompatibility of these searches or divings for the ongmal B hagai ad 
Gita should teach us caution The theories of course carry with them 
the questionable advantage of saving us from all bother of mlerpieting a 
given puzzling passage from the poem consistently with the context once 
we manage to label it as a later interpolation Moieover this game of dis 
covering older strata in the poem was found particularly welcome by those 
who balked in their original intention of proving that the Bhagavad Gita 
had borrowed its theistic philosophy from the New Testament 11 endeav 
oured to find a sort of a secondary solace in the argument that the influence 
of the Bible must have made itself felt in the foimulation of at least the 
second stage in the evolution of the Bhagavad Gita And the fact that 
the various orthodox Vedanta commentators are able to make the self same 
text of the Bhagavad Gita mean different and mutually inconsistent things 
was adduced to support the thesis that the Bhagavad Gita m its present 
form can yield no self consistent philosophical teaching at all if we insist 
upon mterpietmg it as a unitary whole Hopkins s oft quoted classical 
description of the Bhagavad Gita as at present a Krsnaite version of an 
older Visnuite poem and this in turn at first an unsectarian work peihaps 
a late Upamsad 1 simply means that the different puts of the poem have 
different teachings to inculcate corresponding to the time of their genesis 
but that the poem as a whole has no one definite teaching to give If so 
one has to ask m all soberness whether such an aimless hotchpotch of a 
poem could ever come to occupy m the epic itself and m the society w hich 
accepted the epic as its guide to conduct the dominant position that it is 
admitted on all hands to have occupied for at any late the last twelve 
hundred yeais 


DOES THE BHAGAVAD CITA PRESENT A UNITARY TEACHING? 

But how possibly our critic would uige can the Bhagavad Gitd such 
as it actually is be made to yield any unitary and self consistent teaching 
when we consider its manifold internal contradictions and inconsistencies? 
Let us therefore examine some of the outstanding illustrations and argu 
ments that have been adduced in this connection 

(1) The impossibility of such a long poem being taught on the battle 
field just at the time when the two armies were about to commence fight 
(pravrtte SastrasampMe ) has been urged by most cntics from Humboldt 
onwards The more important point, however is to determine whether 
all the diverse arguments and elucidations mtioduced in the present poem 
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were absolutely necessary to con\eit Aijuna s no yotiye — I will riot fight — 
into kamye vacanam tava—l will do thy bidding Scholais who have not 
caied to investigate the bearing of the various paits of the poem in its 
chain of concatenated arguments feel that the poem is far too much padded 
by extunsic and scholastic matters One of the most discerning of such 
scholars H Jacobi held the view that the question raised by Arjuna in 
the first chapter was fully and adequately answered by the stanzas up to 
II 88 and that the arguments following which introduce samkhya yoga 
vyavasdya samadhi and other technical terms and at which point every 
fresh and enthusiastic leader of the Bhagavad Gita, encounters his first set 
back definitely herald an interpolation 16 What now is the argument 
urged fiom stanzas II 11 to II 38? (a) The Atman cannot be injured 
and does not die the body penshes and can be renovated (b) Assuming 
that the Atman really dies (which however is not true 17 ) that is an 
unavoidable circumstance (c) The only svadharma of the Ksatnya is to 
fight and conquer or himself perish on the battle field (d) Consider 
pleasuie and pain gain and loss victory and defeat all alike and get thee 
reaclv to fight thereby wilt thou incur no sin That is all that Krsna 
has to say T.he argument could not have convinced one less endowed m 
intellect than Arjuna Bhisma cannot be killed therefore (leversing 
Kants Du kanst so wille) kill himl Should not the duty of man as 
man of the pupil and the grandson be more binding on the individual 
than the warrioi s abstract code? Death howsoever understood might be 
inevitable but why should Arjuna s arrows accomplish it rather than old 
age disease or some other cause? Some of these issues were actually raised 
by Arjuna and it is difficult to imagine that the Bhagavad Gita leaving 
aside the historicity of its teaching can be complete without a convincing 
leplv to them 

(n) Garbc regards stanzas III 9 18 as an interpolation from the 
Mimamsa point of view made with the object of recommending ritualism 
and he adduces as one of the telling proofs of its lateness the evident con 
tradiction between He has no duty — tasya kdryam na vidyate 1 * and Do 
your duty — kdryam karma samacara 19 If karya (duty) forsooth does not 
exist how is it to be accomplished? Oldenberg seems to have agreed with 
Garbe in this view But it is forgotten that the injunction kdryam karma 
samacara is preceded by three very important words tasmat (therefore) 
asaktah (without attachment) and satatam (always) which would be mean 
mgless without the intervening discussion which Garbe wants us to reject 
as an interpolation Satatam because rolling the wheel of sacrifice (yajna 
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cakra pravartana ) is a constant continuous and inalienable duty asaktah 
for the reason given in HI 19^“° and tasmat because karya performed as 
recommended in III 17** has no binding force as karya one does it of 
course but not as an obligation or imposition from without (sa karotyeva — 
atha va karotu nama — ktm tu tatra svakrtatva buddhir nasti) The yajna 
cakra pravartana passage far from being an interpolation is in fact one 
of the most important passages in the poem but few take the trouble to 
understand it properly In the familiar cakra (cyclic series) of ocean cloud 
rain rivers what the first member loses (as vapour) the last member has to 
restitute it (as water) and then only can the wheel remain in motion So 
too in the series aksara( — sarvagatam Brahma) Veda M Yajnakarma par 
janya anna bhuta, the last member (= human beings) shall have to restore 
what the first member has lost m the act of creation ** then only can the 
wheel remain in motion Nobody can hence be allowed to plead that he is 
an insignificant atom in the creation and that his help in continuing the 
wheel m motion can be dispensed with The leaky and broken jar or 
bucket in the waterwheel must move with the wheel irrespective of the 
quantity of water it lifts up It is an organic part of the wheel and if it 
refuses co operation the wheel will simply stop The work is not of any 
one of the jars or buckets individually but of the whole process and what 
is essential is not the quantity of the water lifted but the going through 
the process taking along all the other jars (loka samgraha) in a spirit of duty 
faith and selfless service And yajna does not here stand merely for the 
ritual act puruso va yajnah It is the failure to understand the real signifi 
cance of the Yajna cakra pravartana doctrine that is responsible for this 
unfortunate attempt to drop the passage 

( 111 ) We next pass on to consider some of the contradictions in the 
Bhagavad Gita assembled by K T T elang and others particularly on the 
question of Freewill and Determinism Now it is evident that the main 
purpose of Krsnas teaching to Arjuna is to advise him not to renounce 
activity but to fight as befits a Ksatriya Tasmad yudhyasva Bharata — 
Therefore O descendant of Bharata fight — is a constantly recurring adjura 
tion in the poem Arjuna for his own part does not doub* for a moment 
that he is a free agent free to fight or not to fight and quite in conformity 
with this belief are the concluding words of Krsna yathecchasi tatha kuru aa 

J Cf B G HI 7 18 

1 The word used is Brahma which means not only Veda but also the Prakrti both 
being creations of the Aksara (cf Mundaka Up 1 7 9) As the Veda is responsible for 
ritual acts so is the Prakrti responsible for all human acts whatsoever and like the yaifla 

m e Se a umve^e (XVni“«) haS * b ® dedicated *° ^ source of all pravrtUs (actios) 
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conceding him freedom of choice But side by side with these we have 
statements like Man even though possessed of knowledge ever acts 
confoimably to his inner natuie Creatuies follow out their inborn nature 
what can coercion avail there? 21 Oi again That false notion of self 
testing upon which thou art thinking I will not fight futile is that 
lesolve of thine Thy inborn nature will perforce compel thee Con 
strained O Son of KuntT by thy own inborn urge to act what thou 
through self delusion dost not wish to do even that thou wilt do in sheer 
helplessness 25 Man it would thus appear is a helpless tool in the hands 
of his tngunatmaka prakrti (Nature composed of three guna constituents) 
Parallel to the above is Krsna s statement 26 that it is God that abides within 
the hearts of all and causes and controls their activity while m the course 
of that Omniform Vision (visual upa darsana) vouchsafed to Arjuna Krsna 
calls upon him to do what the Deity has already settled that he is to do 27 
In the face of these and other similar declarations one feels inclined to ask 
Is man s vaunted freedom of choice then a mere mockery? If everything 
is predetermined by Prakrti and willed by God what justification remains 
for even Gods declaring that a particular kind of person is dearest 28 to 
Him and that another sort of person is the basest of all whom He hurls 
down into deepest degradation ? 28 And on the top of all this Krsna is ready 
to declaie that even His own actions upon which the salvation of the entire 
universe depends He carries out not because He is aware of any inner 
compulsion but merely with a view to setting an example to others 
There exists not for me to do O Prtha s Son anything at all in the three 
worlds that has to be done nor anything to be obtained that has not been 
obtained yet I continue to be in action For were I — if ever — not to be 
sleeplessly at work O Prtha s Son men in every wise would follow m my 
track These w'orlds would (then) sink into ruin if I were not to be at 
work 20 Elsewhere 21 we are told that man s present conduct is the resultant 
of all the latent and inherent tendencies acquired by him through earlier 
existences so that m a newer existence he is furnished with a strong impetus 
to begin the game of life just where he had left it before with the result 
that all his actions are practically predetermined for him by the way he 
had travelled his earlier courses and as the world is conceived as. a begin 
mngless series of existences 22 there is not left to man even the paltry con 
solation of his having made once at least at the very beginning of the aeons 
an absolutely free choice which has inevitably determined the endless chain of 
his subsequent choices if they be so designated Perhaps the quintessence 

** Ibid III S3 Ibid. XVIII 59 63 Ibid XVIH 61 
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of all contradictions on the topic is the following enigmatic declaia 
tion He who sees m (apparent) action (real) no action and who in 
(appai ent) no action (real) action he amongst men is the man of discern 
nient he the man set in yoga he the doer of the entire action (as such) 13 
How aie all these contradictory statements to be unified and set forth as 
a consistent doctrine of human conduct? Let us try and find out 

FREEWILL VERSUS DETERMINISM 

To begin with it has to be remembered that the Samkhya metaphysics 
as endorsed by the Bhagavad Gita holds by the view that all activity as such 
is due to the Prakrti and its guna triad The Purusa who by his very 
natuie is incapable of action becomes tainted with activism of a sort in 
regard to ceitain acts only if he views those particular acts of the Prakrti 
with interest and yearning Compare That the (various) acts which are 
being accomplished are m every wise accomplished by the Prakrti who 
so perceives this and also perceives the self as non active he truly per 
ceives 31 Weie the Purusa on the contrary to view any of the activities of 
the Prakrti with apathy and yearning the Prakiti would cease to function 
as fai as this particular Purusa and those particular actions were concerned 
In fact evincing interest 01 apathy for the otherwise ineutably predeter 
mined chain of the Prakrti s activities is the only so called freedom of the 
will that is left to the Purusa We can avail ourselves in this connection 
of the familiar illustration of the drink addict who day in and day out 
makes and breaks solemn resolutions to give up the drink habit altogether 
These pious resolutions of his do not normally materialize because as a 
result of his excessive and uncontrolled indulgence in the vice of drinking 
he is no longei able to hold before his mind s eye steadily and unswervingly 
the noble picture of himself as cured of that debasing habit and to resist 
sternly the inroads upon his attention of that other picture of the rapturous 
and self forgetting ecstasy into which he can pass by the simple act of lifting 
the glass to his lips It becomes eventually then a question of attention — 
steady one pointed and unswerving— which is helped on by the associates 
a man keeps the literature that he imbibes, the habits and ideals that he 
has formed for himself m fact his entire social intellectual and moral 
entourage The cetana or sentient soul according to the theory is power 
less to act but it is his to bestow and to concentrate attention and to the 
extent that he exercises his choice in the matter he acquires the status of 
a morally responsible agent 

Ibid IV 18 

Ibid XIII 29 compare also III 27 28 
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Now the Jxva 01 the individual soul — k<>etra]na as he is designated 1 — 
is declared to be only a tiny part ( amsa ) of the supreme Self (Paramatman 
= Brahman = Kisna) The Prakrti that determines and conditions the 
activities of the Jlva is m the same context called the ksetta 16 elsewhere it 
is called the a para oi the lower Prakrti in contrast with the Jiva who 
is said to be the para Piakrti and it is also named the Divine mSya 37 The 
relation of the Jivatman to the lower Prakrti and its guna triad as explained 
in the previous paragraph is exaedy the relation between the Paramatmarr 
and His may a He is only the adhyal sa (oveiseer) watching the cosmic 
Prakrti as it displays the wonderful phantasmagoria of creation 33 and 
noimally not caring to interfere in the process But when on specific occa 
sions He does find interference necessary 38 He carries out the mission of 
the avatara averring all the time These acts however do not O Dhanan 
]a)a occasion any bondage for Me foi I remain like one unconcerned 
and not attached to those acts 10 1 he Paiamatman has also m the second 

place an analogous relationship with the Jivatman so that just as God does 
not as a rule think it necessary to interfere with the normal course of the 
Prakrti and its cosmic activities He does not likewise find it necessary to 
interfere with the normal acts of the individual souls which it is easily 
possible to do for Him who is functioning as the Dninc presence dwelling 
within the hearts of them all 41 Tor it is said \s having no beginning 
and no gunas the highest Self is not liable to mutation (and so ) although 
situate within the body O Son of KuntI He does nothing and is affected 
by nothing 43 Also compare Neither the doci s status noi the acts (to be 
done) does the Lord create for the people nor also the joining of the fruit 
to the action it is Nature (. svabhava ) howevei that operates (in the 
mattei) 43 Gods is the inner voice which moreover the individual soul 
may choose to disiegard It is also to be noted that this inner voice often 
expresses itself thiough the gieat Piesences and Personalities of the day (the 
vibhutis ) and at rare intervals He might also descend as an avatara for 
the salvation of mankind could we but have the trained eye and ear and 
intellect to see to hear and to understand Him aright The Lord is how 
ever considerate and piactical and so He leaves behind piecepts in the 
form of the Sastras which are quite capable of serving as an adequate 
guide to conduct man during the periods constituting the intei vals between 
one avatara (or one great vibhuti) and another 44 and which are normally 

Ibid XIII 12 Ibid XIII 5 6 

* Ibid IX 10 Ibid IV 1 8 

Of B G XIII 22 XV 1415 

Ibid V 14 Cf B G XVI 24 
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designed to give effect to Cods own ultimate purpose in this universe 1 
If then a peison were to follow the Sastras listen to the teachings and life 
lessons of the great vibhiitis and above all reverentially recite ponder over 
and understand the doings of the avatara m a mood of faith and devotion 
to that extent he is enabled — by the method of merging his own separate 
interest and existence into the Divine — to be of one essence with Him to 
see things from God s own point of view and so achieve his own salvation 
For he will then have reached the conviction that the diverse happenings 
in this universe follow a divinely laid down course which is designed to 
accomplish the greatest ultimate good of humanity so that each has to play 
here below with knowledge and understanding his own pre-ordained part 
in the whole very much like the individual jar or bucket of the water wheel 
There is of course a world of difference between a knowing and willing 
discharge of one s own function m a system of ends wherein the parts are 
realized as being in an oigamc and disinterested relationship with the whole 
and the disgruntled mechanical going through the process because you 
cannot well have it otherwise 


THE UNHINDERED PREROGATIVE OF THE SELF 
One word of caution it is however necessary to utter What has been 
suggested hitherto as the probable teaching of the JBhagavad Gita on the 
problem of the freedom of the will should not be understood to preach a 
mere blind unquestioning conformity to the Sastras of the day or to the 
command of some Prophet not a mere Get thee behind me With the 
intellect apparatus so generously placed at your disposal by the Prakrti 
it ought clearly to be your duty to think for yourself furiously and in the 
dry light of reason uninfluenced by considerations of the aharn and mama 
of the me and the mine It is not impossible that it might then dawn upon 
you at specific penods in the history of mankind or specific moments m 
the life of the nation that time has become ripe for a change m the current 
Sastras which might have strayed woefully away from the original mten 
tions with which the Almighty Lord had fashioned them and further it 
might even be just possible that God might have chosen you as one of His 
instruments for the inauguiation of the change therein as demanded by the 
altered times It might then be your task to work as a sort of an advanced 
expeditionary force whose lot not impossibly might be to perish at the 


He came dowifon^hfl ^rflwTv' ® x P resses ll } e avatara s solution of the pioblems tor which 
of th r L arth (j V 8 ) can legitimately assume that after the passing away 
of the avatara conditions would pot change so suddenly as to make the Sastra introduced hv 
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post in the interest of those who are to continue the fight Be that as it ma> 
to perceive to know to excogitate to decide and to devote all attention to 
it this can constitute the unhindered prerogative of the self thereby 
vindicating the dictum that Virtue is Knowledge and once these theoretical 
preliminaries of the act are achieved with that disinterested perfection which 
God declares that He maintains in all His acts 46 the Prakrti is bound to 
place unreservedly at your disposal the practical forces that are to culminate 
m the actual act You have in other words to step out of your narrow 
individuality and to see things with the broad all embracing vision of the 
cosmic Self Theieafter the stanza 17 quoted earlier as the quintessence of 
all contradictions will be — solvitur ambulando 48 — as clear to you as day 
light The problem of Freewill versus Determinism as adumbrated m the 
Bhagavad Gita admits of a solution which gathers to a focus and completely 
harmonizes all the apparently conflicting statements that we meet within 
the poem Freedom in other words is — not self determination alone but 
— Self lealization 

ANOTHER VULNERABLE EVIDENCE OF THE COMPOSITE NATURE Or THE GITA 
(iv) I next take up an alleged internal evidence brought to the fore by 
R Otto to prove that certain sections of the Bhagavad Gita are on its own 
evidence added to it by a later hand In argument (I) I cited the view of 
Jacobi that the doctrinal part of the Bhagavad Gita really ended with stanza 
II 38 Starting from that I take up the argument of R Otto who regards 
the vikva rupa darsana m chapter eleven particularly the ghora rupa darsana 
part of it as constituting the central and the most indispensable part of the 
teaching — a sort of Sermon on the Mount proclaimed in tones of thunder 
and listened to with trepidation and conviction Otto accordingly proposes 
after stanza II 37 to continue the original poem with chapter eleven 
only adding in between the first eight stanzas of chapter ten as they declare 
that Krsna is himself the supreme Godhead for without such a declara 
tion Arjunas expressed desire to have the theophany or God vision in 
chapter eleven would remain unmotivated That between stanza II 37 and 
stanza XI 1 nothing else intervened m the original Gita, Otto tells us is 
proved by the summary of the headings which Arjuna enumerates in stanzas 
XI 1 2 as constituting all that Krsna had taught him up to that point 
These two stanzas would enable and justify us to declare everything not 
actually mentioned m them as an interpolation on the authority of the 
Bhagavad Gita itself 

* BG III 22 Ibid, IV 18 

* This Latin phrase literally means it is solved by walking and implies that a problem 
is solved by actual performance The classical tradition alluded to by it is that Diogenes 
by rising and walking confuted Zeno who argued that all things are at rest — ed 
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Now what are the things actually mentioned in the two stanzas which 
Otto elevates to the position of a critical canon ? Only three points 

(a) Guhyam adhyatma samjnitam (secret designated as belonging to Atman) 

(b) Bhutanam bhavapyayau (the origin and dissolution of beings) 

(c) Avyavam mahatmyam (undecaying majesty) which according to Otto 
refer respectively to II 11 13 20 22 29 30 II 20 22 29 30 and X 18 
Everything else that is found in the present Gila must therefore be pro 
nounced as an interpolation according to the Gita itself What then about 
the advice to follow the Ksatiiya code of conduct 49 which Otto has accepted 
as part of the original Gita.} Secondly the teaching that is to be described 
as guhyam adhyatma samjnitam if adhyatma is to be the samjna (desig 
nation) of it must contain the word adhyatma (or at any rate Atman) at least 
once We do not find it there at all but w e do find them in portions like 
VIII 3 and IX 1 6 stanzas IX 1 2 even contain the word guhyam The 
second item bhutanam bhavapyayau (which is said to have been taught 
vistarasah — at some length) is strangely enough made up of the last four 
stanzas already devoted to item (a) Such a description can more probably 
belong to IX 6 8, VIII 18 19 oi VII 4 6 One is compelled therefore to 
conclude that the so called critical canon of Piofessor Otto lets him down 
lamentably I am deliberately ignoring here ceitam unfavourable comments 
passed on the language and style of the Bhagavad Cita is they have no 
bearing on the question of the composite nature of the poem 

(v) That the Bhagavad Gita is confusing and inconsistent m its use of 
technical philosophical terms is howey ei i chaige commonly made which 
Deussen 50 sought to explain and account for by maintaining that the 
Bhagavad Gita and the Mahabharata being pioduced during a tiansitional 
period when philosophical terminology was m a^fdimative stage piesent 
us an Uehergangsplnlosophie 91 This is not impossible The fact how 
ever is that we do not possess a sufficiently detailed knowledge of the 
origins and the eaily history of the Samkhya Yoga and the Bhakti schools 
of philosophy so that the assumptions that the Samkhya foi instance must 
have always been the atheistic dualism of Kvaiakrsna s Kankas or that the 
Yoga is only the Classical Samkhya with the Kvara (God) superadded and 
that it bad no independent metaphysical basis of its own must be held 
to be primarily responsible for this inconsistent use of technical terms 
that is laid at the door of the Bhagavad Gita And the confusion is 
perhaps worse confounded by the various bhasyakaras (commentators) 
bringing in the idolas of their own sampradayas (traditional doctuncs and 

B G II 31 37 

r let phihsaphische Texte des MahSbhauxtam Einleitung 

The Cerman i\ord iibergangs signifies wJnt is prousional or belonging to the tnnsi 
tional stige — ecj ° n 
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usages) to explain the ultimate teaching of the Bhagavad Gita as for 
instince when £ankaracarya intei prets the Samkhya to mean atmanatma 
viveka jnana (knowledge born of discrimination between Self and not self) 
culminating in the naiskarmya (exemption from acts and their conse 
quence) from which there could not possibly result any straightway 
deduction in favour of even tempered activism ( samatva buddhi rupa 
karma yoga ) which the Gita is particularly anxious to reach m II 38 39 
Moreover the fact that the Bhagavad Cita should have laid deliberate 
emphasis on the eventual philosophical unity of the Samkhya and the 
Yoga 52 so that II 38 b — which as a legitimate deduction from the Yoga 
premises 43 could be justifiably included under Samkhya teaching 31 — 
should go to prove that what the Bhagavad Gita is anxious to establish is 
the Ultimate samanvaya or haimony between not only the Samkhya and 
the Yoga but also between Mimamsa (Ritualism) and Vedanta (Doctrine 
of salvation through Knowledge) as well as between Bhakti (=vyakta 
upasana) and Jnana (= avyakta upasana) All these are meiely steps or 
stage in the process there being no thiee sepaiate teachings (jnana karma 
and upasana) diversely taught m the poem but rather a judicious com 
bination of these three methods 

THE ULTIMATE SAMANVAYA TAUGHT IN THE GITA 
This last point as to whether according to the qualifications of the 
seekers the Bhagavad Gita lays down three parallel methods of reaching 
the summum bonum each of the three methods pursued by itself being 
just as capable as the other two of reaching the goal supposedly common 
to all alike or whether there is a difference and a gradation between the 
three goals reachable by karma bhakti and jnana only one of them being 
the highest — if so which? — to which the other two aie merely prop 
aedeutic oi whethei finally the one and the ultimate goal taught by the 
poem is reachable by a judicious combination of all the thiee methods 
deserves to be expatiated upon at fuller length The popular view 
maintains that the eighteen chapters of the Bhagavad Gita are divisible 
into three satkas or hexads devoted respectively to karma 53 bhakti 53 and 
jnana 37 and the ad\ocates of this trichotomy or threefold division of the 
Bhagavad Gita pertinently point to three distinctue summings up of the 
teaching which find a place in the concluding chapter of the poem (a) the 
Karma yoga summing up in XVIII 46 and particularly XVIII 56 57 
(b) the Bhakti yoga summing up in XVIII 54 d 55 d along with XVIII 65 

MJG V 45 5 Cf JB G II 48 ** Cf B G II S9» 

BG I VI Ibid VII XII Ibid XIII XVIII 
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and (c) the Jnana yoga summing up in XVIII 51 h 54 b If three such 
methods of reaching the goal are actually mentioned and lecognized m 
the concluding part of the poem we have to carefully scrutinize the passages 
and ascertain if the three methods aie parallel and independent alterna 
tives or if any one (or two) of them serve merely as stepping stones to the 
remaining which alone is capable of leading the aspirant to the highest 
goal obtainable by humanity 

In this connection we have one set of interpreters who point to the 
wording of stanza XVIII 54 where a Brahma bhuta (a person who has 
realized the oneness of his essence with Brahman through Yogic practices) 
thereafter attains the bhakti of 3rl Krsna implying thereby that bhakti 
comes after and so is a step higher than Brahman knowledge And to 
such a deduction stanza XVIII 65 would lend an additional support On 
the other hand on the strength of stanza XVIII 55 it is possible to argue 
that after attaining the bhakti ( tatah ) the person acquires real knowledge 
of Myself (Mam tattvato piatva) and thereafter becomes of one essence 
with That — i e Brahman (viiate rad anantaram ) 58 This could mean 
that if the Brahma bhuta state is anterior to bhakti the ecstatic unity 
realized by the bhakta in the deepest stage of his devotion to the Lord 
reaches a further and higher culmination m the full fledged realization of 
the Tattvamasi (thou art that) experience 0 And howsoever we might 
decide to adjudicate between the conflicting claims to supenonty as 
between the bhakti oi vyakta upasana and Knowledge or avyakta upasana 
we have to face the fuither disconcerting fact that the votaries of the 
method of jnana and those of bhakti are enjoined finally m the passage 
following to practise Karma yoga by dedicating all actions (sarva karmS.ni 
not merely acts of devotional worship) to Lord Krsna So far as this 
passage is concerned therefore what the BhagavadGita seems to be 
advocating is not a trichotomy of jnana bhakti and karma but lather 
then triune unity 

Nor do the actual facts of the case warrant the view that the thiee 
hexads of the poem treat exclusively of each one of the three methods of 
salvation In the first hexad devoted to ICarma yoga we have texts like 
III 28 IV 18 19 and IV 37 praising jn&na as well as texts like II 61 
( Matparah ) V 29 VI 15 ( MatsamsthSm ) and VI 31 fa\ ouring bhakti 
In the second hexad assigned to Bhakti yoga the jnana aspect of it is 
emphasized m stanza VII 18 and implied in stanza VIII 22 while acts 
of worship described in IX 34 X 9 or XI 54 are so generalized that a 

Cf B G XI 54 also 

I hasten to point out that some mleipreters take lad anantaram is one woid meaning 
the same as anantaram ind understand Mam as the object of mSate (cf XI 54) 
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stage is bound to come when every act that one does in life can be viewed 
on ultimate analysis as a worship of the Lord Yad yat karma karomi tat 
tad akhilam Sambho tavaradhanam — as the poet puts it So too in the 
third hexad concerned traditionally with jnana this piana is formally 
defined in stanzas XIII 10 11 as being one with bhakti 60 and one of the 
direct results of this ]hana when fully attained is to make us see real 
inaction in action 61 and so take to such actions as come to us with the 
current (pravaha patita karma) in the spirit of a yajha 6 and as a funding 
back into the totality of cosmic activities our own quota of actions m the 
spirit of the yajna cal ra pravartana motif already expatiated upon 63 Thus 
the conclusion of Lokamanya Tilak in the Gitarahasya that the Gita 
teaches jnanamulaka bhakti pradhdna karma yoga — a life of activism 
grounded upon knowledge and centralized around the adoration of the 
Lord 64 as the highest way to salvation seems to be fully vindicated And 
if in advocating such a complex ideal there is in places a seeming admix 
ture of the technical terms formulated by the various philosophical systems 
whose synthesis constitutes the burthen of the Lord s teaching we ought to 
look upon it as unavoidable and even justifiable 

UNITY OF GODHEAD AND THE UNIVERSALIZATION Or THE 
CONCEPT OF YAJNA 

Nay we might even go further and point out that for effecting a 
real and lasting samanvaya or coalescence between these three schools 
possessing originally independent history of their own a rubbing off of 
the angularities peculiar to each had to be a condition precedent Thus 
the objects of saguna (personal) devotion can be manifold — each divinity 
requiring its own implements and methodology of worship which become 
pregnant with the possibility of sectarian animus and disunity The 
Bhagavad GttS endeavours to counteract the evil by advocating that 
under the diversity of form and apparel, the real object of devotional 
worship is the same Godhead one and without a second assuming diverse 
rfiles and missions to please the fancy of the worshipper or meet the needs 
of the hour 65 In the next place the conception of yajfia or the sacrificial 
ritual of the Vedic texts, has been so universalized 66 by the Bhagavad Gits, 
and the greed for gams and rewards once indissolubly linked with the old 

• Cf also B G XIV 26 27 XV 19 1 B G XIH 29 XIV 19 

Ibid XVII 11 XVIII 5 6 

Other texts from the Bhagavad Gtta that apparently seem to endorse the trichotomy 
I have elsewhere interpreted as actually endorsing the triune unity teaching See Karmarkar 
Comm Vol (Poona 1948) pp 1 6 

As indicated in B G IX 21 and XVIII 46 

Cl BG VII 20 22 IX 23 25 etc Cf B G IV 25 33 
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Vedism so effectively checked by the new dnection to act without egoistic 
consciousness and without any expectation of fiuit 8 that the old doctrine 
of yajna became purged of the evils that had come m couise of time to be 
associated with it such as priestly avarice and monopoly the exacting and 
senseless minutiae m the \aned requirements of ritualistic procedure as 
well as the statutory legulations about inherent and acquired qualifications 
demanded from those that desired to perform specific yajnas It is to be 
noted that m older to give effect to all this the importance of knowledge 
which enables one to fathom the basic foundations of things and discover 
their implicit umty amidst apparent diversity came predominantly to be 
emphasized BS and it was pointedly made clear that this knowledge was 
not a mere matter of intellectual assent but one that had to penetrate 
much deeper and become explicit in each word that one utteis each step 
that one takes each thought that one entertains 89 For such a thorough 
going interpenetration of knowledge the need of purity of food and conduct 
acquired through continuous meticulous discipline grounded upon exercises 
in meditation and concentration came to be rigorously prescribed 

It was also made clear that the attainment of true knowledge need 
not be regarded as ipso facto exempting the man of knowledge from the 
necessity of carrying on the day to day disciplinary and other activities 
which had built up the foundations of his knowledge For besides the 
possible danger lurking in the adage Balavan mdnyagramo vidvamsam 
apt karsati — the organs of sense overpower even the learned 78 there remains 
the necessity of devolving upon all leaders of thought not by precept alone, 
but by unabated practice in person to set an example to those that desire 
to accept their lead 71 Hence for the wise no less than for the unwise 
the normal rule has to be to follow the established code of conduct 78 which 
was designed to properly regulate the affairs of society and which can be 
presumed in the absence of telling evidence to the contrary to continue 
to carry on its original purpose It has already been mentioned that 
necessity does arise once in a while to reform these Sastras to suit altered 
times and circumstances The Bhagavad Gita however does not go out of 
its way to unduly emphasize this aspect of the case , but the fact that it 
felt the need of closing up the ranks and attempting a samanvaya between 
some of the established and allied schools of philosophy would itself go to 
prove that the rumblings from the distant offing of a change in the time 


BG II 47 HI 19 IV 19 20 V 12 XVII 11 XVni 23 etc 
Cl BG IV 38 XIII 16 XVIII 20 
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honoured social fabric had aheadv reached the ears of the discerning 
prophets of the day 73 

THE ATTn UDE 01 THE CITa TOW ARDS 1 HE l INAL ISSUE OF PHILOSOPHY 
One other important pioblem which had evohed keen disputes in the 
pie Oita age and which the Bhagavad Gita could not well have avoided 
related to the most ultimate issue of philosophy that had not only agitated 
the minds of the thinkers of the Upamsadic period but also had divided 
the latter day philosophy of India into systems of thought familiarly known 
as Absolute Monism (Ad\aita) Qualified Monism (Visistldvaita) Dualism 
(Dvaita) Dualism cum Monism (Dvaitadvaita) and Pure Monism 
(Suddhadvaita) In passages like II 72 VI 28 31 and IX 34 the Bhagavad 
Gita speaks of the unity and identity of essence (the sarvabhutatmabhutatma 
stage) 74 to be realized and peifected through Yogic discipline culminating 
in samadhi But is the identity absolute and without any trace of the 
consciousness of difference as between the sadhaka (soul) and the sadhya 
(Deity) between one sadhaka and another as well as between the world 
and the world creator? A furthei side issue of the question is the definition 
of the exact relation between the Deity that creates and the Deit) s power 
(Sakti oi maya) which is the modus operandi of the creation In other words 
as Ramanuja puts it is this so called maya a subjective affection of the 
individual percipient colouring Jus own view of reality or is it something 
objective a something independent of the individual a potence of the 
I ord Himself 5 Another side issue would be the relation between Brahman 
the object of what is known as avyakta upasana and the avatara (Krsna or 
Vasudeva) the object of the vyakla upasana 7 All these are veiy crucial 
issues around which Jjeen dispute has been raging between the several 
bhasyakdras (commentators) and between then latter day followers 

To be fair it has to be admitted that m the Bhagavad Gita there are 
texts like V 19 XIV 2 or XV 7 that pnma facie favour Ramanuja s inter 
pretation while at the same time there are other texts like IV 10 35 
V 7 VI 28 31 or XIV 19 that pnma facte go well with the Advaita 
intei pretation Otto holds that stanzas IX 4 8 endorse the Dvaita inter 
pietation Similarly there are still other texts like VII 7 12 IX 29 
XI 54 and XVIII 55 that have no pronounced bias either way and have 

There arc pis ages in the Mahabharata like III 177 15 ff in is Inch the basic 

principles of the caturtarn^a foundations of ociety are called in question The tmuta and the 
Gfhya compendia that were being compiled contemporaneously scived to meet the difficulty 
in thar own wa> Rang thus a sured pa haps that the question Has already on the anvil 
it may be that the Bhagavad Gita did not think it necessary to go bevond showing that it 
was aware of the problem involved 
* BG V 7 

Characteristically enough this question is posed by Arjuna just upon the conclusion 
Of the vih>arupa dariana 
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accordingly been mercilessly pulled this way or that by clever and un 
scrupulous disputants Under the circumstances there are three ways open 
to us (1) To understand one set of texts m their obvious intention and 
force the others by the procedure too well known to the Mimamsist to 
support one s parti pns ,6 This is the procedure of the orthodox bhasyakaras 
(2) To argue that the Bhagax ad Gita is a hasty and planless compilation of 
views inconsistent even in the ir technical terms and so constituting evidence 
of the composite nature of the poem This view is dignified by the appel 
lation critical or scholarly it would certainly have been that if convincing 
objective evidence of the gradational growth of the poem could have been 
successfully adduced which Garbe and Otto have failed to do (3) To 
suppose that the author of the philosophical synthesis that the Bhagavad 
Gita is intended to inculcate allowed on certain ultimate and more or less 
speculative issues an initial option of views which could be resolved only 
on the evidence of actual supra sensuous experience And as texts recording 
such experiences were quotable on both sides the Bhagavad Gita may have 
thought it sufficient to record the divergences especially as the practical 
corollaries deducible from them presented no irreconcilable opposition 
For it was easy to see that the bhakta who gams in the culminating stage 
of the prapatti (surrender to God) the notion and the feeling of being in 
absolute union with the Deity — Vdsudevah saruam iti — and the Brahma 
bhuta sadhaka who has realized the Aham Brahmasmi (I am Brahman) 
experience can both be correctly described as having reached a point of 
view from which they are enabled to see all things sub specie aeternitatis 
and so act think and feel in the way in which Krsna the avatara describes 
himself as feeling thinking and acting That is the goal that the Bhagavad 
Gita is most anxious that we should all endeavour to attain— not all at once 
of course, but by definite gradation wherein there is a steady and sustained 
progress onwards and no regress backwards Hence from a strictly 
piactical point of view it should be of no moment just how by what 
procedure and stages the result is achieved The Bhagavad Gita was 
accordingly very well advised indeed in leaving the niceties of the argument 
to be fought out amongst the learned coteries of the schoolmen, while laving 
its well laid emphasis upon a life of Karma yoga and l<?ka samgraha—d, la 
mode de la divimti (after the fashion of God) 

CHIEF FEATURES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GITA 
At the end of this somewhat rambling discourse on the Bhagavad Gita 
wherein I have raised and discussed various problems and points of view 

A French phrase denoting side taken mind made up or set purpose — ed 
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without perhaps being able owing to limitations of space to do adequate 
justice to all of them it would be useful to summarize in a couple of 
paiagraphs what I regard as the distinguishing feature and noteworthy 
achievement of the Bhagavad Gita To begin with I must confess that 
in opposition to the view which is regarded as scholarly and critical I 
have after years of close study come more and more to feel and maintain 
that it would be doing gross injustice to the author of the poem to label 
it as an ill assorted cabinet of opinions and precepts collected from the 
various systems of philosophy known in its day The Bhagavad Gita 
certainly draws upon diverse sources but what it accepts from them it 
tries to present as a co ordinated and harmonious whole peimitting possible 
options even on certain ultimate and abstract issues but film and consistent 
in laying down and emphasizing certain piactical deductions which alone 
could contribute to the welfare and stability of society In saying this 
I do not of course wish to contest the possibility of the Bhagavad Gita 
having had one or more earlier and shorter foims but at this distance of 
time it is well nigh impossible to try and reach these original and intei 
mediate forms Professor J Charpentier who like Garbe and Otto made 
in the Indian Antiquary for 1930 another noteworthy attempt in this 
direction is frank enough to confess that such propositions could not be 
proved To different minds they would possess a greater or lesser degree 
of verisimilitude In this respect therefore I am more disposed to agiee 
with scholars like Dahlmann Oltramare Louis de la Vallee Poussin 
Formichi and others in holding that the Bhagavad Gita in its present form 
is not indeed a poem with a simple unitary teaching but a deliberate and 
well formulated philosophical synthesis of views originally dnergent and 
propounded by more or less independent schools of thought a synthesis 
undertaken by a master thinker who felt the urge for it in order to meet 
certain social philosophical and religious situations that had threatened 
to become explosive With such hypothesis at any rate we are more likely 
to do real justice to the poem than by a critical search after the illusory 
strata supposed to be imbedded therein which has actually created more 
differences of views than those of the orthodox interpreters commentators 
and bhasyakaras who have come in mostly for unsympathetic criticism 

SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHIC COMPROMISE 
I hat the Bhagavad Gita had a great anxiety to bring about and 
ensure a genuine and honourable compromise between parties and opinions 
which m spite of their current differences had originally in them a soul 
of goodness the preservation and perpetuation of which was of the utmost 
consequence can be illustrated from several passages Thus discerning 
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real danger to society m the craze for renunciation of worldly interests 
and devotion to abstract contemplation that had come upon the people 
in the tram of the Upamsadic speculation and as a result of a reaction 
from the exaggerated emphasis placed upon mere forms and ceremonials 
m the ritual of the yajna but aware at the same time of the great service 
rendered by the yajfia ideology m promoting the stability and allround 
progress m Aryandom the Bhagavad Gita attempts 77 with a good deal of 
special pleading to reduce to the minimum differences between the 
Jfiana yoga of the Upanisads and the Karma yoga of the Mlmamsists that 
is to say between the Samkhya and the Yoga So too, a poweiful plea 
is put forth 78 to overcome the hatred and the jeilousy between the various 
schools of sectarian worship or updsana by pointing out that the ultimate 
goal to be reached by them is one and the same if one introduces an 
element of knowledge into their dogma Similarly stanzas XII 3 ff urge 
that no real difference exists in the goal reachable by the method of salva 
tion through Knowledge (avyakta updsana) and the one to be reached by 
the method of devotion (vyakta upasand) The doctrine of the vibhutis 
and the avataras on one hand and the extension o e the conception of the 
yajna so as to include in its scope any even the commonest act performed 
in the spirit of dedication without egoistic consciousness and hankering 
after fruit on the other came as a consequence to be particularly emphasized 
and the way of salvation was naturally thrown open to all irrespective 
of birth sex or status 78 The Bhagavad Gita goes still further It calls 
upon the privileged few to be patient with the unprivileged and illiterate 
many and to lead them gradually on towards the common goal 80 It 
warns peop e that the stratification of ancient Indian society into \anous 
castes and stations was a matter of agreed convenience only noimally 
representing ones heredity and aptitude which by persistent effort it 
might not be altogethei impossible to improve if also alas! to debase 
Be it daivl (divine) or be it asun (demoniac) man is the architect of his 
own sampad (fortune) and has no right to lay the blame for it at the door 
of the deva (diety) or the daiva (destiny) 81 

BG IB 34 V 26 B G VII 21 22 IX 23 25 
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Bhagavad Gita XVI 5 4 would seem to suggest; that the sampad is a matter of birth 
unalterable by man But what is described there is the knowledge appertaining to Omniscient 
Intelligence which is normally denied to parvispent individuals Moreover the mark of 
each sampad is the possession of a number of qualities (XVI 1 4) which are always capable 
of a more or a less so that the possibility of an individual standing at the crossing of the 
ways either receding from the direction taken or advancing forwards towaids the same is 
always a matter of choice for the individual understanding man $ freedom m this respect 
m the sense and with the limitations explained earlier r 
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t NDERSTANDING ALLEGI VNCE TO THE CODES AND DHARMACARYAS 

The means recommended by the Gita to reach this attitude o£ the 
mind is a penetiatmg and first hand knowledge of things coupled with an 
all round and sympathetic understanding of the individuals and the society 
in the midst of which it may be one s lot to live and woik A potent 
solvent for most of our difficulties in life is the readiness to learn to lool 
at things from the other person s point of view so as to avoid all avoidable 
conflict Sarvabhutatmabhutatma 82 is the eventual ideal to be aimed at 
and this will save us from apathy and over arrogance and enable us to 
fathom the foundations of society and work with all our individual light 
and might to achieve lokasamgraha What is to be aimed at of course 
is not a blind and slavish conformity to the codes and the dharmacaryas 
of the day but an understanding allegiance to them It may be that at 
times things appear to us to be unjust and iniquitous but m nine cases 
out of ten that is due to partial and defective knowledge although in 
the remaining case our diagnosis might be correct and we might have to 
cultivate knowledge from more to more in order to help setting things 
aright once more 

True knowledge must therefore be made the basis of all that we do 
in society and the mark of true knowledge we read is humility rather 
than arrogance candour m lieu of hypocrisy peace and purity instead 
of restlessness and passion and earnest self control taking the place of 
egoistic attachment to things of sense The knowledge needed can be 
acquired normally through the gateways of sense but another and a surer 
way we learn is that of patient inward contemplation and Yogic concen 
tration The proper object of such contemplation has to be naturally 
what we have been taught to learn and honour as the highest Ideal Such 
Ideals can conceivably be different and different also can be the methods 
of acquiring and realizing them So long however as the worship 
(upasand) is carried on in the proper mood we need not worry as to the 
actual object selected For the Bhagavad Gita, assures us that as m the 
normal planning of an Aryan village all the roads proceed from and ev en 
tually lead back to the same Temple This spirit of tolerance this reidi 
ness to merge all differences in the interest and pursuit of a common ideal 
which animates the whole poem is quite noteworthy and it is on the 
strength of such a programme that the Bhagavad Gita succeeded in inducing 
the orthodox Mimamsist with his old world yajha as the be all and end all 
of existence the postUpanisadic Samkhya with its dominating passion for 
sannydsa and the pre P&tanjala Yoga with its mystic discipline of self 
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culture tempered by a deistic cosmology and an intellectualistic ethics 
as well as the various Bhakti cults of the day with their special notions 
of the Deity and special modes and methods of worship in fact everybody 
who had anything at stake in the established order of society to sink theit 
differences and join hands in a synthetic philosophic compromise No 
interpretation of the Bhagavad Gita has any chance of doing real justice 
to the poem that misses this earnestness for honourable compromise that 
breathes m all its chapters 

Now the question naturally arises what could have induced these 
different systems that would ordinarily exhibit a tendency to segregate and 
fly apart from one another to compose their differences close up their 
ranks and agree to gather together under one banner? This is usually 
not expected to happen except in the face of some common and threatening 
danger What could have been that danger threatening the post 
Upanisadic society? It could not have been Buddhism because the 
Bhagavad Gild nowhere makes the faintest allusion to its doctrines as one 
would certainly expect in a poem of this nature It is however generally 
known that the couple of centuries that intervened between the end of 
the Upanisadic period and the beginning of the Buddhist period was a 
period of much radical free thinking an echo of which is discernible in 
the Gita description of the dsuri sampad in chapter sixteen To these 
radical free thinkers no institution was sacred Their market place 
oratory carried away the common unthinking mass who did not perceive 
its fatal consequences on the stability of social institutions and traditions 
In the concluding chapter of the raja dharma and the early chapters of 
the apad dharma Yudhisthira asks Bhismas advice as to what the king 
should do when the whole kingdom has lost its moral stamina and is 
dasyusdd bhuta (made a prey to robbers) so that a time of storm and stress 
like the one which I envisage as the background for the Bhagavad Gitd 
teaching need not have been an improbable contingency Such a time 
produces despondent ascetics unscrupulous sensualists fake spiritualists 
and cowardly criminals with the bulk of the populace tottering in their 
convictions neither able to give up the past nor able to live and enjoy it 
with untroubled conscience We may all be said to be living m such 
critical times even today trying our best to stem the tide of heretic and 
agnostic speculations and iconoclastic practices It was a time then as it 
is now when all had to combine to keep the yajna cakra on the move 

* The word nirvana which occurs five tunes in the Bhagavad Gita is a technical term 
of the pre Buddhistic Kala philosophy Unmistakable allusions to Buddhism m other parts 
of the Mahabharata have no probative force even for settling the time of the present form 
of the Bhagavad Gita because the present Bhagavad Gita, is by no means the latest part of 
the present form of the epic 
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So the Bhagavad Gita most opportunely calls upon every earnest soul who 
still retains a modicum of regard for and trust in the traditions and ins titu 
tions handed down to him from the past to gauge the situation well ahead 
and m complete faith that the Right must prevail in the end fight it out 
without hesitation or compunction — Yudhyasva vigata jvarah 
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ESSENCE Ol THE GII\ RLNLVCI VTION 

S RI Ramikrishna used to say that in oidei to know the essence of the 
Gita one had only to uttei the woid gita ten times If the word is 
lepeated m quick succession it sounds like tagi tagi tagi which has the 
same meaning as tyagi 1 e a lenouncer Sri Ramakrishna meant that the 
essential teaching of the Gita was the renunciation of worldlv objects and 
desires and deaotmg oneself to meditation on God and God alone 
Swami Vivekananda speaking on the Gita on a ceitain occasion when the 
writei happened to be present said that advocacy of woik without desire 
foi its fruit and reconciliation of the different religions and philosophies 
of the times were its special featuies Incidentally he also lemaiked that 
bu Ramakrishna in the present age went much fuither as regaids the 
harmony of religions and philosophies Reading out some verses fiom the 
beginning of the second chapter wheie Su Krsna exhoits Arjuna to fight 
he grew eloquent m explaining the one which begins with Don t be a 
coward O Aijuna and so on 1 Swamiji s emphasis was unmistakably on 
Karma yoga (the philosophy of woik) Both these appaiently contradictoiy 
Mews regarding work and worklessness are tiue The central teaching of 
the Bhagavad Gita is to attain worklessness ( naiskannya ) through work 
Many commentators ha\e tried to explain the Bhagavad Gita from 
different points of view some emphasizing knowledge some devotion and 
others work The general impression however that we get from reading 
the whole book is that its author tues to maintain a reconciliatoiy attitude 
towards all these different paths Of course by quoting isolated passages 
from it one can maintain the view that only one of the paths — be it knowl 
edge devotion or work — is supenor to the others But whoever studies 
the whole text with an unbiased mind cannot but admit the harmonizing 
attitude of its author Religious sects in India for example the followers 
of Sankara Ramanuja or Caitanya advocated either knowledge or devo 
tion as the means to liberation The Gita states different positions but 
nevei condemns one in favour of another though it may recommend one of 
the paths as easier or more suitable for a particular temperament The 
teaching about karma (work) in the Bhagavad Gitd appears to be unique 
Before the days of the Gita people seem generally to have understood the 
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by the w hole booh and many physical disciplines such as the control of 
breath (prdnayama) as well as living in a solitary place leading a perfectly 
continent life and letiring fiom the hurry and worry of work at least 
occasionally and under special circumstances are also recommended 

MEWS ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE GITA 
There is hardly any room for doubt that there was a great personality 
named Krsna who was a Ksatnya king and a householder though the 
details of his life remain mostly legendary He lived in the woild but 
was not of the world Having attained a great spiritual height he 
attempted to preach Brahma jhana to the then existing society He 
realized m his life the ancient truth of the Rg Veda 9 that Existence is 
One which the sages call by various names and tried to reconcile contia 
dictory philosophical and religious views of people 

In reading the Gita one may naturally ask whether on the eve of the 
battle such an abstiuse dialogue could take place between the two great 
heroes of the age and supposing it did what its exact form was On this 
point e\en the ancient commentator Sridharasvamin has said in his 
introduction to the Gita that Veda Vyasa the great disciple of Kisna 
recorded the dialogue as it took place but that he added some composi 
tions of his own m order to make it a connected narrative One may 
even think that the conversation actually took place in prose but was 
recorded in verse These doubts have weighed so much with some people 
that they want to deny altogether the historical event of the battle and 
give it an allegorical or esoteric significance The battle according to 
them is nothing more than the eternal struggle between mans good and 
evil tendencies But if we read the whole Mahabharata of which the 
Gita, is only an episode we shall come to a very different conclusion We 
may still doubt the historicity of the Kuruksetra war we may consider all 
the dramatis personae as fictitious character Yet we cannot but think 
that the author of the Gm wanted to solve this problem whether action 
or rather resistance of evil was wrong under all circumstances and if not 
how to reconcile it with the highest philosophy of life namely non 
resistance of evil And he has chosen this scene of battle in order to draw 
our attention pointedly to the evil inherent m work There were schools 
of thought such as the Samkhya and the Buddhist that believed m the 
giving up of all work or worldly pursuits as essential to perfection and 
they advocated the acceptance of this doctrine by all persons indiscriminate 
ly The author of the Gita entirely disagrees with this view He admits with 
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othei philosophers that the highest goal of life is mukti or blessedness 
or absolute cessation of misery Know that to be the state called yoga 
in. which there is a severance of the contact of pam 10 But he prescribes 
different methods of practice for persons differently situated 

The Pandavas have been wrongfully deprived of their rights and in 
the Udyogaparvan of the Mahabharata we find the question discussed 
again and again from all angles — what should be the duty of a person in 
such circumstances— whether to fight or to flee Finally Krsna is sent as 
a messenger of peace to the court of Dhrtarastra with a pioposal of very 
little demand on the part of the Pandavas but he fails m his mission The 
Pandavas are at last forced to a fight with their enemies and just on the 
eve of the battle Arjuna says to Krsna that he will not fight because fight 
ing is a sin It is better he says to li\e peacefully by begging one s food 
like a sannyasm than to fight one s enemies specially when they are lelatives 
and friends and when Krsna the great Incarnation of the Lord exhoits 
him to fight and condemns his attitude as unmanliness Arjuna in a state 
of confusion wants to know what his exact duty at that moment is He 
describes himself as bewildered Should he fight or withdraw 5 And he 
asks repeatedly if the highest goal of life is peifect peace why is this 
heinous act ( ghora karma) at the beginning 5 Why should he not at once 
begin the peaceful life 5 Throughout the discourse Krsna never fails to 
point out the highest goal of life to Arjuna With the mind concentrated 
by yoga and with an attitude of evenness towards all things he beholds the 
Self m all beings and all beings m the Self 11 Alike m pleasure and pain 
established m the Self regarding a clod of earth a stone or gold alike 
the same to the loved and unloved steady the same to censure and praise 
to honour and disgrace and to friend and foe relinquishing all under 
takings — such a person is said to have transcended the gunas 13 But at 
the same time specially in the concluding discourse he constantly reminds 
Arjuna that his present duty is to fight If through self-conceit you think 
that you will not fight Vain is this resolve your very nature will constrain 
you 18 He however advises Arjuna to neutralize the binding effects of 
action by undertaking it unselfishly — dedicating its fruits to the Lord He 
calls it the secret of work 

People generally hold two views regarding Karma yoga They are 
either for work with its fruits or for total abstention from work They 
think that when you take up work it is impossible for you to give up its 
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fruits So if you are to attain the highest state you must eschew work 
altogether and he a sannyasm for none can work without some motive 
Krsna says again and again that it is absolutely useless to give up external 
actions until you have been able to give up desires also So the proper 
course for a man to follow is according to him to take up the duties of 
life as they are and try to do them with the highest motive the attainment 
of the Lord And for this man has to pass through certain physical 
mental and moral disciplines which are elaborated in the different yogas 
And when he will attain the highest stage all action will drop off by itself— 
the man who is devoted to the Self and is satisfied with Self and content 
in the Self alone has no duty 15 

KRSNA AND THE BUDDHA 

The Hindu life is divided into four airamas The Hindus believe 
also that the human soul passes through many different bodies until it 
reaches perfection So one may view that there is no hurry in the pursuit 
of perfection But reformers like the great Buddha who were mainly 
guided by their heart wanted people to realize that perfection as soon as 
possible and so they tried to revolutionize society by their fervent appeal 
to take at once to the direct path of liberation and thus created a large 
sect of monks and nuns and we know the result Kisna had a wonderful 
intellect and heart combined and though we sometimes find his heart 
getting uppermost— as m that beautiful episode of his life the Vrndavana 
lila where he mixes freely with men and women of a humble caste and 
draws them to the highest state by his unspeakable charm and love — in 
his maturer years we find his intellect predominant when he tries to lead 
the whole society to the highest goal by allowing everyone to do his own 
duties ( svadharma ) only asking him to give up the worldly motive behind 
them Very few people can devote themselves to meditation alone giving 
up work entirely With those rare souls who can do so Krsna has no 
quarrel But he has in his minds eye the mass of people who cannot 
think of life as free from work aqd who when they meet or hear about 
some rare souls that have devoted themselves exclusively to meditation are 
tempted to follow them but unfortunately do not succeed in their attempt 
nay run the risk of falling into abject torpidity (tanas') He considers 
Arjuna to be a typical example of these At the same time he knows the 
dangers of a life of mere action and so his exhortations include the teachings 
of highest meditation knowledge and devotion 
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HARMONY OF FAITHS AND PHILOSOPHIES 
Krsna was a preacher of the haimony of faiths Though attempts have 
been made by commentators to fit all his teachings into particular systems 
according to their viewpoints an impartial student will find hints of all 
the different schools of Vedanta such as the monistic (Advaita) quasi 
monistic (Visistadvaita) and dualistic (Dvaita) in them for example Know 
Me O descendant of Bharata to be the Ksetrapia (self) in all ksetras 
(bodies) 16 on which the Advaitm Sankara has written an elaborate com 
mentary the passage He who sees Me in ail things and sees all things 
m Me never becomes separated from Me nor do I become separate from 
him 17 may well fit m with the "Visistadvaita philosophy of life and Relin 
quishing all duties ( dharmas ) take refuge in Me alone and I will liberate 
you from all sins grieve not 18 is a dualistic passage pure and simple and 
it looks like the Christian doctrine of redemption through grace As to 
philosophy Krsna does not observe any rigid distinction between Vedanta 
and Samkhya and encourages men to come to the goal by whatever path 
they like Howsoever people may take refuge in Me I accept them through 
that path 19 He has no quarrel even with the worship of the manes (pitrs) 
or gods ( devas ) or with external ritualistic worship but even here he 
emphasizes concentration and devotion as essential If anybody offers Me 
with devotion a leaf a flower a fruit or water that devout gift of the 
pure minded I accept 90 

The doctrine of Divine Incarnation in the Gita need not be interpreted 
in a narrow sense It merely points to the Vedantic doctrine of the divinity 
of man and acknowledges the possibility of divine manifestation whenever 
virtue subsides and irreligion prevails 91 Every object which turns our 
mind towards the highest truth is admitted as a special power ( vibhuti ) of 
the Lord and the last verse of the chaptei of the Gita in which these vibhUtis 
are enumerated ■ends significantly with the words Or what is the use of 
knowing all this diversity O Arjuna? (Know that) I exist supporting the 
whole world with a portion of Myself 9 This is elaborated in the eleventh 
chapter in Arjuna s vision of the Lords all comprising universal form 
Where then is the room for narrowness or exclusiveness for m the state 
of spiritual ecstasy does not one actually see with divine eyes that the 
whole universe is nothing but the Lord? 

Reference has already been made in passing to Sri Ramaknshnas 
remarkable achievement in the realm of harmony In his life we actually 
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find him practising the doctrines and methods of every form of religion 
with which he came into contact including Mohammedanism and Chris 
tianity He followed the external forms of those religions in their minutest 
detail for he used to say that a grain of rice without its husk could not 
develop into a plant Yet m his interpretation of the Gita he emphasized 
the aspect of renunciation There is however no contradiction in this 
Renunciation of the ego can well go hand in hand with intense activity for 
t he sake of others The example of Swami Vivekananda the monk par 
excellence and at the same time preacher of the worship of nara narayana 
(God in the form of man) helps us to understand the utterance of 
Sri Ramakrishna in its proper light 

PERFECTION THROUGH RESIGNATION TO GOD 

Resignation to the divine will (saranagati) is another outstanding topic 
m the Gita Says Sri Krsna Take refuge in Him with all your heart O 
Bharata by His grace you will attain supreme peace and an eternal abode 33 
The Gita tries to raise the aspirant ( sadhaka ) to such a height of spirituality 
that he ultimately finds himself only to be an instrument in the hands of 
the Lord For the attainment of this state of resignation he is required 
to eliminate more and more of his egoism till he feels just as the Lord says 
By Me alone have they already been slam be merely an apparent cause 
O Savyasacm (=Arjuna) u The author of the Gita seems to believe that 
it is possible to work without the feeling of egoism and attachment Con 
sider the verse He who is free from the notion of egoism whose intellect 
is not affected (by good or evil) kills not though (outwardly) he may kill 
these people nor is he bound (by the action) 35 This is a great doctrine 
liable to much misinterpretation but the great teacher does not refrain 
from giving utterance to it only for that reason The standards of judge 
ment of the actions of an ordinary man and thofce of a superman are not 
the same A question may here be pertinently asked, Whether any sort of 
action is possible when a person attains perfection through resignation? 
Different opinions seem to be held by different commentators Some say 
that in that state no activities are possible while others hold the opposite 
view The former group tries to explain away the scriptural assertion of 
the possibility of action by saying that such mention of activity is only by 
way of extolling the highest state It is technically known as arthavada 
(eulogy) The controversy can be set at rest only when one has actually 
risen to that state The scriptures mention many distinguishing marks 

5 Ibid XVHI 62 See also XVIII 66 already quoted 
Ibid XI 13 Ibid XVHI 17 
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of a perfect man But these are not always dependable because sometimes 
even the worst persons seem to possess them So it is said that the highest 
state is only known to one s own self (sva samvedya) But is there no chance 
of self delusion? Yes there is Still in spite of the existence of such self 
deluded individuals one cannot help accepting the fact that there are 
actually such rare souls as have attained spiritual perfection To be an 
mstuiment in the hands of the Lord no doubt implies some sort of 
dualism Since the Lord is the only thing that exists where is the occasion 
for one to be an instrument of Another? This however can be reconciled 
if we take the expression in a figurative sense or as indicating merely a 
stage on the road to ultimate fulfilment 

The Gita epitomizes the teachings of the Upanisads In the Upamsads 
we may trace the growth of religious ideas from the lowest idea we find 
there the conceptions of religion mounting higher and higher till at last 
we come to the highest In the Gila on the other hand we find the various 
results of religious researches combined harmonized and presented in such 
a beautiful fashion that before it a person of whatever spiritual puisuit 
feels himself in divine presence as it were and beholds his aspuations and 
beliefs given expression to by a master mind This is the reason why the 
Gita is so popular with all sections of the Hindus as well as with those 
followers of other religions who have an acquaintance with Hindu religious 
literature 
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THE RELIGION O* THE BHAGAVAD GITA 


T HE Bhagavad Gita contains the highest experience of the Hindu mind 
on the nature of man and his place in the universe Of all the great 
texts of Hindu religious literature it is perhaps the most popular and at 
the same time the most profound While it is thought to be simple 
enough to be studied and quoted by even a tiro m Hindu religion and 
philosophy it has also the merit of having been considered a fitting 
scripture by the great philosopher teachers of Mediaeval India like Sankara 
Ramanuja Madhva and Madhusudana for writing erudite commentaries 
upon Distinguished leaders and scholars of modern India like Tilak 
Gandhi and Aurobindo also have written their masterpieces on the Gita 
Its teachings begin as an attempt to solve the conflict 1 in the mind of 
Arjuna resulting from the urge to wage a sanguinary war as a matter of 
duty and the opposite feeling that war is an unmitigated evil In resolving 
the conflict the divine teacher of the Bhagavad Gita had to trace various 
ethical problems to their metaphysical roots and to expound important 
practical disciplines for curing the ills, of the soul and therefore it has 
turned out to be a resume of the philosophies, ethical systems and schools 
of spiritual culture that existed at the time 

MET A.PHYSICS OF THE GITa 

The world view presented by the Bhagavad Gita is unmistakably one 
of unity of all with the supreme Deity 2 it is not however the pantheistic 
doctrine of equating the Duty with the universe it does not negate the 
distinction of all that exists with the Deity This idea of a distinction 
without a basic difference between the Deity and the universe is maintained 
by a doctrine of manifestation according to which the Deity projects the 
universe out of Himself and reabsoibs it unto Himself and this doctrine 
of manifestation centres round the concept of Prakiti which is both the 
power and the stuff of manifestation The concept of Prakrti originally 
formulated by the Samkhya philosophy was modified to suit the theistic 
and devotional teachings of the Gita The Gita resolved the absolute 
difference and opposition between Piakrti and Puiusas declared in the 
Samkhya system by recognizing the two principles as the manifestation of 
the one Divine Nature (daivi Prakrti) known also as mdya and soahhava 
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In this synthetic view Purusa is described as the higher Nature {para 
Prakrti) and Prakrti proper as the lower Nature ( apara Prakrti) o£ the 
supreme Deity As m the Samkhya m the Gita too — but qualified here 
as apara — Prakrti forms the substance of all physical evolution It is con 
stituted of three msepaiable gunas or modes called sattva rajas and tamas 
— which are to be treated both as substance and quality as it would appear 
from their physical and psychological effects Of these sattva expresses 
itself as the force of equilibrium rajas as that of activity and tamas as that 
of inertia on the physical level and on the mental they express themselves 
as knowledge passion and indolence respectivel) 

All evolution takes place by the agitation of these three gunas of the 
homogeneous undiffeientiated Piakrti which as a result comes to have an 
eightfold division into the primordial elements of earth water fire air 
ether mind understanding and self consciousness From these elemental 
substances forms of matter life and mind are produced and finally they 
dissolve into them This cosmic manifestation is cyclic in its process and 
resembles the daily life of a person during the waking hours of the day 
his private universe is m a state of manifestation but at night when he 
sleeps it dissolves into his mind and comes out again when he wakes up 
So also during the daytime of Brahma the creator which lasts for a 
thousand yugas (ages) the world that is commonly experienced by creatures 
is m a manifested state but during his night that will follow and last for 
an equally long time it will be dissolved again into Prakrti only to 
manifest again when his day will begin This alternation of creation and 
dissolution each lasting for enormous periods of time continues as the 
eternal cyclic process of Nature But Nature is not an independent or 
self sufficient entity in die Gita it is only the executive Power of the 
supreme Deity 3 The lower Nature or the Prakiti proper from which 
matter and its combinations proceed is in a state of constant change and 
in contrast with it there is the changeless individual spirit the Jiva called 
the higher Nature of the Deity 4 These Jivas correspond to the Purusas 
in the Samkhya system of thought which holds that they are many the 
Gita, too accepts the multiplicity of the Jivas (individual spirits) but 
adds that they are all annas (parts) of the Univeisal Spirit enmeshed as it 
were in the physical and mental limitations imposed by the lower Nature 
described above 5 The individual spirit is caught m the weary round of 
birth and rebirth m this world and in higher and lower ones as deter 
mined by the residue of actions done in the previous births From this 
process Indian Philosophy adduces the well known law of Karma and the 
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theory of transmigration In all the transmigratory embodiments of the 
Jiva it is the body and the mind that change for worse or attain higher 
refinement The spirit remains unchanged revealing its glory the more 
the more the body and the mind become refined 8 

Why and when this cyclic process of the world began and the Eternal 
Portion of the Lord — mamawamsah sandtanah — became originally sub 
jected to the law of Karma are not discussed m the Gita When the 
changing {< ksara ) and the unchanging ( aksara ) categories of existence are 
described as the lower and higher Nature of the Lord they are taken as 
ultimate and so requiring no further explanation To the person who is 
obsessed With the question of his own origin the Gita suggests 7 that it is 
ignorance that makes the imperishable spirit think itself to be the perish 
able body and that it is the nature of ignorance to make one ignorant of 
ones origin Therefore the man seeking emancipation is asked to dispel 
ignorance by proper spiritual cultuie 8 and to be free from the bondage 
of Prakrti 

The material principle designated as apara Prakrti is expounded as 
ksara bhava and the soul pi mciple as the unchanging aspect aksara bhava 
of the supreme Being and m contrast with these the Gita places the 
transcendent Purusottama aspect of the Supreme originating controlling 
and directing everything 9 A presentation of this type naturally raises the 
question of the relationship between these three categories — the ksara the 
aksara aijd the Purusottama In a doctrine of unity having all this is 
Vasud.e'va as its watchword the ksara and the aksara have to be taken either 
as real or as apparent manifestation of the one supreme Purusottama 
Though from the point of view of common logic these two positions are 
contradictory the synthetic teaching of the Bhagavad Gita does not recog 
mze it as such because to the all embracing Consciousness of the 
Purusottama the manifestation of Prakrti is only appaient His being is 
absolutely unaffected by it 10 

There are statements in the Gita which imply the doctrine of vivarta, 
or illusory transformation on the basis of Which alone the absolute non 
contact between the supreme Deity and the universe born of Him can be 
explained logically But beyond implying it the Gita, being essentially * 
book of devotion and conduct does not develop the doctrine perhaps on 
the ground that it has no practical significance to the ordinary man For 
the Jiva struggling with the problems of life and seeking release from 
bondage transformation of Prakrti is a fact of experience which it will 
be mere sophistry on his part to deny So in its main teachings the Gits. 
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ignores the doctrine of illusory transformation or apparent manifestation 
and concentrates upon the unity of everything in the supreme Deity The 
world of matter and life constituting His lower and higher nature respec 
tively is revealed to the spiritual vision 11 granted to Arjuna as forming the 
divine body of Vasudeva the Omniform 

THE PORTRAYAL OF THE SUPREME DEITY 
One of the principal features of the Bhagavad Gita is its vivid and 
impressive portrayal of the all embracing Deity He is the Universal 
Being enveloping all — His hands and feet everywhere His head eyes and 
mouths facing all directions and His ears turned to all sides He seems 
to possess the faculties of all the senses and yet He is devoid of all senses 
He is unattached and yet sustains all things He is free from the gunas 
of Nature and yet enjoys them He is within and without all beings He 
has no movements and yet He moves He is too subtle to be known He 
is far away and yet He is near He is undivided and yet He is as it were 
divided among beings He is to be known as the sustainer of all creation 
He is the mighty Spirit the all knowing and -all embracing intelligence a 
speck of whose glory is manifested as the wonderful universe From His 
limi less splendour is derived all that is grand beautiful and strong He 
is the vital force that sustains all life At the end of a cvcle all beings 
are dissolved in His Nature and at the begmnmg of the next He generates 
them again Controlling Nature which is His own He sends forth again 
and again this multitude of beings helplessly bound by the gunas (constit 
uents) of Nature He is also Time the Destroyer of everything Like 
the water of the river rushing towards the sea like moths flitting into the 
fire the whole universe is hastening towards Him to meet its suie and 
certain doom The Light of all lights He is above all darkness The 
brilliance of the sun the moon and the fire is His He is the knowing 
principle within all beings He is seated m the hearts of creatures and 
from Him are memory and knowledge and their loss as well 

Though unborn eternal and the Lord of all beings the God of 
righteousness embodies Himself through His mysterious power whenever 
there is decline of righteousness and outbreak of unrighteousness m order 
that He may protect the good destroy the evildoers and establish the 
rule of righteousness From age to age He incarnates Himself for the good 
of mankind and those who really understand with faith and devotion 
His births and achievements attain spiritual illumination and release 
Though His Nature creates bondage and He as Time destroys all yet He 
is also related to the human soul by the bonds of love and pity He is the 
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father of the worlds — of all that move and all that do not move The 
greatest of teachers and the supreme object of worship there is none equ^l 
to Him Yet He bears with those who seek refuge in Him as a father 
does with a son a friend with a friend and a lover with the beloved He 
is the father the mother the supporter the grandsire the refuge and the 
friend of the universe All beings are the same to Him and to none is 
He averse or partial But those who worship Him with de\otion are in 
Him and He is m them It is evident from the above description that 
the picturesque and forceful phraseology of the Gita gives a new content 
to the hackneyed concept of theology 

There are two types of beings in the universe the daiva (divine) and 
asura (diabolic) Those belonging to the former are endowed wth knowl 
edge devotion purity self control humility compassion and non covetous 
ness and they gravitate towards Him those belonging to the latter type 
devote themselves solely to the pursuit of pleasure power and self 
aggrandizement and become cruel and unrighteous and as a consequence 
they lose Him and degrade themselves to the lowest state But even they 
are not beyond the range of His grace for however sinful a man might 
be if he becomes repentant and takes refuge in Him His grace descends 
on him and he is quickly transformed into a righteous man True devo 
tion and purity of heart alone mil please Him and if a man endowed 
with these traits piously offers Him even a leaf a flower a fruit, or some 
water He accepts them He is the recipient of all sacrifices and austerities 
and the Lord of all the worlds and friend of all creatures Devotees who 
have understood that He is the origin of all worship Him with all their 
heart They find rest in Him and become delighted and satisfied solely 
by His thought On them He bestows that dispassionate understanding 
which enables them to reach Him Out of compassion for them He dwells 
in their hearts and dispels the darkness born of ignorance by the shining 
lamp of wisdom He saves them very soon from the ocean of mortal life 
and He safeguards all their interests here and hereafter 

The supreme Deity of the BhagavadGita is thus God of righteous 
ness and love But here the recognition of personality in the Deity is not 
allowed to degrade Him into a person — a jealous and narrow tribal God 
He is known and worshipped under many names and many forms 
Howsoever men approach Me even so do I accept them says the God 
of the Bhagavad Gita for whatever path they may choose is Mine in all 
respects 12 Even those who worship gods other than the Universal Being 
are not condemned though the limitations of their worship are clearly 
pointed out 1S 
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RELEASE ACCORDING TO THE GITA 

The metaphysics and theology of the Bhagavad Gita do not form ail 
end They are linked to life and they give the central truth by the 
realization of which alone the highest human goal 14 is gained Holding 
that the discharge of ones duty is the highest law of life the Gita exhorts 
the Ksatnya warrior with the words If thou art slain in war thou wilt 
obtain heaven if victorious thou wilt enjoy the earth such a doctune 
cannot support a weak cowardly recoiling from sufferings It must, however 
be remembered that the Gita condemns excessive attachment to power and 
the pleasures of life 15 as they destroy the spiritual tendencies m man The 
Gita condemns the asuri (diabolic) tendency in no uncertain terms Life 
is to be loved not for the pleasures it gives but for the opportunities it 
offers foi mans higher evolution and the summit of this evolution is 
reached when the Jlva is freed from his bondage to the senses and the body, 
and finds peace boin of union with the supreme Deity The aim of life 
according to the Gita is the attainment of Brahmt sthiti (union with 
Brahman) — a state m which man is released from the slavery of the senses 
becomes absolutely fearless perfectly detached full of bliss and love for 
all beings and an instrument fit for the good of all 1 his state is attained 
only by a complete change in outlook and tepiperament brought about by 
right knowledge right action and right concentration Moksa (liberation) 
is essentially this state of peace and cessation from birth and death is only 
its concomitant In the view of the Bhagavad Gita happiness which all 
men seek is gained not through the enjoyment of the senses but through 
their control 16 and it is not worthwhile to hanker aftei pleasures of the 
world because they are impermanent 17 and devoid of the chief prerequisite 
of happiness namely peace 18 Moksa on the other hand is eternal gives 
peace m this life and puts an end to rebirth 19 Being essentially the art 
of living in peace it is an attainment of this world its eschatological im 
plications being only its necessary accompaniments 20 

The man who has attained moksa in this very life and is established 
in peace is described 21 in the Gita by various epithets sthitaprajHa (a man 
of steady intelligence) tngunatita (a man who has overcome the three 
gunas) a bhakta (a lover of God) a jnamn (an enlightened person) or a 
yogm (one united with God) The jlvanmukta (liberated in life) possesses 
sense control non attachment equality of vision God consciousness and 
supreme peace (para iantih) here and ar everlasting abode hereafter 
(sthanam Mvatam) This is the summum bonum of life and it results 
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from the realization of the true nature of man and the universe described 
earlier The ethical and psychological teachings of the Gita are only aids 
to this realization 


BONDAGE ACCORDING TO THE GITa 

The Gita makes it clear that apiana (ignorance) is the root cause of 
mans sufferings 32 Deluded by ignorance man forgets he is the Atman 
(spirit) and thinks himself to be none other than the material vehicle of 
Prakrti m which he is embodied as a transmigrating soul and as a result 
he is bound by the gunas 33 Tor out of the gunas of Nature the ksetia u 
or the psycho physical organization that we call personality is produced 
They form the medium through which ignorance operates in the moral life 
of man and ignorance expressed in moral life is called sm To the question 
What impels a man to commit sm in spite of himself driven as it were 
by force? 35 The answ er is given in an elaboiate analysis of moral degeneiacy 
There is a detailed description 34 of the diabolic type m whom the sinful 
tendency predominates and kills the moral sense altogether If the meta 
physical and moral consequences of ignorance are disastrous the spiritual 
effect of it is no less so The sense of egoity and the pull of his sinful nature 
engender in the Jiva a propensity to appropriate for himself what leally 
belongs to the Almighty But really the universe is only the form of the 
supreme Loid and the spiritual and the material principles of the 
universe are only His higher and lower Nature Ignorance hides this truth 
from the Jiva and so he becomes utteily unmindful of the Divine and 
considers the ego as all in all he forgets that he is a part of the Whole and 
that all that he wrongfully calls his own including his physical and mental 
energies really belong to the supieme Being who is the Whole 27 Man is 
only like a cell in the body Divine the cell may have a life but that life 
is only an expression of the life of the whole and if the cell claims itself 
to be the whole body, it is committing a grate error Similarly if the 
individual being feels that the actions of his body and mmd and their results 
he owes to himself it causes disharmony between himself and the Whole 
because he as a part cannot appropriate to himself what belongs to the 
'Whole This disharmony is the source of desire and anger and the conse 
quent restlessness which can cease only when the ego is merged in the 
Divine But man lives satisfied with his life of ignorance taking its excite 
ments for happiness until some severe shock to his physical or moral life 
makes him perceive its limitation and turn him towards the Divine 34 
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THE IDEAL OF YOGA IN THE GITa 

Two distinct types of spiritual aspirants are mentioned m the Gita — 
the samkhya and the yogin, representing roughly the philosophical and the 
devotional type of aspirants An aspirant who belongs to the former type 
is a votary of the Absolute 29 he relies mainly on self effort and his discipline 
consists in the control of the senses abstract intellectual anal} sis and medi 
tation one belonging to the later type accepts and is attached to the Divine 
Personality he practises loving devotion to Him serves Him by doing 
work in a spmt of dedication and mainly depends on Divine grace though 
he does not lelax m self effort While accepting the distinction between 
these two types the Gita maintains that their ultimate aim is identical 30 
But it warns spiritual aspirants about the greater difficulty that is to be 
encountered by those whose minds are set on the Unmanifest Absolute 
the reason being that the goal can be reached only with veiy great difficulty 
by persons attached to the body 31 and they are also reminded that without 
the yoga of training in selfless action the Samkhya ideal of renunciation 
is hard to attain 33 

The mam teachings of the Gita therefoie 1 elate to that yoga which 
is a haimomous combination of devotion action concentration and 
knowledge Leaving aside the pure samkhya type of aspirants as excep 
tional the Gita emphatically asseits the necessity 33 of propel work m a 
scheme of harmonious spiritual growth 

Work has different motives and is of different kinds animals and 
slaves work out of external compulsion ordinary men work for profit 
work in these instances does not serve a spiritual purpose For spintunliz 
ing work the Gita therefore propounds the sacrificial conception of it 
yajhartham karma 31 Sacrifice according to the Gita may be interpreted 
«ts the law of all higher life and developments the underlying principle 
of such sacrifice is the sui render of one s precious possessions and achieve 
ipents for the service of God That is why the Gita mentions sacrifice of 
wealth of austerities of sense control of knowledge and of work 38 Of 
these work that is done as a sacrifice is called also mskama karma it is the 
special theme of the Gita and the distinctive feature of the yoga u it teaches 
it an action has to conform to the Gita, standard it has to be desireless 
dispassionate and dedicated to the Divine Desirelessness here means 
thit the action is not motivated by selfish gam An action can be dis 
passionate only if it is not preceded or succeeded by disturbances of 
passions like greed hatred jealousy and the rest Complete self mastery 
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is necessary for this and this is possible only to the extent that a man 
understands the distinction between Purusa and Prakrti ,T and recognizes 
all action as belonging to Prakrti 

While this perception and the consequent freedom fiom egoistic 
reactions come only at a veiy high level of striving a relatne control ovei 
the subtle workings of desire is absolutely necessary for practising the 
Gita ideal of work The term sankalpa in the Gita implies the souices 
of desires that lies in the subtle fancies about future plans and brooding 
over their results This rudiments of desire has to be eliminated 38 through 
the gradual transformation of the aspirants whole outlook by assimilating 
thoroughly the philosophical doctrines of the Gita and by le educating his 
subconscious mind by the piactice of reflection and concentration In other 
words dispassionateness in the midst of action can be attained only 
through the practice of the disciplines of knowledge and concentration 
The material and mental aspects of Nature being the body of the Deity 
all actions even those done by Jivas with the sense of individual agency 
are really done by Him individuals are only His tools to work out His 
will The enlightened man who is not blinded by ignorance experiences 
this truth and he feels that there is no place for any egoistic impulse in 
his view of things For the aspirant who is yet m ignorance the ego and 
the freedom of will are however facts of experience which it will be vain 
to ignore The sense of free will especially is a source of moral piotection 
for him in his spiritual infancy He cannot therefore deny it outright 
but he should transform it by performing all h s duties as an offering to 
the supreme Lord Recognizing that all his powers of action come from 
Him he offers up their fruits to Him and ne\er feels vain over his deeds 
Performance of action m such a spirit is according to the Gita 30 a purely 
devotional act and constitutes the highest form of sacrifice It should thus 
be seen that the Gita ideal of mskama karma is essentially a spiritual ideal 
which presupposes the simultaneous practice of the other disciplines the 
culture of the will the intellect and the emotions which it calls Abhyasa 
yoga Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga In their final development though 
all these yogas merge m the early stages each has its distinctive value 

THE THREE YOGAS 

A brief reference to these three disciplines is in place here Abhyasa 
yoga 40 is the act of subjective concentration While social life is the field 
of dedicated action solitude is the sphere for engaging oneself in Abhyasa 
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yoga The attainment of the final end of this yoga is not often possible 
in the span of one life After considerable sincere effort despairing of 
success the mind of the yogin may wandei away from the path of yoga 
No sincere effort is however lost because the momentum of past stuvmg 
takes the yogvn nearer the goal The practice of concentration enjoined 
on the yogm has incidental value in so far as it is a great help m following 
the Gita ideal of work It is only the daily practice of it that car steady 
and deepen the devotional attitude of the mind which engenders in the 
spiritual aspirant detachment and the sacrificial sense without which the 
Gita ideal of action cannot be practised 

Jnana yoga the path of knowledge advocates the method of discnmi 
nating between the real and the unreal refusing to accept anything other 
than the one Reality Jnana in the Gita does not stop with the intellectual 
understanding of philosophical problems it is illumination accompanying 
the attainment of God 41 It is particulaily notew orthy that the term jnana 
is used in the Gita to indicate the practices and qualities that are helpful 
towards the attainment of the goal 42 A less elaborate but more precise 
descuption of the means for the attainment of jnana is given in an earliei 
chapter 4 ’ where the qualities of sraddhd (fervent faith) and sense control 
are stressed Sraddha denotes a burning faith combined with reverence 
humility and profound sincerity of purpose One who has this trait will 
not rest satisfied until his ideals have been realized To begin with it may 
be based on partial understanding only but it is sustained by the certainty 
of conviction and genuine hope This may look like blind acceptance 
but the person concerned justifies it on the basis of his trust in the scrip 
tures and teachers which occupies the cential place in his faith But really 
a person s haddha is detei mined by his character or rather by the kinship 
between his character 44 and the nature of the object of his faith Those 
who are endowed with a materialistic and hedonistic outlook ( asun sampad) 
feel an antipathy to things spiritual while those who possess a godly nature 
(daivi sampad ) feel a kinship with them It is this kinship and the con 
sequent urge from within that generate the required degree of sincerity of 
purpose in the man who is endowed with sraddhU and makes him a power 
m the sphere of his activ lty 43 The Gita therefore maintains that an aspirant 
after divine wisdom must have sraddha in his spiritual teacher 46 and m the 
scriptures that give him an intellectual idea of the goal he seeks It is the 
knowledge gained through faith that becomes knowledge by experience 
when jnana dawns on an aspirant 
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One other important virtue that all spiritual aspirants should culu 
vate is the control of the senses The senses are tire openings through 
which our aesnes draw their food and as such it is only thiough the con 
trol of the senses that one can present sense contacts from stimulating 
the desires which have been descubed m the Gita as mans real enemies 
and the gateway leading him to hell It is pointed out that a mind which 
runs after the roung senses carries away the discrimination of man as the 
wind carries away a boat fiom its course The stages by which this pro 
cess of moral degradation takes place is analysed step by step and the 
method for its prevention is clearly laid down 47 It is impossible to control 
the senses after they have been allowed to stu a person s instinctive energies 
powerfully and created an infatuation in his mind An attempt to control 
the senses at that stage would be a repression m modern psychological 
parlance and the Gita discourages it 49 Healthy control is however 
different from repression the nature of which is thus descubed Attach 
ment and aversion of the senses for their respective objects are natural 
let none come under the sway of these two they are his foes 49 To safe 
guard oneself against coming under their sway one has to be vigilant over 
ones senses mind and understanding for depending on these desires 
delude the aspirant 50 and therefore first the senses are to be guarded The 
process by which one should prevent the senses being dominated by their 
respective objects is indicated by means of the tortoise analogy 1 When 
one has gained mastery over oneself by this process of withdrawal objects 
cannot stir the instincts and cloud the understanding The Gita brings 
out this truth vividly with the help of the ocean analogy 2 

It is possible only for the adept to maintain unperturbed poise of mind 
like the ocean which is constant in spite of the perpetual supply of water 
by many rivers Tor the beginner however the hedge of protection lies 
in avoiding exciting contacts with the objects of the senses Only he should 
understand that by avoidance he has not mastered his senses but just 
taken the first step towards it such avoidance must be looked upon as a 
protecting enclosure for the infant plant of his spiritual life Total sub 
lunation alone can wipe out all the subtle tendencies and effect a perma 
nent transformation of his nature" So if sense control is a means to 
pidna it is only with the dawn of jnana that perfect self control is gained 
This mutual dependence indicates that practice of self control and pursuit 
of knowledge must go side by side 
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THE BHAKTI YOGA 

It has been shown that m the Gita action practice of concentration 
and knowledge are but different phases of the one yoga which it inculcates 
and that they do not form water tight compartments The dominating 
factor which effects the unity of these diverse strands of the inner life is 
the experience of whole hearted devotion to the supreme Lord which is 
taught in the beginning m the middle and m the end of the Bhagaoad 
Gita The special quality of the Gita teachings on the other yogas is 
derived from their blend with its teachings on devotion to the supreme 
Deity Devotion in the Gita is the sentiment of love towards God born 
of an understanding of His Nature and the Jiva s true relationship with 
Him it expresses itself as the surrender of the devotee s entire being to 
the Supreme Deity and the discharge of his duties m a spirit of dedication 
to Him A synthetic scripture like the Gita does not take any partisan 
view on the question whether jnana precedes bhakti or vice versa it does 
not find any opposition between the two Both are recognized to be 
mutually complementary Love of God is based on and fostered by some 
preliminary knowledge of His Nature 54 Such knowledge with which 
devotional life starts is born of sraddha In the higher stages of knowledge 
also the Gita considers devotion and knowledge to be interdependent 55 
Realization of the experience formulated in All this is Vasudeva and 
perfect self surrender are shown 58 to be the result of mature knowledge 
This realization comes to the aspirant as a result of Divine grace which 
is essentially a corollary of devotion and the consequence of the supreme 
devotional act of self surrender to which the divine teacher of the Bhaga 
vad Gita exhorts all devotees 57 The growth of devotion up to this stage 
of full enlightenment through grace is also described fully 58 

True love of God originates from a knowledge of the Lord s glory and 
greatness it is fostered and converted into a flaming energy by mskama 
karma Abhyasa yoga and Jfiana yoga When love deepens and ends in 
absolute self surrender the grace of God descends on the aspirants this 
destroys the distinction between bhakti and jfiana by bringing both to 
their common end of experience of God in which to know Him is to love 
Him and to love Him is to know Him This experience comes when 
grace destioys the cloud of ignorance and with it the stain of sm that has 
its seat m the senses the mind and the intellect The aspirant is then 
said to enter into Him forthwith — his life becomes one with the Divine 
Life He may take full part m all the activities of the world but he 
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always abides in God and to him belong Supreme Peace and the Eternal 
Abode * 


LOKA SAMGRAHA 

The teachings of the Gita, have been reviewed in their different 
aspects In conclusion it is necessary to focus attention particularly on 
the place of action in spiritual life as it has led to some controversy That 
niskama kai ma is an inescapable part of the spiritual discipline taught in 
the Gita has amply been demonstrated Some interpreters hold that this 
is true only in the early stages of spnitual life that is until the mind has 
been puiified but after that work has to be abandoned so that the aspirant 
might devote himself exclusively to contemplation or other subjective 
disciplines It is necessary to examine how far it is correct It is quite 
clear that the Gita distinguishes between two stages of spiritual growth 
and that it recognizes also a difference of discipline relating to them 00 
The counsel of selfless activity for the aspirant and seremtj for the man 
of realization the latter being free from all desires 01 and so actionless and 
disinterested m the objects of the senses directly declares that until the 
attainment of yoga spiritual progress is positively barred if dedicated actior 
is not practised and that pure psychological disciplines are the means to 
be adopted afterwards for further advancement The stages of this 
advancement and the nature of the disciplines required for them aie 
elaboiately taught 02 ending with the experience of the aspirant who attains 
the final goal 

Consistent with the division of spiritual progress into two stages as 
stated above we get in this description the special duties of each in these 
two stages In the first stage of the aspirant he dischaiges Ius duties as 
worship of the supieme lord in the second stage as the man of real 17a 
tion he trams his mind in direct communion But does this categoi ization 
mean that the Gita thereby recommends the total giving up of all work 
or institutionalizes worklessness as a stage or order in life 5 Othei passages 
of a very definite and conclusive nature deny this 03 These two sets of 
apparently divergent passages are to be reconciled befoie the conclusive 
view of the Gila on the point raised is arrived at Such a reconciliation is 
possible m this mannei The two stages of spiritual development con 
noted by the terms ttruruksu (wishing to ascend) and arudha (the ascended) 
with karma and Sama (serenity) as the respective laws of their growth aie 
acceptable as a salient teaching But that need not be taken as a plea 
for complete worklessness The condition required for the aruruksit is 
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fulfilled if recourse is had to worklessness in an absolute sense only duung 
the periods set apart for retreats which may be of short or long duration 
At other times without unnecessarily extending the duties an aspirant 
should do what is incumbent on him in a sacrificial spirit even though he 
has passed the stage of the aruruksu at •which level dedicated work is the 
law of his progress When work has lost all relevancy with regard to 
further advancement what motive pouer can theie be for an advanced 
spiritual aspirant to do work 7 Should he not give up work completely 
and devote himself to the practice of tranquillity alone which is the law 
of his further development? In reply to this question the Gita strikes an 
entirely new note b> its supiemely wise socialistic outlook couched in the 
concept of lokasamgraha — the conservation of the social order It is offered 
as the justification of work in the case of all 64 Men of realization are few 
and far between the vast majority of men m this world are at a level of 
development m which work alone is their sal\ation But if the few whom 
the world respects as the wisest of men set an example of worklessness this 
majority too will follow it considering it to be the true way of godly 
living 6 and the consequences would be disastrous For then idleness 
would pass for godliness and pseudo spirituality would grow to the great 
detriment of social wellbeing 66 As a great and luminous illustration of 
working for the conservation of the social order the Gita cites the example 
of the well known royal sage Janaka 6 who was engaged in fulfilling the 
duties of a king all through life and attained perfection And above all, 
the example of God the creator preserver and destroyer of the universe 
is pointed out to impress on all aspirants the supreme importance of loka 
samgraha which is thereby raised fiom a social concept to a law of Divine 
Life itself transcending all narrow notions of individual spiritual growth 68 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA ITS SYNTHETIC CHARACTER 


T HE Bhagavad Gita, is now a most if not the most popular Hindu 
scripture It is regarded as one of the three mam scriptures — the 
prasthana tray as as they are called the other two being the Upamsads and 
the Brahma SHtras There is no other scripture which has been so 
frequently commented upon for it has been a perennial source of spiritual 
inspiration and rightly so for in it we find different systems of philosophy 
ethics, and religion suited for different temperaments This universality 
of the Gita has however puzzled some scholars In this variety of ideals 
they find contradictions for instance between monism and dualism knowl 
edge action and devotion Samkhya and Vedanta and even between 
Personal God and Impersonal God These themes they think are pieced 
together without much attempt at reconciliation To explain these con 
tradictions they assume that there have been interpolations in the Gita 
which must have undergone revision like other parts of the Mahabharata 
of which it forms a part 1 However plausible these theories may look, 
we think these critics have missed the master key which alone would have 
helped them to open this jewel casket of Indian culture viz the spirit 
of synthesis 

The Indo Aryans were never dominated by rigidity of thought at any 
time in any sphere of their national life This freedom of thought helped 
them to evolve a synthetic outlook a spirit of seeing umty behind variety 
This synthetic outlook is predominantly noticeable in the field of religion 
One of the Vedic seers taught to the Aryan tribes That which exists is 
One sages call it by various names * The discovery of this great truth 
has shaped the history of civilization m this country, and sages have 
reiterated it at different periods in our history with the result that it has 
gone deep mto the subconscious mind of the nation The Hindus have 
therefore accepted different religions systems of philosophy, and spiritual 
cultures as being suited to different temperaments and as supplementing 
one another In keeping with this spirit is the message of Sri Krsna in 
the Bhagavad Gits, He was a great harmomzer of ideals and institutions, 
and hence he did not reject any of the ideals extant at the time but gave 
a proper place to each one of them inasmuch as they were suited to the 
spiritual progress of particular people If man is to progress spiritually 
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he must have religious ideals suited to him Forcing him to follow ideals 
for which he is not fit will only result in harm and spiritual death There 
fore the wise man should not unsettle the faith of the ignorant 3 -By 
whatsoever way men worship Me even so do I accept them (for) in all 
ways O Partha men walk in My path * Guided by this spirit the Gita 
has beautifully harmonized the various ideals prevalent at the time 

SYNTHESIS OF ACTION AND KNOWLEDGE 
The Bhagavad Gita has not much esteem for the reward seeking 
religion of Vedic sacrifices It criticizes 5 the view of the Mimamsakas who 
think that ritualism is the whole of religion and is capable of leading man 
to mukti (liberation) According to the Glfa sacrifices are merely a 
means to power and enjoyment and they cause rebirth by means of them 
people no doubt get the result coveted viz heaven where they enjoy the 
pleasures of the gods but when their merit is exhausted they have to 
return to this mundane world Thus following the injunctions of the 
Vedas seeking pleasure and enjoyment they come and go The votaries 
of the various gods go to the gods It is only the devotees of the supreme 
Lord that go to Him and attain liberation Even those who worship the gods 
as such m reality worship the one supreme God yet as they are not 
conscious of the fact that these gods are but forms of the one God who is the 
enjoyer and Lord of all sacrifices they return to the mortal world 6 But 
if they are conscious of the fact that they aie worshipping the one God 
through the different deities then these very sacrifices will lead them to 
liberation Thus in keeping with the Upanisadic teachings the Gita 
declares that it is knowledge alone that leads to liberation and not mere 
ritualistic observance Hence the exhortation to Arjuna to go beyond 
the gunas 1 e the world, which is the sphere of rituals 7 

T, he Gita however realizes that for those who are full of desires and 
want enjoyment these sacrifices are useful for such people must have 
some enjoyment and have their desires fulfilled to a certain extent 
before they can tread the path of desirelessness which is the goal of 
spiritual life It is desire that covers knowledge and it has therefore to 
be destroyed by controlling its seats — the senses the mmd and the 
intellect 8 But this highest ideal cannot be followed by all Ideals have 
to vary according to the capacity of the aspirants so that they may be 
followed with faith for that is a surer way to progress than aspiring after 
a higher ideal prematurely Confusion of ideals is detrimental to individual 
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and social welfare By performing works prescribed by the scuptuies 
though with desire to start with one gradually progresses and finally 
attains the state of desneleSsness But works prohibited by the scriptures 
are never helpful and so one should abide by the scriptural ordinances and 
not be prompted by inordinate desires prohibited by them 9 Even in 
enjoyment there should be some discrimination Otherwise it would 
bring us down to the level of the brute 

It looks like a paradox to say that sacrifices performed with desue 
will lead to desirelessness or absolute unselfishness But then m all 
sacrifices though performed with desue the performer offers something 
which he possesses to his chosen deity who thus propitiated bestows on 
his devotee the desired fruit Thus man learns to renounce and to be 
unselfish even through these selfish sacrifices and gradually as he prog 
resses he finds that he is in duty bound to offer to the gods the gifts that 
are bestowed on him by them and that not to do so is sinful Selfishness 
slowly recedes to the backgiound and duty becomes the guiding principle 
of these sacrifices The Gita stresses this idea of obligatoriness on the part 
of the ordinary man to perform sacrifices 10 

Having stressed the duty aspect m sacrifices the Gita next amplifies 
the narrow and restricted meaning of the words duty ( dharma ) and 
sacrifice (yajiia) that was current at the time According to the Cita 
dutv is not merely ritualistic acts prescribed by the Vedas but it includes 
whatever we are obliged to do by birth and status in society 11 In this sense 
theie can be no definition of duty which will be universally binding on all 
men and under all circumstances It would necessarily vary with peisons 
and with the change of circumstances even for the same person The only 
criterion to fix it is to see whether a particular act takes a person Godward 
or not If it does then it is his duty ( dharma ) otherwise it is a sin ( adharma ) 
for him Duties are fixed for us by the inner law of our being by the 
samskaras or tendencies acquired by us in previous births with which wc 
are born and working them out is the only way to proceed Godward Conse 
quently there is no unchartered freedom in the choice of our duties nor 
can the duty of one be the duty of another endowed differently Doing 
duties thus determined by his nature a man incurs no sm Though they 
may be defective he should not relinquish them for after all any under 
taking is attended with evil of some sort or other Performance of ones 
duties is the only way to salvation 12 Similarly sacrifice does not mean 
merely ritualistic woiship performed by offering material things m the 
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file but it includes all kinds of spiritual culture Thus acts of charity 
giving up of desires control of the senses and of the breath muttering 
of mystic syllables and God s names are all conceived as sacrifices 13 In 
fact according to the Gita sacrifice includes all acts whatsoev er done un 
selfishly for the main idea m a sacrifice is the offering of something m the 
fire to the deity So any act done without selfishness can be regarded as an 
offering and therefore all such acts are sacrifice With this changed 
meaning of the word sacrifice the statement of the Mimamsakas This 
world is bound by action other than that done for a sacrifice becomes 
more significant for knowledge sacrifice is superior to material sacrifices 14 
That is why Sri Krsna repeats this statement and asks Arjuna to perform 
action for the sake of sacrifice alone for by pei forming work as sacrifice 
one s entire action melts away 16 Sacrifice being understood in this sense 
the principle underlying Vedic ritualism is accepted but a new meaning 
has been assigned to it which makes it universally applicable 

Next Sri Krsna takes Arjuna one step higher and says that even this 
idea of duty is on a lower plane For duty generally leaves ample scope 
for our desires and egoism Arjuna might have fought the battle with the 
motiv e of gaining name fame and a kingdom Outwardly everyone would 
have been satisfied that he had done his duty well still it would not have 
helped him to progress spiritually and attain liberation as his selfishness 
would still have been there — the attachment or desire for the result of the 
work — and it is this attachment that binds So the only duty we have is 
to work in a non attached way and not to get ourselves identified with 
the work 

How is non attachment to be attained? The Gita prescribes two ways 
to attain it the way of knowledge for the meditative type of men and the 
way of selfless action for men of action 17 Sri Krsna is aware of the fight 
between the adherents of knowledge and the adherents of action viz the 
Kapila Samkhyas and Vedantins ranged against the Mimamsakas The 
latter insist that work should be performed while the former declare that 
all work should be given up as evil 18 The adherents of knowledge say 
that action belongs to the sphere of ignorance, and that all actions are over 
laid with defects as fire by smoke so it is futile to strive for liberation 
through action The way to freedom lies in preventing the mind and the 
senses from going outward which is their nature to do and turning them 
inward on the Self 18 But work distracts and externalizes our mind and 
senses so all woik should be renounced Sri Krsna however prescribes a 
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middle path He says that work should not be given up but should be 
performed without attachment and desire for their fruit 20 Renunciation 
and performance of action both lead to liberation for they are not different 
but one Of the two however performance is superior, because it is easier 
and therefore suited for the vast majority while renunciation of action is 
difficult to attain 21 Only a few extraordinary souls can follow the way of 
knowledge The goal is to attain naiskarmya (complete inaction) and it can 
not be attained by merely giving up work externally and continuing to think 
of sense-objects for such thinking also is action and capable of binding the 
soul the reason being that attachment and desire the mam causes of bond 
age still linger in the mind Further it is not possible for the embodied 
being to give up work completely 22 So that is not the way Sri Krsna 
prescribes for Arjuna He asks him to perform his duties as a soldier 
absorbed in yoga 22 for that is the secret of work 24 Yoga is equanimity 
indifference to success and failuie 25 and one attains it when one s mind is 
free from desire for enjoyment and is firmly established m the Self 24 
Arjuna is therefore asked to fight with his mind established in the Self and 
not to identify himself with his actions, for they are in reality done by the 
gunas of Prakrti (Natures constituents) and it is only through delusion 
that a man identifies himself with them 27 He is asked to transcend the 
gunas and hold himself aloof as a witness of the doings of Prakrti and not 
to be attached to them 28 When one works with this attitude of mind 
there is no consciousness of being a doer, and one gets non attached 22 
Work then loses its binding effect and becomes equal to no work If a man 
sees inaction m action 30 then even in the midst of intense activity he expen 
ences the eternal calmness of the soul which is not ruffled come what may 
He is not affected by good and evil happiness and misery and in all condi 
tions he remains the same, he becomes a sthitaprajna a man of steady 
wisdom The Gita describes at some length 31 the nature of such a man 
who has perfected himself by the practice of selfless action This is the 
Brahmic state or having one s being m Brahman and attaining it one is 
no longer deluded, but gets merged m Brahman 32 The GttS thus ksks 
us to perform our duties disinterestedly combining the subjective attitude 
of the man of knowledge with outward action that is to say having an 
attitude of mind towards the performance of duties which is similar to that 
of a man of self realization with respect to the normal functions of the body 
like seeing heating smelling eatmg and sleeping (l e being free frontf the 
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idea of agency) Knowledge and action are harmonized thereby and the 
statement 33 that knowledge ( samkhya ) ana action (yoga ) are not different 
but one is justified by this explanation The result attained is also iden 
tical for that which is gained by knowledge viz everlasting peace 31 is also 
attained by the man of selfless action 3 Ritualism as the highest ideal is 
condemned but as a stepping stone to absolute unselfishness it is worthy to 
be followed by persons who have desires 

ACTION AND DEVOTION 

From the description of selfless action (Karma yoga) given above we 
may infer that it is not always necessary for a votary of it to have faith 
in God But if he believes in a personal God there is an easier method 
for him to attain non attachment by looking upon work as worship of the 
Lord and by offering to Him its fruit he makes his path smooth Thus 
there is a much easier path suited to those who possess some faith and devo 
tion Worshipping Him through one s own duties 38 by performing work 
for the Lord 37 and by dedicating it to Him 38 one attains liberation From 
Him proceeds the activity of all beings 39 He is the ultimate source of all 
power and as such He is the agent we are but tools in His hand mere 
machines As He directs us so we do He is the inner Ruler directing all 
failing to see this we think that we are doing all actions and get ourselves 
bound Through devotion man ultimately realizes this fact surrenders 
himself to the Lord works out His will and thus becomes absolutely un 
attached There is no more compulsion to perform duties nay there is 
no idea even of duty and the devotee does what is expected of him sponta 
neously out of love for God Arjuna realized all this with the vision of the 
Lord s cosmic form He got rid of his delusion regained memory of his true 
nature and sunendered himself to the Lord saying I will carry out your 
behest 40 Here we have a beautiful synthesis of action and devotion and 
that in an inseparable manner 

KAPILA SAMKHYA AND THE BHAGAVAD GITA 
The Bhagavad Gita gives great prominence to the Samkhya system and 
accepts all that is valuable in it The Samkhya philosophers say Prakrti 
is the primordial non differentiated material substance made up of three 
constituents — sattva rajas and tamos The differentiated universe evolves 
out of the mingling of these constituents (gunas) in various ways at the 
beginning of a cycle and it is merged again in this undifferentiated Prakrti 
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at the end of a cycle This cyclic process goes on eternally Praia u is 

unmanifest (avyakta) not perceptible to the senses while all objects evol\ed 
out of it are manifest ( vyakta ) to the senses or the mind Prakrti is change 
f ull y eternal while its products are mutable in the sense that then per 
ceptible form is destroyed m the evolutionary process Beyond this Piakiti 
separate fiom it and of a different nature is the Puiusa (soul) While 
Prakrti is material and insentient Purusa is sentient and immaterial Un 
like Prakrti he is changeless Prakrti produces the body and the senses 
and is responsible for all activity but the Purusa is not a doer He is 
indifferent a mere witness of Nature s activities Thiough ignorance how 
ever the Purusa gets identified with Nature and thus expenences pleasure 
and pam This union of the Purusa and Prakrti is responsible for this 
mundane existence The bondage of the Purusa is apparent and not real 
and when he realizes that he is separate from Prakrti he gets liberated 
All this the Gita accepts 41 but it disagrees with the Samhhya philosophers 
when they say that the Purusa and Prakiti are self existing independent 
entities that there are an infinite number of souls and that there is no God 
the creator of the universe The Gita works out a further synthesis and 
says that this whole universe is one It enunciates a third principle 
Purusottama (the highest Being) or Isvara (God ) 42 Who is beyond both 
matter and spirit and Who is the very basis of this universe This one 
Being manifests Himself as this universe both sentient and insentient He 
is both the efficient and material cause of the universe Thus Prakrti and 
Purusa are dependent on God Prakrti with its twenty four categories 
is lower nature 48 while the soul which is a part of Him 44 is His higher 
nature 45 As the soul animates the individual body so God animates the 
whole universe There is nothing higher than God All this visible 
universe is strung on Him like gems on a string 4 * Presiding over His 
Prakrti He projects the entire aggregate of beings 4T Prakrti is the mother 
of the universe and He is the father 48 Resorting to His Prakrti He takes 
birth or manifests Himself 42 Thus Prakrti is not an independent entity 
but belongs to Him Though the Gita accepts the multiplicity of individual 
souls which are but parts of God whether real or apparent it declares 
that theie is only one (supreme) Purusa Who is not onl) the onlooker the 
approver and supporter of the activity of Prakrti but also the great Lord 
of Prakiti 50 Thus Prakrti is not an independent entity but subservient 
to Him and it is He Who through Prakrti is the cause of creation and not 
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Prakrti independently This supreme Being is the one Reality to be 
known and knowing Him truly one enters into Him 31 Liberation is 
therefore not merely discrimination between Prakrti and Purusa but also 
union with God Thus a new synthesis between the dualism of the Samkhya 
and the monism of the Upamsads is established 

GOD PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

We find in the JBhagavad Gita various descriptions of the ultimate 
Reality He is described as ha\ing no form or attribute as having attri 
butes but formless and again as having both form and attributes — which 
shows that He is both impersonal and personal and yet beyond both for 
we cannot limit Him and say He is this much since the Infinite can never 
be an object of finite knowledge In this impersonal aspect He is Brahman 
the highest imperishable principle 2 the unmanifest beyond the other 
unmanifest viz Prakrti 53 1 his unmanifest imperishable Brahman is 
the supreme goal attaining which one does not return 54 This Brahman 
is neither being nor non being Being beyond the range of the senses It 
has no phenomenal existence It is not non being either for It makes 
Itself felt through the functions of the various senses as the driving force 
behind them It is beieft of all sense organs for otherwise It would be 
limited like ordinary beings therefore the attribution of sense-organs 5 to 
It is only figurative and not real It is unattached yet sustains everything 
as Its substratum being existence itself It is without attributes yet the 
energizer of all attributes It is far and yet near as our very soul It is 
undivided m beings yet remains as if divided All these apparent contra 
dictions 38 are resolved if we remember that Brahman is both transcendent 
and immanent Brahman has become this universe and yet tianscends it 
When the transcendent Brahman appears as this universe It becomes 
subject as it were to certain limitations which do not really belong to It 
but to the phenomenal world hence this paradoxical description through 
affirmation and negation It is the Light of lights and beyond darkness or 
ignorance 37 The sun does not illuminate It nor the moon nor the fire 38 
This Brahman is the one Reality to be known in order to attain immor 
tality 38 To those whose ignorance is destroyed their knowledge manifests 
It 80 In this description of the Impersonal we have an echo of the 
Upamsads 

Though the Gtfa accepts this impersonal aspect of the Godhead yet it 
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is piedominantly theistic in its teachings It is a peculiauty of the Gita 
that it always lays stress on the ideal which is suited to the vast majouty 
of mankind as against any othei however perfect which may be suited 
only for the exceptional few So in the Gita the personal God is given 
more piommence than the impersonal Personal does not mean merely 
having form it means also the formless aspect with attributes the Isvara 
as He is called in the Gita, The term personality refers to a self conscious 
being capable of knowing feeling willing loving and satisfying mans 
longing for a personal relationship All human qualities are attributed to 
the Divine Personality but they are free from all human limitations 
Thus He not only knows but He is omniscient The Impel sonal is 
beyond thought so when the mind tries to conceive It it natuially super 
imposes some of its own limitations on It and we have the personal God 
the Isvaia That is the highest reading of the Impersonal by the finite 
mind of man So long as we are limited beings we have this tuple entry — 
soul nature and God It is the Impersonal that appears as all these 
But when we attain the superconscious state where the I ceases to exist 
all these three entities vanish and God is no longer personal He is 
experienced as pure Consciousness Thus these two — the impel sonal and 
the personal the absolute and the relative — aie but two aspects of the same 
Godhead The absolute implies the relative and vice versa They arc 
not two separate entities even as fire and its burning capacity ire not 
different and we cannot think of the one without the othei When we 
think of God as inactive He is impersonal and when He is active He is 
called Bvara the personal God the creatoi preservei and destroyer of the 
universe the father mother friend Lord supporter abode refuge and 
goal 61 This universe is pervaded by Him m His unmanifest form 62 He 
exists supporting the whole universe with a poition of Himself 61 Thus 
He is both immanent and transcendent He is seated in the heait of all 
beings controlling them from within 04 There is nothing higher than 
He 6 Just as He supports this whole universe as its cause even so He 
supports tire differentiated things as their very essence He is thus the 
moisture in water lustre in the sun and the moon and heat in the file 
sound in ether odour m earth etc All beings are in Him but He is not 
m them nor are the beings really in Him lhat is His divine mystery 86 
This mystery of maya veils Him from ordinary moitals but those who 
sui render themselves to Him surmount this maya Those who take refuge in 
Him and strive for liberation know that supreme Brahman the Impersonal 
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through the grace of the Lord 67 Again this universe of sentient 
and insentient beings is the manifest foim of the formless fsvaia for He 
has become all this It is His universal form which was shown to Arjuna 
and which only the fortunate few have been able to see through undivided 
devotion 68 This universe being a manifest foim of the Lord He is 
immanent m all things and as such the} aie s}mbols of God In certain 
things however the manifestation of His power is greater which makes 
them far superior to other objects of that class Such extiaoidmarv things 
are mentioned in chapter ten as pratikas or symbols for meditating on God 
from such statements we easily understand that this immanence can be 
manifest in an extraordinary degree in a human form which gives us an 
Incarnation of God Theie is no diffeience between God as unmanifest 
and God as manifest m such a human form He takes such human forms 
and incarnates Himself in this world at critical periods in its history to 
destroy the wicked and establish righteousness 8 It is very difficult to 
recognize God when He incarnates Himself m human form foi He 
behaves so like ordinary mortals that people are deluded into thinking that 
He is just one of them The ignorant deride Me Who have taken a human 
form not knowing My higher nature as the great Loid of beings 70 It 
is oftly a few great souls that recognize God when He appears m human 
form but the vast majority take Him for an ordinary moital born subject 
to his own past karma 71 He who truly knows the divine birth and work 
of an Incarnation attains liberation after death 72 

KNOWLEDGE AND DEVOTION 

In many places m the Gita devotion to both the Impel sonal and the 
Personal aspects of God has been prescribed for attaining liberation In 
stanzas 2 8 of chapter three corresponding to these two aspects two paths 
namely the way of knowledge and the way of devotion are clearly stated 
but a higher place is given to devotion for the usual reason that it is the 
easier of the two and therefore suited to the geneiality of mankind 
while the path of knowledge is difficult and suited only to a very few of 
exception il spiritual calibre In this path of knowledge the aspirant has 
to realize that the world is illusory and Brahman alone is real He has to 
get a firm conviction through reasoning that Brahman is not this universe 
nor the mind nor the intellect nor the senses neither happiness nor 
misery and so on till by this process he finally comes to the core of things 
and realizes the Absolute Merely an intellectual grasp of the illusory 
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natuie of the world will not help him He has to be established m this 
knowledge even in the midst of the worst possible calamities For ordinal y 
mortals to whom this world of the senses is real it is very difficult indeed 
to be established m this knowledge Hence the Lord dissuades Arjuna 
from this path and prescribes for him the easier path of devotion to His 
personal aspect In this path a man has not to give up his passions feelings 
etc but has to switch them on to God Instead of having worldly things 
for their objects they are directed solely to God He merely disconnects 
them from the worldly objects and connects them with God and if this 
is done successfully he attains liberation The chief motive in both the 
ideals is to get rid of this little I by merging it either in the infinite I 
the Self or in the infinite Thou that is God The net result is the 
same — attainment of freedom One worships saying I am Thyself 
while another saying I am Thine though there is a slight difference 
between the two the ultimate result is the same 78 The difference is only 
m language but the content of the spiritual practices is the same namely 
the elimination of I and mine which are bondages of the soul The 
devotee gets rid of them by constant remembrance of and service to God 
and in the highest state of devotion he forgets himself entirely and sees 
his Beloved everywhere and in everything even as the man of knowledge 
comes to the final conclusion All this indeed is Vasudeva (the Lord) 74 
Again By devotion he knows Me truly how much and what I am 75 that 
is he realizes the Lord s impersonal aspect as pure Consciousness Further 
a devotee through unswerving devotion to the Lord transcends the gunas 
and becomes fit for merging m Brahman 78 In like manner unswerving 
devotion is prescribed as a means to knowledge 77 and conversely when 
a man realizes Brahman the impersonal aspect of God he gets devotion 
to His personal aspect also 78 Thus knowledge and devotion get merged 
m each other 


SYNTHESIS OF THE FOUR YOGAS 

Commentators on the Gita often give prominence to one of these four 
paths taught m the book viz action knowledge, devotion* and meditation 
and relegate the others tq a secondary position as preparatory disciplines 
to the one which they think is the true way to God realization Such a 
thing however is not justified by the Gita itself It goes against the very 
spirit of the Gita its synthetic outlook According to it each of these 
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paths is equally efficacious and capable of leading the soul to freedom 
Some see the Self in the body by the mind through meditation others 
by the path of knowledge and some others by the path of selfless action 79 
That this interpretation is correct is further borne out by the descriptions 
given in the Gita of men who have attained perfection m each of these 
paths 80 These texts show that the various aspirants reach the same state 
for similar qualities are manifest in their character In fact the Gita 
clearly states that they all reach the Brahmic state or become one with 
Brahman — Brahmabhuta 81 

The Gita though it recognizes the efficacy of each of these paths to 
lead the soul to freedom yet recommends an harmonious combination of 
all four paths The predominant one gives the name to that particular 
path while the othei three are combined with it as feeders to strengthen 
the mam spiritual current Thus we find the path of selfless action 
combined in the first place with knowledge for the aspirant has to perform 
work externally having the subjective attitude of the Samkhya internally 
He is to work established in yoga with an even mind and this equanimity 
is not possible till one s mind is free from the distractions of the senses and 
desires The senses have to be controlled if one is to practise selfless 
action efficiently and this can be attained not by merely abstaining from 
sense-objects but by meditation on the Lord 82 Thus with action are 
combined knowledge meditation and devotion Similarly devotion in 
its paths is combined with the other three The aspirant is to have a 
knowledge of the nature of Hvara and His glories' for devotion is possible 
only after that Then the aspirant is asked to offer all his actions to the 
Lord 88 and also to worship Him through the performance of his duties 
His devotion has also to be constant and unswerving it must be a con 
tinuous remembrance of the Lord which is meditation So with devotion 
are combined knowledge action and meditation Again in the path of 
knowledge discrimination between the Self and the not Self is the mam 
aim One has to discriminate and give up the idea that matter is recil 
The Self alone is real and all else is illusory Constantly remembering 
our true nature is the way to separate the Self from the not Self Work 
also has to be performed and should not be given up but it should be 
done without desire for results for work is purifying and helpful to us to 
rise from tamas to rajas and thence to sattva and finally to transcend the 
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saunas and become gunatita when full knowledge dawns Unswerving 
devotion to the Lord is a means to this attainment of knowledge and has 
therefore to be adopted Thus with knowledge are combined meditation 
action and devotion though knowledge is the mam note in this symphony 
So the Gita, views spiritual life as an organic whole and recommends an 
harmonious blending of the four yogas which would result in an all round 
development of the human personality 

SOCIAL SYNTHESIS 

One of the great tasks that Sri Krsna set himself to was to weld the 
different races and civilisations in India in his time into an integral society 
of an all India character so that peace and harmony could reign m the 
land To bring about this social synthesis he first held out to them a 
common ideal He taught that union with God was the supreme end of 
life and that this worldly life was all vanity Having attained this tran 
sient joyless world (1 e human birth) worship Me 84 — that was his behest 
to Arjuna and through him to all the warring nations of the time He 
based the whole social structure on this solid foundation viz that the 
supreme reality and the only thing of value was God All life according 
to him had a meaning in so far as it culminated in a union with God 
This became the dominant note of the whole social fabric round which 
Indian society was sought to be organized The different racial and 
ethnic groups m the country Aryan and non Aryan with their different 
traits were stamped with this fundamental principle of Aryan life and 
this helped to integrate them into one society with a common ideal which 
became the bond of unity among them As a corollary to this mam 
principle he also preached the harmony of religious ideals showing thereby 
that various religious ideals were equally efficacious to lead man to the 
ultimate goal In his delineation of the four yogas he enunciated the 
fundamentals of spiritual life and thereby made it possible for the Aryan 
faith to assimilate the alien cultures and religions within its fold T his 
also helped to bring about a unity amidst diversity all these ideals being 
synthesized as parts or facets of an integral whole Again God according 
to the GTta as we have already seen is both transcendent and immanent 
So in striving to attain union with God the aspirant is filled with love for 
His immanent aspect also and his love therefore embraces the whole 
humanity He is ever engaged m the good of all creatures 85 and he judges 
of pleasure and pam of all creatures by the same standard as he applies 
to himself 86 The same God exists equally in all beings and the aspirant 
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realizing this truth dots not injure anybody in any way and thus goes to 
the Supreme 87 lie breaks through the superficial differences between 
man and man — racial or other — and reaches his inner essence which is 
God The vision was thus directed towards the unity at the back of the 
inevitable differences between man and man and in that unity all these 
differences were eliminated 

A gieat barrier howe\er m the way of attaining this social synthesis 
was the hereditary caste system prevalent at the time among the Aryans 
which kept non Aryan races outside Aryan society Sri Krsna introduced 
social liberalism within the Aryan society by changing the basis of this 
division of society and made it possible to assimilate non Aryans to the 
Aryan social fold He did not reject the fourfold division of society but 
accepted it as God ordained 88 for the destruction of caste would have led 
to the rum of the social organization Any society that is strong and 
progressive necessarily welcomes variety into its structuie for when 
variations cease to be produced death results So Sri Krsna accepted the 
fourfold division of society based it on the qualities of individuals and 
on their fitness to live a particular mode of life suitable to serve society 
in a particular way The division was functional and each individual 
was expected to do that kind of service to society for which he was best 
equipped according to his guna and karma or his moral spiritual and 
intellectual endowments as determined by his previous births and actions 89 
It was a question of service and not that of rights or privileges which are 
the bane of all societies This put the right man in the right place and 
there was no waste of energy nor want of efficiency which would otherwise 
have resulted from an indiscriminate division of labour This fourfold 
division of labour removed competition between individuals in society 
The performance of ones duties if done as worship of the Lord opened 
the gates of liberation which was the goal of life according to the Gita 90 
Spiritual progress depended not on the nature of the work performed but 
on the attitude of the mind and the efficiency with which it was performed 
The way to freedom was open to all irrespective of the caste to which they 
belonged and so far as the attainment of their goal in life was concerned 
all were equal and had equal opportunities The ritualistic Vedic religion 
was the monopoly of the two higher castes the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas the Vaisyas and Sudras and even the Brahmana women had 
no access to it since they lacked the necessary classical study for taking 
part m it The simple religion of faith and devotion to the Lord threw 
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open the gates of liberation to every one and put all irrespective of their 
caste sex and learning on an equal footing 

Incarnations come not to destroy but to fulfil and this statement is 
particularly true of Sri Krsna He did not break off from accepted tradi 
tions though he completely changed their significance and bearing He 
interpreted old ideals m a new light to make them suitable to the condi 
tions of life in society and to give it a further push towards progress and 
perfection Conflicts between ideals were resolved in a new synthesis 
which made life smooth both for the individual and society as a whole 
This is the fundamental note in the message of the Gita — the spirit of 
harmony the finding of unity in diversity and from this point of view 
all apparent contradictions in it are resolved 
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THE BHAGAVAD GITA ITS EARLY COMMENTARIES 

T HE Bhagavad Gita represents a unique stage m the dev elopment of 
Indian culture It has a senes of commentaries from the great cieators 
of Indian thought and Indian life like Sri Sankaracarva and Sri Ramanuja 
carya It stands even today as a gieat book of inspiration The gieat 
commentators like Sankara and Ramanuja contribute their own thoughts 
in expounding the Bhagavad Gita and also draw the confirmation of their 
thoughts from it In the colophon at the end of every chapter of the Gita 
the text is called an Upamsad From the commentary of Sankaracarya it 
is clear that he believed that the Gita had the same prestige and dignity 
as the Upamsads It not only makes an intellectual clarification of the 
problems of life but also unearths life s fundamental ground so that light 
may be thrown upon the complex formation of life This all embracing 
inspiiation finds for it a meaning and a value for all the basic philosophic 
conceptions and the intuitions which they carry with them The Gita 
as a spiritual scripture has found out the values of the different modes of 
approach to Truth realization prevalent then in India and it also lays 
down the method of approach which can unfailingly place Truth before 
the seeker It is therefore essentially a book of spiritual approach and 
realization I appreciate very much an observation of the poet George 
Russell on the Gita he has written to me in a letter that it is a highly 
spiritual book on which thousands of commentaries have been written but 
its teachings have not yet been realized Its teachings are based on the 
actual flowering of life it requires beyond intellectual analysis and under 
standing an occult and mystical opening The classical commentators are 
Sankaracarya and Ramanujacarya and others who came after them 
Madhusudana SarasvatT Venkatanatha and Sndhara Svamin 

THE BHA§YA OF SAnKARaCaRYA 

We shall take up Sankaracarya s bhasya (commentary) first He does 
not forsake even in his study of the Gita his central standpoint the 
identification of Jiva and Brahman and the lllusonness of the world He 
evaluates the different disciplines of spiritual life karma yoga and bhakti 
laid down for the pursuit of Truth Each of these disciplines has a value 
of its own inasmuch as it releases us from bondage at different planes of 
existence In many chapters Sankara has given his reflections on Karma 
yoga He sees the importance of Karma yoga and throws great light on 
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the place of karma in our life and traces out its connection with the higher 
phases of expression m spiritual life According to him the Gita takes 
note of many stages or expressions of karma (1) as a method of discipline 
m the social order and the source of enjoyment in life after death (2) is a 
principle of duty based on the categorical imperative (3) as a method of 
inwaid spiritual discipline and (4) as the waking up of the cosmic will m 
us and its application to the service of the world But in his general 
philosophical outlook he has not laid any emphasis on karma He has 
denounced it as not a proper method of realization of the Truth But 
while commenting on the Gita, which presents the dynamic side of life 
he has developed it m all its phases presented it as one with the dynamic 
being and pointed out its value as a method of spiritual expression spiritual 
uplift and effective spiritual inspiration on the earth plane The first 
three disciplines mentioned above represent karma in the former sense and 
the last one in the latter sense In the dynamic side of our life karma 
exhibits itself as a force of social adjustment and as a method of spiritual 
awakening — the upward urge in which life exhibits itself as a constant 
inward force for a higher illumination and awakening Raima is not an 
all too earthy concern It has the constant urge of identifying itself with 
the cosmic will through which the new epochs of life get their formation 
and inspiration The relation between spiritual aspiration and the move 
ment of the cosmic will is very intimate When Sri Krsna the Master 
enjoins upon Arjuna to be the instrument of his activities in the world 
order he was really invoking m him the cosmic will which is above all 
human ethical considerations Here the dynamic side gets the fullest 
expression and is above all the ordinary and normal expressions of the will 
The normal expressions are eloquent in the Vedas as supplying the loot 
of satisfaction in the performance of sacnfices and in the upbuilding of 
the social order on the conservation of values But it cannot gd above 
them call in the superior force that stands above all norma tives and 
impresses the movement of the cosmic will in life through all creative 
formations This is really karma of the superman above the norm il standard 
of values It all depends upon the higher opening m our being which 
removes all distinction between the human will and the Divine will 
Emphasizing this at the end of His message after reviewing all the foims 
of discipline Sri Krsna inculcates the complete resignation of the inner 
being to achieve the dynamic identification of our being with the Divine 
This is supposed to be the highest discipline but Sankara true, to his 
philosophical conception has interpreted this discipline to be abjuring all 
dynamical aspirations and finally to fix m the Transcendence 

Sankara has emphasized the duty for duty s sake conception because 
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realization The Gita has not overlooked it because the path of meditation 
is an analytical penetration of the Transcendental It is a method of getting 
into the Reality by removing the layers of being the formations of Prakrti 
It requires perfect equipoise balance of being and complete detachment 
for the least vibration will break equanimity The more the initiate rises 
up towards illumination the more he will" *f eel that the subtlest layer of 
being is filled with the revelation of buddhi as the cosmic principle This 
is the finest emergence and meditation on it has the beneficial effect of 
giving us acquaintance with the potential Divine 

The Gita, according to Sankara has place for three fundamental 
categories of existence as ksara aksara and Purusottama Ksara is the 
order of evolutes — the changing principles in the universe Aksaia is 
nonrelational transcendental reality behind them and Purusottama is 
the intermediate principle between ksara and aksara which controls 
everything m the world and is the source of perpetual knowledge and 
bliss In the course of evolution all the finite creatures may contact 
Purusottama and be endowed with all His powers and virtues and 
proceed further They may transcend these virtues which may have a 
cosmic character and influence but which cannot give them ul tima te 
satisfaction associated with removal of all concentration and limitation m 
the aksara Brahman Purusottama is a stage which is indeed attractive 
inasmuch as it removes the qualities evolved m the Prakrti and gives a kind 
of freedom but the personal life still lingers in a beatific form and with all 
bliss associated with it But this according to Sankara is not the final 
stage of evolution which comes with the complete enthronement in 
transcendence in detachment from the dynamic principles however fine 
and glorious Sankaia thinks that this is the highest promise of the life of 
knowledge and in his interpretation of complete self surrender he ba g 
thought of the Absolute as the highest pitch of realization for it removes 
the basis of personal knowledge and consciousness completely In the Gita 
Sankara never loses sight of this metaphysical position but only indicates 
with splendid clearness how life seeking spiritual light passes through all 
the ways and paths comes to the final illumination and how m its 
spontaneous and natural inspiration it passes through all the stages in the 
growth of consciousness and completely removes all limitations in the 
transcendental apex of being This is the fundamental position of 
Sankara as a commentator of the Gita 

THE BHA§YA OF RAMANUJA 

Ramanuja as a theist adheres to the principle of atomicity of being 
and its evolution through the finer stages of Prakrti till reaches the 
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supernal delight in Isvara Ramanuja believes m the dynamism of being 
and its aspiration through knowledge power and love This finer or 
transcendental dynamism is located in MahalaksmI the divine consort of 
Mahavisnu the ultimate Reality MahalaksmI is associated with the 
creative order and with the individual soul All aspiring souls should 
relate themselves to MahalaksmI as a source of inspiration and as the end 
of consummation of their evolution and spiritual fruition Karma 
therefore implies our effort to be dynamically united with MahalaksmI m 
her creative inspiration and cieative fulfilment It is not a blind urge but 
is inspiration of MahalaksmI through our spirit Looked at from this point 
of view karma is spnitually formative because it frees the soul from the 
mechanical bondage and reveals the joy of spiritual creation in the order of 
actuality It introduces a new vision of the world-order as actuality being 
formed and sustained m the movement of Spmt 

Since karma is associated with the movement of Nature it cannot 
exhibit the finer and higher dynamism of being working and expressing 
itself m the supernatural order — the realm of the Spirit The finer aspect 
of this dynamic movement is revealed with higher formations m knowledge 
and devotion Knowledge is perpetual functioning in Spirit for ultimately 
man is essentially spmtual and the order presented before it m superior 
spiritual plane is the divine order in rhythm m bliss There can be no 
cessation to this and the secret to get access there is still to disclose our 
being as essentially spiritual and integral part of the Divine When this 
is revealed true spiritual life emerges as moving in the Divine in thought 
feeling and activity The spiritual life affords the immanental beauties 
and powers active in the creative order and also the transcendental dignity 
beyond the creative order These are the impressions of the divine majesty 
and holiness and are ever the source of attractions towaids the Infinite 
the earnest seeker feels the dignity of Divine life in its freshness through 
Nature specially through power and majesty This is evident m chapter 
eleven of the Gita Divine majesty and dignity according to Ramanuja 
are inheient in the Divine for the dynamic concept fits the powers in the 
Divine older naturally and spontaneously And according to him the 
essence of spmtuality is fundamentally djnamic for the basic reality has 
m it a dynamic urge to express itself in creation and beyond creation The 
spiritual felicities aie in the transcendent order and they express 
themselves with the unfolding of the spirit The creative order opens with 
and in Spirit but the transcendent order is full of spmtual felicities and 
blissfulness and does not contain the least conflict and confusion because 
it is essentially Divine and has no touch with the lower cream e order which 
is full of strain and tension Sankara does not put his faith m the dynamic 
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spiritual expression because according to him dynamism is not spiritual 
although it can have glorious expression m a higher plane where the crude 
dynamism cannot function This is the order of Isvara and all glories that 
were manifested therein are after all mayika This is the difference between 
Sankara and Ramanuja This may enkindle fine spirituality but the 
highest is reached in Transcendence Sankara therefore does not hold a 
spontaneous expression m love and beauty he does not lay much stress on 
them for according to him all dynamic expression does not fit m ultimate 
Reality and stands lower in value even the superior expressions in the 
higher order of existence fall short of the transcendental height and dignity 
For this the best possible course is to suspend our normal activities m 
complete surrender 

True surrender is the automatic suspension of normal activities and the 
opening out of the Divine channel through which flows down the Divine 
mercy and power It is m fact the establishing of the unfailing connection 
between the human and the Divine It is the greatest instrument of 
evoking the Divine power and Divine being in the inmost depths of our 
existence and it shapes out the Divine form and puts a Divine touch on 
all our movements Philosophically speaking it is entering into the 
archetypal order and drawing the Divine creative power When this 
height of being is touched man is no longer the creator and he is not 
guided by his intelligence and power The Divine power holds him up 
and reveals itself through all his activities Ramanuja thinks that this is 
the best route of attracting the Divine influence m us and permeating our 
whole being with it the man is reborn and his total being is transformed 
by it The senses the intelligence the psychic being all are influenced 
by this higher power and supramental intelligence and power become 
active in us 

In spiritual discipline Ramanuja has put all the emphasis on surrender 
as it is the most inward of all spiritual disciplines and as it establishes a 
direct contact immediately In spiritual life the most difficult of all 
ventures is to get out of touch with the normal and natural functioning of 
the dynamic process and to get hold of its Divine natuie This unfolding 
is not normally possible and to this end varied courses are followed The 
normal course may be effective but it cannot help the Divine flowering 
of being and show its sublimity and beauty Saranagati (complete resigna 
tion to God) has the greatest indrawn urge and makes its transformation 
complete and our being has a rhythmic expression and movement It 
becomes a piece of poetry harmonic in expression beautiful in its cadence 
sweet and attractue in its activities In sunender we get the finest in 
spiritual love as it gets its poise m the Divine and expression through the 
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Divine Life is held up here m the Divine and moves m the Divine and 
enjoys in the Divine the transformation becomes complete The power 
that it throws is also Divine and it moves either m the individual or m 
society in the most musical tune and gives an idea of what actually Divine 
life is Even when the bitterness becomes evident it transforms the 
distracted being and establishes peace in it The supernal delight beauty 
and power are enthroned in the heart of the world through this And 
therefore its importance has so gready been upheld by Ramanuja 

To Ramanuja surrender is the essence of spiritual life and forms the 
basic spiritual discipline for all other methods are involved m it Surrender 
gives the highest aspiration to Divine union and this is yoga It involves 
a kind of test which is the nucleus of devotion And with it comes 
knowledge in which the presence and the power of the Divinity are 
impressed on us With it descends a power from God gradually begetting 
our realization according to our aspiration It invites the dynamic Divine 
into our being and shapes our being m a way that can eventually make it 
a Divine instrument 


MADHUSODANA SARASVATI 

Madhusudana Sarasvatl was a great monist and did his best to logically 
establish monism in his famous Advaitasicldhi but m the commentary on 
the Bhagavad Gita he has recognized the values of different channels of life s 
expression such as yoga and the analytical penetration of Samkhya 
Ultimately he thinks that the best course m the life of the Spirit is the 
cultivation of devotion and he especially prefers Sri krsna as the best 
emblem of the Divine giving solace in troubles and being the source of ill 
blessedness for the soul Sri Krsna was to him his heart s rest life s joy 
Madhusudana gives the highest place to devotion as the effective method 
of God realization In a sentence he has expressed that those who can 
worship the inscrutable Unmanifested may well do so but for him theie 
is nothing greater than die thought of surrender to Sri Krsna and nothing 
sweeter than the love of Sn Krsna 

Madhusudana had the mystic vision and he did not confine himself 
to the analytical and the logical method to open the sheaths of being He 
probed deeper and entered into indrawn urge which reveals itself with 
iaranagati which concentrates itself on the Divine It is a method associated 
with the total being psychic as well as devotional and invites an urge from 
above which clarifies our being and reveals its Divine nature When this 
nature is revealed it passes through the different strata of our being till 
it catches the most potent urge upholding us m the creative order 
against many destructive forces and getting hold of the fine central 
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current of being which gets through the finer layers of being ultimately 
reaching the goal — the fellowship of the Divine This offers a great 
possibility of guiding our life according to Divine direction and Divine 
purpose Nothing earthly remains m the adept he becomes centred in the 
Divine But the highest beatitude in liberation had not been lost sight of 
by Madhusudana who expressly wiote that concentrating on the Divine 
the adept gets the superior satisfaction and dignity associated with the 
Divine and finally passes into the Transcendental and becomes liberated 3 

THE BHaSYA OF SRIDHARA SVaMIN 

Sridhara Svamm was a commentator of the Gita He recognized that 
the aksara is behind the world of creative evolutes and is ever in the state 
of unconditioned being but beyond the conditioned and unconditioned 
being he accepted the one who is dynamically more potent and is known 
as Pumsottama who regulates the world order and who permeates every 
thing and is recognized as the most essential being of everything controller 
of everything and master of everything Sndhara regards this principle 
of Purusottama as more important as it has the profound poise of the 
aksara as well as the superior dynamism beyond the creative dynamism of 
Nature He therefore combines m it the transcendence as well as the 
superior beatitude of bliss and power Sildhara was also anxious to con 
centrate on the Divine by complete surrender He was in favour of giving 
up all duties going with the stations of life and believed sincerely that by 
forsaking these duties no sm would be incurred for the Lord gives the 
promise of liberation from all sms to those that are concentrated in Him 

The Gita is a book of books It shows how the realization of Reality 
demands that all the forces of being are to be set in the same channel In 
the method of achievement or sadhana it does not leave anytluDg outside 
It assesses the premium of every effort every method and sho#s how ulti 
mately they lead to realization by explaining the different relations of the 
soul It recognizes all methods analytical and devotional and finally theful 
filment of the Divine dynamism thiough devotion Because devotion brings 
the dynamic side of our being to the forefront and through spiritualization 
it is transformed into a Divine current which reveals the dynamic fulfil 
ment (associated with devotion) and transcendental wisdom remaining 
hidden in the depth of the dynamic being is ushered in The Divine 
dynamism disassociates our being from Prakrti (thus fulfilling the promises 
of the Samkhya and the Patanjala) and associates it with the dynamic 
Divine revealing the possibilities of still higher blossoming This close 

Madhusudana Sa>as\ati on B G XV 18 Narayanasya mahmanam anantaparam 
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fellowship with the dynamic Divine yields a great force which reveals the 
truth of identity — the force of expansiveness which removes the least 
distance between the seeker and the sought so that occasionally the seeker 
has the feeling of identity with the Divine and finally realizes the 
transcendental dignity of being and not the least difference is left This 
is the final spiritual fulfilment and the Gita, indicates it by the paths of 
yoga if one rightly follows them the final identity is sure to ensue The 
Gita thus shows how m the path of devotion all the spiritual possibilities 
meet and how the different paths holding different promises m the onward 
journey ultimately come to the depth of stillness — a unique spiritual 
realization which is the inevitable consequence of our spiritual yearning 
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IMITATIONS OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA AND LATER 
GITA LITERATURE 

EXTENT AND NATURE 

B ESIDES the Bhaqavad, Gita which is generally known as the Gita 
scholars have noticed many other tracts o£ varying lengths composed 
m verse form to which the title Gita is given Sixteen of them are from 
(a) the Mahabharata 1 twenty from (b) the Puranas and similar treatises 
and four (c) found as independent works untraced to any other known epic 
or Purana Under the group marked (a) are to be found Utathya Gita 2 
VamadevaGlta s Rsabha Gita 4 Sada]aGlta s Sampaka Gita 8 Manki Gita 1 
Bodhya Gita 8 Vicakhnu Gita 9 Harlta Gita 10 Vrtra Gita , 11 Pardsara Gita 1 
Hamsa Gita 13 Brahma Gita 11 Anu Gita 15 and Brdhmana Gila 16 In the 
group marked (b) are included two Kapila Gitas 11 Hamsa Gltd 18 Bhiksu 
Gita 19 Devi Gita 9 Ganesa Gltd 21 two Brahma Gitas 22 Suta Gita 23 thiee 
Yama Gitas 24 Siva Gita 25 two Rama Gitas 8 SuryaGita 27 and Vasistha 
Gita 28 Under the gioup marked (c) come four works Astdvahra Gita 
Avadhuta Gltd UttaraGitd and Pandava Gita The names hvara Gita 29 


The references to the Mbh given here aie according to Pratap Chandra Rov & 
Mbh XII 90 91 hbid XII 92 94 
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o — 25 33 The second one is attributed to the Padma Purana but not 

found in its Anandafirama Ed It is believed to be a work expounding raamly HathT yoga 
and also to contain references to Sufism Jainism and Lingaism It will be noted that titles 
like Yama GXta and Brahma Gita present also different tracts having the same title to denote 
them 
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Ibid immediately following the above Gita 
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Claimed to be part of the Padma Purana in the book itself but not found in the 
Anandasrama Ed The work is published with commentaiies from several places The 
Gaudiya recension of the Padma 1 uiana may be consulted tor its source “ 

Adhyatma Ramayana VII 5 The second one m eighteen chapters is said to be from 
Guru jnana vasistha tattva iarayana 1 u 
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Han Gita 30 and Vyasa Gita 31 in all probability refer to the Bhagavad C ita 
only and no other work 

Besides the thirty six Gitas mentioned above there is another class 
of composition which may be brought under the expression Later Gita 
Literature and may be marked as (d) Some of these are synopses and other 
glorifications of the Bhagavad Gita the notable example of the former 
being the Arjunopakhyana in the Yogavasistha 32 and that of the latter its 
precis m the Agni Parana III 380 Gita mahatmya which eulogizes the 
merits of the Bhagavad Gita setting forth rewaids for those who learn it 
and live up to its teachings anga nyasa (ceremonious touching of one s own 
body with specified fingers) and Kara nyasa (finger poses advised for conven 
tional self purification) are given m many printed editions of the Gita as a 
preliminary for its ceremonial recitation One such Gita mahatmya in 
eighteen chapters is found in the Anandasrama Edition of the Padma 
Parana Others are said to exist in Puranas such as Varaha Vayu and Siva 

PROBABLE ORIGIN 

When and wherefore did all these books and tracts arise? A tentative 
answer to this question and a short account of the teachings contained m 
these books are now given 'Tilak Vaidya and other scholars say that the 
text of the Mahdbharata including the Bhagavad Gita as we have it now 
took shape from about the fifth to the third century b c In their opinion 
the creative and speculative genius of India was in a ferment at that time 
there was then a general revolt against the narrow ritualism 33 of the karma 
kdnda of the Vedas The unquestioning followers of the karma kanda (that 
part of the Veda dealing with sacrificial rites) were for instance charac 
tenzed m the Gita as avipaicitah (ignoramuses) and as persons attached to 
the unstable gunas of Nature Arjuna the aspi&nt was asked to give up 
all attachments to the three gunas ie to overcome the dvandva (desires 
and aversions, pleasures and pains) to abandon all worries relating to the 
acquisition and preservation of material wealth and to concentrate his 
attention on the realization of Reality ( Atmatattva ) which is of eternal 
value 

All earnest and sincere thinkers began to ask questions of perennial 
interest as those found in the opening verse of the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
Different inquirers gave different tentative answers to those questions re 
garding the origin sustenance and dissolution of the world of experience 
and the means to overcome the miseries of the world To these may be 

Mbh XII S46 10 and 348 8 53 

1 Vyasa Gita mearjs only the song of Vyasa 
Yogavasis^ha Nirvana prakaiana Furvardha Ghs 52 58 
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traced the use and growth of the astika darsanas (the oithodox systems of 
philosophy) the Bhagavata Agama Pasupata Agama and the like and the 
nashl a darsanas (the unorthodox systems) like those of the Carvakas Jams 
and Buddhists also aiose out of this enquiring spirit The believers acknowl 
edged the authonty of the Vedas in varying degrees The unbelievers 
totally denied the authority of the Vedas The Bhagavad Gita succeeded 
not only in co ordinating and harmonizing the apparently conflicting views 
of the astika darsanas but also m effectively combating the unorthodox view 
of the Carvakas Chapters five to fifteen of the Bhagavad Gita bring out 
this sy nthesis prominently Chapter sixteen dealing w ith the dsun sampad 
exposes the fallacies of the unbelievers In the Gita the non sentient 
Piakrti 01 Piadhana of the SamhhyaYoga system was assimilated into the 
apara Prakrti of Paramesvara (the supreme Divinity) and the Puiusas 
were accepted as His para Prakrti The Paramesvara of the Bhagavad Gita 
is identified with the Isvara of the yogms the Bhagavat of the Bhagavatis 
and the Biahman of the Vedantins The performance of the Vedic rites 
advocated by the Karma Mlmamsakas and the renunciation of all rites 
advocated by the Vedantins are also harmonized here by showing that all 
works must be done without any attachment without any expectation of 
reward and in a spirit of dedication to the highest Deity Paramesvara Sri 
Sankaracarya points out m his introduction to the GJtd bhasya that the 
Gita mainly deals with two topics (1) the ultimate Reality to be realized 
and (2) the means of realizing the ultimate Reality This synthesis and 
these harmonized teachings of the Bhagavad Gita appealed not only to the 
intellectuals but had a wider appeal Enlightened teachers of the Vedic 
religion felt the necessity of propagating these teachings which were the 
best fitted to combat tire doctrines of the Jains and the Buddhists The 
Jains tried to claim outstanding Vedic seers like Ari§|anemi and Rsabha 
as their Tirthankaras They poured forth abuse on Sri Krsna and con 
tended that he was ultimately converted to Jainism The Jataka tales of 
the Buddhists narrated that Sri Rama was a previous avatara of the Buddha 
All tins insidious propaganda required strong counter propaganda The 
expounders of the Vedic religion began therefore to propagate illustrative 
expositions commentaries and glorifications of the Bhagavad Gita They 
tried their utmost to encourage and extol the understanding, observance 
and practice of the synthetic position adopted by the Gita wh ch may be 
summed up m the words Brahma jfiana Vasudeva bhakti and niskama 
karma The Mahabharata contains brief commentaries and illustr ati ve 
examples of most of the important verses of the Bhagavad Gita The various 
tracts in the Mahabharata bearing the title Gita can be held to have arisen 
in this way 
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A GIT ■VS IN THE MAHaBHaRATA ANU GITa AND BRAHMAN V GITA 
The longest and the most prominent of the Gitas in the Mahabharata 
are the Anu Gita and the Brahmana Gita They emphasize the pre 
eminence of the Bhagavad Gita by saying that t is quite sufficient to enable 
one to realize the ultimate Reality Arjuna nonchalantly tells &i Krsna 
that he has forgotten the teachings imparted to him on the field of battle 
and requests Him to repeat it once again Sri Krsna replies m a tone of 
vexation O Arjuna it is impossible even for me to restate those teachings 
entirely with the same intensity cogency and clarity they aie quite 
sufficient to enable one to realize the ultimate Reality I am vexy much 
displeased with you for you have disappointed me by the deficiency of your 
attention and undei standing still I shall explain the cardinal teachings 
by means of illustrative stories Then follow the allegories paiables and 
the Brahmana Gita — the colloquy between the preceptor and the pupil 
The name Anu Gita suggests that the teachings contained in it are in accord 
ance with those of the Gita The goal it sets foi th is freedom from the cycle 
of birth decay and death Bondage arises from a sense of plurality It is 
this consciousness of plurality that causes the duality of pleasure and pam 
incidental to successive births and deaths Freedom comes when unity is 
realized Therefore buddhi (understanding) must be trained it is the 
fiamee (hsya) and the teacher (guru) who impaits this training is 
P iramesvaia 


UTATHYAGITa AND VaMADEVAGITA 
The text around which the UtathyaGita is woven is the observance 
and practice of dharma As this is inserted m the sub paruan of the 
Mahabharata dealing with raja dharma it dwells mainly on the right 
conduct of the king and is like a continuous commentary on a Gita verse 34 
The hmg should not do as he pleases he should be guided by his dharma 
namely the protection of his subjects The world process is established 
m dharma and so the king must protect dharma m all its aspects and 
should not injure it by injuring dharma everything is ruined As dharma 
increases the prosperity of the State increases As dhaima wanes the king 
and his kingdom wane The king should eschew selfishness conceit pride 
and anger and all immoral traffic with women He should unify his 
kingdom spend freely for public works and for the benefit of his subjects 
he should speak sweetly and avoid tyranny and be clean and pure m 
morals Heie the word dharma is used in the sense of rules of right 
conduct which must be understood and practised by all Vdmadeva Gita 
also dwells on the observance of raja dharma It states that the king should 
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possess self mastery must be a jilendriya He should control anger should 
avoid all empty words and his aim should be not personal gtatification 
but the well being of his subjects He should neither be elated by success 
nor depiessed by failures Even in war he should observe dharma for 
victory gamed by fraud is no victory He should protect the good and weed 
off the wicked 


RSABHAGITa SADAJAGlTA AND SAMPaKA GiTa 
The first of these two emphasizes the abandonment of greed and 
avarice Every one says This is mine regarding the accumulated wealth 
of the world The king must control the entire wealth of his kingdom 
and use it for yajha work done for the good of the world in a spirit of 
detachment and dedication to God One must exalt oneself by such 
selfless woik one should not be depressed 1 he name Sadaja Gita is given 
to the second piece because it consists of the statements of six persons the 
five Pandavas and Vidura as to what is best for a person Vidura says 
The wealth of one s self consists in wide learning sincere and intense con 
centration on the work on hand renunciation of all selfishness faith in 
the teachings of the Sastras and gurus work done without attachment and 
for the good of the world forgiveness and forbearance a clean mind free 
from all bias and prejudice kindness and sympathy to all beings truthful 
ness and self control Arjuna says The king should concentiate his 
attention on wealth of the State he should encourage agriculture cattle 
breeding commerce arts and crafts and skilled labour He should provide 
amenities for all his subjects and punish the wicked and also realize that 
ignorance leads to darkness and knowledge to light Nakula and Sahadeva 
say Pre eminence must be given to dharma because attha and kdma will 
piospcr only if dharma is maintained and because the world will go to rum 
if dharma is injured Bhlmasena says All the three ends dharma artha 
and kdma must be pursued with equal importance and no invidious 
distinction should be made among them He reminds his brothers that 
all persons — be they rsis scholars cultivators cattle breeders or merchants 
— are in their vocations actuated by desire Yudhisthira says All beings 
subject to the continuous cycle of birth decay and death desire to get 
release from it but they do not understand what this release is and how 
it comes Release comes only to him who is not attached to merit and 
dement or to dharma artha and kdma, and who has freed himself from 
all dualities who maintains a balanced mind and who looks on gold and 
clay desire and aversion and pleasure and pam with indifference and 
who does the duty allotted to him with detachment The Sampdka Gita 
tells that one should not be elated by successes nor depressed by failures 
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Possession of wealth leads to pride and conceit and loss of wealth prompts 
one to acquire it by all foul means Renunciation verily leads to Bliss 

MAnKI GITA 

This treatise answers the question How should a man behave who 
wants to lead a normal life and also attain mhireyasa (highest good)? The 
aspirant must develop equanimity he must be free from restlessness be 
truthful be indifferent to opulence or poverty and cease from speculations 
(building castles in the air) The mind is full of different kinds of desires 
it is a wondei that it does not burst by bloating All acquisitions are lost 
still the mind does not learn a lesson The desire to accumulate wealth 
is a worry the loss of acquisition is worse than death and the separa 
tion fiom all the accumulated possessions is indescribable misery The 
man of wealth is killed by robbers he undergoes all kinds of suffenngs 
and with all that he persists in accumulating wealth The buddhi must 
be fixed in yoga the internal oigan must be fixed on light knowledge 
the mind must be fixed on Brahman then alone will there be cessation 
from attachment Then the aspirant will say Perish all greed ararice 
and miserliness Indifference to riches or poverty contentment and satis 
faction equanimity and truthfulness self control and forbearance and 
kindness forgiveness and sympathy for all beings — these must derelop in 
me In this state I enter Brahman as one enters a cool tank m summer 
and attains peace and quietness This peace obtained by the disappearance 
of all desires is sixteen times more than the proverbial happiness enjoyed 
m svargaloka (heaven) I kill all my seven enemies 1 e kama (lust) krodha 
(anger) lobha (greed) moha (delusion) and mada (intoxication) matsarya 
(carping spirit) and ahankara (egoism) and enter the indestructible world 
of Brahman and rule there like a king Manki developed this mentality 
and renounced all desires and attained the bliss of Brahman 

BODHYAGITA VICAKHNU GITA AND HARITA GITA 

The Bodhya Gita 3S gives examples of persons who gave up desire and 
attained bliss Janaka the king Pingala the courtesan Kurara the bird 
the serpent the Saranga the archer and the maiden Janaka says that 
though Mithila (his capital city) may burn nothing belonging to him 
burns Pingala says that she has become indifferent whether a lover comes 
or not and that she sleeps well The bird throws off the carrion and it is 
not therefore pursued by the kite The serpent does not care to build 
houses The Saranga lives without hunting any creature The archei 

* Similarity of this Gtta with Bhag XI is noteworthy 
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intent on his marks does not caie tor the king passing by The nnidcn 
pounds the rice without attracting anybody because she breaks all hei 
jingling bangles Vicakhnu Gita condemns the killing of animals under 
the pretence of yajna 1 a]fia is really Visnu and He has to be worshipped 
with milk and flowers The eating of flesh and fish and the drinking of 
alcoholic liquors are not countenanced by the Vedas Hail l a Gita, contains 
the rules of conduct to be observed by sannyasms They should abandon 
all desires and be free from fear of all sorts They should not look at the 
faults of others nor speak of them the} should not injure any being or 
entertain hatred for anyone They should quietly endure all hardships 
mental or physical and lemain unaffected b> piaise censure abuse or 
insult they should bless their oppressors and usej sweet words to them 
they should never make any bitter or caustic remarks Sannyasms should 
not allow themselves to be invited to dinner oi to be honoured in any 
way they should not expect sweet articles of food or blame any food given 
to them cooked or uncooked they should be satisfied with a small quantity 
of any kind of food and mu<>t always appear cheerful and contented mild 
and self controlled and they must maintain silence and equanimity 
Sannyasms should not live m any house or keep company with others 
Ensuring safety to all living beings one goes out of his house as a 
sannydnn and enters the world of light freed fiom all limitations 

VRTRAGITA PARasARA GITA AND HA MS V GITA 

One sees all beings whirled m the cycle of samsara enjoying pleasuies 
and suffering miseries in accordance with their good and bad deeds What 
is the cause of all this? The answer is The Jiva attains its eternal and 
permanent state only by gaming the knowledge of the latlva (Reality) and 
mahatmya (glory) of Visnu by the practice of sense control 30 This is the 
theme of the VrtraGita The central question of the PaiasaraGTta is 
What leads to the highest goal? The answer is Dharma leads to moksa 
In order to practise dharma the mind must be made puie poweiful and 
steady by associating always with good men and noticing only the good 
points In this connection the famous chariot allegory of the Katha 
Upamsad is discussed The mind purified strengthened and made one 
pointed realizes the immanent Atman and experiences oneness with the 
Brahman A r&um6 of the dharmas of the various vetrnas and diramas 
also is found here It is tellingly emphasized that all extremes must be 
avoided and that instead of a long laborious course short pithy courses 
must be pursued with intensity and sincenty HamsaGita teaches the 

Cf B G XIII T 2 27 and XVIII 46 68 and Bhag VI 7 17 
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necessity of developing the qualities of truthfulness self control forbear 
ance and forgiveness in order to get a firm grasp of the nature of the 
ultimate Reality These qualities when developed will bieak all bonds 
and barrieis and will place the aspirant above all temptations He must 
avoid all bitter and caustic words and cruel actions and control the urges 
of the five organs speech hand feet anus and the generative organ 
The most pithy verse here states The secret doctrine of the Upanisads 
is satya (ultimate Truth) satya leads to self control self control leads to 
moksa 


B GITAS IN THE PURaNAS 

The Vedic religion expounds the goal and the means the goal is 
tattva jnana knowledge of the Reality which is expounded in the jnana 
kanda while the means to it is expounded m the upasana kanda and the 
karma kanda In expounding the dharma taught by the Vedas the 
preceptors sought to co ordmate and harmonize all the texts and to resolve 
the apparent contradictions m them This is known as the synthetic 
method ( ekavdkyatd or samanvaya) In the Karma Mimamsa the texts of 
the karma kanda are sought to be coordinated and harmonized In the 
Sanraka Mimamsa the texts of the jnana kanda are sought to be co 
ordmated harmonized and explained The theory about the goal and the 
practice laid down for its attainment must also be harmonized with each 
other The Upanisads and the Sanraka Sutras lay greater emphasis on 
taitvajhdna The Bhagavad Gita further emphasizes the practice of the 
means of attainment Freedom from bondage comes only to him who in 
his daily life sincerely practises 87 niskama karma enunciated by Sri Krsna 
which demands unbounded prema bhakti (loving devotion) to ParameSvara 
T atlvajhana and Paramesvara bhakti must therefore exist together and 
work together for their mutual development and final consummation Any 
system of religious philosophy which does not bestow equal importance on 
both these branches will be defective The Bhagavata Purdna 38 brings 
out this point prominently by saying The practice of dharma generates 
bhakti bhakti generates vairagya (dispassion) these two together generate 
jnana, and all the three must function jointly to enable the sddhaka to 
realize integrally and differentially the Reality called Brahman Param 
atman and Bhagavat Sn Sankaracarya piopounded the Advaita system 
establishing the synthetic unity of the Prasthana traya (the triple founda 
tion of Vedanta) by applying the synthetic method to it and harmonizing 
the teachings contained therein To bring out this harmony prominently 
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he had to bring the Bhagavad Gita to the forefront and gloiify it as a work 
of great authority as weighty as the Upamsads and the Sariraka Sutras All 
the great spiritual preceptors who appeared after him followed his 
example and adopted the same method Visistadvaita Dvaita Buddha 
dvaita Bhedabhedadvaita — all sought the sanction of the Bhagavad Gita 
All of them sought to establish that the Bhagavad Gita supported their 
particular doctrine When they could not directly get the sanction of the 
Bhagavad Gita they composed Gitas to fit their cults by imitating the 
Bhagavad Gita or copying from it without acknowledgement Such are 
Rama Gita Surya Gita GaneSa Gita Devi Gita §wa Gita and the like 
Just as the Bhagavad Gita speaks of Vasudeva 38 as Paiamesvaia the other 
Gitas speak of Rama Surya Ganapati the Goddess Siva and the like as 
the highest Deity according to their predilections 

THE GITAS FOUND IN THE BHaGAVATA PURANA 
KapilaGita introduces the conception of Isvara (the supreme Being) 
into the Samkhya system which does not accept the Isvara or God The 
keynote of this Gita is that freedom from transmigration can be attained 
only by the realization of the ultimate Reality designated as Purusottama 
Bhagavat and Vasudeva by intense bhakti vairdgya and jhana Its author 
Kapila is claimed to be an incarnation who came with the object of teaching 
Self knowledge to ill men and women Emphasis is laid on the point that 
the mind engrossed in the gunas causes bondage and in union with the 
supreme Being leads to freedom In the Rudra Gitd Rudra initiates the 
sons of Pracmabarhis called the Pracetas mto the doctrine of loving 
devotion to Vasudeva He expounds the great diqtum Tat tvam asi 
(Thou art That) and stresses the performance of works in accordance to the 
duties of the caste and ordeis of life for generaung mental purity and 
intense devotion to the Lord Vasudeva for realizing the ultimate Reality 
enunciated by the said mahdvakya It is an attempt to bridge the gulf 
separating the Vaisnavas from the Saivas Hamsa Gitd is Sri Krsna s state 
ment to Uddhaia of the doctrine which Vasudeva gave to Sanaka and 
others expounding the dictum So ham — I am That The Jivatman and 
Ptramatman are different from the five sheaths These five sheaths arise 
by the various interactions of Prakrti its gunas and the mind in the states 
of waking dieaming and dreamless sleep To lealize the ultimate Reality 
the Prakrti and its interactions must be clearly distinguished from the 
actionless changeless eternal Atman the Atman must be meditated upon 
with supreme purity and bhakti The BhiksuGita contains Sri Kysnas 
teachings to Uddhava to illustrate the truism that wealth leads to misery 

it VII 19 and VIII 27 
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(artham anartham) A Brahmana who followed a profession unlawful to 
him and amassed great wealth by fraud theft and other foul means and 
did not put it to any good use alienated everybody by his miserliness and 
became miserable He in his old age realized the truth and exclaimed 
Alas I How much time and energy have I wasted in acquiring all these 
perishable articles m safeguarding them and finally m mourning over their 
loss if all this mis spent energy had been spent in acquiring the impensh 
able One Vasudeva how great would have been my gam! 

THE DEVI GITa GANESA GITa AND SIVA GITA 

These _are imitations of the Bhagauad Gita closely following it m 
scheme form substance and 6 language They aim to give a solution of 
the riddle of the round of births ( samsara ) with all its sorrows and miseries 
and they also describe the eager yearning of souls in bondage to overcome 
these miseries All these Gitas contain descriptions of the Vision of 
Universal form of the Deity similar to that found in the Bhagavad Gita 
These Gitas ask questions about the cause of bondage and misery and the 
way to remove them they are answered more or less in the same fashion 
m the light of the Advaita Vedanta as expounded by Sri Sankaracarya All 
of them refer to the jnana karma samuccaya vada (the theory of combining 
pure Knowledge with rituals) refuted by Sri Sankaracarya m his bhasyas 
and reject it as unsound and opposed to reason Birth decay and death 
and pleasure and pain incidental to samsara are experienced as real only 
by reason of maya (nescience) and adhyasa (misapprehension) The re 
moval of this nescience is freedom the only means to which is jnana the 
realization of the ultimate Reality and it can be developed only by 
mskdma karma bhakti and yoga 

The Devi Gita is a dialogue m nine chapters between Devi Parvati 
and her father Himavat The Goddess asked Himavat to equate and 
identify I you and He then to transcend the personal and realize the 
impersonal Himavat was puzzled and asked the Goddess to explain how 
this could be done She in reply, propounds to him the Advaita doctrine 
as expounded by Sri Sankaracarya and tells him that the Advaita experience 
can be obtained only by meditation on the Upanisad texts like T attvamasi 
Such meditation and realization are possible only to the strong and the 
pure in mind To develop that degree of mental strength and purity, 
good and pure works according to the caste and orders of life must be 
performed without selfishness attachment and expectation of any reward 
and in a spirit of dedication to the Goddess This is the gist of the first 
chapter of the book The other chapters deal with the universal form of 
the Goddess meditation on the major texts of the Upamsads astanga yoga 
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the yogas of jnana karma and bhakti location of the temples dedicated 
to the Goddess and Her Vedic and Tantric worship The Ganesa Gita is 
a dialogue in eleven chapters between King Varenya and Ganesa Varenya 
asks what is yoga ? Ganesa answers that yoga is the realization of the 
fundamental unity underlying the apparent diversities of the world of 
experience Real yoga consists in apprehending the identity of Brahma 
Visnu MaheSvara and others with Ganesa who is the ultimate Reality 
The Siva Gita consists of sixteen chapters The first chapter recites 
the guru parampara (the succession of teachers) Chapteis two and three 
stage how Sage Agastya initiated Sri Rama into Siva diksa Chapters four 
to sixteen form a dialogue between Sri Rama and his chosen Deity Siva 
Agastya asks him what he is sorrowing over the body called Slta or the 
Jiva Sita If it is the body that he is sorrowing over he must see that the 
body is made up of perishable substances so there is no point in sorrowing 
over that which must of necessity perish If it is the Jiva he must realize 
that the Jiva is identical with the eternal and imperishable Brahman and 
so there is no point in sorrowing over it being eternal Agastya thus 
propounds to Sri Rama the Advaita Vedanta doctrine as expounded by 
Sri Sankara carya Sri Rama asks Agastya how he is to disbelieve the 

universe of actual experience Agastya then initiates Sri Rama into Siva 
diksa and advises him to propitiate Siva and to get from Siva the solution 
of the problem Chapters four and five state how Sri Rama worships Siva 
and gets a vision of the origin sustenance and destruction of this empirical 
universe that he has already killed Ravana and other evil doers or in other 
words the evildoers have been killed by their own evil doings and that 
Sri Rama can easily kill Ravana by being the proximate cause ( mmitta ) 4 “ 
of it Sri Rama then asks how this form of Uma MaheSvara can be the 
ultimate Reality Siva quotes several Upamsadic texts and retails more 
or less the vibhutis given in chapters nine and ten of the Bhagavad Gita 
This is the subject of chapter six and the next one describes the universal 
form of Siva as seen by Sri Rama Sri Rama s praise of Siva sounds like 
Arjuna s praise of Sri Krsna 41 In chapter eight Siva answers how the 
bodies of creatures are developed Chapter nine deals with the physiology 
(bhuta bhautika) and psychology (citta caittika ) of the human body 
Chapter ten deals with the svarupa intrinsic nature of the Jiva The 
details given are in consonance with the teachings of Advaita Vedanta 
the individual sbul is really the same as Brahman and transcends the senses 
and the intellect When it is joined to upddhis (conditioning factors) it 
is called Jiva when there is no upddht it is Brahman Chapter eleven 
deals with the journey of the conditioned Jiva after death taking either 
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of the two paths beginning with the flame or with smoke leading respec 
tively to gradual liberation or return to this earth through candraloka 
the world of the moon Chapter twelve says that the worship of Siva has 
to be done both as the supreme Deity and as sarvantaryamm (the immanent 
Deity ) 42 Chapter eight speaks of the nature of mukti and its kinds 
salokya (residence in the same sphere) samipya (proximity) sarupya (simi 
lanty in form) and sayujya (unity) are then explained The final conclu 
sion is that real mukti is the realization of the ultimate Reality attained 
only by )hana Chapter fourteen speaks of the five sheaths and explains 
how they have to be differentiated subordinated to and distinguished 
from the Atman by discrimination and dispassion The chariot allegory 
of the Katha Upanisad is here refened to Chapter fifteen explains the 
essentials of bhakti Chapter sixteen describes the adhikarm (person com 
petent) to learn and practise these teachings 

BRAHMA GITA SOTA GITA YAMA GITA 
The first two of these are found m the Skanda Purana and are not 
modelled on the BhagavadGita They treat about the ultimate Reality 
styled as Siva the One without a second (Advaita) The three Yama Gitas 
glorify Visnu and give details of His upasana and puja (internal and 
external worship) They remind Us of the story of Ajamila in the 
Bhagavata Book Six in so far as they refer to the orders issued by the god 
of Death to his servants that they should not molest votaries pf Visnu 
These Gitas encourage fearlessness in the face of death such fearlessness 
is called mukti Visnu bhakti thus leads to fearlessness and mukti This 
raises the question What is Visnu bhakti ? A person with a strong pure 
and well balanced mind who never thinks speaks or does evil or injury 
to another who is kind and sympathetic to all and who steadily performs 
all the duties of his caste and order of life is a Visnu bhakta But a person 
who is selfish who covets the wealth and women of others who causes 
injury to others to gam his selfish ends who kills without mercy who is 
envious who does no good turn to his neighbours and whose mind is 
always full of foul thoughts does not find favour with the Deity Janardana 
The other Kapila Gita deals with Hatha yoga mainly and it appears to be 
post Islamic 


RAMA GITA 

The Rama GitS, of the Adhyatma Ramayana propounds the perennial 
philosophy of Advaita Vedanta as expounded by Sri Sankaracarya stressing 

3 Passages from $ve XI Ka U M Nar XJ and T S are borrowed here and ideas from 
B,S III 3 
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Brahman (here equated with Sn Rama) as the absolute Reality nescience 
as the root of transmigratory existence and knowledge born of the text 
That Thou art as the only means of dispelling bondage and nescience, 
and prescribes purity of mind as the’ condition for the rise of such knowl 
edge nirguna upasana (formless meditation) as a means of mruddha 
samadhi (unperturbed absorption) which establishes one in the identity 
with the Absolute and devout service and worship of Sri Rama till one is 
rendered fit for that The Rama Gita of the Guru jnana vasistha tattva 
sarayana is a very long text consisting of about a thousand slokas in 
eighteen chapters It is in the form of a dialogue between the aspirant 
Hanumat and Sri Rama The perennial philosophy taught herein is 
anubhava advaita which accepts jnana karma samuccaya and maintains that 
a person must perform the duties pertaining to his caste and order of life 
without attachment and without expectation of any reward and in a spirit 
of dedication to Paramesvara even after he has well experienced the 
ultimate Reality (i e after his attaining illumination — samyag jnana) 
According to the Advaita view of Sri Sankaracarya a person who has 
transcended the body idea ( dehatma bhava) and therefore not affected by 
pleasure and pain is a jivanmukta (liberated m life) His working off of 
his prdrabdha karma (momentum of fructifying deeds) with his living body 
does not interfere with his mukti he is not drawn back into samsara But 
according to the second Rama Gita a jivanmukta is not a real mukta 
Real mukti is attained only after the falling off of the physical body and 
attainment of puma jnana (perfect illumination) This Rama Gita mam 
tarns that till videhamukti (final release) is attained jnana upasana, and 
karma must go jointly He who eschews one or the other will fall off 
from the path The Guru jnana vasistha refers to the Saiva and Vaisnava 
varieties of Visistadvaita Chapter one introduces to us Ayodhya Sri 
Rama s crystal hall and throne allegorically made up of Iruti vakyas, 
maharsis and vidyas Sn Rama is there represented with conch discus 
and mace like Vasudeva He is in mruddha samadhi He comes down to 
vyutthana samadhi There Hanumat sees him who requests him to explain 
the Impersonal Parabrahman This is the main question In chapter two 
Sri Rama answers that the Impersonal Parabrahman can be realized only 
by an aspirant meditating on the veda vakyas (scriptural sentences) By 
meditating on the teachings of even one of the Upamsads the Mandukya 
one attains mukti — jlvanmukti first and then videhamukti The Upam 
sadic teachings about the Impersonal Absolute should be taught only to 
dear obedient sons devoted disciples or bhaktas and not to atheists and 
evil doers Chapter three says that mere learning of the Upanisadic texts 
is not sufficient but it must be accompanied by loving meditation on the 
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sat cit ananda aspect of the Parabrahman with the aid of the Upamsadic 
texts Chapters four and five explain in detail pvanmukti through 
samyag jnana and videhamukti through pitrna jnana Chapter six stresses 
the importance of the absolute eradication of all vdsanas (latent disposi 
tions) Chapter eight explains the seven steps m the process of spiritual 
advancement viz hubheccha (spiritual eagerness) vicarana (contemplation) 
tanumdnasi (attenuation of the mind stuff) sattvapatti (attainment of 
peace) anasakti (detachment) paddrtha bhavand (conception of Truth) 
and tufiya (the fourth state of the Self) The nature of samadhi 
savikalpaka and nirvikalp&ka is also explained here Savikalpaka type of 
samadhi is either drsyanuviddha (attached to the m i n d stuff) or sabddnu 
viddha (attached to the Upamsadic texts prescribed for meditation) 
Sab danuviddha is also called samprajnata Nirvikalpaka is call ed 
asamprapiata It falls into three stages (a) mhsankalpa (b) mrvitarka and 
(c) nvrvdsana Chapter nine details the various dharmas and dcaras (pre 
scribed practices) of the castes and orders of life and stresses the extreme 
necessity of following and observing them till death Chapter ten explains 
the nature and functions of the sancita (accumulated) agamm (prospective) 
and prarabdha (fructifying) varieties of karmas (actions productive of 
results) Chapter eleven explains the various types of aspirants according 
to their inherent dispositions Chapter twelve contains a description of 
Sri Ramas universal form Chapter thirteen explains the 256 mantras 
of the Pranava Chapter fourteen sets forth the four great chctums of the 
four Vedas and explains then} Chapter fifteen discusses the subject of 
the nava cakras (yogic centres in the body) Chapter sixteen examines the 
efficacy of the siddhis (miraculous attainments mentioned by yogms ), and 
condemns the desire to attain them as they are all obstructions m the path 
of mukti — -Samadhau upasarga ia Chapter seventeen explains the vidyas 
(1) Satya vidya (2) Dahara vidya (3) Vaisvafiara vidya (4) Pahcagni vidyd 
(5) Sodaiakald vidya (6) Udgitha vidya (7) Sandilya vidya (8) Purusa vidya, 
(9) Paryanka-vidyd (10) Aks&ra vidya (11) Samvarga vidyd (12) Madhu 
vidyd, (13) Prana vidya (14) Upakosala vidyd (15) Sad vidya, and (16) 
Bhumd vidya Chapter eighteen contains a synopsis of the whole work 

SORYA GITA 

The teachings of the Surya (pita are similar to those of the Rama Gita 
Whereas in the Rama Gita the Immanent Divine is Rama here it is &va 
the philosophy taught is thus Sivadvaita Mukti is attained by the com 
bmed practice of yndna karma and upasana He who abandons one or 
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other of these will fall off from the path It makes mention of Saiva and 
Vaisnava \ rfistadvaita The first two chapters of the work are introductory 
Brahma asks Daksmamurti (Siva facing south as teacher of supreme knowl 
edge) to exp l ai n how this world of sense experience has come out of the 
supersensual impersonal First Cause Brahman Daksmamurti repro 
duces the dialogue between Arana and Surya Aruna asks Surya to explain 
to him the evolution as well as the involution of this universe of experience 
The answer shortly is this The Universe of experience or samsara is the 
result of the deeds of the Jiva The vyavahanka samsann (the empirical 
transmigratory soul) is the Jiva who performs good and bad actions The 
pratibhasika samsann (the apparent transmigratory soul) is I^vara The 
Parabrahman who is the ultimate cause of these samsanns and their samsara 
is asamsdrm (has no samsara) Good and bad actions are actuated by good 
and bad vasanas (tendencies) and samskaras (impressions) As long as 
deeds are performed the samsara will persist for the doer and they are of 
five kinds (1) Tantnka (2) Pauiamka (5) Smarta (4) Vaidtka and (5) 
Aupanisada By leaving off the first four kinds and by performing only 
the last variety called upasana the aspirant develops Aupanisada jhana 
Thus karma upasana and jnana must go together Chapter three explains 
the svarupa (real nature) of the immanent Siva (in Surya) as satyam 
jnanam anantam and gives all the mtyaxnbhutis (eternal attributes) of 
Siva Chapter four explains Siva s lila vibhutis (playful attributes) Chapter 
five explains the attnbutes of the karmi fsrestha which is analogous to those 
of the sthitaprajha in the Gita 41 

The Brahma Gita and Vasistha Gita of the Yogavasistha are both 
expositions of Advaita Vedanta They are couched in the form of ques 
uons by Sri Rama and answered by Vasistha The mam question is How 
can this sensual world of experience be identical with the supersensual 
Brahman? The answer is Advaita realisation as expounded in the 
Upamsads 


D THE INDEPENDENT GITAS 

The Astdvakra Gita in twenty one chapters is a dialogue between 
Astavakra and Janaka of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad It concerns itself 
with the one question How to attain freedom from samsara ? The answer 
is that freedom, comes only with the realization of the ultimate non dual 
Reality If anybody wants to be free from birth decay and death he 
must first eschew all evil and develop good qualities like universal kind 
ness and friendliness He must meditate on the' Atman the One without 
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a second with the aid of the nett neti-adesa the doctrine of negating what 
It is not It means that this phenomenal world of experience is not 
absolutely real that behind it is the ultimate Reality and that the ultimate 
Reality is the basis of this apparent reality of the phenomenal world The 
last chapter is a short subject index The Avadhuta Gita, is the ecstatic 
song of an Avadhuta who realized the ultimate Reality This Avadhuta 
is said to be Dattatreya According to the Bhagavata Parana Dattatreya is 
an avatara of Visnu the son of Atn and Anasuya Literally the word 
Avadhuta means one who has shaken off all his appendages — an ati 
varndsramm or a sannyasm The treatise consists of eight chapters 
Chapters one to seven describe the ecstatic experience of the Avadhuta 
concerning the ultimate Reality The eighth chapter explains the sigmfi 
cance of the four syllables of the word i earn dhu ta A means free 
from all desires and passions all pure and moored in Ananda va means 
free from all vasanas dhu means the purified mind though the body is 
covered with dust ta means fixed in Tat after being freed from ahamkara 
This Gita emphasizes the necessity to overcome the sex idea and sex 
impulse The Uttara Gita is a short treatise in three chapters The first 
chapter begins with the question of Arjuna to Sri Krsna How to obtain 
Brahma jhana by which one becomes immediately free from samsdrat How 
to know the Brahman which is One undivided unknowable unpredictable 
unlimited beginningless and endless? TLhe rest of the book consists of 
Sri Krsna s answer It stresses the supreme necessity of Visnu bhakti 
vairagya and yogabhydsa along with Lpamsadic jhana Everything pertain 
mg to the tongue and sex must be controlled and renounced With the 
aid of bhakti vairagya and yoga jhana can be realized by constant medi 
tation on Tat which transcends all pluralities and predicates and attributes 
— the Brahman immanent in all The Pandava Gita consists of a number 
of laudatory stanzas by a number of Bhagavatas It extols bhakti and 
prapalti (undivided devotion and unqualified surrender) to Visnu as the 
most effective means to attain freedom from transmigratory existence 
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INDIAN MYTHOLOGY 

M YTHOI OGY is very aptly described as the language of the primitive 
What the early man failed to express satisfactorily through the medium 
of words he tried to express through the medium of mythological concepts 
In their primary form therefore myths cannot be said to be the result of 
poetic invention in the sense which these words now bear If philosophy 
attempts to discover the ultimate truth mythology must be said to represent 
the human effort to attain at least to the penultimate truth of which all 
experience is the temporal reflection As a matter of fact it is possible to 
psychoanalyse so to say a people by means of a critical study of its 
mythology 1 Through their numerous legends of cosmogony of gods and 
of heroes the Indians have given expression — fuller and finer than any 
other people in the world — to their beliefs ideals and traditions 

Early Vedic Mythology In the absence of any literature belonging 
to the pre Vedic period we cannot make any statement regarding the mytho 
logical concepts which were then prevalent Considering that the Vedic 
religion is a growth of many centuries and has been elaborated by the fertile 
and subtle brains of a number of generations of active people it becomes 
quite understandable that it should defy any attempt at a sweeping definition 
in one word What is true of Vedic religion is equally true of Vedic mythol 
ogy for in the concept of Indian religion particularly Vedic religion the 
elements of religion mythology and magic are inextricably interlaced It 
has been suggested that the early Vedic religion is Naturalism pure and 
simple and Vedic mythology can be studied in its proper perspective only 
on the background of the history of the development of human thought 
as a whole It must be emphasised that Vedic mythology is essentially an 
evolutionary mythology It has reacted to the many vicissitudes in the life 
of the Vedic Indians and with each ncissitude new elements have been 
introduced into the personality of a Vedic god It is this dynamic process 
that has been responsible for the complex character of Vedic gods It is 
however not altogether impossible through a critical study of Vedic 
literature with the aid of comparative philology comparative mythology 
and anthropology to determine on the one hand the order in which 
particular gods have at different stages dominated Vedic mythology and 
on the other to fix the priority of the various elements in the personality 

1 Fpr instance see H Zimmer Maya Der tndische Mythos (1936) 
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of an individual god and thus to present as it were a picture of his be 
coming Vedic mythology as we know it from the Rg Veda is clearly 
dominated by the personality of Indra But taking into account the facts 
of anthropology comparative mythology and the history of the Vedic 
Indians one may safely conclude that this could not obviously have been 
the original state of things Similarly in post Vedic mythology Indra has not 
retained his position as the supreme god m the Indian pantheon And 
it is possible to discover in the Vedic literature itself the beginnings of 
this significant mythological event 

Asura Varuna In one of the earliest stages in the development of his 
religious thought the Vedic Aryan like his Aryan cousins was deeply struck 
by the vastness and brilliance of nature He must have soon discovered 
that this nature is not chaotic or unplanned Its various phenomena are 
strictly regulated and controlled even to the minutest detail In short they 
present a picture of cosmos Consequently an attempt was made to solve 
the mystery of this cosmos And the mythological outcome of this attempt 
was the concept of Asura Varuna 2 It was imagined that the secret of the 
regular and planned working of the various phenomena of nature big and 
small lay in the fact that everything m this cosmos was bound down and 
thus controlled by a great sovereign lord Philologically the word varuna 
is derived from the root vr meaning to bind Varuna is said to have been 
enabled to accomplish this mighty feat because as the Vedic Indian 
explained in the light of his own primitive thought Varuna possessed in 
the highest possible degree the universal magic potence fluid the asu (lit 
life) In other words Varuna was Asura the possessor of asu par excellence 
He is thus the universal sovereign the samiaj who from his watery abode 
enforces and maintains the cosmic law rta 

The emergence of the mythological concept of Varuna and his cosmic 
law rta indeed represents an event of great significance in the history of 
the development of Vedic thought as a whole In course of time an entire 
distinct and almost independent mythology came to be built up on the 
foundation of the magic cosmic concept of bondage The Vedic ideas and 
allusions relating to Varuna Mitra Adityas and Aditi can be best under 
stood only on such an assumption Anthropologically the mythical con 
cepts of Dyaus and Varuna fit m very well with the general thought pattern 
of a people in whose life nature was still a force majeure The early Vedic 
Aryans inevitably emphasized the cosmic view of the world with all its 
implications From the historical point of view the concept of the cosmos 
and its magician ruler the great Asura seems to have been evolved by the 

Dandekar Asura Varuna ABORI XXI pp 157 91 
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ancestors of the Vedic Indians and their Iranian cousins — that is to say by 
the people who are specifically called the Aryans — when they lived together 
most probably in their secondary Urheimat (original home) m the Balkh 
region The very process of the evolution of what may be called the Varuna 
religion as indicated above will explain why not many mythological legends 
have been associated with the Vedic divinities Varuna Mitra Adityas 
and Aditi 

Indra From among the common stock of the Aryans responsible for 
the concept of Asura Varuna some ambitious warlike tribes headed towards 
India victoriously fighting their way to the land of the seven rivers No 
longer content- with the cosmic religion of Varuna and rta they were m 
need of a new religion which would suit their new life and activities Their 
adoration was therefore gradually tran ferred from the more or less distant 
and abstract magician ruler of the cosmos to the more real hero who led 
them m their glorious battles namely Indra It was then but the natural 
next step that this hero should be made a god The major portion of 
the Rg Veda obviously concerns itself with this stage in the evolution of 
Vedic religious thought Indra was universally recognized by the Vedic 
Indians as their national war god and so he dominated the entire Vedic 
mythology Incidentally it may be pointed out that on such an assump 
tion the so called schism between the Vedic and the ancient Iranian reli 
gions becomes historically quite intelligible 

1 he character of Indra as the national war god necessarily resulted m 
the growth of a large number of myths pertaining to that god The basic 
form of these myths is represented by Indra s successful encounter with 
the demon Vrtra and his releasing of the imprisoned cows waters or light 
In course of time every warlike act and every conceivable superhuman 
exploit came to be attributed to Indra He was also regarded as the ram 
god who by means of his thunderbolt shattered the cloud demon Vrtra 
and thus caused the ram to shower He thus easily superseded the original 
Aryan ram god Tnta Aptya Attempts are also made to see m Indra the 
sun god overpowering the winter demon The fact that the nature myths 
associated with the Vedic Indra are the result of a conscious supenmposi 
tion of naturalism on the original heroic character of that god becomes 
obvious to any critical student of the Rg Veda Indeed such supenmposi 
tion of naturalism is a common mythological phenomenon and is clearly 
seen m respect of several Vedic gods Another mythological trend which 
was assimilated with the concept of the Vedic Indra came from the common 
stock of legends upon which as a matter of fact the mythologies of several 
peoples m the world have freely drawn It is the legend of the mythical 
hero and the dragon Vrtra the original representative leader of the foes 
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of the Vedic Indians — and later regarded as the cloud demon or winter 
demon or the demon of darkness — thus often figures as a terrible dragon 
ahi lurching dangerously among the waters 

Mythology connected with Indra tended to become richer and richer 
by associating him with Soma Maiuts etc Soma an intoxicating drink 
prepared from a plant believed to have hailed from the Mujavat mountain 
placed the central role m the religious rites of the Aryans m their common 
abode in the Balkh region adjoining the Mujavat With the rise of the 
Indra religion however m keeping with the common mythological idea 
a kindly but impulsive war god accomplishing super human feats under the 
influence of an intoxicating drink personified as a god Soma came to 
be associated with Indra The original character of the Maruts chief 
among Indra s personal attendants is vague and shadowy in early Vedic 
literature That the Maruts were originally messengers of death would 
appear from the name Marut (derived from sj mar to die) and from their 
association with the original god of death Rudra The well organized 
soldierlike group of Maruts caught the fancy of the Vedic poets who 
connected them with the war god Indra With Indra s emergence as rain 
god the Maruts conespondingly became the storm gods 

ASvins As m the case of Indra the origin of the concept of Alvins 
the divine twins frequently celebrated in the Vedas as the miracle working 
helpers of humanity is to be sought m some real human heroes In 
course of the development of Indian mythology such historical individuals 
often tended to become transformed into institutions and became mythical 
jja character Accordingly every miraculous act of help came to be assigned 
to the mythical Aivins and a rich crop of mythological legends grew 
around them The Aivins figure as rescuers of Atri from the fiery pit 
rejuvenators of the decrepit Cyavana saviours of Bhujyu from drowning 
in the mid ocean suppliers of an iron leg to the crippled Viipala etc 
Legends of more or less similar character evolved round the personality 
of the three divine artisans the Rbhus 

Agni Agni the Vedic fire god who stands next m importance to 
Indra is essentially a domestic divinity — a divinity which brings the 
world of man closer to the world of gods He is variously described as the 
priest, the mouth or the messenger of gods and the carrier of the oblations 
offered to them Out of this simple cult of fire partly by combining it 
With the, various soma rites and partly by complicating it with the addition 
of several elements of what Oldenberg very aptly calls prescientific 
science 3 the Vedic priests Jlater on developed a very complex and elaborate 
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system of ritual The early Vedic myths however relate mainl y to the 
production disappearance and rediscovery of Agni The Vedic poets 
often speak of the three forms of Agni— namely as fire on the earth as 
lightning m the mid region and as the sun in the sky 

THE SO CALLED SOLAR DIVINITIES 

And this brings us to the so called solar divinities m the Vedas— 
so called because many of them can be shown to have originated out of 
concepts which are essentially different from the solar phenomena Mitra 
for instance who is generally regarded as the sun god belongs originally 
to the spiritual world dominated by Varuna The idea underlying the 
concept of Mitra is again that of bondage 4 Mitra presides over pacts 
and contracts among men and thus keeps them together (yatayati) 
Broadly speaking he may be said to be in respect of the human life what 
Varuna is in. respect of the cosmic life To the same spiritual world also 
seems to belong Savitr who stretches out his majestic hands — a gesture 
most befitting m a cosmic magician ruler — and sets in motion the orderly 
functioning of the various aspects of life 5 The Vedic allusions to Pusan 
make him out to be a pastoral god who preserves cattle from injury and 
brings them home safely from the notorious cattle lifters the Pams* A 
critical study of the Vedic passages pertaining to Mitra Savitr and Pusan 
produces a clear impression of certain solar myths havmg been super 
imposed — and that too in a vague and distant manner — on the original 
characters of these gods In the evolution of Vedic mythology there was 
indeed a distinct stage when several of its concepts were so to say, 
artificially solarized In some cases such solarization would seem to 
have been particularly tendentious 

Visnu The Vedic religion as generally known from the early Vedic 
Uterature s seems to have been already consolidated into a hieratic religion, 
dominated by Indra and characterized by the soma ritual and the fire cult 
The sponsors of this official religion were naturally averse to the formal 
adoption and acceptance of the religious ideologies of the common man — 
ideologies which must be gradually pressing their daim in an unmistakable 
hianner Such is indeed the case in respect of almost all religions When 
however the pressure of the popular religious ideologies makes it inevitable 
for the official religion to adopt them the priests and poets of the hieratic 
religion attempt to suppress such elements of the popular religion as are 
abhorrent to their sophisticated minds and to transform its original 

4 See Asura Varuna 

* Dandekar New Light on the Vediq God**-Savitr ABORI XX pp 
Dandekar £tt$an the pastoral god of the Veda NIA V pp 49 66 
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character by ingeniously superimposing upon it quite alien concepts That 
Visnu appears m the Vedas predominantly as a solar divinity is the result 
of some such mythological process It can be shown on the strength of 
considerable evidence drawn from Vedic literatuie and ritual that Visnu 
must have originally been ^ god of fertility and productivity — in other 
words a god intrinsically connected with the life of the agricultural and 
pastoral communities among the Vedic Indians 7 The name Visnu 
derived from the root vi meaning to fly means a bird and from the 
anthropological point of view it is interesting to note that in several 
primitive religions a bird is the S) mbol of fertility and productivity 
When the poets and priests of the hieratic Vedic religion found it 
necessary to admit this god of the common people in the official pantheon 
they tried to set aside the various rites and ideas suggestive of sexual orgies 
which were originally connected with the Visnu worship In this connec 
tion a reference may be made to another significant tendency of the Vedic 
poets The ele/ation of a popular god to a place m the hieratic Vedic 
mythology is usually indicated by that gods being artificially associated 
with Indra or with Soma or Agm Visnu s vague aid pointless connection 
with Indra as his subordinate ally would adequately illustrate this peculiar 
mythological device often employed by Vedic poets At a later stage in 
the history of Hindu religion however when the peculiar hieratic 
mentality of the Vedic poets and priests was overwhelmed by the upsurge 
of really popular religious sentiment — this fact eventually resulting in the 
prominent Vedic gods being put into the background — Visnu again 
recovered his original importance 

It would thus be seen that Surya is perhaps the only god in the Vedas 
who can be regarded as a genuine solar divinity Some of the important 
solar myfhs in the Vedas have their origin in the exuberant fancy and 
imagination which the Vedic poets bring to bear on the descriptions of 
the phenomenon of dawn The marriage of the sun s daughter Sitrya at 
which several gods are said to have participated m a race with a view to 
qualifying themselves for the brides hand is also graphically described 

Yama The original mythological concept underlying the character 
of Yama seems to be that of a hermaphrodite being — neither a full fledged 
god nor yet quite an ordinary human being but a sort of god man — who 
subjected himself to self immolation for the sake of the creation of the 
universe and humanity’ At a later stage of this cosmogonic myth the 
hermaphrodite was separated mto a male and a female, Yama and Yami 
who came to be regarded as the first parents of humanity Yama as the 

r Dandekar Visnu m the Veda Kane Comm, Vol (1941) pp 95 111 
Dandekar Yama in the Veda B C Law Volume Part I pp 194 209 
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first man to be born naturally was also the first to die He founded so 
to say a colony of the dead and ruled over it as its lord Vedic poets 
speak of Yama as a legendary king who by his holiness was enabled to 
establish a realm of immortal life and bliss for the righteous of the olden 
times to which good men of all generations have a right of entry There 
under a beautiful tree he levels m the company of gods entei taming 
kindly thoughts about the pitrs (manes) Though the later mythical con 
ception of svarga (heaven) seems to have been adumbrated in such Vedic 
references it is interesting to note that there is m early Vedic literature 
hardly any specific allusion to hell 

The famous Put usa sukta’ elaborates in detail the cosmological myth 
of the self immolation of a primeval being vaguely indicated in certain 
Vedic references to Yama The Brahmana literature wherein Prajapati is 
stated to have started the process of creation, supplies another version of 
the myth The existence of a certain unapparent condition which cannot 
be designated either as sat (entity) or as asat (non entity) at the beginning 
of the world is indicated in the mystic Nasadiya sukta 10 giving another 
Vedic cosmogonic concept The basis of most of the Puramc cosmogonic 
legends however is to be found in the Hiranyagarbha sukta 11 according 
to which originally there were waters e\ery where and among these 
primeval waters there aiose a golden egg which eventually broke itself 
up into two hemispheres 

Rudia The god of death according to the eaily popular mythology 
was not Yama but Rudra the red one He was also the god of wild 
communities living among mountains and forests who were generally 
given to uncivil activities When such a god had to be admitted to the 
hieratic pantheon as in the case of Visnu an attempt was made to 
suppress the original character of Rudra and superimpose upon him the 
character of some heavenly god In both the cases however m spite of 
such tendentious attempts on the part of the Vedic poets and priests there 
do exist in Vedic literature and ntual certain indications which unmistak 
ably betray the original personalities of these two gods Like Visnu Rudra 
also emerges in later Hindu mythology as a god of great importance and 
popularity assimilating to himself during this process certain elements 
of the charactei of Paiupati of the Indus religion and of the Dravidian 
&va 

Gandharvas and Apsarases In Vedic literature the mythology 
relating to semi divine beings like the gandharvas and the apsarases is not 
very much developed From a rather obscure dialogue hymn in the 
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Rg Veda 12 we know how Urvaii the dxvme nymph having been united 
with Pururavas the human king and after living with him for four 
autumns left him suddenly on his violating the stipulated conditions of 
their union and how Pururavas made futile entreaties to her to return 
to him Several versions of this legend occur in the later Vedic and 
Puranic literature 13 Though it is usual to see in the legend of Pururavas 
and 'Urvasi some aspect of the solar phenomenon it seems more likely that 
its underlying concept is that of a ritualistic function namely the produc 
tion of the sacrificial fire by means of the two fire sticks the uttara aram 
and the adhara aram 

Mythical Sages In connection with the exploits of the Vedic gods 
or sometimes even independently Vedic literature mentions several 
mythical sages like Manu Angiras and Bhrgu Some of the traditionally 
recognized authors of the Vedic hymns also figure in many legends partly 
mythical and partly historical In the hymns called the daitastutts for 
instance Vedic poets have eulogized the chanties of several kings and 
patrons of the Vedic Age By far the most important historical event 
however which has been responsible for the growth of a large number of 
legends is the famous battle of the ten kings This was a battle fought 
by the Aryan tribes among themselves The earlier Aryan colonizers, led 
by ten kings resisted — though unsuccessfully — the ambitious onward 
march of the fresh tribes of Aryan immigrants the Bharatas and the 
Trtsus led by Sudas More prominently than the warlike activities of 
the fighting forces however the Vedic poets speak of the priestcraft of the 
nval purohitas Vasistha and Viivamitra the superior priestcraft ultimately 
proved to be the deciding factor in the battle 

VEDIC RELIGION 

Vedic religion is broadly speaking polytheistic and therefore affords 
ample scope for an exuberant growth of myths and legends Further like 
every polytheistic religion, it is conspicuously tolerant in attitude This 
fact has resulted in the assimilation by it of varied mythological trends 
There are, m Vedic religion also dear traces of animism which however 
has not proved very fruitful from the mythological point of view It only 
indicates that Vedic religion was tending towards a sort of pantheism and 
was tipis gradually becoming spiritual in character Incidentally it may 
be pointed out that Vedic religion shows hardly any traces of idolatry 

The more or less comprehensive statement of the early Vedic mytho 
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logy attempted above will now help us to understand the later Brahmamc 
and Hindu mythological concepts in their proper perspective For the 
latter represent either a reaction against or an embellished growth out 
of the former Of course this evolution presupposes several factors in 
the cultural history of ancient India such as the clash of cultuies the fusion 
of races and the consequent process of assimilation modification and 
rejection 


MYTHOLOGY IN THE BRAHMANAS AND UPANI$ADS 

All mythological concepts m the period of the Brahmanas were made 
subservient to the concept of sacrifice which was then regarded as an end 
in itself While the injunctive part ( vidhi ) of a Brahmana text concerns 
itself with the details regarding the theory and practice of different sacri 
fices the eulogistic part ( arthavada ) is essentially devoted to their glonfica 
tion thiough the agencies of etymology bandhuta or mystic bonds and 
illustrative legends Mythical wars between gods and demons serve as the 
background for a large number of these illustrative legends It is only 
through the efficacy of sacrifices that gods are said to have attained to god 
head and overpowered demons The Brahmanas raise the sacrifice to the 
position of the omnipotent world principle and employ several mythical 
legends with sacrifice as the central theme to illustrate their cosmogonical 
ethical eschatological and other teachings Prajapati s continuous process 
of sacrifice is said to be responsible for the creation of the world Even 
the legend of Manu and the deluge which is essentially cosmogonic in 
character has been employed m the Brahmanas mainly to glorify the 
sacrificial oblation called ida 14 The essential elements of many of the 
Brahmamc legends seem to have been derived from the floating literary 
tradition of the sutas which must have been as old as — if not older than — 
the literary tradition preserved in the Vedas At the same time not a few 
of these legends like those of HariScandra and Sunahiepa 15 can be said to 
have as their basis actual historical and biographical episodes The 
panplavas and the naraiamsis narrated at some sacrifices like the asva 
medha and the rdjasUya belong principally to this class of legends 

Likewise in the Upamsads the main teachings are generally presented 
on the background of some narratives which tell us about the doings of 
gods or their relation to human worshippers or the incidents m the lives 
of diff erent sages thinkers and teachers The Chandogya Upanisad for 
instance teaches us the true nature of the Atman through the narrative 
of Indra and Virocana who approach Prajapati for obtaining true knowledge 
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of the self where it is shown how Virocana was satisfied just by the first 
instalment of Prajapati s teaching while Indra persisted finally realized the 
true nature of the Atman and became all victorious 16 The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, tells us of the various incidents m the life of the great Yajna 
valkya — of his philosophical bouts m the assembly of King Janaka 17 and of 
his intention to divide his property between his two wives Maitreyi and 
Katyayam 18 The Upanisadic teachers were very fond of parables and 
myths by means of which they tried to represent allegorically the various 
philosophical truths Such myths are often employed to convey a moral 
lesson or to illustrate aetiological or transcendental concepts On the 
whole the mythological element in the Upanisads is thus made entirely 
subset vient to philosophical teaching 

The freedom afforded by the early Vedic works m religious matters 
was curtailed m the Brahmana period by the priestly class by developing 
a very elaborate and complicated system of Vedic ritual which tended to 
restrict the religion of the period to these professional priests of the time 
and their rich patrons It being impossible for a common man either to 
master the increasingly complicated technique of the Vedic sacrifice or to 
make the elaborate preparations necessary for its peiformance he gradually 
became estranged from this religion of the favoured few This growing 
discontent with Brahmamc ritual and all its implications were also shared 
by the truly intellectual class which was opposed to the attitude of blind 
acceptance encouraged by the priest and the exaggerated emphasis laid on 
the form rather than on the spirit The absolutistic speculations of the 
Upanisads which partly arose out of that discontent satisfied the spiritual 
urge of the intellectuals in some measure But owing to their peculiar 
characteristics — such as the high intellectual level and rigorous spmtual 
discipline demanded by them their essentially individualistic attitude 
their apparent lack of uniform and consistent doctrine their mysticism 
and their preaching about the futility of the worldly existence— the 
Upanisads also failed to appeal to the common man 

Unlike the early Vedic religion which tyas characterized by assimilative 
tendencies and mythological richness neither the Brahmapic ritualism nor 
the Upanisadic spiritualism could therefore become a popular religion m 
the true sense of the word A religion in order that it may become popular 
needs a simple and uniform spiritual doctrine a good deal of mythology 
ceitain easy practices of worship and a sort of generally elastic attitude 
The failure of the Bfahmanas and. the Upanisads in this respect naturally 
resulted m an indirect encouragement to the non Vedic religious thought, 
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which w'as becoming gradually but surely predominant m several ways 
Taking advantage of the favourable conditions already created by the 
U pamsads through their non acceptance of the absolute validity of the Vedas 
non Vedic leligious systems such as Buddhism and Jainism quickly spread 
The) adopted from Vedic mythology Btahmanic ritualism and Upamsadic 
spiritualism — though m a different form — whatever was beneficial to 
them At the same time they scrupulously steered clear of the weak points 
of the latter 

POST UPANISADIC I ERIOD POl ULAR HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
By the side of these openly non Vedic religious movements which 
claimed large popular following there arose other popular religious move 
ments also which still owed allegiance though in a distant manner to the 
Veda T hese lattei however could not make any headway before the 
non Vtdic religions exhausted their initial urge and enthusiasm It is not 
necessary heie to go into the historical causes of the failure of the non Vedic 
religious movements to achieve what they had in their initial stages 
showed great promise to achieve Attention may be drawn only to the 
fact that m the days of the decline of these non Vedic religious movements 
a powerful upsurge of popular religious sentiment arose from among the 
misses who had not altogether alienated themselves from their Vedic 
heritage 1 his popular Hinduism represented a revolt not so much against 
Vedieism as such as against its hieratic form as well as its phase known 
as Bnhmamsm 


KRSNA RELIGION 

One current of this popular religious movement which it may be 
incidentally pointed out proved to be m course of time a very fertile 
souice of Indian mythology started among the various communities of 
Western and Central India such as the Vrsnis the Satvatas and the Yadavas 
Historically it may be presumed that Kijma Vasudeva who was a leader 
of the Vr$ms and of the other tribes dependent on the Vrsnis undertook 
to reorganize the entire religious thought and practices so that they should 
command truly popular response without however alienating them from 
the ancient Vedic hentage The main features of this new religious enter 
prise may he briefly stated as follows the principal gods of the Vedic 
pantheon like Indra and Varuna were superseded by new popular gods 
the simple doctrine of bhakti took the place of the complicated Vedic ritual 
a greater emphasis was put on ethical teachings than on metaphysical 
speculations a life of activism was specifically recommended as against 
renunciation lofw samgraha or social solidarity rather than individual 
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emancipation was recognized as the goal of spiritual life and synthesis 
rather than scholastic dogmatism was made the watchword of progress in 
the field of knowledge In the personality of Kisna this religious move 
ment secured the advantage Of a very effective leadership For Krsna who 
was a tribal leader soon became a tribal hero and then a tribal god 
Several mythological legends came to be woven round his personality thus 
making him a god of exceedingly complex character 

The pastoral aspect of the Krsna leligion was celebrated in the charm 
mg tales of Krsna s boyhood spent in the company of the gopalas (cowherds) 
while the erotic devotional aspect was represented through the fascinating 
legends of his association with Radha and other gopis (milkmaids) Accord 
ing to one legend by lifting up the Govardhana lull Gopala Krsna is said 
to have given to the entire community of cowherds protective shelter against 
the wrath of Indr^, who would flood their setdements and thus ruin their 
communal festival This legend clearly indicates that Krsna was now 
coming into ascendency as against Indra who had dominated the hieratic 
Vedic mythology It is further interesting to note how by means of an 
ingenious mythological device the heroic Krsna born m the family of the 
Vrsms was brought into close contact with the pastoral communities 
Vasudeva of the Vrsms who with his wife Devaki was prisoner of Kamsa 
of Mathura and whose children were being killed by the latter lest one of 
them should one day overpower him is represented to have stealthily 
carried his eighth child Krsna immediately after birth to his friend Nanda 
the cowherd king and entrusted him to his care and protection There 
m the house of Nanda Krsna was brought up as a cowherd boy until later 
he was called upon to put down the atrocities of Kamsa 

The rise of the Krsna religion synchronizes with that period in the 
literary history of ancient India in which the floating literary tradition of 
the sutas was being given a fixed literary form with the historical poem 
about the Bharata war as the nucleus The sponsors of the Krsna religion 
took advantage of this early form of the great epic the Mahabharata and 
employed it as an effective vehicle for the propagation of their teachings 
A revision of the epic was consequently brought about by introducing into 
it the character of Krsna who was represented as a relative guide friend 
and philosopher of the Pandavas m general and of Arjuna in particular 
Bhagavat Krsna eventually became almost the central figure in the epic 
and the Bhagavad Gita the epitome of the teachings of the Krsna religion 
came to be regarded as its very quintessence This combination of a reli 
gious movement and an epic tradition resulted in an exuberant growth of 
mythological legends spread all over the Mahabharata, 
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principles and as the embodiments of the gunas rajas sattva and tamas 
respectively The Puranas hi\c given various legends pertaining to the 
trinity Though they generally assert that the thiee gods are to be com 
prehended within but one supreme Being and therefore adjure the pious 
to make no difference among them it may be pointed out that Visnu often 
carries off the palm of supiemacy Whenevei the world is ovei whelmed 
with evil Visnu is represented to ha\e rescued it from utter extinction in 
his differnt incarnations or avalaras 

AVA1ARA 

Faint traces of the concept of avatdra miy be discovered in the Vedic 
idea of Visnu as a solar dmmty coming down to the earth from his highest 
abode and also m the frequent illusions m \edic literature to the fact 
that gods assumed different forms in order to accomplish their several 
exploits In the Vedic literature we actually come across the early radi 
cations of the latei dwarf incarnation the boar incarnation the tortoise 
incarnation and the fish incarnation 80 the concept of aoatdra has indeed 
proved one of the most fruitful sources of Hindu mythology The Puranas 
and the Upapuranas give vanous myths and legends relating to the ten 
avatdras of Visnu T, he circumstances which necessitated these avataras and 
the mighty deeds accomplished by Visnu on those occasions are most 
graphically and exhaustively described Attempts have been made to 
rationalize the different forms assumed by Visnu in his different mcar 
nations It is for instance suggested that in the beginning there were 
waters everywhere and to suit this condition of the world the first mcar 
nation of Visnu was appropriately enough in the form of a fish Then 
the earth began gradually to take shape among those waters and therefore 
in his second incarnation Visnu appeared as a tortoise which can move 
with ease both m water and on land The later stages of eiolution — namely 
animal life m the forests the life of wild humanity the meagrely developed 
condition of human civilization the condition of the warring caveman 
the development of family life and domestic virtues and the growth of 
complex social and political relations— are said to have been symbolically 
represented respectively by far aha (boar) Narastmha (man lion) Vamana 
(dwarf) ParaJurama (axe man) Rama and K.r§na It appears that certain 
Puranas are specifically devoted to the descriptions of certain avataras of 
Vi§nu v The seventh avatdra has indeed become the central theme of 
Valmlki’s beautiful epic poem the Rdm&yana As in the case of Krsna 

See Visnu in ihe Veda Trace? of tortoise-incarnation and fish incarnation are found 
m Sal j)r 

1 Cf the names Matsya P VaiSha F Xfiritw P etc 
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here too Rama v\ ho seems to ha\ e been a historical prince of a petty State in 
Eastern India and pci haps also a tubal hero has been elevated to the 
position of a god and an incarnation of Visnu It may be presumed that 
Valmlki has derived the material for his epic poem from thiee main sources 
namely the com t intrigue in respect of Rama the pnnce of Ayodhya the 
symbolically represented history of the Aiyan expansion to the East and 
to the South and an ancient agiicultuial myth 

YUGA AND MANVANTARA 

A mythological concept which is closely related to the avatar a theory 
is that of the yugas or the ages of the world The yugas are four in number 
In the first yuga called ftrta whose duration s computed to be 4 800 yeais 
of gods (each year of gods being equal to 3b0 years of men) there is perfect 
and eternal ughteousness and the dharma is said to be standing on all its 
foui feet In the next three yugas viz treta dvdpara and kali consisting 
respectively of 3 600 2 400 and 1 200 years of gods dharma gradually 
decreases by onefouith remaining to the extent of only onefouith in the 
kaliyuga These four yugas together make a mahayuga or a manvantara 
and 2 000 such mahdyugas make a kalpa Ihe cycle of the creation destruc 
tion and ie creation of the world goes on eternally This concept is indeed 
given a very prominent place among the five distinguishing topics dealt 
with by the Puranas 


FEMALE DIVINITIES 

The rise of female divinities partly due to the influence of the 
Dravidian folk religion is a significant feature of popular Hindu mythology 
distinguishing it from the early Vedic and Brahmamc mythologies Laksmi 
occurring in the early Vedic literature m the sense of good fortune came 
to be regarded as the goddess of fortune and the wife of Visnu during the 
obscure period prior to the revival of Vedicism m the form of popular 
Hinduism and became STta and Rukmmi during Visnu s incarnation as 
Rama and Krsna respectively Similarly the Vedic river divinity Sarasvati 
is later elevated to the position of the goddess of speech and learning and 
is schematically associated with Brahma as his wife But it is mainly the 
consort of Siva who m her several forms plays the most prominent role m 
popular mythology She is often glorified as Sakti or the female energy 
of Siva and as such has two characters one mild and the other fierce In 
her milder form she is celebrated as Umi. (bright) who incidentally can 
be traced (*® the later Vedic hterattwe, 2 ’ and Garni But it is her terrible 
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form that is more distinctive It may be piesumed that the woiship of 
Sakti the fierce goddess existed as an independent religious cult among 
certain wild tribes and that it was only at a later stage that it was brought 
into close contact with the Siva worship As a matter of fact by the side 
of Vaisnavism and Saivism Saktism also commanded a large following 
Bloody sacrifices and sexual orgies of the lantrikas are some of the dis 
tmetive features of the Sakti worship As a destroyei of many asuras ind 
an accomplisher of mighty deeds Sakti in the form of Kali or Camundl 
plays almost the same role as the Vedic Indra Appropriately enough an 
entire Purina the Devi bhagavata which is by some placed among the 
eighteen Mahapuranas is devoted to the celebration of the various exploits 
of the great goddess Similarly the poem Devi mahdtmya consisting of 
700 stanzas enumerates her victories over the various demons 

In popular Hinduism the gods who were prominent m Vedic mythol 
ogy were not altogether banished from the pantheon but weie relegated 
to subordinate positions Agm Yama Varuna Vayu and Soma were 
regarded as lokapdlas or guardians of the quarters Indra as the king of 
gods continued to rule in the svarga but as dependent on the All gdd Visnu 
The conception of svarga which was considered as the abode of minoi gods 
and beatified mortals, and yielding many forms of enjoyment such as 
draughts of amrta (nectar) the music of the gandharvas and the company 
of apsarases would appear to be just a very much elaborated form of the 
Vedic Yama s abode of bliss Apart from the svarga Visnu has his special 
abode m Vaikuntha and &va that in Kailasa As a counterpart of the 
svarga the idea of naraka or hell came to be specifically developed m the 
popular Hindu mythology It is generally a place of torture to which the 
souls of the wicked are sent The Puranas enumerate as many as twenty-one 
hells and indulge in graphic and gruesome descriptions of them 

MYTHOLOGY OF POPULAR HINDUISM 
The mythology of popular Hinduism has always tended to become 
richer and richer as time passed on account of the addition of legends 
pertaining on the one hand to the victories of the numerous gods 
goddesses and godlings over the various rdksasas or Titans of Hindu 
mythology, and on the other to their acts of grace in respect of their 
devotees and worshippers There was further added to Hinduism an ever 
increasing mass of mythological details whose origin can be traced to 
various minor cults such as the serpent worship and the worship of graha 
devatds (planetary deities) and grama devatSs (village deities) Again we 
must not forget the large number of legends occasioned by the remarkably 
ingenious manner in which the characters of certain ancient sages like 
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N'uada have been developed by the fertile mythological imagination of 
Hindu poets bards and minstrels Philosophy is often described as the 
foundation of religion ritual as its superstructure and mythology as its 
detailed decoiation In the case of Hinduism however mythology is not 
merely its decoration it is its essential constituent factor Mythology is 
at once the strength and weakness of Hinduism — strength because mythol 
ogy represents some of the distinctive features of Hinduism such a tolera 
tion broad sympathy liberal outlook and dynamically assimilative and 
at the same time elevating power and weakness because there is the 
danger of the true spirit of Hinduism being undermined by the weight of 
its mythological richness 
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THE PURANAS 

\ EANING Ol THE WORD PURWA WORKS NOW KNOWN AS MAHAPURANAS 

T HE woid put ana originally means ancient or old narrative but 
long before tire beginning of the Christian era it catne also to be used 
as the designation of a class of books dealing among other matters with 
old w oild stories and legends As the extensile Puiaiia literature handed 
down to posterity included both early and late as w ell as m ijor and minor 
woiks the distinguishing class name Mahapurana was given m compara 
uvely late da)s 1 to those particular majoi Ptuanis which commanded the 
highest respect of the people for then age and importance 

At present we have got eighteen woiks known as Mahapuranas and 
all of them have been punted moie than once The names of these wofks 
are (1) Vayu Putana (2) Brahmamla Putana (3) Mdtkandeya Purana 
(4) Visnu Purana (5) Matsya Purana (6) Bhagavata Purana (7) Kutma 
Purana (8) Vatnana Purana (9) I mga Putana (10) Varaha Purana (11) 
Padma Purana (12) NdradJya Purana (13) Agm Purana (14) Garuda 
Purana (15) Brahma Purana (16) Skanda Purana (17) Brahmavaivarta 
Purana and (18) Bhavisya or Bhavisyat Purana Most of these works are 
of comparatively late origin and not a single Purana claims to have »cojne 
down in its original form Besides these eighteen mahat or principal 
Puranas there are a number of works which style themselves Purana or 
Upapurana (secondary Purana) dealt with m the next chapter 

ORIGIN ANTIQUITY AND EARLY CHARACTER OF THE PURANAS 
It is difficult to say definitely how and when the Puranas first came 
into being though their claim to great antiquity next only to that of the 
Vedas cannot be denied It is mentioned mostly m connection with 


The name Mahapurana is of late ougin It is found only in Bhagavata Piufina XII 
7 10 and 22 and Brafimavawaita Pin ana IV HI 7 and 10 Mhat are now known as 
Mahapuranas. arc called simply Purania in the enrhei woiks 

5 In this chapter the following editions of the Puranas have been used 
VUyu Matsya Padma Agm and Brahma Purana — Ed Anandasiaina Sanskrit Series 


Brahmanda Kurma f amana NtiiadTya Skanda and Bhavisya Puifina—'Ed Vehkate.3 
vara Pi css Bomba) 1 v 

Cal tuU ^ rkande y a Vt $ nu Iln 8 a and Brahmaiawarta Parana— 'Kd Jivananda VidyEsggara 


Bhagavata mid Gamda Purana — Ed Vangava i Press Calcutta 
Jcnaha Pwana— Ed JBibliotheca Indica Calcutta 1S9S 
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itiliasa in the Atharva Veda Satapatha Brahmana Gopatha Brahmana 
Brhadaranyaka Upamsad and a few other works of the Vedic literature 
The Atharva Veda 3 which contains the earliest mention of the word 
purana says that the res (verses) the samans (songs) the metres and the 
purana originated from the residue ( ucchista ) of the sacrifice together with 
the yajus (sacrificial formulae) The Brhadaranyaka Upamsad * on the 
other hand ascribes the origin of the four Vedas itihasa purana etc to 
the breath of the Mahabhuta (the Great Being Paramatman the Supreme 
Soul) These traditions though somewhat different are unanimous m 
recognizing the sacred origin of the Purana as also in giving it a status 
almost equal to that of the Vedas As a matter of fact in some of the 
works of the Vedic and the early Buddhist literature the Purana has been 
called the fifth Veda The way in which the Purana has been connected 
with sacrifice as well as with the yajus in the Atharva Veda the theory of 
the origin of the universe from sacrifice as expounded in the Purusa sukta 
of the Rg Veda and the topics constituting the panplava akhyanas or 
recurring narrations m the asvamedha sacrifice tend to indicate that the 
Purana as a branch of learning had its beginning in the Vedic period and 
originated in the narrative portion ( akhyana hhaga) of the Vedic sacrifice 
which in the Brahmanas is repeatedly identified with the God Prajapati 
the precursor of the later Brahma the creator In the extant Puranas 
howeier there is a verse which tells us that at the beginning of creation 
Brahma had remembeied the Purana first of all the scriptures befoie the 
Vedas came out of his mouth 5 This statement however absurd it may 
appear to be will have validity if we take the word purana to mean not 
the Purana literature but ancient stories and legends which in every 
country come into being much earlier than versified compositions That 
the PurSnic tradition can rightly claim a much earlier beginning than the 
Vedas is also shown by the fact that kings Vadhryasva Divodasa Sudas 
Somaka and others who are known to the Rg Veda have been placed very 
low m the genealogical lists given in the Puranas 

Extreme paucity of information leaves us in absolute darkness as to 
the character and contents of the ancient Puramc works none of which 
has come down to us in its original form The famous Sanskrit lexicon 
Amarakosa (c sixth century ad) contains an old definition repeated m 
many of the extant Puranas which says that a Purana is to deal with the 
following five characteristic topics (1) Sarga (creation or evolution of the 
universe from its natural cause) (2) pratis&rga (recreation of the world from 

* XI 7 84 II 4 10 

VSyu PurUna I 60 61 Brahmanda Purana I 1 40 41 Mats) a Purana III 3 4 
LIU 3 See also Brahma Pur&na CLXI 27 28 Padma PurSna V I 45 57 
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its constituent elements in which it is merged at the close of each aeon — 
kalpa — or day in the life of Brahma the creator) (3) vamsa (genealogies 
of gods demons patriarchs sages and kings especially of the last two) 
(4) manvantara (cosmic cycles each of which is ruled over by a Manu the 
first father of mankind) and (5) vam&anucanta (accounts of royal dynasties) 
The root of all these characteristics can be traced to the akhyanas (tales) 
upakhyanas (anecdotes) gathas (metrical songs or proverbial sayings current 
in ancient society) and kalpoktis (sayings that had come down through 
ages) which the Vayu Brahmanda and Visnu Puranas say were utilized 
by the ancient sage Vyasa in compiling the original Purana Samhita These 
characteristics therefore seem to indicate at least partially the nature of 
the ancient Puranas in their early if not their original forms and these 
are in perfect conformity with the connection of the Puranas with sacrifice 
from which the Rg Veda says the universe originated 

Some scholars have expressed the view that the traditional lore out of 
which the Puranas have been fashioned was of Ksatnya not of Brahmana 
origin Their main argument in favour of this view is that Lomaharsana 
who is the narrator in almost all the extant Puranas is called a suta i e 
one born of a Ksatnya father and a Biahmana mother and following the 
profession of a bard in royal courts as the Smrtis the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas tell us But this view is open to serious objections which are 
stated below All the extant Puranas are unanimous in dedanng that 
Lomaharsana was a mere transmitter of the Puranic traditions learnt from 
Vyasa and could have nothing to do with the origin of the Puranas Even 
Vyasa himself was not the author but a mere compiler of the original 
Purana Samhita Now the question is who were the creators and tians 
nutters of the material used by Vyasa? A study of the Brahmana literature 
will show that in the performance of a Vedic sacrifice puranas (old stories 
and legends including those concerning creation) akhyanas and upa 
khyanas were often narrated and gdthds recited and it was the Brahmana 
priests who did these narrations and recitations According to the Brhad 
devata the recitation of the history of the mantras (Vedic verses) was an 
inseparable part of the Vedic sacrifice and the knowledge of the purana or 
the origin of the mantra was one of the essential functions of the Vedic 
priests There can be little doubt about the fact that many of the puranas 
akhyanas etc contained in the Brahmana texts were inherited by the 
Vedic pnests from their ancient ancestors but the Brahmana texts them 
selves give ample evidence to show that new myths and legends were often 
invented for satisfactorily explaining some sacrificial ceremony or other 
Even as regards the genealogies ( vamia ) of sages the pnests appear to have 
preserved traditions some of which are found recorded in the Satapathq 
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Brahmana o£ the Yajur Veda and the Vamsa Brahmana of the Sama Veda 
The praise of the liberality of former princes found m the Aitareya and 
other Brahmanas especially during the rajasuya and asvamedha sacrifices 
presupposes the priests knowledge of the genealogies and activities of 
kings It is highly probable therefore that the priests gave much atten 
tion to these things also That the Brahmanas of olden times concerned 
themselves with the genealogies and accounts of kings is evidenced by some 
of the extant Puranas of which the Vayu Brahmdnda and Mctsya speak 
of anuvamsa ilokas (verses concerning genealogies of kings) sung by ancient 
( puratma ) Brahmanas 8 But it is interesting to note that although the 
suta has been mentioned in many of the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas 
he has not been connected in any way with the work of narrating preserving 
or inventing the puranas akhyanas etc which constituted the earliest 
Puramc works On the other hand the suta has been mentioned as an 
important figure among the state officials According to the Pancavimsa 
Brahmana he is one of the eight viras (brave people constituting the king s 
supporters and entourage ) in some Vedic texts he is reckoned as one of 
the eleven jewels ( ratna ratmn) of the king and in the Atharva Veda and 
the Satarudriya section of the Yajur Veda he is one of the king makers 
(raja krt) In respect of power and position he is next to the king s brother 
equal to the sthapati (governor or chief judge) and superior to the gramani 
(village headman) T The words ahanti ahantya and ahantva 8 as 
applied to him in the Satarudriya seem to denote his sacred character But 
this exalted position the suta could not maintain in later days Vedic 
epic and Sanskrit literature testify to a gradual deterioration in the post 
tion of the suta whose vocation also must have changed in later days with 
the gradual lowering of his position * So the statements about the duties 
and position of the suta m the extant Puranas (which are comparatively 
late works) should not be used to connect him with the origin of the Puranas 
The Atharva Veda and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad believed in the sacred 
origin of the Purana and gave it a position almost equal to that of the Vedas 
This sacred character cf the Puramc lore indicated by later Vedic literature 
seems to be in disagreement with the position of the siita m the extant 

* Vayu Parana LXXXVIII 67 68 XCVI 13 XCIX 278 Brahmanda PurUna HI 
63 69 71 74 Matsya PurUna I 88 CCLXXI 15 16 

See for instance Satapatha Brahmana V 4 4 15 19 

* These words seem to be equivalent to the word hanya not to be killed 

* F E Palrgiter cites the Vayu Purana Kauplya s ArthaiSstra and other works in ordei 
to distinguish between the two sutas — one being the narrator of the Puranas and the other 
born of the Ksatrlya father and the Brahmaru mother As a matter of fact the degraded 
Vedic sUta and the Pauramka suta (who was originally a Brahmana or a Ksatriya) were 
brought together by their common profession m comparatively late days to form one mixed 
caste into which other people following the same profession must have been absorbed m 
later days 
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Puranas in which he is described as one bom in the reverse order of castes 
from a Ksatriya father and a Brahman! mother The story of his origin 
from King Prthus horse sacrifice as contained m the Vdyu Brahmdnda 
and several other Puranas however indicates that before forming a distinct 
class or caste by themselves the Pauramka sutai came of the Brahmana and 
Ksatnya castes of the Vedic Age and the five traditional characteristics 
of the early Puranas were determined principally if not entirely by the 
panplava akhyanas of the asvamedha sacrifice 

It is not possible to say how and when the Purana texts of the Vedic 
times passed into the hands of the suias mentioned in the extant Puranas 
It may be that with the extinction of the panplava as a constituent nte of 
the asvamedha sacrifice after the Sutra period the Purana texts of the Vedic 
Brahmanas became a property of the sutas and began to be mixed up with 
the popular conceptions of Visnu Siva and other deities and the sutas 
who in the meantime had sunk into the position of bards took up this new 
form of Puranic lore in right earnest to popularize the Vedic ideas as well 
as to earn their livelihood and improve their position m the public eye As 
the Puranic lore of post Vedic times got mixed up with popular ideas it 
lost much of its previous sacredness and the sutas who became the bearers 
of this new lore were considered unfit for studying the Vedas It is how 
ever quite possible that there weie independent Ksatriya traditions legard 
mg the genealogies and accounts of kings w ho reigned in ancient times and 
that the sutas w ho might have alreadv become the custodians of these tradi 
tions utilized them fully m the Puranic lore which they so zealously 
advocated 

Vayu Brahmdnda and Visnu Puranas state that after compiling the 
original Purana SamhitS Vyasa imparted it to his disciple Suta Lomahar 
sana who in his turn made it into six versions and taught them to his six 
Brahmana disciples and that three of them namely KJUyapa Savarm and 
Samsapayana made three separate Samhitas which were called after their 
names and which together with Lomaharsana s one were the four root 
compilations ( mula samhita) from which the Puranas of later days were 
derived This theory of the existence of one original Pur3na supported 
by scholars like AMT Jackson A Blau and F E Pargiter but disapproved 
by others seems t® point to the earliest time when there was no more than 
a single Vedic school Consequently in its beginning the Puranic heritage 
also was the same as that of the Vedic But with the progress of time the 
same Puranic heritage was remodelled and diversified with changes modi 
fica tions and fresh additions of materials m different families and thus 
arose the different Purana SamhitSs It is most probably far this reason 
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that numerous verses on the five characteristic topics of the Puranas aie 
found common to almost all the extant Puranas 

The forms of these Purana Samhitas unlike those of the Vedas could 
never be fixed because with the progress of time there were changes m 
the ideas and beliefs in the modes of living and thinking and in the environ 
ments of the different groups of people and accordingly they also were 
recast and adapted to new requirements This unstable character of the 
Puianic texts seems to have been hinted at by the extant Puranas them 
selves of which the Matsya Purana 10 says that when in course of time the 
Purana was no longer accepted by the people Lord Visnu took the form 
of Vvasa and re edited it in every yuga So we see that the Purana literature 
has really been from time immemorial an invaluable record of the history 
and mythology of an ancient race 

RISE OF THE PRESENT EIGHTEEN PURANAS 
Although we are in absolute darkness as to when the original Puramc 
heritage began to give rise to different Purana Samhitas it can hardly be 
denied that more Puranas than one had come into existence long before the 
beginning of the Christian era In the Law books of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and m the Taittmya Aranyaka the word purana has been used in the 
plural number the Mahabharata 11 speaks of a purana proclaimed by Vayu 
(Wind god) and the Apastamba Dharma Sutra c tes tnree passages from 
an unspecified Purana and one passage Hm a Bhavisya Purana The self 
contradicting title Bhavisyat Purana (lit the Purana on future ages) given 
to a distinct work of the Purana literature indicates that in Apastamba s 
time the term purana had become so thoroughly specialized as to have lost 
its proper meaning and had become merely the designation of a particular 
class of books It would have required the existence of a number of 
Puranas to produce that change and manifestly they must have had their 
own special names to distinguish from one another and so convert their 
common title Purana into a class designation Hence we can reasonably 
hold that the number of the Puranas began to be multiplied long before 
the time of Apastamba who is dated between 600 and 300 B c 

It is not known how many Puranas were already there in Apastamba s 
time and how they went on growing in number but we find a tradition 
recorded in almost all the extant Puranas and other works that the Puranas 
(or rather Mahapuranas) are eighteen in number The names of these 
eighteen Puranas as given in the different Puramc works are the same as 
those of the works now extant under the general title Mahapurana and 
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the order in which these works have been enumerated in the majority of 
the lists is as follows Brahma Padma Visnu Vayu Bhagavata Naxadiya 
Markandeya Agni Bhaxnsya Brahmavaivarta Lmga Varaha Skanda 
Vamana Kurma Matsya Garuda and Brahmanda Theie are of course 
a few Puramc works which in their respective lists replace the name of 
the Vayu Purdna wi'h that of the Siva (or Saiva) Purana but the latter is a 
much later work and is really not a Mahapurana at all 

The existence of more Puranas than one m Apastamba s time or earlier 
does not however mean that the above tradition of eighteen principal 
Puranas came into vogue at such an early period As a matter of fact this 
tradition can scarcely be dated earlier than the third century a d There is 
of course mention of eighteen Puranas in the Mahabhdrata 12 and the 
Harwamsa 18 but the passages referred to are in all probability later addi 
tions Chapter CIV of the Vayu Purdna which contains a somewhat peculiar 
list of eighteen Puranas is undoubtedly an interpolation and the lists 
occurring in the Visnu and the Markandeya Purdna are of extremely doubt 
ful authenticity However from the evidence of the Puranas Matsya 
Kurma and others and other Sanskrit works we can be sure that the tradi 
tion ongmated not later than the beginning of the seventh century ad 
S o by the end of the sixth century ad at the latest the number of the 
Puranas composed had already been eighteen and got rigidly fixed there 
because this number was regarded as a sacred one by the Hindus Buddhists 
and Jams alike 

FORM AND CHARACTER OF THE PRESENT PURANAS 
We have seen that in early times the Puranas dealt with five character 
istic topics But most of the extant Mahapuranas either omit some of these 
topics or deal with them very imperfectly while they incorporate on the 
other hand extensive glorifications of one or more of the sectarian deities 
like Brahma Visnu and Siva add numerous chapters on new myths and 
legends and multifarious topics concerning religion and society for instance 
duties of the different castes and orders of life sacraments customs in 
general eatables and non eatables duties of women funeral rites and cere 
monies impurity on birth and death sins penances and expiations pun 
fication of things, names and description of hells results of good and bad 
deeds (karma vipdka) pacification of unfavourable planets donations of 
vanous types dedication of wells tanks, and gardens worship devotional 
vows (vratas) places of pilgrimage consecration of temples and images of 
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gods initiation and various mystic rites and practices This change in the 
character and contents of the present Mahapuianas is remarkable and 
peculiar and lequires explanation 

An ins estigation into the religious movements in ancient India will 
show that besides the Brahmarpcal religion guided by Sruti (1 e Veda) and 
Smrti (Law books) there were various popular systems which arose in 
diffeient parts of the country Some of these systems were openly anta 
gonistic to the Brahrmnical -ideas 1 e Buddhism Jainism the doctrine 
preached by Mankhaliputta Gosala and the like some had their 
principal deities identified from very early times with those of the Vedas 1 e 
the doctrines of the Brahmas (1 e Brahma worshippers) Pancaratra 
Vaisnavas Bhagavata Vaisnavas and Pasupata Saivas and some though 
originally non Vedic weie traced into the Vedas m later times viz Saktism 
and Ganapatyaism Besides the staunch followers of these religious systems 
there was another considerable class of people who were rather of a 
mixed tvpe with a synthetic attitude of mind On the one hand they enter 
tamed high regaid for the sectarian deities and looked upon their worship 
as the best means of attaining salvation on the o her they believed deeply 
in the pi maples of the Samkhya and Vedanta systems of philosophy (by 
reconciling which they explained the nature of their deities) valued much 
the practice of the rules of castes and orders of life and regarded the Vedas 
as the highest authority m all matters We shall see below that it is to this 
last mentioned dass of people that the present form and character of the 
Puranas are due 

According to the Brahmamcal religion which is rooted in the Vedas 
it was the Brahmanas who were given the highest place in society As they 
formed the intellectual class among the Aryans they could naturally com 
mand at least claim for themselves the highest respect 1 hey enjoyed more 
privileges than the other classes in almost every sphere of life The Ksatriyas 
and Vaifyas had prescribed duties which they were required to perform 
The Sfidras were not allowed to take part m religious performances but 
were only to serve the twice born who daimed absolute right over the earn 
mgs of their respective seivants Such a state of society continued more or 
less smoothly until there arose many new religious systems some clearly 
protesting against the position of the Brahmana and the authority of the 
Vedas and others not very favourable to the pnnaples of oithodox Brah 
manism The rise and propagation of these rival faiths proved fatal 
to the sacrificial religion of the Vedas which was already on the dedme 
The evidence of the Vedic and Sanskrit works shows that by the time of 
Manu (the traditional author of die Manu Samhita) the Siauta rites gradually 
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became obsolete and the orthodox Vedic religionists were turning Smartas 
(followers of Smrtis) 

Revolts against the Brahmanical doctrines appear to have begun long 
before the time of Gautama Buddha The Suttanipata speaks of sixty thiee 
different philosophical schools (probably all of them were non Brahmanical) 
existing at the time of the Buddha and in early Jain texts there are passages 
exhibiting a far larger number of such heretical doctrines Of the teachers 
of these anti Vedic religious systems the names of Vardhamana Mahavira 
M ankhali putta Gosala and Gautama Buddha are too well known to be 
overlooked these three non Brahmanical teachers believed neither in the 
Vedic gods nor in the Vedic dharma as regulated by the system of castes 
and orders of life they regarded spontaneous renunciation and practice of 
severe austerities and yoga as the best means of attaining supreme bliss 
Therefore they were naturally looked upon as the most powerful opponents 
of Brahmanism There are inscriptional literary and other evidence to 
show that the doctrines preached by these three teachers seriously affected 
the followers of the Vedic religion because of their drawing the kings and 
commoners largely into their folds 

The followers of the popular systems mentioned before were highly 
cosmopolitan in their attitude attached little importance to the Brah 
manical rules and scriptures and laid special stress on renunciation for the 
practice of yoga Among them there were various disciplines for people of 
different grades for having an idea of them references may be made to the 
Jayakhya Samhita of the Pancaratras In this work the PSncaratra Vaisnavas 
have been divided into three groups with further subdivisions according 
to the extent of their renunciation the nature of their attachment to the 
sect and their method of worshipping Visnu Narayana One of the three 
groups is said to have consisted of the dptas anaptas drambhms and sam 
pravartms described as follows Those who do not give up the duties 
imposed on them by their castes but worship the god with devotion by 
means of acts prescnbed by the dptas are called anaptas The Vaisnava 
Brahmana and others who without caring for the instructions of the dptas 
worship the Universal Soul for the attainment of the desired objects are 
called drambhms O best of Brahmana know those people as sam 
pravartms who, out of devotion set themselves to worship Han in a 
wrong way 14 Among the worshippers of Brahma Paiupati (Siva), and Sakti 
also there must have been adherents of the types of the anaptas drambhms 
and sampravartms It is undoubtedly to these Smarta Brahmajia adherents 
of the above religions that the composite ( vydmiha ) character of Puramc 

Jayakhya SamhttU (Ed Gaekwad s Onental Senes Baroda) XXII 34 37 
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Hinduism and the present form of the Puianas were originally due and it 
was they who were the authors of the present Puranas because these works 
mostly characterized by the names of the sectarian deities or their chief 
forms exhibit on the one hand the sectarian zeal in glorifying the respec 
tive deities and on the other preach the authority of the Vedas and the 
performance of the duties of the different castes and orders of life 

The various sects and systems of religion just mentioned created an 
atmosphere which did not in an orthodox way conform to Vedic or Brah 
manical ideas This atmosphere was further disturbed by the advent of 
casteless foreigners such as the Greeks &akas Pahlavas Kusanas and 
Abhiras who founded extensive kingdoms and settled in this country 
Though these foreigners accepted Buddhism Saivism or Vaisnavism and 
were soon Indiamzed their non Brahmanic manners and customs could not 
but influence the people especially their brothers m faith Most of these 
alien tribes being originally nomadic they can be expected to have had a 
variable standard of morality which also must have affected the people living 
around them 

Further trouble was created for Brahmanism by the political supremacy 
of the nonKsatnyas or rather Sudras as the Puranas hold under the 
Nandas Mauryas and probably also Andhras The Brahmanas always 
emphasized the lot r social status of the Sudras and reduced them to servitude 
In religious life also the latter enjoyed little privilege and freedom It is 
natural therefore that these down trodden Sudras revolted against the 
Brahmanas when they had political power in their hand 

The different forces enumerated above acted simultaneously and pro 
duced a state of society which was favourable neither to the propagation 
of Brahmanical ideas nor to the orthodox Brahmanas Accounts of this 
social disorder can be gathered from the extant Puranas and the early 
Buddhist literature The similarity between the accounts given m these 
two sources is very great In numerous cases nhat the Puranas formulate 
the Jatakas seem to illustrate This striking agreement between the two 
accounts proves that they are not as imaginary as we may take them to be 
but have some historical value These accounts testify to a serious dis- 
integration of the social fabric with the result that people became regard 
less of the Vedic system and there was a remarkable increase in the number 
of wandering mendicants The Brihmanas were not respected as widely 
as before and there was a gradual decrease in* their numerical strength 
many of them having been influenced by the non Brahmanical ideas and 
practices then prevailing m the country The Sfidras became defiant of 
the upper castes and often went out of the Brahmanical society to the great 
disadvantage of their co religionists Women became prone to demoraliza 
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tion and many of them took up the wandering life creating serious 
disadvantages to their families T. hus the condition of Biahmanism being 
insecure and the Brahmamcal social discipline having been disturbed the 
Brahmanas felt it necessary to make an attempt to popularize their own 
ideas and beliefs among women Sudras and those members of the upper 
three castes who under the influence of the ilew forms of faith described 
above had little regard for the Vedas and the Vedic principles of life and 
conduct This attempt seems to have been made originally by two sections 
of people m two different ways first by the orthodox Brahmanas who first 
began to preach the performance of grhya (domestic) rites through Smrti 
works and secondly by the more numerous Smartas who were in their 
religious outlook Brahmas Pancaratras and Pasupatas 15 and who as the 
comparatively early Vayu Brahmanda Markandeya and Visnu Purana show 
introduced into the Puranas only those topics (except civil and criminal 
law) which were dealt with in the comparatively early Smrti works such as 
the Manu Samhita and Yajnavalkya Smrti These Smarta adherents of 
the different sects changed the character of their respective deities to a great 
extent and biought them nearer to the Vedic gods Their intention was 
to preach their own reformed Brahmaism Vaisnavism and Saivism as 
against the heretical religions and to popularize thereby the Vedic ideas 
as far as possible among all including the worshippers of Brahma Visnu 
and Siva That this intention was at the base of the introduction of Smrti 
matter into the Puranas is evidenced by the Puranas themselves For 
Instance the Devi Bhagavata says 14 Women Sudras and the mean twice 
born (dvija bandhu ) are not entitled to hear the Vedas it is only for their 
good that the Puranas have been written It should be noted here that 
this attempt of the Smarta devotees of the different gods to preach their 
respective faiths with a view to popularizing the Vedic principles of life 
and conduct was responsible for giving rise to Puramc Brahmaism Vaisnav 
ism Saivism Saktism etc as distinct from their popular prototypes But 
the composite dharma (religious and other duties) which the extant Puranas 
profess and extol has nevei been allowed by the orthodox Brahmanas to be 
identified with their own but has been regarded by them as only inferior 
to the Vedic As an example we may refer to a verse of Vyasa which says 
Nothing other than the Vedas is required by those who want purity of 
dharma (The Vedas) is the pure source of dharma others are called com 
posite ( mtird ) So the dharma which is derived from the Vedas is the best 


Those Brahmas Paficaratras and Pasupatas who observed in their daily life the 
duties prescribed by the Brahmamcal Smrti works have been called here Smarta Brahmas 
Smarta Paficaratras and Samarta PS^upatas 
J 3 Zl 
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But that ( dharma ) which is contained m the Puranas etc is known to be 
inferior ( avara ) 1T 

After the present sectarian Pui anas had come into existence Hindu 
society did not become stagnant and immune fiom fuither disturbances 
but had to fight hard against the influence of the 1 antnc religion and the 
foreign invaders such as the Abhiras Gardabhilas Saka \ avanas Bahlikas 
and outlandish dynasties the successois of the Andhras In order to face 
successfully these fresh troubles the Hindu rites and customs had again 
to be modified and adapted to the needs and circumstances of the people 
Hence with the changes in Hindu society during the four centuries from 
the third to the sixth the Puianas also had to be recast with the addition 
of many new chapters on worship vows initiation consecration etc 
which weie rendeied free from Tantric elements and infused with Vedic 
rituals in order that then importance as works of authority on religious 
and social matteis might not decrease With the great spread and popularity 
of Tantric religion from the seventh or eighth century onward the Puranas 
had to be re edited once moie by introducing more and more Tantric 
elements into the P uranic rituals Now the work of re editing could be 
done m three different ways ( 1 ) by adding fiesh chapteis to the already 
existing ones ( 11 ) by replacing the latter by the foimer and (in) by writing 
new works bearing old titles All these processes having been practised 
freely with respect to almost all the Puranas not rarely by people of 
different sects a few retained much of their earlier materials some lost 
many of the earlier chapters which were replaced by others of later dates 
and some became totally new works But they had all come to possess a 
common feature namely that all compused units belonging to different 
ages It should be mentioned here that additions to the Puranas were not 
always fresh compositions but chapters and verses were often transferred 
from one Purana to another or from the Smrti and other Sanskrit works to 
the Puranas That this practice of transference began much earlier than 
ad 1100 is evidenced by King Ballalasena who says m his Danasagara 
that the Lingo, Purana took its chapters on big donations from the Matsya 
and that the Visnurahasya and Siva rahasya were mere compilations 

The great importance given to the Puranas as authoritative works on 
Hindu rites and customs roughly from the second century ad perverted 
the idea of the people of later ages as to the real contents of these works 
It was thought that the five traditional characteristics — sarga pratisarga 
etc — were meant for the Upapuranas whereas the MahapurSnas were to 

r For this verse of Vyasa see Apararka $ commentary on the Yapiavalkya Smrti (Ed 
AnandaSrama Sanskrit Series Poona) p 9 and Hemadri s Caturvarga cmtamam (Ed Bibliotheca 
Indica Calcutta) II ( Vrata hhanda) l 22 
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deal with ten topics relating to cosmogony religion and society Thus 
the Bhagavata Purana 18 names these ten topics as follows sarga (primuy 
creation) visarga (secondary creation) vrtti (means of subsistence) raksa 
(protection) antara (cosmic cycle luled over by a Manu) varma (genealogy 
of kings) vamsanucanta (dynastic accounts) samstha (dissolution of the 
world) httu (cause of cieation etc) and apasraya (final stay of all) Ac 
cording to the Brahma vaivarta Purana 19 they are srsti (primary creation) 
visrsti (secondary creation) sthiti (stability of creation) palana (protection) 
karma vasana (desire for work) Manu varta (information about the different 
Manus) pralayavarnana (description of the final destruction of the world) 
moksa nirupana (showing the way to release from rebirths) Han kirtana 
(discourses on Han) and deva kirtana (discourses on other gods) The 
second of these two lists of ten Puramc characteristics deserves special notice 
as it explains clearly why m most of the present Puranas the geography 
of the earth which was introduced into the earlier works in connection 
with re creation has been neglected very much and why the accounts of 
the genealogies of kings and sages have been little caied for or often 
fabricated As a matter of fact the custom of recording dynastic histoiy 
ceased with the early Guptas after whom no important dynasty or monarch 
of India has been described or mentioned lh the Puranas This proves that 
from the Gupta period the Puiamc tradition took in practice a new trend 
which culminated m turning the Puranas into so many books of myths and 
legends and social and religious duties with highly imperfect and some 
times forged genealogical lists Much more discouraging is the fact that 
probably to compete with the followers of Buddhism Jainism and other 
heretical systems who believed in austere practices and in the sacredness of 
their shrines many sections on vows on the holy places and so forth were 
composed in different times and places and freely interpolated into the 
Puranas which in couisc of time came to be looked upon as their integral 
part Such insertions were made even in the same period m different places 
so much so that these woiks varied in different localities even at a partic 
ular period of time People of different sects also took absolute liberty m 
boundless exaggerations and making changes in the texts of the Puranas 
with the result that it is often difficult to distinguish between fact and fancy, 
or originals and corruptions ( 

But bow could the eighteen Puranas which were the mouthpieces of 
sectaries following different faiths be grouped together and regarded as 
equally important and authoritative by all of them and how could they 
have bel v.ved deeply m this group even at the sacrifice of their respective 
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sectarian interests? In reply to these questions we may refer to the spirit 
of religious syncretism and sectarian rivalry that went hand in hand m 
ancient India and is found in Hindu society even at the present day These 
tendencies must have supplied incentives to the recasting or rewriting of 
the same Purana sometimes by different sects The interpolation of 
chapters on different deities m a particular Purana must have also resulted 
in this manner Thus all the Puranas attained equal or almost equal 
importance in the eyes of the worshippers of Brahma Visnu and Siva 
before the grouping was made 

CHRONOLOGY AND CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT PURANAS 

From what has been said above regarding the character* and tendencies 
of the extant Puranas it would appear that the majority of them if not 
all are comparatively late works possessing little coming from an early 
date As a matter of fact it is only the Vayu Purana (or rather Vayu 
prokta Purana — the Purana proclaimed by Vayu as it is called in the 
chapter colophons as well as in other places) which has preserved much of 
its ancient if not original materials and as such can be rightly called 
the earliest of the extant Puranic works The very fact that Vayu (the 
Wind god) has been said to be the first speaker of this work seems to 
push up the date of its original composition to a time when Vayu was still 
recognized as an important deity The early origin of the Vayu Purana 
is also shown by the Hanvamsa which repeatedly refers to Vayu as an 
authority as well as by the Mdhdbharata 20 in which the Sage Markandeya 
tells King Janamejaya that he has spoken to the latter about the past and 
future ages by recollecting the Purana proclaimed by Vayu (Vayu 
proktam anusmrtya puranam) However old our present Vayu Purana 
in its original form may have been it was subjected to additions and 
alterations with the progress of time For instance chapters LVIILIX 
dealing with yuga dharma (conduct of the people m different ages) give 
an account of the period ranging from the reign of the Nandas to the end 
of the Andhra rule m Western India and must therefore have been 
written not earlier than ad 200 and chapters LXXIII LXXXIII on 
funeral ceremony which testify unmistakably to the decadent state of 
Buddhism and Jainism could not have been written earlier than the end 
of the second century ad 

A careful study of the Vayu Purana shows that its Palupata character 
is only a later phase But even with this new character this Purana must 
have been highly popular at the beginning of the seventh century because 
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Banabhatta a Pasupata in faith refers to it in his Kadamban 21 and Harsa 
canta and says in the latter that he had this work read out to him in 
his name village By his mention of a Purana in which the whole 
universe has been placed (1 e treated of) in parts 22 Banabhatta points 
definitely to the present Vayu Purana which divides its contents into four 
parts (1) Praknya pada comprising chapters I VI (2) Anusangapcida 
chapters VII LXIV (3) Upodghata pada chapters I XV XCIX and (4) 
U pasamhai a pada chapters Cff It must however be admitted that after 
Banabhatta the Vayu Purana did not cease to receive further additions and 
alterations chapters and verses still continued to be inserted or taken out 
giving finally to this work its present form For instance chapter CIV 
mentions Radha the Tantras and the Sakta philosophy and is consequently 
of very late origin chapters CV CXII praising the holy Gaya m Magadha 
did not really belong to the Vayu Purana because they do not occur m 
all the manuscupts of this work and they very often appear as an mde 
pendent text and many of the verses (especially on funeral ceremony) 
ascribed to the Vayu Purana m the Nibandhas are not found in its present 
text and must therefore have been lost But in spite of such changes 
the V dyu Purana has been able to preserve much of its older materials 
most probably because the Puranic Pasupatas who looked upon this work 
as highly sacied preserved the purity of its text as far as possible for a 
long time and did not allow its contents to be worked upon and changed 
seriously until very late 

The Vayu Purana is a highly interesting and important work dealing 
copiously with the following topics creation and recreation of the uni 
verse measuiement of time origin of Agm Varuna and other gods 
origin and descendants of Atri Bhrgu Angiras and other sages demons 
raksasas gandharvas and pitrs (patriarchs) origin of lower animals birds 
trees and creepers genealogies of ancient kings descended from Vaivasvata 
Manu and Ila (or Ila) and kings of the kaliyuga ending with the Guptas 
of Magadha detailed geogiaphy of the earth divided into seven dvipas 
(continents) and a number of varsas (subcontinents) accounts of people 
living in different continents names and description of the seven nether 
worlds , description of the solar system and the movements of the lumi 
naries description of the four yugas (satya treta dvapara and kali) and 
the fourteen manvantaras (Svayambhuva Svarocisa Auttama Tamasa 
Raivata Caksusa Vaivasvata, Savarmka, Daksa savarna Brahma savarna, 
Dharma savarna Rudra savarna Raucya and Bhautya) It also contains 
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chapters on music different Vedic schools Paiupata yoga duties of the 
Pasupata yogms duties of the people of different castes and orders of life 
funeral ceremonies and so on There are a numbei of interesting myths 
and legends such as those of Siva s destruction of the sacrifice instituted 
by Daksa Pururavas love for and union with Unasi and the birth of 
the Asvins 

The Brahmanda Burma which is called so fpr its dealing with the 
cosmic egg ( brahmanda ) and is virtually the same as the present Vayu 
Parana has been assigned the eighteenth place m almost all the lists of 
eighteen Puranas In view of the facts that this work has sometimes been 
called Vayazilya Brahmanda that it also like the Vayu Parana is said to 
have been proclaimed by Vayu and that its chapters often agree almost 
literally with those of the Vayu Purana F E Pargiter has rightly said 
that originally these two Puranas were not separate This view is supported 
by some of the verses quoted in the Nibandhas from the Vayu Parana 
or Vdyaviya but found only in the present Brahmanda In a few cases 
verses ascribed to the Brahmanda Purana in the works of Ballalasena 
Devanabhatta and Hemadri are found not in the present Brahmanda 
but in the Vayu This also proves the original unity of the texts of the 
two Puranas 

It is not known definitely when ajid why the same original Purana 
which was named most probably after Vayu came to have a second version 
with a different tide A comparison between the dynastic accounts given 
m the Vayu and the Brahmanda shows that the separation took place after 
ad 325 and most probably not earlier than ad 400 for the Brahmanda 
has not only the Vayu s account of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha but 
agrees very closely with the text of the present Vayu The cause of 
separation may be sectarian because m the Brahmanda there are a few 
chapters (viz III XXI ff ) which smack of Vaisnavism On the other hand 
a few chapters of the Vayu Purana especially those on Paiupata vrata and 
yoga are not found in the Brahmanda 

In the Venkateivara Press Edition the Brahmanda Purana consists 
of two parts of which the first is divided like the Vayu Purana into four 
Parts — Praknya Anusanga Upodghata and Upasamhara — and is much 
the same as the present Vayu but the second part styled Lalitopdkhyana 
(Story of Lalita) is dedicated to the Goddess Lalita a form of Durga and 
teaches her worship by Tantric rites So this Lalitopdkhyana must be a 
very late appendage to the Brahmanda Purana 

The thir d most important Purana is the Markandeya which seems to 
come from an early date and to have been non sectanan in its origin This 
work derive*! us name from the ancient sage Markandeya whom Jaimim 
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a pupil of Vyasa approaches for the solution of some doubts laised in his 
mind by the study of the Mahabharata but who refers the latter to the 
four wise birds living on the Vmdhya hills Consequently it is the four 
birds which speak to Jaimmi in chapters IVXLIV although this Purana 
is named after Markandeya It is only in chapters XLV f£ that these 
birds are found to report what Markandeya had said to Kraustuki on the 
five characteristic topics of the Puranas The way in which this work 
refers to the present form and character of the Mahabharata in its opening 
verses and utilizes the contents of the latter in chapters X XLIV shows that 
at least a considerable portion of the present Markandeya Purana including 
the aforesaid chapteis was composed after the Mahabharata had attained 
its present extent content and character 1 e possibly not earlier than a d 
200 From a careful analysis of the entire Markandeya Purana it appears 
that these chapters were added to it about the third century ad 

Chapters LXXXIXCIII of the Markandeya Purana constitute an 
independent and complete work called Devi mdhatmya alias Candi or 
SaptaJati which must have been inserted into it at a comparatively late 
date but certainly not later than a d 600 This Devi mdhatmya glorifies 
the supreme goddess Devi (Durga) in her different forms and is a very 
favourite work of the worshippers of Sakti Its wide popularity is shown 
not only by its innumerable manuscripts still found m all parts of the 
country but also by the large number of its commentaries 

In spite of the many later additions as indicated above the present 
Markandeya Purana contains a large number of chapters (especially XLV 
LXXX and XCIV CXXXVI) which reach back to considerable antiquity 
and must be remnants of the old Purana In these chapters which have 
Markandeya as the original speaker neither Visnu nor Siva occupies a 
prominent place on the other hand Indra and Brahma 24 are much in the 
foreground and the ancient Vedic deities Agni and Surya have been 
praised in several chapters by a number of hymns There are also a large 
number of Sun myths m chapters Cl CX It is highly probable that this 
work was originally composed for popularizing the Srauta and Smarta rites 
which had already begun to be neglected by the people 

Being originally an ancient work the Markandeya Purana deals m 
its comparatively early chapters with creation recreation (including geo 
graphy of the earth especially of Bharatavarsa in Jambu dvipa) the four 
teen manvantaras and the accounts of kings more or less elaborately But 
we find to our great disappointment that this work treats of the genealogies 
of kings very imperfectly omits those of the sages and it remarkably lacks 
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accounts of the dynasties of the kaliyuga On the othei hand it has 
incorporated a good number of chapters on topics usually dealt with in 
the eailier metrical Smrti works and contains a few interesting legends 
of which special mention may be made of those of King Hanscandia whom 
ViSvamitra made to suffer endless sorrow and humiliation of Queen 
Madalasa who gave instructions on self knowledge to hei sons of i\hom 
Alarka was the youngest of King Vipascit who preferred to remain in hell 
for alleviating the sufferings of the sinners there and of King Dama who 
in order to avenge the death of his father Narisyanta cruelly killed 
Vapusmat and offered his flesh and blood to the spmt of his father together 
with the funeral cakes 

Unlike the three Puranas already mentioned the Visnu Purana is a 
sectarian work belonging to the Pancaratras and purely Vaisnava from 
beginning to end Yet it has retained with consideiable faithfulness the 
character of the old unsectarian Puianas It is diuded into six parts called 
annas each of which consists of a number of chapters In the fiist thiee 
sections it deals with creation re creation detailed geography of the earth 
and the atmosphere description of the solar system accounts of the fourteen 
manvantaras names of the twenty eight Vyasas who lived m different ages 
and divided the Vedas rise of the various Vedic schools duties of the 
different castes and orders of life funeral sacrifices and so on m pait 
four it gives often in prose the genealogies and accounts of kings with 
particular care and contains valuable information regarding the dynasties 
of the kaliyuga part five which is the longest is gnen to the sports and 
adventures of the divine Krsna at Vmdavana and Dvaraka and part six 
which is the shortest describes the evils of the kaliyuga and bnth and has 
discourses on yoga which leads to that type of knowledge by which one 
can realize the Supreme Being here none other than Visnu Himself 

The Visnu Purana is an early work composed most probably m the 
last quarter of the thud or the fiist quarter of the fouith century ad 
A lthough it has the charactei much more of a unified work thin of a 
mere compilation it contains numeious such old \erses on creation re 
creation, etc as have been commonly utilized by many of the extant 
Puranas On the othei hand chapters seventeen and eighteen of part 
three which describes the story of Visnu s issuing of Maynmoha (an lllu 
sive figure) ffom his own body for turning the demons on the banks of 
the Narmada into arhats (1 e Jams) and Buddtnsts are m all probability 
later additions Visnu Purana IV 24 also describing the dynasties of 
the kaliyuga must have been revised in later times However this Purana 
has preserved the best text additions and alterations having been made 
in it much less freely than in the other Puranas It lacks chapters on 
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devotional vows holy places etc and is a nch store of interesting myths 
and legends of which those of Dhruva Fratilada and King Bharata are 
interesting 

Ihe Matsya Purana is a voluminous work dealing besides the usual 
topics of the ancient Puranas with devotional vows and forms of worship 
holy places and rivers (especially Prayaga Kadi and the Narmada) gifts of 
\auous tvpes politics omens and portents construction and consecration 
of images of gods and goddesses house building social customs funeral 
ceiemomes and so on It is a conglom.erat.ioa of chapteis taken at different 
times from various sources especially the V ayu Purana and the Visnu 
dharmottara A comparison between the PAaisya, and the Vayu Purana from 
which the fonner took its chapters on the most important topics viz vamsa 
manvantara and vamsanucanta shows that the borrowing from the Vayu 
Purana was made either in the last quarter of the third or the first quarter 
of the fourth century A D and this must be the time of the first composition 
or rather compilation of the present Matsya F*urana It was only at subse 
quent periods that chapters from the Vis mu dharmottara and other works 
were incorporated into this Purana 

The title and die non borrowed chapters (I XII) of the present Matsya 
Purana indicate that this work was orignxally compiled by the Pancaratra 
Vaisnavas somewhere about the river Narmada and it was at a much latei 
date that the Siva worshippers laid their hands on it and modified it with 
additions and alterations 

Like the other early Puranas the Matsya contains a large number of 
stories and legends, of which the following deserve special mention 
Devayani s vain love for Kaca and her ultimate marriage with King 
Yayati Yayati s insatiety even after enjoying life for a long time and his 
consequent transfer of his infirmity to his son Puru &va s burning of the 
city of Tripura and Kartikeya s birth and k-illmg of the demon Taraka 
It should be mentioned here that there are several indications m the 
chapters on Kartikeya s birth which show that the Matsya Purana has 
utilized the story and language of Kalidasa s Jiumara sambhava 

The Bhagavata Purana which is the most popular of the extant 
Puramc works deserves special attention mot only as a literary production 
on account of its language style and metre "but also as a valuable record 
of the theological and philosophical doctxine s of the Bhagavata Vaisnvas 
to whom it exclusively belongs It consists of twelve parts called skandhas 
each divided into a number of chapters ^Althtough it is give * to the praise 
and worship of the divine Krsna who is called a partial incarnation 
(amsaoatdra) or the Bhagavat Himself it deads with all the chaiactenstic 
topics of the ancient Puranas including tlie dynasties of the kaliyuga It 
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is closely connected with the Visnu Pur ana and has used the latter m its 
composition It repeats much more elaborately many of the myths and 
legends of the Visnu Purana and gives the biography of Krsna in greater 
detail Internal and external evidences show that the present Bhagavata 
Purana must ha\ e been written m the sixth century a d and most probably 
in its former half but it can hardly be denied that this work has been 
revised and emended at times There are thiee lists of incarnations of 
Visnu all including the Buddha which differ from one another m length 
and order and the tulasi plant the Tantra and the name Mahapurana 
for the principal Puranas and their ten characteristics have been mentioned 
in sorpe of the chapters 

The description of the Bhagavata Purana as given m Matsya Purana 
LIII does not agree completely with the contents of the present Bhagavata 
So it is highly probable that there was an earlier Bhagavata which was the 
prototype of the present one and from which chapters have been retained 
in the latter It is most probably this earlier work which has been men 
tioned m the Visnu Kurma and other Puranas 

The present K-urna Purana which is divided into two bhagas (paits) 
called purva (former) and uttara (latter) claims to be the first section called 
Brahmi Samhita of a much bigger work consisting of foui samhitas or 
sections namely Brahmi Bhagavati Saun and Vaisnavl Of the remaining 
three samhitas which seem to be lost the extant Kurma Purana gives us 
no further information The Naradiya Purana 2S however contains a list 
of contents of all the four samhitas the contents of the Brahmi Samhita 
agreeing fully with those of our extant Kurma Purana According 
to the Naradiya the Bhagavati Samhita which consisted of five 
padas (parts) and was termed Pancapadi dealt separately in the diffeient 
parts with the duties of the Brahmanas Ksatnyas Valyas Sudras 
and the mixed castes the Saun Samhita was divided into six parts and 
dealt with the six magic acts santi (relief through removal of diseases 
pacification of unfavourable planets) vaHkarana (taming or making one 
subservient) stambhana (arresting another s activities) vtdvesana (causing 
hatred), uccatana (making a person quit his place and occupation) and 
mdrana (causing destruction of another) and the Vaisnavi Samhita was 
divided into four padas dealing with moksa dharma (duties leading to libera 
tion) for the twice bom As to the length of these Samhitas the Naradiya 
Purana says that they contained 6000 4000 2000 and 5000 verses 
respectively 

A careful examination of the present Kurma Purana shows that it was 
originally a PSncaratra work with a considerable Sakta element and that it 
I 106 l 22 
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was composed between ad 500 and 650 but it was later appropriated and 
recast by the Pasupatas towaids the beginning of the eighth century ad 
In its early Visnuite chaiacter this woik approached much like the Visnu 
Pur ana to the old definition of the Purana of five characteristics and lacked 
chapters on holy places Chapters one and tv o of part one and chapters one 
to eleven of part two of this Puiana which have been retained in it from 
its eailiei foim, have been changed by the Pasupatas m such a way that it is 
very difficult to find them out These PaSupatas not only re wrote some of 
the earlier sections giving up otheis that went against their own interest 
but intioduced man) new myths legends accounts of holy places and the 
like m older to attain their sectarian end In later ages the Saktas and the 
Nakuli^a Pasupatas also made further additions of materials but these are 
negligible 

Having been subjected to a destructive recast the present Kurma 
Purana has lost much of the topics characteristic of the older Puianas The 
genealogies of kings and sages as occurring m it are highly imperfect and 
no mention has been made of the dynasties of the kaliyuga Theie are of 
course a few chapters on the geography of the earth and the universe and 
one on the manvantaras In one of the chapters it speaks of the twenty 
eight Vyasas who lived in different ages 

The passing of the Kurma Purana through two mam stages does not 
mean that there was no earlier work bearing the same title It may be that 
die present Kurma Purana in its Visnuite character had an earlier stage m 
which it was bereft of the Sakta element like the present Visnu Purana 

The remaining eleven Puranas as we have them now are all late 
works dealing almost exclusively with religious and social matters and 
containing very little of the five topics characteristic of the older Puranas 
Their late origin is shown definitely by the disagreement between their con 
tents and the description of the Puranas of the same titles as given in the 
Matsya Skanda and Agni Puranas Vamana Lmga Varaha Padma Agm 
Skanda Brahma vawarta and Bhavisya are the results of destructive recasts 
to which their older prototypes were subjected and Naradiya Garuda and 
Brahma are totally new works composed deliberately for replacing the older 
ones bearing the same titles The Vamana Purana as its title and description 
given in the Matsya (LIII 4$ 46) and the Skanda (VII 1 2 68 64) shows was 
originally a Vaisijava work belonging most probably to the Pancaratras It 
was rewritten by the Siva worshippers in the ninth or tenth century ad 
letaimng fragments here and there from its earlier form The Lmga Purana 
is an apociyphal work consisting of two parts and belonging to the I mga 
worshippers who extolled the worship of the phallic symbol of Siva over that 
of his image None of the numerous verses ascribed to the Lmga Purana 
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oi Lamga in the works of Jimutaiahana Vijnane^vara Apararka and many 
others is found in the present Lmga Purana External and internal 
evidences however show that this present Lmga is not a very late work but 
was composed between aj> 600 and 1000 The Varaha Purana is primarily 
a Vaisnava work consisting of different groups of chapters written mainly 
by the Pancaratras and the Bhagavatas in different ages Its original portion 
consisting of chapters I LXXXIX and XCVIII was composed about A 0 800 
and the major portion of the rest was written before ad 1100 Its final 
chapters on Uttara Gokarna appear to have been added to it not earlier 
than ad 1100 by some Siva worshippers who wanted to glorify this Saiva 
holy place in Nepal 

The voluminous Padma Purina belongs principally to the Vaisnavas 
It has come down to us in two distinct recensions the Bengal and the South 
Indian In the former recension which has not yet been printed but which 
is undoubtedly more reliable than the South Indian one the Purana con 
sists of five khandas or parts Srstt Bhumi Svarga Patala and Uttara 
but in the latter recension it has six parts Adi (also called Svarga in certain 
printed editions) Bhumi Brahma Patala Srsti and Uttara Of these 
different khandas the. Adi and the Bhumi are late appendages composed 
after a d 900 The Bhumi khanda in its earlier form treated mainly of 
the geography of the earth but as we have it now it is entirely a Vaisnava 
book of legends composed not earlier than a d 900 In the Bengal Tecen 
sion the Bhumi khanda contains thirteen chapters more of which four deal 
with the geography of the earth ( bhugola ) The Patala khanda contains 
three groups of chapters composed at different times the first group be 
longing to the Ramaite sect the second to the Vaisnavas and the third 
to the Lmga worshippers Internal and external evidences show that this 
khanda cannot be dated earlier than ad 800 The Patala khanda of the 
Bengal recension contains thirty one additional chapters which deal with 
the description of the subterranean regions the story of killing the demon 
Tripura the legends of the kings of the Solar race especially of Rama and 
his descendants and the praise of the Bhagavata Pura a The Svarga 
khanda of the Bengal recension contains accounts of the different regions 
(lokas) and stories of kings and demons and has utilized the Abhtjnana 
iakuntalam and the Raghuvamia of Kalidasa The Srsti khanda can be 
divided into two parts of which the second does not occur m the Bengal 
recension There is evidence to show that this part was added to the 
Srsti khanda after the Mohammedans had established kingdoms m India 
A careful examination of the first part shows that it consists almost entirely 
of chapters taken from the Matsya and the Visnu Puranas and that it was 
first compiled by the Brahma worshippers between ad GOO and 750 it 
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was then taken up by some non Brahmas Vaisnavas Ramaites and Saivas 
who added to it many new chapters between ad 750 and 950 most probably 
in the foimer half of the eighth century a d next the Tantnc Brahmas 
mterpolated some verses or groups of verses after a d 850 and last of all 
the Saktas made further additions The evidence of the Naradiya Purana 
shows that the Srsti khanda with its latest additions must have been com 
plete before ad 1400 The Uttar a khanda is a late conglomeration of 
Vaisnava legends and glorifications and can scarcely be earlier than ad 900 
The Naradiya Purana a Vaisnava work consists of two parts of which 
the first incorporates the entire Brhan naradiya Purana which was composed 
by the Vaisnavas about the middle of the ninth century a d The remaining 
chapteis of the first part are comparatively late additions and some of 
them contain detailed information regarding the contents of the eighteen 
principal Puranas now extant The second part though attached to the 
Naradiya Purana is really an independent work differing m general 
character from the first forty-one chapters of the first part and sometimes 
appearing m manuscripts as an independent text The last forty five 
chapters of this part bear signs of comparatively late dates An 
examination of the contents of the present Naradiya shows that it was first 
compiled some time about the beginning of the tenth centurj ad The 
Agnt and the Garuda Purana are spurious Vaisnava works of encyclopaedic 
character containing almost everything of general interest Of these two 
works the former contains summaries of the Ramdyana Mahabharata 
Hanvamsa Pmgala Chandah Sutra Amarakosa Yuddha jayarnava Hastyd 
yurveda (of Palakapya) etc It incorporates verses or entire chapters of 
many other works such as the Narada Smrti Yajnavalkya Smrti and Visnu 
Purana The Garuda Purdna utilizes the Yajnavalkya Smrti Manu Sam 
hitd Paralara Smrti Brhat Samhita (of Varahamihira) Kalapa Vyakarana 
with Katyayana s additional chapter on verbal derivations Astangahrdaya 
Samhita of Vagbhata II Aha cikitsa of Nakula Canakya raja mti iastra of 
Bhoja and some of the Puranas such as the Bhagavata Kurma Vayu and 
Mdrkandeya According to the Danasagara of Ballalasena these two works 
were forged by the Tantrikas for deceiving the people and they were 
furnished with fictitious genealogies as well as with chapters on lexicography 
testing of gems, and so on External and Internal evidences show that the 
Agm Purana was compiled during the ninth century and the Garuda 
Purana which was modelled on the Agni was compiled in the tenth 
century ad The Brahma Purana is entirely a new work and consists 
mainly of chapters taken from the Mahabharata Harmamia Visnu Purana 
Mdrkandeya Purana and Vdyu Purana Those chapters of this spurious 
work which have not been traced anywhere else, deal chiefly with the praise 
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of the shrines and holy places in Purusottama ksetra (Pun) Konarka 
Ekamraksetra (Bhuvanedvara) and Viraja ksetra (Jajpur) which lie m Onssa 
and belong respectively to the Vaisnavas Sauras Saivas and Saktas As 
the chapters on Konarka Ekamraksetra and Viraja-ksetra must have been 
written by different hands and inserted at comparatively late dates it is 
probable that the present Brahma Purana owed its origin to those Vaisnavas 
of Orissa who wanted to populanze iPurusottama ksetra as a great Vaisnava 
holy place There is evidence to show that this work was compiled 
between a d 900 and 1200 

The Skanda Purana is a voluminous work consisting of a very large 
number of parts most of which have not yet been printed Though like 
the other Puranas the Skanda also was subjected to additions and alterations 
more than once there are chapters in it which were wntten earlier than 
a d 1000 but it seems to contain little which can be dated earlier than 
ad 700 The Brahma vaivarta Purana is one of the latest of the extant 
Puramc works It consists of four parts — Brahma khan da Prakrti khanda 
Ganapatt khanda and Krsnajanma khanda and preaches the worship of 
Krsna and Radha A careful examination of this work shows that it was 
first composed most probably m the eighth century ad and that from 
about the tenth century it began to be changed by the Bengal authors who 
recast it to its present form and contents in. the sixteenth century But in 
spite of this late recast certain portions have been retained m it from an 
earlier form of the Purana The Bhavisya Purana “ itself and the Naradjya 
Purana tell tis that the former work, consisted of five parts (parvans) 
Brahma Vaisnava Saiva Tvastra (or Saura according to the Naradiya 
Purana) and Pratisar^a But the printed edition of the Bhavisya contains 
only four parts Brahma Madhyama Pralisarga and UVtara Of these the 
Madhyamaparvan which is not mentioned anywhere as having formed part 
of the Bhavisya is a late appendage abounding in Tantric elements The 
Pratisargaparvan though nominally mentioned m the Bhavisya (I 1 2 3) 
is practically a new work containing stones about Adam Noah Yakuta 
Taimurlong Nadir Shah Akbar (the emperor of Delhi), Jayacandra Prthvi 
raja Varahamihira Sankaracarya Ramanuja NimbSrka Madhva Jaya 
deva Visnu Svamin Bhat$oji diksita Anandagm Krsna Caitanya Nitya 
nanda Kabira Nanaka Ruidasa and many others It even knows the 
British rule in India and names Calcutta and the Parliament ( asta kausalya) 
The Uttaraparvan though attached to the Bhavisya Purana is really an 
independent work known under the title Bhavisyottara and induded among 
the Upapuranas But very different is the case with the Brdhmaparvan 
the major portion of which must have been written between a.d 500 and 
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900 Besides treating of the duties of women good and bad signs of men 
women and kings and the method of worshipping Brahma GaneSa Skanda 
and the Snakes on different lunar days it contains a large number of 
chapters on Sun worship and solar myths relating especially to the origin 
of the Bhojakas from the Magas of Sakadvipa This parvan has been 
profusely drawn upon by the Nibandha writers 

THE PURANAS AS HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL RECORDS AS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AND AS RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
History in the modern sense of the term was unknown in ancient India 
in spite of the many sided development of her civilization and culture 
but historical tradition chiefly relating to dynastic lists and notable events 
m the lives of kings used to be handed down from generation to generation 
from the most ancient times In the extant Puranas there are various 
indications which show definitely that particular care was taken in early 
times to study and preserve correctly the dynastic lists and accounts which 
later came to be recorded more or less systematically in the Puranas We 
have already seen that out of the eighteen works of this class only six 
namely the Vayu Brahmanda Markandeya Visnu Matsya and Bhdgavata, 
come from comparatively early dates and have more or less the character of 
early Puranas All these six works as also those of the rest which contain 
genealogical lists and accounts trace the different dynasties of ancient India 
to a common mythical ancestor Vaivasvata Manu son of Sfirya (the Sun) 
It has been said that Vaivasvata Manu had nine sons of whom four were 
important namely Iksvaku Nabhanedistha Saryati and Nabhaga Iksvaku 
reigned m Ayodhya and had two sons Vikuksi SaSada and Nimi from whom 
proceeded the dynasties of Ayodhya and Videha respectively The former 
dynasty in which Rama son of Daiaratha was bom m much later days 
is better known as the Aiksvaku dynasty or the Solar race of Ayodhya 
Nabhanedistha reigned m VaiSali and founded the VaiSala dynasty Saryati 
ruled m Anarta (Gujarat) and became the founder of the Saryata dynasty 
of that place and from Nabhaga descended a line of kings of whom 
Rathitara became the ancestor of the Rathltaras Besides the sons men 
tioned above, Vaivasvata Manu had a daughter Ila or according to some 
Puranas a son Ila who was turned into a woman Ila Ila consorted with 
Budha son of Soma (the Moon) and gave birth to a son Pururavas Alia 
who became the progenitor of the Alia 01 Lunar race of Pratisthana 
(Allahabad) Pururavas Alia had six or seven sons of whom Ayu (or Ayus) 
continued the mam line at Pratisthana and Amavasu became the founder 
of the dynasty of Kanyakubja (Kanauj) Ayu had five sons — Nahusa 
Ksatrai rddha (or Vrddhasarman) Rambha Raji and Aneftas, of whom 
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Ksatravrddha founded the Kail dynasty Nahusa s son Yayati had five sons 
who became the founders or distant ancestors of a large number of royal 
families viz the Haihayas Yadavas (among whom Krsna was bom) 
Turvasus Druhyus Anavas Pauravas (among whom Yudhisthira and others 
were bom) and so on Long lists of kings of these dynasties have been given 
in many of the extant Puranas and if these lists were all perfectly true 
some of them would reach back to a time at least 20(30 years before the 
Kaurava Pandava war of the Mahabharata 

After the Mqhabharata war detailed dynastic lists of three royal 
families only namely the Aiksvakus the Pauravas and the kings of 
Magadha continue to be given m the Puranas down to the time of 
Adhisimakrsna who was sixth in descent from Arjuna the hero of the great 
Mahabharata war Of the other royal families the extant Puranas contain 
very incomplete accounts 

Besides the genealogies of kings of the past which ended either with 
the Mahabharata war or about a century later with the reign of 
Adhisimakrsna some of the extant Puranas give m the form of prophecies 
a number of lists of kings of the future kaliyuga and m their accounts 
of such future kings the Vayu Brahmanda Visnu Matsya and Bhagavata 
mdude with the mention of the durations of rules of the different kings 
a few dynasties of the historical period viz the Sisunagas Nandas Mauryas 
Sungas Ranvas Andhras and Guptas all so well known in Indian history 
The ancestors of these dynasties except the Gupta dynasty which has not 
been mentioned in the Matsya Parana are followed by the enumeration 
of a series of other dynasties mostly of low and barbarian origin (Abhiras 
Gardabhilas Sakas Yavanas Tusaras Hfinas etc) which were contem 
poraneous with the former After mentioning all these lines of kings the 
Puranas give a dreary description of the social condition m northern India 
which was consequent upon the foreign invasions and the spread of the 
non Brahmamcal and anti Brahmamcal religious systems F E Pargiter 
has critically examined the texts of the five Puranas mentioned above and 
shown their importance in reconstructing the history o£ these dynasties 

Although as the evidence of the Vedic Buddhistic and other works 
as well as of the inscriptions shows there can be little doubt about the fact 
that ancient Indian historical tradition as now found recorded in the 
Puranas was m its origin very often based on facts the connection of all 
these dynasties as given m the Puranas except a few of the kaliyuga with 
a common mythical ancestor is unconvincing It is also dear how myth 
has played an important part in the shaping of the genealogical lists and 
accou'nts of the extant Puranas from early times As a matter of fact the 
present Puranas came gradually to lose their ancient character from about 
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the beginning of the Christian era if not earlier and to turn into books of 
religious and social interest Genealogies of kings and sages were treated 
with increasing neglect and sometimes forged and facts were unscrupulously 
and complacently mixed with fiction for pleasing the common people 
Consequendy the extant Puranas m their present forms have to be used 
with the greatest caution for any historical purpose Another difficulty 
which confronts every reader of the Puranas is the want of critical editions 
of these works Not even, the Vayu Parana which is the most important 
of all the Puranic works for its valuable contents has been edited critically 
by comparmg the manuscripts of different provinces of India It is only 
the intensive and comparative study of the Puranas based on highly critical 
editions which can help us to some extent in reconstructing the political 
history of pre Buddhist India But unfortunately most of the comparatively 
early Puranic works or portions thereof which were replaced by others of 
more recent dates have been lost for ever 

No less important are the Puranas for tracing the social development 
of the ancient Hindus The aphoristic and the metncal Lawbooks 
(Dharma Sutras and Dharma sastras) of the orthodox Brahmanas give us 
pictures of only the ideal Brahmanical society m different ages but they do 
not help us m any way in understanding how far the Brahmanical ideas 
were followed m practice or how the people at large led their life It is 
the Puranas which can be our mam guides in this direction only if we use 
them with proper discnmination and judgement It should be mentioned 
here that the Puranas are not works of social history but references to social 
condiUons in them are often incidental and sometimes intentional The 
Puranas make it clear to us that Hindu society in ancient India unlike 
that of the present time was a living one with great vital force which could 
mould itself according to circumstances and absorb easily and without much 
ado not only the numerous native tribes scattered all over the country but 
also hordes of casteless foreigners who poured into this land during the few 
centuries preceding and following the Christian era 

Among the other subjects of interest dealt with m the present Puranas 
is geography which came to be introduced from early times in connection 
with re creation and many of the extant Puranas contain a few chapters 
each on this topic According to Puranic tradition the earth consisted of 
seven dvipas or continents namely Janjbu dvipa Plaksa dvlpa Salmali 
dvipa Ku$a dvipa Kraufica-dvipa fiaka dvipa and Puskara dvipa each of 
which was divided into a number of varsas or subcontinents These dvipas 
were surrounded by seven oceans containing water having the taste respec 
lively of salt sugar cane-juice wine clarified butter curd milk and good 
drinking water The Jambu-dvipa which occupied the central position, 
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had in its middle a golden mountain called Meru from which a number 
of other mountains including the Himalaya radiated in diff erent directions 
like the petals of a lotus This dvipa was divided into nine varsas or sub 
continents one of which was called Bharatavarsa (India) The Puranas 
supply information about all the seven dvipas — about their measurements 
their mountains and rivers their residents their presiding deities the 
longevity and general standard of morality of the people and other details 
but give special attention to the description of Jambu dvipa and more 
particularly of Bharata varsa which m early times occupied a much bigger 
area than at present and which has been praised as the karma bhumi (place 
for work) for those who aspire after heaven or final liberation Although 
the chapters on geography still contain in spite of later modifications much 
valuable information about the topography of the ancient world especially 
of India it is rather disappointing to find that the Puramc geographical 
tradition also like the dynastic accounts has been influenced considerably 
by mythology 

The encyclopaedic character of the present Puranas is not universal 
but is peculiar to only three of them namely the Matsya Agni and Garuda 
which besides dealing with the usual Purana topics contain chapters on 
astronomy astrology chiromancy superstitions omens and portents medi 
cal science treatment of children suffering under the influence of unfavour 
able planets treatment of cows horses and elephants knowledge of snakes 
treatment of snake bite knowledge of precious stones coronation and duties 
of kings politics science of war archery use of other arms agriculture 
gardening metrics grammar lexicography dramaturgy poetics music 
dancing architecture construction of images of deities and so on In 
dealing with the topics mentioned these Puranas sometimes give summaries 
of ancient Sanskrit works such as the Ramayana Mahabharata Harivamsa, 
etc and often plagiarize verses or even entire chapters from other standard 
works some of which have already been mentioned in connection with 
analysing the contents of the Agni and the Garuda Purana The chapters 
on omens and portents of the Matsya Purana must have been based on an 
ancient work (viz Vrddha Garga Samhita) ascribed to Vrddha Garga Thus 
by turning themselves into something like encyclopaedias the above three 
Puranas have attained additional Interest and importance m that they have 
preserved summaries and fragments of ancient works some of which have 
been lost for ever 

For this new character the Matsya Purana is undoubtedly indebted to 
the Vtsnu dharmattara which was written either in southern Kashmir or 
m the northernmost part of the Punjab sometime during the fifth century 
ad and from which the Matsya Purana has taken a large number of 
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chapters including those dealing with some of the topics mentioned above 
The Agm Purana -which as F E Targiter says followed the Matsya tradi 
tion as regards the Aiksvaku genealogy must have imitated the latter work 
in its new character more successfully and the Garuda Purana was clearly 
modelled on the Agnt It is not known what led the Visnu dharmottaia to 
appeal m such a new character It may be that from the fourth century a d 
the Hindus began to feel keenly the necessity not only of popularizing the 
study of the different branches of Sanskrit learning as against the literary 
activities of the Buddhists Jains and others but also of increasing the 
importance of the Puranas as repositories of knowledge so that these might 
find favour with highly educated people also 

But it is as religious works that the Puranas have been respectfully 
studied for centuries and are still read by the people of this country 
because these works have shown them the easiest way of attaining peace and 
perfection in life and have put forth often in the forms of myths and stones 
easy solutions of those difficult problems with which one is sure to be con 
fronted in one s religious and social life As a matter of fact the Puranas 
have rendered the greatest service m effecting the racial and religious 
unification of the diverse people of India They have treated every religious 
faith of the soil unless it was dogmatically atheistic with respect and with 
a synthetic attitude and accorded to it a position m the Puramc pantheism 
by explaining its deity and its principles through a reconciliation of the 
teachings of Samkhya*and Vedanta It is the Puranas which have brought 
about unity m diversity and taviglit religious toleration to the followers 
of different faiths by making them realize that God is one though called 
by different names It is mainly through these works that the Vedic ideas 
and ideals of religion and society have survived up to the present day and 
got wide circulation among the people of India and outside The Puranas 
are therefore perfectly justified when they say 

Yo vtdySccaturo veddn jsangopamsado dvijah 
Na cet puranam sarrmcl-yan naiva sa syad vicaksanah 
Itihdsa purdnabhyarn veekm samupabrmhayet 
Bibhety alpa srutad wdo mam ayam praharifyati 

That twice bom (Brahrnana) who knows the four Vedas with the Angas 
(supplementary sciences) and the Upamsads should not be (regarded as) 
proficient unless he thoroughly knows the Purana He should reinforce 
the Vedas with the Itihasa and the Purana The Vedas is afraid of him who 
is deficient m traditional knowledge (thinking) He will hurt me 
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The harmony which the Puranas brought about in the doctrines of 
knowledge action and devotion and m the Vedic and non Vedic vievss 
of life and conduct exerted its influence in all stiata of Hindu society with 
the result that the life of the average Hindu of the present day presents a 
texture into which vanous ideas and practices of different times and legions 
have been intei woven with an unparalleled symmetry In. the eyes of a 
non Hindu the Puramc culture and religion appear as a bundle of contra 
dictions Yet a Hindu finds nothing difficult or inconsistent m his ideas 
and practices and leads his life with perfect ease and harmony He is 
rarelv found to be absolutely foreign to the truths of life and conduct his 
ancestors discovered for him Even an illiterate Hindu living far away 
from the seats of learning is not totally ignorant of the principles and 
philosophical truths taught m the Puranas and as a result he has a very 
bioad view of life and a deep sense of tolerance and accommodation which 
can rarely be expected elsewhere of a person like him This is so only 
because of the fact that the epics and the Puranas have placed a very 
important part in the life of the Hindus for more than two thousand years 
They have brought home to the common man the wisdom of the saints 
of the highest order without creating any discord The authors of these 
works took every individual into consideration and made such prescriptions 
as would benefit him in his social and leligious life In giving recognition 
to a man s personal worth they slackened the rigours of the caste system 
and declared Being remembered or talked of or seen or touched a devotee 
of the Lord even if he be a Candala purifies (the people) easily 27 They 
allowed greater freedom to women anjl Sudras m social and religious 
matters with the result that these neglected members of Hindu society 
could have their own religious life and worship their deities themselves 
The religion and philosophy professed by the Puranas had such a great 
appeal that even scholars philosophers or religious reformers like Vijnana 
Bhiksu Ramanuja Madhva Vallabha and Jiva Gosvamin to mention only 
a few very frequently drew upon the Puranas in their own works 
in support of their philosophical views and this utilization led to the 
greater popularity of these works with all grades of Hindu population 

Sectarian excesses are sometimes found in the extant Puranas but these 
are due to the want of proper understanding of the idea of absolute or 
unswerving devotion (aikantiki bhakti) on which the Puramc religion is 
principally based and it is owing to this basic idea that Brahma Visnu 
Siva and other deities have been praised individually as the highest one 
in some Purana or other 

* Varaha Purana CCXX 88 
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CONCLUSION 

From the above survey of the eighteen principal Puranas it is evident 
that these works have been utilized through centuries not only for educating 
the mass mind and infusing it with the nobler ideas of life but also for tact 
fully solving the religious social and economic problems which were created 
m ancient India by the rise of various religious movements and die repeated 
invasions made by foreign races A careful analysis of the devotional vratas 
for instance will amply testify to the Puranic Brahmana s deep insight into 
human nature as well as to their intelligence m cleverly tackling the 
various problems especially those relating to women from whom the 
life and spirit of a race proceed It is undeniable that the extant Puranas 
can only on rare occasions claim for themselves any real merit as literary 
productions but it must be admitted that in addition to their character as 
records of ancient geography and political history they are of inestimable 
value from the point of view of the history of religion and culture of the 
ancient Hindus As a matter of fact these works afford us more than 
other works of the time a great insight in to all phases and aspects of 
Hinduism as well as into the inner spirit of the Hindu social system with 
its adaptability in all ages and under all circumstances however unfavmr 
able They therefore deserve far more careful study than has hitherto 
been devoted to them 
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THE UPAPURANAS 


THE EXTENT ANTIQUITY AND ORIGIN OF THE UPAPURANA LITERATURE 

T HE longstanding tradition current m all provinces of India limits 
the number of the Mahapuranas to eighteen but the Purana literature 
certainly extends beyond this traditional number The class of works 
designated as Upapurana consists of a large number of compilations some 
of which are extensive and important while a few can rightly claim to have 
originated much earlier than many of the so called Mahapuranas now 
extant But unfortunately all these works have been given much less 
importance than the Mahapuranas and they are differentiated from the 
latter by styling them as secondary Puranas It is undoubtedly due to the 
disparaging prefix upa (secondary) that these works have been treated 
with indifference by scholars ancient and modern 1 although their 
importance as records of the social and religious history of India from the 
Gupta period downward can by no means be overlooked 

As in the case of the Mahapuranas a claim has been made in the 
Puranas Smrtis etc that the Upapuranas also are eighteen m number 
even though some of the authorities making such a daim give evidence of 
their knowledge of the existence of a larger number of Upapuranas a but 
unlike those of the Mahapuranas the different lists of eighteen Upa 
puranas seldom agree with one another with regard to the titles of the 
individual works The list given in the Kurma Purana (1 1 17 20) shows 
the following names (1) Adya (Sanatkumdroktd) (2) Narasimha (3) Skanda 
(4) Swadharma (5) Durvasasokta (declared by the Sage Durvasas) (6) 
Naradtya (7) Kapila (8) Vamana (9) USanasenta (declared by the Sage 
USanas) (10) Brahmanda (11) Varuna (12) Kalika (13) Maheivara (14) 
Samba (15) Saura (16) Paraiarokta (declared by the Sage ParaSara) (17) 
Manca v 18) Bhargava 

For an idea of the work done by scholars on the Upapuranas see R C Hazra Studies 

in the Upapuranas Vol IplFNl „ u 

For example after expressly mentioning that the Upapuranas are eighteen in number 
and then giving their titles the Brhaddharma Purana (1 25 27) clearly intimates its knowl 
edge of the Manca Kapila and other Upapuranas which were outside the group of eighteen 
but were equally authoritative In the present article the following editions of the Puianas 
and Upapuranas have been used Bhagavata Purana — Ed Vangavasi Press Calcutta Fifth 
Edition 1334 b s Bhavisya Purana— "Ed VenkateSvara Press Bombay 1897 Brhaddharma 
Purana — Ed Vangavasi Press Calcutta Second Edition 1314 b s Deal Bhagavata Purana— 
Ed RSmateia Pandeya Samskrta Pustakalaya Banaras Samvat 1984 Kurma Purana — Ed 
Vaiteavasi Press Calcutta Second Edition 1332 bs Matsya Purana— Ed Vanga\Ssi Press 
Calcutta 1316 bs NUradfya Purana — Ed Venkatclvara Press Bombay saka 1854 Saw a 
Purana — Ed AnandaSrama Sanskrit Series Poona Second Edition 1924 Siva Pin ana — Ed 
Vaftgavasi Press Calcutta 1314 b s 
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The Brhaddharma Purdna (1 25 23 26) gives the following eighteen 
(1) Adipurdna (2) Aditya (3) Brhannaradiya (4) Naradiya (5) Nandiivara 
Purdna (6) Brhannandiivara (7) Samba (8) Knyayogasdra (9) Kahkd 
(10) Dharmapurana (11) Visnudharmottara (12) Sivadharma (13) Visnu 
dharma (14) Vamana (15) Varuna (16) Ndrasimha (17) Bhargava (18) 
Brhaddharma The list of Upapuranas given in Ek&mra Purdna (i 20 b 23) 
are (1) Brhanndrasimha (2) Brhadvaisnava (3) Garuda (4) Brhannaradiya 
(5) Naradiya (6) Prabhdsaka (7) Lilavati Purdna (8) Devi (9) Kaltka (10) 
Alike taka (11 ) Brhannandi (12) Nandiketvara (13) Ekdmra (14 ) Ekapada 
(15) Laghubhagavata (16) Mrtyunjaya (17) Angirasaka (18) Samba A 
good number of similar but more or less varying lists can be collected 
from different sources and m spite of the mention of a particular Upa 
purana m different lists under different titles these lists supply us with 
the titles of many more Upapuranas than eighteen As a matter of fact 
the number of the Upapuranas was far greater than this and an examina 
tion of a multitude of Sanskrit works has yielded information on a 
hundred Upapuranas including those mentioned m the different lists 
But it can hardly be denied that there were many other Upapuramc works 
which have been lost altogether without leaving any trace of their existence 

The fact that this extensive Upapurana literature includes works of 
comparatively late dates does not prove that the whole literature has a 
late beginning Lists of eighteen Upapuranas occur m the Kurma 
Purdna Garuda Purdna etc Hemadn quotes twice in his Caturvarga 
cmtdmani the verses of the Kurma Purdna on the names of the eighteen 
Upapuranas and Ballalasena refers in his Dana sagara to the lists of Upa 
puranas as occurring in the Kurma Purdna and the Adi Purdna On the 
other hand MaUya LIII names only those four Upapuranas namely 
Narasimha Nandi Samba and Aditya which were well established in 
society (lake ye sampratisthitdh) and thus betrays its knowledge of a few 
more Upapuranas and at the same time its ignorance of any group of 
eighteen These and similar other evidences which can be adduced from 
different sources show that the date of formation of the group of eighteen 
Upapuranas should be placed between a d 650 and 800 

This approximate date of the grouping must not be taken to be the 
date of composition of the individual works forming the group, because 
all the eighteen Upapuranas which do not belong to any particular sect 
or locality could not have been written at the same time The mention 
of the Ndrasimha Nandi Sdmba and Aditya m Matsya LIII shows that 
there were Upapuranas written much earlier than the date of the formation 
of the group and such formation could be possible only when in course 
of time the Upapuranas attained the number eighteen It can be taken, 
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Though from these evidences it is clear that the above theory put 
forth by the Matsya Purana is one of long standing and wide acceptance 
an examination of the Upapuranas themselves shows that these works do 
not often look upon this theory with the same respect as the principal 
Puranas or other works do In a large number of cases the Upapuranas 
are found to style themselves simply Purana and not Upapurana and to 
try to pass on their own merit without caring to attach themselves to any 
of the principal Puranas for the sake of authority 8 and m a few cases 
they even vie with the principal Puranas by laying claim to their position 7 
Sometimes they are found to go a step further and claim to be superior 
to the Mahapuranas 8 It is to be noted that the older of the extant Upa 
puranas (such as the Devi Purana the Narasimha Purana and the Samba 
Purana) do not give any list of Upapuranas nor do they seem to be familiar 
with their common title Upapurana or with the theory of their origin 
which makes them mere supplements to the principal Puranas This 
disagreement between the time honoured theory and the actual practice 
of the Upapuranas especially of the older ones naturally raises doubt as 
to the degree of truth contained m this theory So m order to acquaint 
ourselves with the actual state of things and thus to explain successfully 
this disagreement between theory and practice we shall have to investigate 
into the origin of the Upapuranas 

After the group of the eighteen Puranas had been formed 8 there 
came into prominence many sub sects which arose from the main sects 
mentioned above either directly or by identifying their deities which were 
often of local origin with one or other of the prominent deities of the 
xmin sects In addition to these there were nlso other independent sects 
such as Saura 10 and Sakta which began to hold the field and act rivalry 
with the sects already established in the country These sub sects and 
independent sects also had their $m5rta adherents who interpolated 
chapters in the Puranas of the already established group and m some 
cases wrote new and independent works styled Purina 11 in order to 

* As examples we may name the NSrasnhha PurSna Devi PurSna Kahka Purana etc 

For instance in its rSyavlya Sarhhtta (i 1 41) the Stva Purana lays claim to the position 

of a principal PurSna the Detn BhSgavata tries to take the position of the famous BhBgavata 
of the Vaisnavas by subordinating the latter to the status of an UpapurSna the Kahka PurSna 
claims to be the real BhSgavata PurSna mentioned in the lists of the eighteen principal PurSnas 
and so on 

* For instance the ParSSara UpapurSna regards the UpapurSnas as more substantial 
(saratara) than the PurSpas 

See chapter sixteen 

Though Sun worship is of very ancient origin the Saura sect with Persian elements in 
the cult of the Sun became prominent in India much later See Farquhar Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India pp 151 3 R G Bhandarkar Vatsnavism Sawism and Minor 
Religious Systems pp 153 5 

1 It J s to be noted that the Matsya Purana (LIII 60) mentions a Nandi Purana (and 
not Nandi UpapurSna ) although the latter is called an upa bheda (sub section) 
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propagate their own ideas Thus with the progress of time the number 
of the Puranas was further increased with fresh additions But as the 
followers of the famous group of the eighteen Puranas had the firm 
conviction that there could be no Purana beyond the famous eighteen 
they were unwilling to assign to these new Puramc works a status equal 
to that of the famous Puranas On the other hand these new Puramc 
works had become too well known and popular to be ignored totally So 
they introduced into the Matsya Purana the passage already cited to the 
effect that any Purana different (prthak) from the famous eighteen 
should be known to have originated from any one of them Thus it 
appears the original position of the eighteen Puranas and the rigidity of 
their number were maintained and the new Puramc works also were given 
a position of authority 

The above theory of the Matsya Purana influenced not only the later 
Puranas but also the Upapuranas m some cases and gave rise to the common 
title Upapurana 12 for the new Puramc works by recognizing them as mere 
supplements of the famous eighteen The new Puramc works thus came to 
be grouped under the common title Upapurana in some of the extant 
Puranas and Upapuranas Some of the new Puramc works are actually 
found as supplements to one or other of the eighteen Puranas or call 
themselves Upapuranas in spite of their independent character 

CONTENTS AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPAPURaNAS 

As to the contents of the Upapuranas the Saura Purana says that since 
a purana is to deal with five characteristic topics the subject matter of the 
Upapuranas also includes them as they are nothing but supplementary 
works ( khila ) According to the Bhagavata and the Brahmavawarta Purana 
the characteristics which a secondary purana should have are five while a 
principal one is to have ten which are nothing but an elaboration of the 
traditional five Whatever may be the views about the contents of the 
Upapuranas an examination of the Upapuranas shows that very few of 
them conform even approximately to the above view In spite of the 
great influence of the old tradition that a purana is to deal with five 
subjects the Upapuranas which are more adapted to suit the purposes 
of local cults and usages and the religious needs of different sects than the 
Mahapuranas and which arose at a time when the genealogies began to 

The Narastrhha Purana Samba PurSna Devi Purina etc call themselves Purana anfi 
not UpapurSna . . , 

The BhSgavata PurSna (XII 7 10 and 22) divides the Puramc works into two classes— 
(i) Alpa or KsuUaka and (u) Mahat but the passage in which this classification occurs is of a 
very late date 
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be neglected are never found to be serious about the genealogies of kings 
and sages In those cases m which the Upapuianas include such genealogies 
the ancient kings especially of the Solar and Lunai dj nasties are the chief 
points of interest probably because of then giving a stamp of antiquity 
vnd Tuthoi ity to these works and nothing is said about any of the dynasties 
of the kaliyuga Even as regards those genealogies which have been 
included in the Upapuranas no care has been taken to preserve their 
coirectness and new myths and legends have been unscrupulously 
fabricated and attached to the important names in th^e genealogies But 
m spite of such defects the Upapuianas are of gieat value fiom the point 
of view of the history of religion and society as they afford us a deep insight 
into then various phases and aspects They supply us with valuable 
infoimation about the different branches of science and literatuie developed 
in ancient India and render us inestimable help in reconstructing at least 
partially some of those monumental Sanskrit works which have been lost 
for ever In these respects the Upapuianas are sometimes more important 
than the Mahapuranas which attained a position so authoritative and 
enviable from an early date for they were often woiked upon by the 
diffeient sectaries and in some cases bodily replaced by later works 
retaining only the earlier titles So the texts of the Mahapuranas which 
are the results of innumerable changes modifications and interpolations 
made in diffeient times and by diffeient sects is scarcely reliable and can 
be used only with great caution and careful discrimination But very 
different is the case with the Upapuranas which probably on account of 
their secondary position have been worked upon much less freely by 
the later redactors and interpolators I hey have thus been able to 
preserve in a number of cases their older materials along with their dis 
tmctive sectarian character It is for this reason that among the extant 
Upapuranas there are some which are much older than many of the extant 
Mahapuranas The persons who subjected the Upapuranas to innovations 
described above often belonged to those sects to which the respective 
Upapuranas originally belonged So m spite of their modifications 
interpolations or totally new literary content they are to be valued as the 
records of changes undergone in different ages by the respective sects for 
Which these works were originally Written and the hands of people 
belonging to more sQci* rttw* oae being scarcely laid on any one of them 
their study n generally a little easier than that of the extant Mahapuranas 
The Upapurana literature now available may be broadly divided into 
the following groups m accordance with the religious views they profess 
(1) Vaisnava (2) Sakta (3) Saiva, (4) Saura (5) Ganapatya and (6) non 
sectarian 
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THE VAISNAVA UPAPURANAS 

The most important among the Vaisnava Upapuranas are the Visnu 
dharma Visnudharmottara Narasimha Brhannaradiya and Knya yoga sara 
of which the first four are Pancaratra works and the last belongs to the 
Bhagavatas The Visnudharma and the Visnudharmottara were originally 
known as sastras and it was much later that they came to be recognized 
as Upapuranas because of their Puramc character According to tradition 
as well as to the Visnudharmottara itself the Visnudharma and the Visnu 
dharmottara constitute one complete work known by the general title 
Visnudharma and it was most probably for this reason that Alberum took 
both these works to be one and made citations from the Visnudharmottara 
under the name Visnudharma 

The Visnudharma 13 which has been mentioned as a sastra m the 
Bhavisya Purana is a voluminous work dealing mainly with Vaisnava 
philosophy and rituals It also contains a few chapters on political adminis 
tration ( danda mti ) some on the duties of women and a good number of 
myths and legends Although it is an important work frequently drawn 
upon by the Smrti writers such as Apararka Jimutavahana Ballalasena 
Devana Bhatta and Hemadu it has not yet been printed A few manu 
scripts of this work have been preserved in London Berlin Nepal and 
Calcutta From internal and external evidence it appears that the work 
was compiled some time during the third century a d with the definite m 
tention of spreading the Vaisnava faith as against the heresies especially 
Buddhism 

The Visnudharmottara 14 which is the most important and interesting 
in the whole range of the Upapurana literature is an extensive and ency 
clopaedic work not only containing stories myths and legends but also 
dealing with cosmology and cosmogony geography astronomy and astrology, 
division of time pacification of unfavourable planets and stars omens and 
portents genealogies (mainly of kings and sages) manners and customs 
marriage proper conduct and duties of women penances results of actions, 
rules about devotional vows ( vratas ) and funeral ceremonies (iraddha) de 
scription and praise of various kinds of donations duties of Vaisnavas praise 
of holy places law and politics science of war archery anatomy pathology 
medicine treatment of diseases of human beings (including children) and 
animals such as cows horses and elephants cookery manufacture of per 
fumes horticulture grammar lexicography metrics rhetoric dramaturgy 

For a detailed analysis of this work as well as of the Visnudharmottara Narasirhha 
Purana Brhannaradiya PurUna and KrtyU yoga s&ra see Hazra Studies in the Upapuranas 

Ed Venkatefvara Press Bombay &ka 1334 
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dancing vocal and instrumental music image making sculpture painting 
architecture Vaisnava theology and so on 

Though appearing to be ambitious the Visnudharmottara has more 
the character of a compilation than of an original work It contains 
summaries of and extracts and isolated verses from some of the early works 
such as the Mahabharata the Bhagavad Gita various Upanisads (especially 
the Svetasvatara ) astronomical and astrological works of Garga Vrddha 
Garga Paiasaia and others Smrti works of Manu Yajnavalkya Visnu 
Nirada and others Bharata s Natya sastra and so on It also gives us valu 
able information regarding the various types of works which enriched 
Sanskut literature before the time of its composition It is a matter of great 
regret that many of the works utilized and referred to m the Visnudharmot 
tara have been lost for ever The Visnudharmottara must have been com 
piled between a d 400 and 500 either in Kashmir or m the northernmost 
part of the Punjab It is a very popular work and its contents have been 
extensively utilized by the Smrti writers 

The Nrsimha Parana 15 which is a work of the Pancaratras with Bhaga 
vata inclination is one of the oldest of the extant Upapuranas It glorifies 
Narasimha a form of Visnu and takes him to be identical with Narayana 
eternal Brahman As is usual with Puiamc works it deals with the five 
characteristic topics of the Puranas and has a few chapters on manners and 
customs practice of yoga and the methods and praise of Narasimha worship 
It contains short genealogical lists of the kings of the Solar and the Lunar 
dynasty the former ending with the Buddha son of Suddhodana and the 
latter with Ksemaka grandson of the famous Udayana and Vasavadatta 
Among the myths and legends described in it that of Yama and YamI is the 
most interesting This work was translated into Telugu about a d 1300 and 
is profusely drawn upon by the Smrti writers early and late It is familiar 
with the Mahabharata and the Ramayana mentions the Visnu Parana and 
the extinct Varaha Parana and utilizes the Vayu Parana in its story of the 
birth of the twin gods Alvins These facts show that it was composed 
most probably in the latter half of the fifth century It contains a few 
chapters (XLI XLIII LX1V and LXVIII) and a good number of grouped 
or isolated verses which were inserted later by the Pancaratras and the 
Bhagavatas Chapters (LVII LXI) of this Upapurana are found to appear 
as an independent Smrti work bearing the title Hdrila Samhtta or ' Laghu 
harita Smrti 1# 

1 Ed Gopal Narayan and Co Bombay Second Ed 1911 
See Onavirniati Samhtta (Ed Vangavasi Press Calcutta) pp 127 39 Dharma sailra 
Samgraha (Ed JTvananda Vidyasagara Calcutta) Vol I pp 172 ft 
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The Brhannaradiya Purana which is included only m the lists of 
Upapuranas given in two Puranas the Ekdmra and the Brhaddharma has 
been published in Calcutta by the Vanga\asi Press and the Asiatic Society 
It also is a work of the Pancaratras with a Bhagavata inclination and 
describes the Vaisna\a festivals and ceremonies illustrated by various legends 
Some chapters of it are devoted to the glorification of the Ganges the duties 
of the castes and orders funeral sacrifices and expiations and so forth It 
is pre eminently a work on devotion to Visnu which is said to have ten 
gradations (vi7 tamasadhama tamasa madhyama etc ) and to be the only 
means of attaining salvation It presents Mahavisnu who becomes Brahma 
the inferior Visnu and Siva through the three gunas and states that Visnu s 
Sakti which permeates the whole world and effects its creation preserva 
tion and destruction is known by such names as Laksmi Uma Durga 
BhaiatT Bhadra Kali and is the Prakrti and Maya which subjects creatures 
to rebirth It is tolerant of Saivism and warns people against differentiation 
between Brahma Visnu and Siva Various internal and external evidences 
and the use of this work first and almost exclusively by the Bengal 
Smrti writers show that it must have been written between a d 750 and 900 
either in Bengal or in that part of Orissa which was adjacent to Bengal 
The Kriya yoga sara 17 which is included m the list of Upapuranas given 
in Brhaddharma Purana (l 25) conceives of Mahavisnu (l e krsna) as iden 
tical with Paramatman and recommends the study of the Bhagavata Purana 
It advocates b hakti lays special stress on dasya bhakti and describes Kriya 
yoga yoga by work which it takes to consist of (i) worship of Ganga Sri 
and Visnu (u) donation (m) devotion to Brahmanas (iv) observance of the 
ekada&x vrata (v) regard for dliatn trees and tulasi plants and (vi) hospitality 
to guests It records valuable information on the state of religion and 
society in Bengal consequent upon the spread of Buddhism and other non 
Vedic and anti Vedic religious systems and mentions some interesting rites 
and customs prevalent in eastern Bengal It is a distinct and independent 
work of Bengal and most probably of its eastern part and must have been 
composed towards the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century a d Besides the Vaisnava Upapuranas mentioned above there are 
a few others viz BhSrgava Upapurana Dharma Purana Purusottama 
Purana Adi Purana and Kalki Purana of which the first three are still 
preserved in manuscripts and must have been written earlier than a d 1200 
and the last two are comparatively late works of minor importance 


Ed Vangavasi Press Calcutta Also printed with the Venkafesvara Press Ed of the 
Padma Purana 
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THE SAKTA UPAPURANAS 

Among the Upapuranas dealing with Sakti worship the following have 
come down to us Devi Parana, Kalika Parana Mahu Bhagavata Devi 
Bhagavata Bhagavati Parana Candi Parana (or Candikd Parana) and Sati 
Parana (also called Kail or Kalika, Parana) Of these the first four which 
are more important are now available m print and the rest in manu 
scripts It is remarkable that all the Sakta Upapuranas mentioned above 
have been much influenced by the Tantras 

The Devi Purana 18 as we have it now is only a part of the original 
work which must have been a much bigger one It is one of the most 
important of the Sakta Upapuranas and deals mainly with the exploits and 
worship of Devi who though being the primordial and pre eminent Energy 
incarnated herself as Vmdhyavasmi on the Vmdhya Hills It contains 
various interesting stories and records important information about the 
following different incarnations of Devi and her original nature her rela 
tionship with Siva and other gods Sakta iconography and Sakta vows and 
worships Saivism (as related to Saktism) Vaisnavism Brahmaism and 
Ganapatyaism warfare the construction of towns and forts the means 
of their protection the different Vedic schools the Upavedas Angas and 
Upangas the science of medicine manuscripts and the method of their 
copying the script and materials to be used for the purpose the character 
istics of the scribes the method of making gifts to these holy places (m 
connection with which many countries and towns of historical interest have 
been named) different kinds of gifts customs and usages and so on It 
was written m Bengal most probably somewhere near Tamluk during 
the seventh century ad It should be mentioned here that the method of 
Devi worship as given in this Upapurana is very different from that follow 
ed in present day Bengal 

The present Kalika Purana ” which was written somewhere m or very 
near about KHmarupa m Assam is regarded as one of the most authoritative 
works by the comparatively late Nibandha writers especially as regards Sakti 
worship It deals with the exploits and worship of Kali or Kalika who is 
primarily the yoga mdra and maya of Visnu but who later became the wife 
of Siva as Sati daughter of Daksa and Kali or Kalika daughter of Himavat 
for the good of the world and m connection with these topics it narrates 
many interesting stories (including that of the birth of Sita and Naraka from 
the sacrificial ground of King Janaka of Videha) and introduces chapters on 
the mountains rivers and holy places of Kamarupa, duties and conduct of 

Ed Vangavasi Press Calcutta Second Edition 1334 b s 
Bombay Skf 1829 C,tama 1816 BS Als0 P ubllshed VeAk^ar* Press, 
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kings construction o£ forts manners and customs and so on This Upa 
purana was written not later than ad 1100 and most probably in the tenth 
or eleventh century and it contains valuable materials for the study of the 
social religious and even political history of Kamarupa 

The Maha Bhagavata 20 which is distinct from the Bhagavata Maha 
purana advocates Saktism with a Sarva tendency It conceives Kali as Para 
brahman as well as the wife and Sakti (Energy) of Siva and narrates many 
interesting and to some extent peculiar stories such as those of Kali s 
exploits as Sati Parvati Ganga Krsna etc her appearance as the ten Maha 
vidyas her worship by Rama for killing Ravana and so on It should be 
mentioned here that most of these stones are found to occur with their 
characteristics in many of the Sanskrit and vernacular works of Bengal 

The Maha, Bhagavata which the Bihaddharma Purana includes among 
the eighteen Mahapuranas must not be taken to be an early work Internal 
and external evidences show that it was written in Bengal and most prob 
ably in its eastern part which was adjacent to Kamarupa some time about 
the tenth or eleventh century a d 

The Devi Bhagavata though a work of the eleventh or twelfth century 
ad claims to be the real Bhagavata Purana and includes the Vaisnava 
Bhagavata among the Upapuranas But it really is an Upapurana adapted 
carefully by its author to the description of the Bhagavata Purana contained 
in the Matsya Agni Skanda and other Puranas An examination o c this 
work shows that its author was a Smarta Sakta Brahmana of Bengal lived 
for a long time in Banaras and then wrote this work for infusing Sakta ideas 
into the members of different sects by adapting it as far as practicable to the 
views of these sectaries It conceives of a central goddess named Devi 
SribhuvaneSvan who is a maiden having four hands and three eyes and 
living in a region called Mam dvipa She holds a noose (pasa) and a goad 
(ankuia) in two of her hands and assures granting boon and safety with 
the other two In her supreme state she is identical with Parabrahman 
and Paramatman but in creation she takes to the gunas and divides her 
self into Purusa and Prakrti and it is she who appea s as Durga Ganga 
and others for accomplishing different objects 

The Devi Bhagavata lays special stress on bhakti (de\ otion) as a means 
of realizing Devi and takes jhana (knowledge) to be the same as bhakti in 
its highest state It holds the Vedas in high esteem and decries the Tantras 
whenever they go against the Vedas 

The remaining three Upapuranas (viz Bhagavatl Purana Candl 
Purana and Sati Purana ) are all of late origin and minor importance and 

Ed Gujarati Printing Press Bombay 1918 Also published by the Vangavasi Press*/ 
Calcutta 
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no writer of Smrti or any other works found to show knowledge of any 
of them 


THE SAIVA UPAPURANAS 

The Upapuranas that belong to the Siva worshippers are Siva Purana 
Saura Purana Stvadharma Sivadharmoltara Siva rahasya Ekamra Purana 
Parasara Upapurana Vasistha lamga Upapurana Vikhyada Purana and so 
on Of these works it is only the Siva the Saura and the Ekamra Purana 
which have been printed up till now the rest being preserved in manu 
scripts The Siva Purana is a voluminous work dealing with Sana 
philosophy myths and rituals and contains very little of the principal 
characteristics of a Mahapurana Besides the six or seven samhitas con 
stituting its printed edition there are a few more which can be ascubed 
to it and among them are Isdna Samhita Isvara Samhita and Surya 
Samhita The Manavi Samhita which also claims to belong to the Siva 
Purana is most probably a work of Bengal According to the Bengal 
tradition as known from the Bengal manuscripts the Siva Purana consists 
of two parts the first having the same text as that of the Sanatkumaia 
Samhita and the second consisting invariably of thirty six chapters m the 
Bengal manuscripts 

A thorough examination of the present Siva Purana shows that the 
part now going under the title Sanatkumara Samhita is the original Siva 
Purana and that it was written by a preVedic Paiupata of Bengal duung 
the eighth century a d With the spread of Agamic Saivisrn m later days 
an Agamic Saiva most probably of southern India wrote in the ninth or 
tenth century ad a new Siva Purana m two parts which are now found 
to constitute the Vayavlya Samhita He intended that this new work might 
popularize his reformed views by competing successfully with the Vayu 
Purana and also occupying the importance of this Purana s place The 
Agamic Saivas did not stop here They went on writing new works all 
bearing the title Siva Purana m the body of their texts from different 
parts of India and tried to popularize their own views through them The 
Agamic Paiupatas also wrote new works known as Siva Purana with the 
same object All these isolated Siva Puranas could not be allowed to 
remain separate and weaken the claim of the Siva Purana to the position 
of a Mahapurana by creating a confusion in the minds of the people so 
they were put together most probably by an Agamic Saiva and taken to 
be so many Samhitas of the Siva PurSna and the theory was propounded 
that the Siva Purana consisted of twelve Saihhitas and one lac of verses But 
curiously enough the Sanatkumara Samhita which precedes all the other 
Samhitas m date was included neither in the list of twelve Samhitgs nor 
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in that of seven as given in the Bombay Edition most probably beacuse of 
its prominently proVedic character This exclusion however did not 
discourage the Pasupatas of Bengal With the spread of Agamic influence 
they wrote the second part and attached it to their original Siva Purana 
(which now appears as the Sanatkumara Samhita) in order that the 
complete Siva Purana thus created might have as much claim to the 
position of a Mahapurana as the Vayu Purana and the Vayavtya Samhita 
The present Saura Purana which has been published by the Vangavasi 
Press Calcutta and the Anandalrama Press Poona is a work of the 
Pasupatas composed between ad 950 and 1050 somewhere about the 
northwestern part of northern India It glorifies Siva and PSrvatl and 
shows how the Pasupatas tried hard to retain their own position as well 
as their numerical strength against the spread of Buddhism Jainism and 
other heretical systems and especially of Vaisnavism In three of its 
spurious chapters (XXXVIII XL) it contains amusing stones denouncing 
the system of Madhvacarya which was gaming ground to the great dis 
advantage of the Siva worshippers This work has been drawn upon by 
Hemadn Madhavacarya and other Smrti writers 

The Sivadharma which is a tastra according to itself as well as to the 
Bhavisya Purana came to be recognized as an Upapurana and was included 
in almost all the lists of eighteen Upapuranas It is a short treatise of 
twelve chapters in which NandikeSvara reports to Sanatkumara what Siva 
said to Parvatl and Karttikeya on the following topics origin and worship 
of the phallic emblem of Siva construction of temples for the deity offer 
of tridents and other things to him making gifts for his pleasure fasting 
on days sacred to him duties of Siva worshippers and so on It decries 
the Vedic rites as being highly expensive and tiresome and extols the 
various acts of service to Siva It is an early work of the pro Vedic Pasupatas 
who compiled it between A d 200 and 500 It has been mentioned in the 
Siva Purana ( Vayavtya Samhita) and drawn upon by Devana Bhatta 
Hemadn Madhavacarya and a few others 

Like the Sivadharma the Sivadharmottara also belongs to the pro Vedic 
Pasupatas It consists of twelve chapters in which Skanda speaks to Agasti 
on the following topics vanous duties of the Siva worshippers imparting 
of knowledge to the devotees of Siva making donations to worthy recipients 
sins and the sufferings of sinners rebirths attainment of knowledge of 
Siva practice of Siva yoga and so on It has been mentioned m the 
Ekamra Purana and drawn upon by Apararka Hemadn Madhavacarya and 
a few others The internal and external evidences show that it was 
composed between ad 700 and 800 

The Ekamra Purana which is a fairly big work on the praise of 
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Ehamra ksetra (or BhuvaneSvara) m Orissa calls itself a Samhita of 6000 
verses and has Sanatkumara as the speaker It belongs to the Agamic 
PaSupatas refers to a Swa Samhita the Agamas and the Siva Tantras 
and regards the Sivadharmottara as an authoritative work on Siva yoga 
Internal and external evidences show that it was written m the tenth or 
eleventh century a d The remaining Saiva Upapuranas are minor and late 
works scarcely deserving any serious attention 

THE SAURA UPAPURANAS 

Although chapters and extracts on Sun worship occur m some of the 
Puranas and Upapuranas it is only the Samba Pur ana which deals 
exclusively with the reformed cult of the Sun by way of narrating the 
intei esting story of Sambas establishing an image of the Sun at Sambapura 
in Mitravana and settling eighteen families of Magi priests brought by 
him from Saka dvlpa for the regular worship of the image This work 
which has been published by the VenkateSvara Press Bombay is a short 
but composite Upapurana containing a number of subsidiary stories of 
interest and dealing with creation details of the solar system eclipses 
geography of the earth description of the Sun and hi& attendants construe 
tion of images of these deities details of yoga manners and customs rites 
and rituals initiation dissertations on mantras, results of actions donations 
and so on A careful examination of this work shows that it consists of 
several groups of chapters written by different hands in different regions 
and ages its earliest portions being written in the western part of northern 
India between ax> 500 and 800 and most probably towards the beginning 
of this period 


THE GANAPATYA UPAPURANAS 

The comparatively late origin of the Ganapatya sect must be responsible 
for the fact that there is no early Puranic woik dealing exclusively with 
the praise and worship of Ganapati The only two Upapuranas belonging 
to this sect are the Mudgala Purdna and the GaneSa Purdna which record 
very late ideas of Ganapati and which must have been written m northern 
India at later dates with the definite object of infusing Ganapatyaism with 
Vedic ideas 

The Mudgala or Maudgala Purana is still preserved in manuscripts 
and deals with the following nine incarnations of Ganesa Vakra tumja 
Eka danta Mahodara Gajanana Lambodara Vikata Vighna raja Dhumra 
varna and Yoga It has imbibed Tantric influence and speaks of thirty 
two forms of Ganapati whereas the Sarada tilaka and the Ganeia Purdna 
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mention fifty one and fifty six respectively It is probable that this work 
was written between ad 900 and 1100 

Unlike the Mudgala the Ganesa Purana has been published from 
Poona and Bombay It narrates interesting stories for the glorification of 
GaneSa and contains important materials for the study of the growth of 
the sect as well as its deity The internal and external evidences show 
that it was written between ad 1100 and 1400 

THE NON SECTARIAN UPAPURaNAS 

The Puramc works of this type are the Bhavisyottara and the Brhad 
dharma Purana both of which are now available in printed forms 

The Bhavisyottara though printed in the Venkatesvara Edition of the 
Bhavisya Purana as forming its last part is really a distinct and independent 
Upapurana of wide recognition It is a loose collection of materials taken 
from various sources has very little of the five characteristics of a purana 
and is practically a work on vows (vratas) festivals and donations which 
offer an interesting study from the sociological and religious points of view 
Internal and external evidences show that it was composed between ad 
700 and 800 

The Brhaddharma Purana which has been published by the VangavasI 
Press and the Asiatic Society Calcutta is an interesting work written in 
Bengal during the latter half of the thirteenth century ad It names the 
thirty six mixed castes of Bengal with their respective professions accounts 
for their origin describes many of the popular rites and festivals and 
contains very valuable materials for the reconstruction of the social and 
religious history of Bengal 

MISCELLANEOUS UPAPURANAS 

In addition to the Upapuranas mentioned above under different heads 
there are a number of others mostly preserved m manuscripts viz Atma 
Bhugola Brahmavaivarta Brahma Narada Jaimim Kanyaka Kaptla 
Kedara Laghu Bhagavatcimrta Manava Marlqa Nila mata Vasisthottara 
and so on Of these the Nila mata (or Nila) Purana though mentioned 
only in Kalhanas Rdjatarangmi is highly interesting and important from 
the point of view of the history legendary lore and topography of Kashmir 
It has been published more than once in India As Kalhana (about ad 
1148) regarded this Purana as a venerable work and utilized its contents 
m writing the ancient history of Kashmir it must have preceded him by 
a few centuries The rest are mostly works of minor importance and of 
comparatively late dates 

Besides the Upapuranas mentioned above there were many which 
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have been lost viz Adi (or Adya which was different from the present 
Adi Purdna of the Vaisnavas) Aditya Akhetaka Angirasa Ausanasa 
Barhaspatya Bhagavata Brahmanda Brhad ausanasa Brhad vamana and 
so on 

The foregoing accounts of the Upapuranas will show that though 
generally of little importance as records of the political history of ancient 
and mediaeval India the Upapurana literature is a rich and vast one 
covering a long period from the beginning of the Christian era down to 
the sixteenth century ad and requiring very careful study from various 
points of view 
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THE ETHICS OF THE PURANAS 


D HARMA or duty forms the basis of Puranic ethics and it embraces 
all those factors which contribute to the progress and well being of the 
individual society and the world at large These factors include both the 
possession of virtues (gunas) and the proper discharge of one s duty {karma) 
The Puranas recognize two types of dharma sadharana (generic) and viscsa 
(specific) The latter is also known as svadharma 

In this wor}d family of sthavara (unmoving) and jangama (moving) 
creation the lives in the different types and grades of creation are mutually 
linked up The factor contributing to the progress and welfare of one life 
does and should contribute to the well being of another life also Individual 
happiness to be real and lasting should make for the happiness of the lives 
around that individual Otherwise it will turn out to be unreal imper 
manent and painful in its result 

The individual who forms an integral part of human society owes a 
duty to himself and to those around him The society rises o'" sinks with 
him Hence m the interest of the society he must raise himself to his 
fullest stature It is both an individual and social duty Between m 
dividual and social duties there is no conflict 

Dharma contributes to the preservation progress and Welfare of human 
society and in a wider sense of the whole world In the scheme of life s 
eternal values ( purusarthas ) dharma occupies the premier and basic place 1 
It is considered to be the best kith and km for the embodied Soul following 
it even in death® and also to be the perennial source of perfection and bliss 
The waning strength and stability of dharma m the four yugas is graphically 
depicted by representing it as a majestic bull which stood firm on its four 
legs in the golden age of the world ( krtayuga ) and lost one of its legs m the 
succeeding two yugas treta and dvdpara to stand tottering on a single leg 
dunng the present kahyuga a 

The Puranas have made a successful attempt at reconciling sadharana 
dharma with svadharma The former includes the possession of certain 
humanizing virtues and actions based thereon which conduce to the welfare 
of the entire creation The latter is a practical application of the former 
within a particular sphere by an individual belonging to a class characterized 
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by certain prominent qualities (gunas) The scheme of varna and dsrama 
dharmas which the Puianas unanimously advocate is based upon the duties 
of the individuals of a class and has as its aim the efficiency welfare smooth 
working and material and spiritual perfection of the society as a whole 
The sadharana dharmas are universal m scope and eternal in nature 
Some of the Puranas enumerate them as ten like the commandments of 
Christ or the Buddha while others add a few more to the list The Padma 
Agni Kurma and Garuda Puranas 4 mention ahimsd (non injury) ksama 
or ksanti (forbearance) mdnyamgraha or Sama and dama (self control) 
daya (compassion) dana (charity) sauca (purity) satya (truth) tapas (pen 
ance) and jnana (wisdom) among them Dhrti and akrodha (fortitude and 
fieedom from anger) mentioned in other Puranas are only aspects of ksama 
Tyaga (renunciation) is implied by dana Asteya (non stealing) and dr java 
(uprightness) are aspects of satya Jnana comprehends vidyd Tapas in 
eludes brahmacarya (celibacy) dhydna (meditation) ijyd (sacrifice) and deva 
puja (worship of gods) Pnyavadita (sweet speech) apaiSunyam (freedom 
from backbiting) alobha (freedom from avarice) and afiasuya (freedom 
from jealousy) are comprehended m ahimsa 

Ahimsa is declared as the dharma par excellence s It comprehends all 
the other dharmas 6 Ksama dayd Sauca and satya which result in the 
eschewing of injury to others are rooted m ahimsa. It is based on the 
fundamental conception that the lives m the world from the highest to the 
lowest are mutually linked up Any part of it can suffer harm only at the 
risk of another part and ultimately of the whole just as the defect m a nut 
oi screw affects adversely the smooth working of the entire machine The 
ten varieties of injury enumerated in the Agni Purana 7 include not only the 
causing of different grades of physical pain but also back biting obstruct 
ing another s good and betrayal of a trust The kind treat all beings alike 
whether man or mosquito for they all belong to the same family of creation * 
Those who inflict pain are reborn with defective faculties * One who neither 
kills nor causes killing nor approves of it attains bliss and divinity 10 He 
best pleases God 11 Ahimsd rests on the practice of virtues like dayd (com 
passion) and the avoidance of vices like kama (desire) and krodha (anger) 
Since the vices have their root m the absence of self control mdnyamgraha 
(control of the senses) is an indispensable prerequisite for practising ahimsd 
The ethics of ahimsa is expressed m the significant expression of the Padma 
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Purana 12 Do not do unto others what you do not desire for yourself 
Behind this ethics lies the knowledge of the Atman (supreme Soul) as 
immanent in all creatures This is atmajnana and one who possesses it 
will not injure other creatures It leads to the highest bliss 

Another aspect of dharma is satya Its greatness is illustrated in the 
Puranas through such stones as of Harifaandra and Rukmangada 18 Satya 
is the highest dharma The world is supported on it 14 It purifies speech 15 
It is the basis of the purusarthas and the source of happiness and bliss 
Asatya its opposite includes such sins 16 as lying betraying backbiting 
and stealing The Visnu Purana 17 condemns even a palatable lie ‘What 
conduces to the welfare of creatures is satya says the Agni Purana 18 Fur 
ther commenting on its scope it says One should speak what is true and 
what is agreeable But one should avoid an unpalatable truth and a palat 
able lie This is the eternal law 18 Satya endures for ever All laws of 
Nature (rta) are expressions of truth and work with perfect accuracy and 
changelessness Satya contributes to the welfare and harmony of society 
as a whole It engenders mutual trust and love and binds the individuals 
together On the contrary if the individuals were to distrust, deceive and 
betray one another the unity and harmony of society would be jeopardized 
Hatred and discord would take the place of love and harmony The ethics 
of satya is also based on the conception of the unity of the Self One should 
feel oneself as identical with or at least as similar to other selves Not to 
tell the truth is tantamount to distrusting the other self Distrust proceeds 
from regarding the other self as separate from or as opposed to one s self 
It results m preventing another person from sharing with ones self a 
common knowledge which should be the same for all selves Satya promotes 
unity It is at once an ethical and a social virtue 

Sauca (purity) is another indispensable socio ethical virtue It ensures 
a healthy life Its external and internal aspects which are mutually com 
plementary are mentioned in the Agni Purana The farmer is achieved 
through cleansing with water and other materials and the latter through 
cleansing the mind of its impurities 24 These are the evil propensities like 
kama (desire) krodha (anger) and the like and have to be cleansed through 
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the acquisition of their opposites like vairagya (spirit of renunciation) and 
ksama (forbearance) These are the sattvika qualities making for enlighten 
ment and have to be developed by a system of discipline consisting of dama 
and sama (control of the senses) and tapas (austerity) The Agni Purana speaks 
of the mental vocal and physical aspects of tapas in the form of eschewing 
desires chanting prayers and worshipping God 21 In a wider sense tapas 
includes yogic discipline also Disinterested actions also purify the mind 
In fact every good thought word and deed fulfils this purpose Good 

thought includes not only kind thought but thinking of God also Good 

speech denotes besides sweet and beneficent speech singing the Lords 
glory Good action consists not only in philanthropic deeds but also m the 
various modes of divine worship advocated by the Bhakti cult Its purifying 
and sublimating power is specially stressed in the Visnu and the Bhdgavata 
Puranas It is declared as the highest dharma the best way of pleasing the 
Lord and as the harbinger of bliss 22 In prescribing bhakti as an effective 
means of mental purification and of attaining ultimate bliss the Puranas 
take into consideration the difference in individual tastes Hence they 
recommend devotion to one s favourite God Siva or Visnu or any other But 
in no way do they countenance discrimination and hatred against any God 23 
One wno discriminates against a God is the worst sinner for all Gods are 
essentially one Bhakti develops with detachment from our self and attach 
ment to God A mind bereft of evil propensities breeds good thoughts 
Whatever is done with such a mind pleases the Lord and becomes fruitful 
Pure mind and its resultant true speech lead to heaven 24 A person pure 
in mind will not act in a way detrimental to another s interests Thus the 
mind is the source of all punty It shapes the destiny of an individual 2 ® 
and of the society to which he belongs Purity is to be observed not only 
for ourselves but also for the sake of others around us It is a social virtue 
Dana is another aspect of dharma stressed in the Puranas It is a social 
duty based on the ethical virtues of daya tyaga arjava and samatct 
(equanimity) Its greatness is illustrated through such stories as those 
of Sibi Kama and Dadhici The ethics of dana consists in the fact 
that it benefits both the giver and the receiver While it humanizes and 
sublimates the former it materially benefits the latter and conduces to 

* Ibid CCCLXXII 20 Vficikarh mantra jaypadi manasarh raga varjanam 
Sanrarh deva pUjdai sarvadanto tndha tapah 
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contentment and harmony in society allowing for a fair distribution of 
riches The ideal dana of the sattvika type which is done in a spirit of duty 
and detachment is commended because it benefits the good and the needy 
The rajas and the tamasa types are condemned as they are performed for 
name and fame and in a haughty spirit They only demoralize the giver The 
Padma Purdna 20 classifies dana into four types mtya consisting in the daily 
offering of gifts to the deserving in a spirit of duty without expecting any 
reward naimithka given to the learned on special occasions for expiating 
sms kdmya what is offered for obtaining material prosperity in the form 
of wealth and progeny and vimala the fourth and the best so called 
because it is pure being given to the enlightened m a spirit of dedication to 
the Lord In a wider sense dana includes such philanthropic acts coming 
under purta such as digging wells tanks and canals and constructing 
parks hospitals and temples Gifts and charitable acts lead one to heaven 2T 
Atithya (hospitality to guests) consisting m the gift of food is dana par 
excellence 28 The Brahma Purdna emphatically declares that the purpose of 
wealth is its proper distribution among the needy 29 Dana is practical 
ethics which promotes peace and harmony in society by favouring economic 
equilibrium 

Sadharana dharma forms the basis of svadharma and prescribes the limit 
within which the latter is to be observed Non appropriation is a common 
duty A person on whom religious sacrifice is ordained should not in per 
forming it appropriate another s property The individual of a specific 
community by doing his prescribed duties serves not only his community 
but other communities also according to their needs and thus serves the 
whole society Through specific duties each class should serve the common 
good The ethics of svadharma does not countenance anti social acts for 
to cause damage to society is to lower one s own self 

Svadharma as comprehended in the scheme of varna and dirama dharma 
holds a prominent place in P uranic ethics In the former society is divided 
into four classes — Brahmana Kfatnya Vaifya and Sudra each class being 
charged with specific duties The basis of this division was the general 
mental make up ( gunas ) and the aptitude for doing certain types of work 
(karma) of each class 80 And the purpose of this scheme was the creation of 
maximum efficiency progress harmony and welfare in society Each class 
as a rule had to strive after maximum efficiency m discharging its duties 
without encroaching on the specific duties of other classes Each class was 
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considered as the best in its own field and as attaining the highest perfec 
tion by discharging its dharma conscientiously 31 Thus each part of the social 
machin ery was considered as important as any other and all were expected 
to work smoothly helping one another and having in view the welfare of the 
whole society The four varnas could successfully discharge their functions 
(karma) only if they possessed certain characteristics (gunas ) A Brahmana 
should possess universal sympathy forbearance control of the senses 
truthfulness wisdom and knowledge of the Atman 32 The V isnu Purana 
describes universal friendship and objective equanimity as the Brahmana s 
wealth 33 Purity penance and faith in God aie also ascribed to him m 
the Gita 34 His specific duties (karma) are study and teaching of the Vedas 
performing and guiding the sacrifice and giving and receiving gifts 38 
Vedic study sacrifice and charity are enjoined on the Ksatriya and Vaisya 
also The natural qualities of a Ksatriya are heroism smartness fortitude, 
dexterity lordship and courage in battle Wielding arms and protecting 
the earth by helping the good and chastising the wicked form his specific 
duties 38 The specific duties of a Vaifya are agriculture cattle rearing and 
trade 37 Humility characterizes the Sudra 38 Selfless service is his motto 
The Brahmana is the custodian of spiritual wisdom the Ksatriya of physical 
power the Vaiiya of economic well being and the Sudra of industrial and 
fine arts The Brahma Purana mentions umveisal sympathy patience 
humility truthfulness purity non injury sweet speech friendship, and 
freedom from jealousy and avarice as the virtues to be developed by all the 
varnas 33 

The duties of a Ksatriya and of the king mentioned in the Puranas 
are almost identical for kings were generally Ksatnyas The Agni 
Purana enjoins on the king the proper acquisition and distribution of 
wealth He must not oppress the poor for achieving his personal ends 
for they would turn their fatal fury against him He should be well 
versed in both the secular and moral sciences 40 Unless he is self controlled 
he cannot control the subjects He must employ each person in a task for 
which he is best fitted 41 He must do such things as (would ensure him 
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the love of his subjects and eschew those that offend them" Since the 
Puranas deal with the ethics of raja-dharma the Artha&astra recommends 
the instruction of misguided princes through the Puranas and counts the 
Pauranikas among the court officials 43 The ethics of varna dharma lies 
in that each varna being a limb of society should fulfil its specific duty to 
the best of its capacity in order to secure maximum progress harmony and 
welfare m society 

The airama dharmas are specific duties to be performed by the aspirant 
after spiritual evolution within specific stages m his life They are 
brahmacarya garhasthya vdnaprasthya and sannyasa during each of these 
stages one has to discharge the respective duties of a student householder 
recluse and ascetic These are like four halting stations on the path or 
like four rungs in the ladder leading to spiritual progress The ordinary 
aspirant has to pass through these different stages But one possessing 
extraordinary psychic powers might be able to dispense with the inter 
mediate stages but this step is abnormal and beset with difficulties The 
scheme of dsrama dharma takes human nature into consideration and 
prescribes the final stage of renunciation only after giving room for enjoying 
the good things of the world and for discharging one s social duties m a 
spirit of detachment during the preceding stages Man s life becomes one 
of discipline study service sacrifice penance and renunciation all these 
leading to the perfection of human personality 

Brahmacarya is the period of study and discipline During this stage 
the student has to devote himself to Vedic study caring little for physical 
comforts He must serve his guru and subsist on alms His life should 
be characterized by purity simplicity agility moderation and endurance 
By this the mind becomes alert and the body healthy and strong to shoulder 
the responsibilities of the next stage 44 

Garhasthya householdership is the most vital stage in life as it offers 
the largest scope for service and sacrifice All airamas flow to rest in the 
householder He is the refuge and the breath of life for those in the other 
stages of life He should treat the whole world with love He must 
eschew from his life contempt for others egoism, pride harshness and 
injury to life 45 The grhastha discharges his duties and befriends all 
creatures by performing the five daily sacrifices called rsiyajha pitryajha 
devayajha manusya yajha and bhuta ya]ha being meant for discharging 
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one s debt to the ancient sages gods ancestors men and all creatures All 
these sacrifices have an outward form and an inner meaning Rsiyajna 
is also called brahma yajfia since it consists m the study and teaching of the 
Brahmanas or the Vedas Through this one is only discharging one s duty - 
to the rsis some of them being the seers of Vedic hymns It is based on 
the ethics that one should share one s knowledge with others All study 
is a sacrifice since its fruit is meant for being given to others through 
teaching This serves to preserve promote and propagate Vedic learning 
in society 

The gods are worshipped through homa or oblations in the fire 
They are conceived as the active Intelligences of Nature who contribute 
to our welfare through rams etc We repay their service by giving them 
a share in our possessions By this we recognize the relation and inter 
dependence between the physical and super physical worlds 

Sacrifice to the ancestors consists m propitiating ( tarpana ) them 
through the ofEenng of water This can be extended further to compre 
hend the rites and ceremonies which involve the giving of food clothing 
and daksina (useful presents) to the learned and needy Brahmanas These 
are termed Sraddhas being based on sraddha (faith ) 48 The ancestors 
when propitiated grant all desires like longevity progeny wealth wisdom 
and heaven 4r The Puranas expatiate on the importance method 
varieties and fruits of these sraddhas Their nonperformance is an 
ingratitude and sin Gratitude is a great virtue as it binds the world 
together Ingratitude is the worst sm for it disintegrates, and disharmonizes 
society The Sraddhas have both an ethical and economic aspect Man 
expresses his gratitude to his ancestors who have bequeathed to him his 
physical and spiritual body Since the gifts are to be given in the Sraddha 
to the poor and the enlightened both the needy and the worthy section 
of the society is benefited 

Worship of men is hospitality to guests Those belonging to the 
other asramas who had no fixed abode and who went about in quest of 
knowledge and truth to centres of wisdom could find refuge only in the 
householder He acted as their steward By feeding the hungry clothing 
the naked sheltering the homeless, and comforting the distressed he 
promoted social harmony and welfare 

Bhiita yajfia consists m feeding the lives both visible and invisible 

** B4 II 42 8 Dele kale ca patre ca Sraddhaya mdhinS ca yat 
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around us By this we discharge our duty towards the rest of creation The 
.individual is but a cell in the vast body of creation All lives around 
him are part and parcel of the huge world family Man is bound to care 
for the life of even the smallest ant His happiness can be secured only 
if it subserves the general happiness The ethics of bhuta yajna rests on 
the knowledge of the Atman as immanent in all creatures The Puranas 
have recognized life even in the plants Hence rearing trees is considered 
a great virtue cutting them is a great sm 43 Thus the householder 
is able to render practical help to all from the highest sannyasm to the 
lowest ant He is an indispensable factor m social wellbeing 

Vanaprasthya or secluded life in the forest is a stage preparatory to 
the final stage of renunciation This life is characterized by severe 
discipline in matters of food dress and other physical comforts The 
aspirants fare consists of leaves roots and fruits The hair is left to 
grow The bare ground serves as bed Skin and kusa grass serve as 
clothing Heat and cold should not affect him He has to bathe thrice 
a day has to worship his favourite god and guests and has to study and 
observe penance with perfect equanimity 48 This is a stage of transition 
from the life of a householder to that of the sannyasm Ibid it is a period 
of probation entitling one to enter a state of complete renunciation 

The fourth stage is that of the sannyasm Detachment from worldly 
objects entitles one to enter this stage Kindness to all freedom from 
desires and passions and complete equanimity m pleasure and pain gain 
and loss and also sameness of attitude towards friend and foe characterize 
this stage The sannyasm has to observe non injury in thought word 
and deed 80 The Padma Purana speaks of karma sannyasms veda 
sannyasms and jnana sannyasms The first devotes himself to the per 
formance of oblations in the sacred fire in a spirit of dedication to God 
The second constantly practises the Vedas The third who is considered 
superior to the others is one whose mind is always rooted in the knowledge 
of the Atman The sannyasm subsists on leaves and leads a life of peace 
silence and celibacy not expecting any reward and caring neither for life 
nor death 81 He transcends the bonds of the flesh and rises into the realm 
of the Spirit He might move from place to place not sticking to any 
place for more than a day accepting the hospitality of the good and 
disseminating spiritual wisdom both by example and precept 

The scheme of the airamas is based on the ethical principle that man 
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should discharge his duties fully before aspiring for liberation from the 
bonds of the flesh and the world The path of duty is the way to glory 
Before desiring to be absolved from the bonds of existence he has to 
absolve himself from the threefold debt he owes to the sages gods and 
ancestors He does it by Vedic study through sacrifices and through 
progeny The first two stages brahmacarya and garhasthya offer the 
aspirant ample scope for discharging these debts And by discharging 
them he contributes to the progress of society in its intellectual economic 
and numerical aspects 

The theory of Karma and transmigration also plays a prominent and 
fundamental role in Puramc ethics As a man sows so he reaps sums 
up the Karma theory Any action good bad or indifferent yields its 
corresponding fruit The joys and sorrows of creatures in this life are 
predestined and determined by the nature of karma performed in a previous 
birth Even the nature of the bodies taken by the Jiva is determined by 
the actions of a previous birth Desire thought and physical action 
mutually interlinked form the three threads which are twisted into the 
cord of karma These three threads have to be well refined Though 
karma plays a vital part in determining the life here man is given the 
freedom to better his life here by doing good deeds for which he is given 
the discriminative power This freedom of the individual is emphasized 
in the Puranas This has an ethical value as it gives man an incentive to 
overcome fatalism and do good deeds 

It is declared that the karma of a previous birth sgeks out its doer in 
this birth to yield the corresponding fruit just as the calf finds out its 
mother from among thousands of mother cows Those with gentle nature 
are born as gods, saints and philanthropists The cruel and the heartless 
are born as men beasts birds and reptiles of prey This theory too has 
an ethical value for no man would welcome rebirth in an inferior body 
In this context the Puranas mention a number of hells to which the sinners 
go according to the nature of their sins ** 

The doctrine of Karma and hell is a moral law which controls existence 
favouring morality and discouraging immorality Karma is an ethical force 
which tends to improve the world by bringing its spiritual elements to 
perfection In penalizing wrong and rewarding right it treats virtue as 
coincident with happiness 

Many Puranas” deal with expiation for the sms of omission and 
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commission It includes repentance tnd the performance of expiatory utes 
calculated to purify the mind To eir is human Repentance is a virtue 
for it leads to the higher virtue of not committing a wrong again The 
performance of expiatory rites relieves a person of the depressing thought 
that he is damned for ever and makes him feel at ease to turn over a new 
leaf in his career 

A sm is considered as such because it is antisocial It implies lack 
of self restraint a tendency to trespass into others rights Hence theft 
murder adultery envy and avarice are considered sins The sm of 
an individual adversely affects the whole society By eschewing sm an 
individual is doing a duty both to himself and to the society 

The Puranas 84 also stress the need for fasting and observing certain 
vratas or religious rites These have a great spiritual and ethical value 
They discipline purify and sublimate the mind Hence they are given 
a prominent place in the scheme of religious duties 

Puranic ethics is intensely practical and utilitarian It takes into 
consideration the welfare of society as a whole and prescribes the caste and 
customary duties for the individual The scheme of varnasrama dharma 
has this end in view While prescribing the practice of great virtues like 
self discipline and renunciation as in the absolutist systems it advocates their 
practice as far as they are practicable m consonance with svadharma It 
is a synthesis of the ethical principles enunciated in the literature of the 
Vedas the Brahmanas and the Upamsads The Vedic emphasis on truth 
duty and respect for superiors receives greater emphasis m the Puranas 
The sacrificial cult of the Brahmana literature is merged m the scheme of 
varnasrama dharma The Upanisadic conception of the immanent Soul is 
utilized here for inculcating equanimity kindness and love towards all the 
grades of creation Moreover the Puranas attempt a rapprochment 
between the ritualistic ethics of Brahmanism and the moralistic ethics of 
Buddhism and Jainism The sacrificial cult of the Brahmana literature 
appears here in a more popular and acceptable form in the form of the panca 
maha yajnas sraddhas and other rites which eschew injury to and promote 
love for animal life The scheme of sadharana dharma lays down general 
ethical principles common to all and that of svadharma prescribes specific 
duties for the betterment and welfare of society The common good of 
all is the supreme standard and law according to which virtues are to be 
determined Puranic ethics shows how one should lead a normal life of 
duties and responsibilities and yet be in peace and contentment and in a 
state of equanimity and communion with God The Bhakti cult is given 
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a supreme place in the scheme of self purification The lav/ of Karma and 
transmigration serves as a deterrent to evil and promoter of good m society 
The scheme of fasting and other vratas helps to discipline and purify the 
mind The system of religious ceremonies like iraddhas enables the 
individual to discharge his obligations m a spirit of detachment and to 
contribute to the balance of social economy The expiatory rites for the sins 
of omission and- commission serve to rectify wrongs to purify the mind 
and thus to point out the right path of duty Thus Puranic ethics besides 
synthesizing the earlier ethics of the Vedas the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads has embraced the ethics of Buddhism and Jainism also without 
detriment to the ethics of the earlier literature It is highly practical and 
utilitarian 
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THE DHARMA SUTRAS AND THE DHARMA SASTRAS 

INTRODUCTION 

T HE Vedas are the repositories of Hindu culture They explain mainly 
dharma and moksa — the two great objects of human life (purusartha ) 
Every true Hindu believes in the practice of his dharma (duty) which 
will enable him to live a happy noble and moral life and finally attain 
liberation (moksa) through self knowledge Next to the Vedas the six 
Vedangas and the Smrtis are the sources of and authorities on dharma in 
that they not only explain the Vedic texts but also form a supplement to 
them by systematically arranging the dharmas scattered over the different 
recensions of the Vedas 1 One of the Vedangas is Kalpa Sutra which has 
three sections Srauta Grhya and Dharma The Srauta Sutras deal with 
performance of the Vedic rites 

The Grhya Sutras treat of the numerous ceremonies applicable to the 
domestic life of a man and his family from birth to death The perform 
ance of the grhya rituals requires only the domestic fire (avasathya) and 
not the three fires tretagni required for a srauta sacrifice It describes 
nearly forty consecrations ( samskaras ) which are to be performed at different 
important periods of a mans life beginning with garbhadhana (concep 
tion) The first eighteen ending with marriage are bodily sacraments 
such as garbhadhana pumsavana (ceremony for having a male issue) 
simantonnayana jdtakarman (birth ceremony) ndmakarana (naming) anna 
praiana (first feeding of rice) cauh upanayana (the holy thread ceremony) 
samavartana (graduation) vivaha (marriage) Among others may be 
mentioned the five maha yajhas (great sacrifices) — brdhmaryajha deva yajha 
pitryajha bhUtayajna and tnanusya-yajha daily morning and evening 
worship the new moon and full moon sacrifices the annual Sraddha 
ceremonies connected with housebuilding cattle breeding and fa rming 
and a few magic rites to ward off evils diseases etc Thus the Grhya 
Sutras afford us a deep insight into the life of ancient India In short 
they may be called the folklore journal of ancient India 2 

Equally important are the Dharma Sutras directly connected with 
the Grhya-Sutras and dealing with dharma which means right duty law, 

Cf Puma Mimamsa Sutra II 4 2 
Cf Wmtermtz HIL 1 pp 272 4 
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religion custom and usage Therefore they deal with both secular and 
religious laws which indeed are inseparable m India Many of them, are 
supplementary texts to the Srauta and Grhya Sutras and originated in the 
Vedic schools A few Dharma Sutras like that of the Gautama are not parts 
of Kalpa Sutras but independent works just like the metrical Dharma 
sastras such as the Manu Smrti 

The important contents of the Dharma Sutras may be briefly noted 
here They are the sources of dharma — the Vedas the Smrtis and the 
time honoured practices of the great the duties of the four varnas and 
asramas various moral satnskaras of man, like upanayana and marriage 
according to the different castes the avocations of the four varnas in life 
the duties and responsibilities of the king rules for taxation ownership 
guardianship witnesses money lending payment of debts and deposits 
punishments for the various crimes partition inheritance and different 
kinds of sons impurities of birth death and other causes different kinds 
of iraddhas rules about food duties of women and their property myoga 
(levirate) and its conditions and sins and their expiations and penances 
and their conditions The Dharma Sastras or Smrtis also deal with these 
topics in a more analytical and systematized form under three mam heads 
dear a (rites) vyavahara (dealings) and pray aici tta (expiation) 

THE DHARMA SOTRAS 

The chronology of the Dharma Siitras and the Dharma Sastras or Smrtis 
is still an unsettled question It is however held by a few western scholars 
that the Dharma Sutras are earlier than and perhaps the sources of the 
metrical codes But since Manu and his extant Smrti and a few others 
are found cited by many Dharma Sutras it is very difficult to maintain that 
all metrical Smrtis are evolved from the Dharma Sutras On the other 
hand it can be asserted that both kinds of texts in the form of siitras and 
verses which were equally popular during that period have developed 
side by side with the result that many Dharma Siitra texts have also 
incorporated verses in anustubh and sometimes in other metres also 

The Gautama Dharma Sutra is believed to be the earliest among the 
Dharma Sutras available Since it is specially studied by the Chandogas, 
it is conjectured that it belongs to the ScLma Veda (Ranayanlya school) It 
has twenty eight chapters and deals with almost every topic exhaustively 
Its treatment of marriage of eight kinds and of subcastes by anuloma 
and pratiloma irtarnage (m which the wife is respectively of inferior or 
superior caste) in Chapter IV is noteworthy It allows myoga under certain 
conditions as stated in Chapter XVIII Like Manu, Gautama recognizes 
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twelve sons in Chapter XXVIII Baudhayana 3 Apastamba 4 Vasistha 1 and 
Yajnavalkya' presuppose Manu His earliest limit is decided by his sutras 
m Chapter XXVI which is based on the Samavidhana Brahmana and by 
sutra II 28 which is piobably a reminiscence of Nirukta II 3 Hence 
this Sutra is approximately placed between 600 and 300 b c 

The Apastamba Dharma Sutra which foims the supplementary section 
of the Apastamba Srauta and Crhya Sutras (being prasnas or questions 
28 and 29 of the Apastamba Kalpa Sutra ) belongs to the Taittirlya recension 
of the Black Yajur Veda It is possible to maintain that the authois of the 
Srauta Grhya and Dharma Sutras are the same though a few scholars hold 
the view that the author of the Srauta Sutra is different fiom that of the 
others The Apastamba Grhya and Dharma Sut? as are closely related to 
each other They are very brief and what one has explained is at times 
omitted by the other The Dharma Sutra m II 5 11 15 and 16 tells us 
that the bride to be married must not be a sagotia (of the same dan) or a 
sajnnda (a certain degree of consanguinity) the GriiyaSutra is silent on 
the point Some Dharma Sutras are identical with the Gihya Sutras 7 and 
sometimes they refer to each other 

Apastamba quotes several authors and works on- dharma Besides the 
Vedic texts and the Vedangas Kanva Kanva Kausika Kautsa Puskarasadi 
Varsyayani Svetaketu and Harlta are mentioned Though there is close 
similarity between the Baudhayana and the Apastamba Dharma Sutras they 
differ on several points Baudhayana (along with Gautama and Vasistha) 
mentions several secondary sons while Apastamba is silent on them 
Baudhayana and others like C lutima approic of the piactice of myoga 
(levirate) which Apastamba condemns Biudhay ana (following Gautama) 
recognizes eight forms of marriage of which Apastamba mentions six onlv 
omitting prajapatya and paisaca Baudhayana allows a large share to the 
eldest son on partition of which Apastamba docs not approsc Baudhayana 
allows upanayana to Rathakaras while Apastamba is silent on it He 
refers to the views of a few people of whom one might be Gautama 


Cf Gaut Dh S III 25 34 with Baud Dh S II 6 17 

III 35 II 6 29 

XV 29 II 8 2 

XXIII 8 10 n l * 2 14 

xxiv 2 „ n s 8 

Cf Gaut Dh S with Ap Dh S II 6 15 i 2j vvir 

Cf Gaut Dh S IV 34 with Vas Dh S IV 34 and XIX with XXII 
Yainavalkva mentions Gautama as an author on dharma (15) 

Cf Ap Dh S 1 1 2 38 with Ap Gr S IV II lo and 16 

Cf Ap Dh S I 1 2 38 with Gaut Dh S I 23 

1 1 2 41 r 

I 2 5 20 I 54 59 
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Again this Dharma Sutra contains many sutras similar to those in Purva 
Mlmamsa 0 Apastamba is assigned to a period between 500 and 300 b c 10 

The Baudhayana Dharma Sutra belongs to the Black Yajur Veda It 
is the supplementary portion of the Baudhayana Srauta and G rhya Sutras 11 
and presupposes the Baudhayana Grhya Sutra A pravacanakara Kanva 
Bodhayana is mentioned in the Baudhayana Grhya Sutra 14 along with pada 
1 kara Atreya vrttikara Kiundinya and sutrakdra Apastamba Baudhayana 
Dharma Sutra 13 mentions Kanva Bodhayana sutrakdra Apastamba and 
satydsadha HiranyakeSm one after another (m libation offered to sages — 
rsi tarpana ) The author of the Baudhayana Grhya and Dharma Sutras is 
known as Baudhayana and as such might be a descendant of this Kama 
Bodhayana The commentator Govmda Svamin explains Baudhayana in 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra I 3 13 as Kanvayana Just as Bhrgu one of 
the disciples of Manu has compiled the well known views of Manu m the 
extant Manu Smrtt a later Baudhayana might have compiled the views of 
Kanva Bodhayana in the extant Dharma Sutra 

This Dharma Sutra has four praSnas with subdivisions into adhyayas 
or kandikas The authenticity of the text is doubted by many people 
Govinda Svamin says m his commentary on Sutra I 2 19 that the author 
does not care for brevity All the sutras appear to be very loose m structure 
and several subjects are treated without any logical connection It is full of 
interpolations also 14 

The Baudhayana Dharma Sutra mentions the four Vedas one Aupa 
janghani KgSyapa Gautama Prajapati Manu and Maudgalya The earliest 
reference to the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 13 might be found in Sahara 
Svamin s commentary on the Purva Mlmamsa Sutra 13 3 In several 
places Baudhayana states others views which he does not subscribe to and 
then gives his own views The date of this Sutra is fixed between 500 and 
200 bc 

The Harita Dharma Sutra 13 contains thirty chapters It possesses some 
quotations from some ancient works Harita is quoted by Baudhayana 
Apastamba and Vasistha and is believed to have belonged to the Yajur 
Veda It is said that the citations m Harita have much correspondence with 
Maitrayaniya panhsta and Mdnavalraddhakalpa He refers to all the Vedas 


* dp Dh SI 1 4 8 M 12 11 II 4 8 13 and I 4 12 9 correspond to FUtvh 
M imamsS Stttra 18 8 IV 12 18 11 14 and XII 8 19 respectively 

Kane B Dh I p 45 

* BaudhDh S II 8 20 and I 2 16 refer to Baudh Gr S II 11 42 and II 5 66 
respectively — H Dh I p 10 n 84 

’HI 9 6 »*n 5 27 

l *B Dh I p 28 *»I 21 

t Th ® re C! l * a Pap* 1 manuscript m Travancore University Manuscripts Library which 
contains the Sutra text in 80 chapters It is' full of scnptoral errors ' K 
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Vedangas Dharma 3astras metaphysics and the customs and practices 
( sthiti ) as srutas (sources of dharma ) He speaks of eight kinds of marriages 
two of which are ksatra and manusa instead of arsa and prajapatya He 
mentions two kmds of women brahmavadmi (nun) and sadyovadhu (newly 
wed) of whom the former is entitled to have upanayana consecration of 
fire the study of the Vedas and begging alms m her own house He looks 
down upon the profession of an actor and forbids the employment of a 
Brahmana actor in a kaddha 


Harita might have flourished before Baudhayana and Apastamba since 
they mention him and therefore he can be assigned to a period between 
600 and 300 b c The two metrical Smrtis known as Laghu Harita and 
Vrddha Harita undoubtedly of different authorship must have been com 
pleted at a later period m the post Christian era 

The Vasistha Dharma Sutra is not a part of a Kalpa Sutra It has 
thirty chapters It is generally studied by the Rg Vedms according to 
Rumania but is considered to be an authonty by other schools also It 
quotes the Rg Veda the Taittmya and Maitrayanlya Samhitas and the 
Satapatha Brahmana of the Yajur Veda It resembles the Gautama Dharma 
Sutra in style and possesses many sutras similar to those of Gautama and 
Baudhayana Like the Dharma Sutra of Baudhayana it has many inter 
polations no doubt made at a very early age It has quotations from the 
Manu Smrti and adaptations in prose and these prose adaptations are 
considered by Dr Buhler and others to have been taken from an ancient 
work Manava Dharma Sutra which they consider as more ancient than the 
metrical Manu Smrti P V Kane discusses this point at length and comes 
to the conclusion that there was no work called Manava Dharma Sutra in 
existence and that all prose quotations from Manu in the Vasistha Dharma- 
Sutra and other later works are only prose adaptations of the verses of the 
Manu Smrti by later writers lT 

Just as Vasistha quotes Manu Manu also quotes Vasistha This problem 
can be solved by the supposition that both texts had later additions and 
that these extant works might be compilations of the views of the original 
Vasistha and Manu by some latter day followers of those schools Both Manu 
and Vasistha are known as ancient writers on dharma Most of the later 
Nibandhas quote from the Vasistha Dharma Sutra Vasistha allows niyoga 
(levirate) and the remarriage of child widows He mentions only six forms 
of marriage brahma dawa arsa gandharva ksatra and manusa His 
views are in some places different from those of Gautama Baudhayana and 
other writers He prohibits a Brahmana s marriage with a £udra woman 
His Stitra is generally assigned to a period between 300 and 100 bc m 


1 Ibtd p 59 
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Among the writers of Dharma Shtras Sankha and Likhita have been 
enjoying a very high position from early times They have been mentioned 
as brothers m the Mahdbharata and as writers on dharma in the Yogi 
Ydjhavalkya According to the Parasara Smrti the codes of Manu Gautama 
Sankha Likhita and Pariiiara are of paramount authority on dharma m the 
four yugas krta treta dvapara and kali respectively Kumanla Bhatta men 
tions Sankha and Likhita as belonging to the Vajasaneyi Samhitd (of the 
White Yajur Veda) The Sutra text ascribed to these two writers is m both 
prose and verse P V Kane has published a reconstructed text of the Sutra 19 
Jivananda and Anandasrama collections of Smrtis contain the metrical 
versions of Sankha Likhita Smrtis which axe evidently later compilations Be 
tween the Sutra text and the metrical versions there are differences on several 
points The Sutra version allows a Brahmana to marry from the four castes 
while the metrical text allows him to marry m the first three castes only 
and this difference indicates the influence of a few later Sutras and Smrtis 
which condemn a Brahmana s marriage with a Sudra woman The Sutra 
text resembles other Sutras m style and the Kautiliya Arthasastra m 
particular It agrees closely with the texts of Gautama and Baudhayana Like 
Baudhayana and a few others Sankha Likhita quote themselves among the 
dharmasdstrakdras They allow niyoga, but do not favour the claim of 
females to succeed males They follow Apastamba on several points and 
on partition and inheritance they give more details than Apastamba and 
Baudhayana Though they quote Yajnavalkya who also quotes them m his 
turn it is believed that this Sutra is earlier than the Ydjhavalkya Smrti 
which is placed m a later period 1 e in the beginning of the Christian era ao 

The Visnu Dharma Sutra is peculiar m its origin in that it professes 
its revelation by the Divine Boar (Visnu) It belongs to the Katha school 
of the Yajur Veda and has a hundred chapters in mixed prose and verse of 
which four viz 21 67 73 and 86 are m common with those of the Kdthaka 
G rhya popular in Kashmir 

This work has a few chapters (viz 3 and 5 on raja dharma and punish 
ment 15 and 16 on the rules about the twelve sons and the mixed castes 
and 21 and 22 on funeral rites) which are comparatively old and stand on a 
level with the sutras of Gautama and Apastamba It contains nearly a 
hundred and sixty verses of the extant Manu Smrti and also many sutras 
which may be the prose adaptations of the verses of Manu and Yajfiavalkya 
A few verses of the Bhagavad Gttd are also found Though Yajfiavalkya 
mentions Visnu among the authors of treatises on dharma the extant Visnu 
Dharma Sutra is a later production It is cunous that Rumania has not 
mentioned Visnu though later Nibandhas quote this Sfitra The date of 


ABOJU VII vm 
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the older portions of this Sutra may be fixed between 300 and 100 b c It 
allows a Brahmana to marry from the four castes and does not inveigh 
niyoga as Manu and others do It advocates specially the worship of 
Vasudeva 21 

The Hiranyakesi Dharma Sutra forms the 26th and 27th prasnas of 
the Hiranyakesi Kalpa Sutra which has no independent existence m that 
it has borrowed almost all its sutras from the Apastamba Srauta and Dharma 
Sutras and the Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra The contents of the Hiranyakesi 
Dharma Sutra are therefore practically the same as those of the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra The only difference is that one sutra of Apastamba is some 
times split up into many and presented in grammatically more correct 
language than the original which is in many cases not adhering to Panmi 
The arrangement of the sutras also is different 

The Hiranyakesms form a Sutracarana of the Khandikeya section of 
the Taittmya 3akha and were formed later than the Apastamba school 
They were the occupants of the region between the Sahya Mountain and 
the ocean and near Parasurama (i e m Konkan) There are at present many 
Hiranyakesms in Ratnagiri District 22 

The Vaikhanasa Dharma Sutra 23 by Vaikhanasa is an authority on the 
duties of vanaprasthas Manu 24 Gautama 28 Baudhayana 28 and Vasistha 
mention Vaikhanasa It has four prasnas It gives four kinds of brahma 
canns four kinds of householders — varta vrtti Salma yayavara and ghora 
canka two kinds of vanaprasthas — sapatmka and apatnika with their 
further sub divisions and four kmds of sannyasms From its style if 
appears to be a later production by a devotee of Narayana Dr Buhler 
speaks of a Vaikhanasa Grhya Sutra in seven prasnas 

The AuSanasa Dharma Sutra in seven chapters deals mainly with the 
duties of the four castes It is both in prose and verse some of the verses 
being found in the Manu Smrti It refers to Vasistha Harita Saunaka and 
Gautama Frpm the later Nibandha works like the Smrticandnka and 
Haradatta s commentary on the Gautama Dharma Sutra the Ausanasa 
Dharma Sutra is supposed to have dealt with all topics — acara vyavahara 
and prayaScitta Kautilya quotes it several times He speaks of the 
Auianasa method of partition in allowing one tenth as an additional share 
to the eldest son The Mahabharata also refers to a work on politics by 
USanas Later works like the Niti prakdiika Mudra raksasa and the 
commentaries on the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya mention the 
Ausanasa system of politics which is yet to be unearthed 
'Ibid pp 68 69 , Ibid p 47 

** An translation of the text with a critical Introduction is published by K 

Raneachan in Ramanuiachari Oriental Institute Publication Vol III 

e «Vl 21 HI % * H 6 17 
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The Kautiliya Arthasastra though mainly a work on Indian polity 
contains discussions on dharma in one of its sections called Dharmasthiya 
which deals with vyavahara in detail Like Manu Kautilya mentions 
eighteen vyavahara padas but with some modification Manu” says that 
the son of the first three castes by a Sudra woman does not inherit the 
fathers property while Kautilya allows him a share when there are sons 
to the father by the higher caste wives or one third when he has no other 
son 28 Manu prohibits the remarriage of widows 28 while Kautilya allows 
not only widows to lemarry but also wives whose husbands whereabouts 
are not known for a particular period 30 Kautilya allows a wife to desert 
hei husband if the latter is of a bad character has become a traitor to 
the king endangers her life or has become an outcaste or impotent 31 
Kautilya even allows divorce (unknown to any other law giver) but he bases 
it only on the ground of mutual hatred and says that a marriage m the 
approved forms cannot be dissolved 33 Manu condemns gambling which 
Kautilya allows under state control for the purpose of detecting thieves 
On the question as to the person to whom the ksetraja son belongs to 
whether to the begetter or to the husband of the mother of the child 
Kautilya quotes the views of the acaryas that it belongs to the husband of 
the mother of the child next mentions the view that it belongs to the 
begetter and then gives his own view that it belongs to both 33 Kautilya s 
date is generally assigned to the third century b c though some hold that 
it cannot be earlier than 100 b c 34 

Besides the writers of Dharma Sutras mentioned above there were 
many more such as Atn Kanva KaSyapa Devala Paithmasi Gargya 
Cyavana Jatukarnya BhSradvaja Satatapa and Sumantu whose works 
dealt with all topics of dharma 

THE DHARMA SASTRAS 

The term dharma iastra is generally applicable to both the Dharma 
Sutras and the metrical codes otherwise known as Smrtis The term smfti 
indicates that these codes are authorities on the basis of Sruti which is 
considered a revelation (pratyaksa) from which smrti (remembrance) arose 

Side by side with the comparatively late Dharma Sutras metrical 
Dharma Sastras of varied lengths came to be composed with the growing 
demand of Hindu society for new provisions in matters of dharma religious 
and secular Of these works which were very numerous only those of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya and a few others deserve special notice here 

III 6 
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The Manu Smrti is the most ancient and authoritative among the 
extant metrical works on dharma It has twelve chapters dealing with 
Heard vyavahara and pi ayascitta It is popularly said that Manu s state 
ment is healthy and acceptable and consequently his book is looked upon 
as having served as a model to all later Smrtis It has many m asterly 
commentaries like those of Medhatithi Govmdaraja and Kulluka Bhatta 
The extant work is a version compiled by Bhrgu one of the disciples of 
Manu The Smrtis of Narada Brhaspati and Katyayana however make 
us believe that there was another version different from the extant 
Manu Smrti 

The work which is next in importance to the Manu Smrti is that of 
Yajnavalkya which has three kandas (sections) on acara vyavahara and 
prayaJcitta It agrees with the Manu Smrti on many points but disagrees 
m important topics like myoga inheritance and gambling It belongs to 
the Vajasaneya school and it paraphrases the ideas contained m the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and Paraskara Grhya Sutra both belonging to 
the White Yajur Veda The text of this Smrti also has undergone many 
modifications Jt lias got a few valuable commentaries like Balaknda 
Apararka and Mitaksara of which Mitaksard is the best and most cntical 
and authoritative 

The Par alar a Smrti is noted for its advanced views and it is considered 
most suited for the kahyuga It deals with acara and prayaicitta only 
It mentions the apaddharma of the four castes agriculture trade and 
commerce for the Brahmanas, etc Its commentary by Madhavacarya is 
very popular and authoritative and explains vyavahara under raja-dharma 

The Narada Smrti occurs in two recensions a shorter and a longer 
and deals with vyavahara only It closely follows Manu but introduces a 
few innovations in the eighteen titles of law and permits myoga remarriage 
of women, and gambling under certain conditions 

The Brhaspati Smrti,** as reconstructed by Professor K V Rangaswami 
Aiyangar has seyen sections dealing with vyavahara acara ( samskara 
irdddha ctfauca, and apaddharma ) ? and prdyaicitta It is mostly in verse 
but has a few prose passages also It closely follows the Manu Smfti (both 
Svayambhuva and Bhrgu versions) and is known as a varttika (metrical 
gloss) of and a pariiista (supplement) to Manu Smrti Like Manu 
Brhaspati is against myoga He divides the eighteen titles of law into two 
groups fourteen under civil ( dhanamula ) and four under criminal and 
treats of nine ordeals ( divya ) 

The vyavahara section of the Kdtydyana Smrti has been reconstructed 

Published in Gaekwad s Oriental Senes Vol LXXXV 1941 
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by P V Kane 38 It follows dosely the works of Manu Brhaspati 
Narada and Kautilya It specially deals with stndhana (a woman s 
personal property) Like Narada Yajnavalkya and Kautilya and some 
dharma sutrakaras like Baudhayana and Gautama Katyayana allows myoga 
under certain conditions 

Among others mention may be made of the Smrtis of Angiras Daksa 
Pitamaha Prajapati Marici Yama Visvamitra Vyasa Sangrahakara and 
Samvarta who are known from citations m later Nibandhas as writers on 
dharma a few of their works some being abridgements only are found 
in Jlvananda and Anandasrama collections 

CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing account it will be dear that all these Dharma 
Sutras and Smrtis specially emphasize the practice of dharma on the part 
of every Hindu for his material moral and spiritual edification and happi 
ness They presume the existence of the caste system and its division into 
four varnas and four a&ramas 1 hey also believe in the doctrine of Karma 
which is the comer stone of Hindu religion and philosophy According to 
it there is distinction between the soul and body m that the one is 
imperishable and the other perishable Man has a long chain of births 
and deaths and assumes a particular body in every birth on the basis of 
his past karma In every birth he is bound to do a good number of actions 
since he cannot remain idle even if he chooses to be He is instructed 
by these Dharma Sutras to do his prescribed duties according to his varna 
and airama of which some are obligatory and of high disciplinary value 
He is directed to do sattvika dharma and penance even to control his 
passions and to attain the mental power of concentration and meditation 
In the Gita the Lord says that He incarnates Himself in order to protect 
dharma when it becomes corrupt and annihilate adharma when it prevails 
everywhere He exhorts Arjuna to conquer fus passions and impulses and 
perform his appointed duty ( svadharma ) hs a born K$atriya viz to fight 
with his enemies whoever they may be, and insinuates that his resolution 
not to fight is foolish It does not imply that the Lord has completely 
denied freedom of the will or Arjuna s personal ability to make a deliberate 
choice of his own between the two alternatives, whether to fight or not to 
fight The Karma theory implies that man can by his own action influence 
his future The Dharma Sutras clearly emphasize also the individual s 
freedom to regulate his conduct by his own rational volitions and his ability 
to conquer his own impulses when they become obstacles to his future 

* Published in the Hindu Law Quarterly Bombay 1933 
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SMRTI 

T HE word smrti means memory or recollection of what was previously 
cognized and the Smrti works are the recorded recollections of those 
great sages who had deeply studied the Vedas and mastered their precepts 
— their injunctions as well as their prohibitions The Vedas are apauruseya 
not manmade and are therefore self authoritative needing no external 
support The Smrtis on the other hand are man made yet they are 
authoritative only because they come from men with profound knowledge 
of the Vedas In the phrase smrti hie ca tadvidam meaning the recollec 
tion and conduct of those who are conversant with those 1 e the Vedas the 
significance of tadvidam is that the validity of the Smrtis depends on the 
conformity of their ideas to the Vedic precepts Where the Vedic texts sup 
posed to underlie a Smrti usage are not to be found it is presumed that 
such texts must once have existed 

On a conflict between two Vedic texts an option is indicated as both 
are equally authoritative but in case of contradiction between a Vedic text 
and a Smrti the Vedic text prevails Rumania Bhatta is of the opinion 
that the latter is really a conflict between two Vedic texts one express and 
the other presumed and that an express text prevails over a presumed one 

ACARA 

Acara (custom) comes next in order of authority It should not prevail 

over the Vedas or the Smrtis and that is the theory which has explicit 

support of many of the Smrti works But m practice acara has prevailed 

over every other authonty of dharma, and the courts of justice now uni 

formly maintain that custom supersedes all law This is not without support 

in the Smrtis themselves Baudhayana JEor example, mentions nVe 

prohibited practices of the South and five of the North and says that they 

are valid in their respective areas but not elsewhere He immediately 

adds that Gautama dissents Gautama s view is the orthodox theory but 

Baudhayana follows advancing practice 

That acara should have prevailed over Smrti is not surprising, since 

acara is a response to changed or changing circumstances while the Smrti 

satisfied the needs of an earlier time 

1 Some of the ideas discussed m this chapter interpretatively are dealt with, in chapter 
XXIV and XXXV more descriptively r 
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THE SMRTIS THEIR OUTLOOK AND IDEALS 
INTERPRETATION OF CONFLICTING TEXTS 
The Smrtis are many some being in the sutra form and others metrical 
Panim s sutras are cryptic mnemonic and unintelligible until explained 
with reference to the samjna prakarana The Dharma Sutras are not cryptic 
and unintelligible but are aphoristic pithy and clear requiring assistance 
only to reconcile them with the other sutras 

That a dissenting opinion exists in the Smrti is expressed by such 
words as Some say Gautama however says Manu says this but that is 
not my opinion On this subject this opinion is Atn s this is Saunaka s 
and this is Bhrgu s and so on In such cases there is an ekavakyata rule 
which means that we should look upon them as the view of one wnter and 
so reconcile differences in that light They are in many cases irreconcilable 
but different scope is sought to be given to the different rules and if 
possible one should act so as not to contravene any text 

An illustration may be given here One text says that marriages can 
be celebrated in all the months of the year Another says that ut tardy ana 
or the northern course of the sun is the proper season for marriages 
According to a third authority the months of Prausthapada and Margasirsa 
are not good for the purpose The reconciler says that first marriage may 
wait for uttardyana but widowers should not be andJramis (unattached to 
any religious order) which they will be before another marriage and they 
should hurry into marriage even in daksmayana avoiding the two months 
pronounced inauspicious No opinion is flouted by the solution 

There is a science of exegesis developed by the Mimamsakas which 
has received acceptance from all schools of thought in ancient India and 
has application even xn the sphere of law Some of the Mlmamsa rules find 
a place m the Smrtis themselves They have been found to compare 
favourably with the rules of interpretation in modem statutes 

SMRTIS AND INDIANS HINDUS AND NON HINDUS 
As norms of conduct the Smrtis governed all Indians at one time All 
were then counted as Hindus — one people There was no hardship as 
local customs superseded all laws Early Christianity required only Christian 
faith but left Christians to their own laws and social usages then observed 
But Christianity has now developed ways of altering the usages and laws of 
inheiitance etc Islam as a religion had its laws of inheritance and rules 
of behaviour In spite of these many Muslim communities followed the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance till very recently when Muslim Law was imposed 
on all Muslims with great zeal There are the Jews and the Parsis divided 
from the In dian Aryan by an ancient misunderstanding but reunited for 
Centuries by a common brotherhood in a common motherland If a 
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composite culture should ever emerge in India much that belongs to this 
ancient land will be found m it Aryan and pre Aryan 

There are other groups also which may claim to be outside Hinduism 
But they are much nearer to the Hindus than any of the above The 
Buddhists the Jains and the Brahmos are already treated in some respects 
as belonging to the fold of Hinduism and cannot well disclaim interest in 
Hindu culture 

The remaining population with all its diversity is classified as Hindu 
Generally speaking the Smrtis govern them all as has been already said 
subject to custom They in the mam are of Aryan origin and have 
pre Aryan roots The later developments have occurred on the Indian soil 
and they naturally had to and did take into account the peculiar conditions 
which the meeting of two peoples diverse in origin and outlook always 
involved in the history of the world South Africa and the United States 
of America which furnish modern parallels have been much less successful 
in solving the conflict of races In fact the solution of the problems created 
by differences has altered the religion of the Indo Aryan settlers there has 
been a giving and taking in some respects though as might be expected 
the predominant factor has been the evolution of a composite religion 
centering round the original faith of the Aryans 

HINDUISM 

Hinduism is not a religion in the sense m which we now understand 
religion The word Hindu is not Indian in origin nor was Hinduism 
ever used by the Hindus as the name of their religion The word dharma 
frequently used m the description of then religion is not easily translated 
into the English language In fact it is a conception and a way of life 
Dharma was conceived as the only mode of individual and social life at all 
times and in all places and that is at least one of the reasons why it was 
qualified as Sanatana Dharma (perennial religion) But when religions 
arose having distinguishing names derived from their originators or mspirers 
it became inevitable that a word should be found to designate the way of 
life lived by the ancient Indians as one form of religion among others by 
way of contrast The Sanatana Dharma used at one time to be called Biah 
mamsm and is even now occasionally called so The term Brahmanism 
misrepresents its nature m so far as it implies that it had its origin from 
the Brahmaijas The name Hinduism has the merit of avoiding that 
implication and convenience requires that the word should be retained to 
describe the Indian $ mode of life inclusive of his religion m the strict sense 
Of the term 

The name Sanatana Dharma was not intended to stand for each 
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individual observance but only for the dharma viewed as a whole and m 
the abstract 2 The lawgiveis and the Mimamsakas knew only too well that 
their laws had been changed or modified from time to time according to 
the needs of an expanding society but the content of dharma was in all 
its essential parts sanatana or eternally the same Just as a person may grow 
and shed particles of his body and yet retain unchanged his individual 
identity so does this body of Hindu dharma retain its unity and individuality 
actoss the ages from the time anterior to the Rg Veda 3 Its sanatana charac 
tei is not destroyed but maintained by its adaptability and adaptations 
The institutions of today are founded on ideas which were alive and active 
m the Rg Vedic and pre Rg Vedic times And dharma has its roots m 
ancient ideas and ideals 


SCHEME OF THE SMRTIS 

As already implied m the definition given at the opemng of the chapter 
the Smrtis are not mere law books There is mvolved in the Smrtis much 
more than the civil and criminal laws the rules of inheritance and the laws 
of marriage and families Every detail of the daily life of the individual is 
included in the Smrti literature besides social arrangements with all the 
social institutions The king s duties in relation to the internal and external 
affairs of the country are also included therein It is difficult to conceive 
of anything bearing on the conduct of any individual or group of individuals 
or of society as a whole that does not fall within the regulation attempted 
by the Smrtis Worship of the gods ceremonies in commemoration of the 
dead birth and death pollutions expiatory acts sacrifices arid customs and 
manners to be observed in daily life and behaviour are all included m the 
Smrtis indicating thereby their all embracing character 

The period of the Smrtis strictly so called may cover one thousand five 
hundred years but for an understanding of the Smrtis and the lives lived 
under their influence an extension of the period farther back into the pre 
cddllig age and forward almost up to the middle of the last century is 
required In the pre Smrti period that is before the days of the Sutras 
and the metrical Smrtis we had only manuals of different Vedic schools 
for the instruction of pupils and before that period we had only continuous 
oral tradition handed down from teacher to pupil The matter of the 
recorded Smrtis thus goes back to the Vedic and pre Vedic period If the 

i 

The opposite view that everything to Hinduism is ancient and nothing is obsolete 
is not unknown 

The hymns of the Rg Veda existed and were used before they were collected into a 
book By the term pre Rg Vedic is meant the time of the hymns before they were collected— 
not the times before the composition of the hymns of which we know nothing definite 
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Rg Veda goes back to at least 1500 b c a far more ancient date must be 
assigned to the beginnings of the culture represented by the Vedas 

There is a very precise philosophy of life individual and social behind 
the scheme of the Smrtis That philosophy is at least as old as the 
Upanisads The universe is one vast pulsating life The manifestation of 
that life is not all alike or in one grade It sleeps m metal It is awake 
in plants It moves and knows in animals It knows and knows that it 
knows in man Increasing complexity of biological organization runs 
through physical evolution It culminates in man 

Further progress is not in the direction of the evolution of a new and 
higher species but along a whoEy new track that of the cultural evolution 
of man in organized society As in physical so in social evolution increas- 
ing complexity characterizes a rise m the scale In both spheres such com 
plexity mvolves danger With the break down of any part the whole wiE 
collapse Increasing vigilance is the price of individual and social security 
and increasing capacity inteUigence and power are the result of man s life 
in society Division of function and close knit inter-dependent unity are 
the marks of growth which bring in their train increasing sensitiveness and 
mutual adjustment and co-ordination of parts acting in unison for the 
achievement of a recognizable purpose 

Man is essentiaHy divme and immortal He has sure enough roots in 
die earth He is an animal among animals though at the top of the 
ascending series This is his physical heritage But in mind and spirit, 
with his power to look back and think and philosophize and plan and 
create he is akin to the InteUigence that is at the heart of the universe He 
came from Brahman and unto Brahman he will return He will be at 
one with Brahman at the end of the samsara or the cycle of births Not in 
one birth but m several does man learn his true nature and grow into a 
perfect recognition of what in feet, he is and has been all along Man is 
but the result of his past and present actions in all the three spheres of his 
existence physical mental and spiritual And each new life starts at the 
point where the previous life ended with the accumulated heritage of 
aptitudes and capacities This process of the continuous ascent of man is 
pursued through the ages and in countless lives 

The individual requires for his growth a certain social environment , 
and society must take note of it and provide it for him But this need 
cannot be satisfied unless the units take their proper places and make their 
true contributions to the cooperative concern of social life Each unit 
truly appreciating its own share m the social process must contribute its 
quota of service to the collective life of the society 
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DIVISION OF TYPES AND FUNCTIONS 

The functions of the Brahmana the Ksatnya the Vaiiya and the 
Sudra are essential parts of a social organism Having regard to the nature 
of these functions they are likened respectively to the mouth the arms 
the thighs and the legs of the cosmic Purusa By the perfect co ordination 
of the functions of these limbs does a society live as an efficient organism 
Any of these functions failing society will be thrown out of gear and its 
unity will be destroyed 

Men are in different stages of evolution They are of different types 
and are fit for performing different duties The Brahmana learns and 
teaches he ministers to the spiritual needs of the people as priest pre 
ceptor and preacher he advises the sovereign expounds and administers 
laws and helps in framing and carrying out legislative policy He is the 
custodian of the intellectual and spiritual heritage of the race The 
Rsatriya governs and performs the executive functions of the State protects 
and preserves order agamst external aggression and internal forces making 
for disorder and he is the custodian of social power The Vaisya class 
includes the agriculturist the merchant the manufacturer and the trader 
and all those who provide the sustenance of the race and it is the custodian 
of the economic functions of the community The Sudra is that portion of 
the population which being incapable of independent initiative on an 
adequate scale merely assists, in the discharge of essential functions by the 
contribution of manual labour With opportunity for unimpeded growth 
a man reaches to the full height of his stature In pre natal growth he 
re enacts his biological evolutionary history After birth the history of a 
man becomes the history of the liberation of his faculties and their unfolding 
in active life Life never rises beyond what the potential capacity of the 
individual makes possible 


STAGES OF LIFE 

Now let us turn to the problems of life as they present themselves to 
one who entertains the general ideas given above A social scheme must 
provide for the continuous prolongation of life to successive generations 
progressively increasing the population where an increase is required for 
security or maintaining the population at the optimum level where in 
crease is not needed This renewal of life i& secured by the recognition of 
a duty to the pitrs or the guardians of the physical body of the race The 
germ plasm travels from the ancestor to the descendant There is this 
physical continuity of the race recognized in the Sutras T|ie father is 
born a gain m his wife as the son It is he himself that is named the son 
The intellectual and cultural heritage and traditions of the race hnve to be 
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handed on This handing on with such augmentations as each generation 
is able to make is secured by the recognition of a duty to the intellectual 
guardians of the race the rsis (seers) Woiship and sacrifice are the duties 
that man owes to the devas or divine powers that preside over life This 
is nothing more than the recognition of the normal needs of all societies 
at all times only they are founded on the conception of a threefold duty 
in three spheres of life which in its mode of expression looks archaic and 
quaint Take two individuals one m the most advanced stratum of life 
the other in the least advanced one both follow their typical career in 
society At birth they are both Sudras irresponsible and have little to 
distinguish one from the other except that the families of both that is the 
parents are distinguishable Both grow physically and mentally as their 
individual capacity permits It is only m point of innate capacity that the 
one is held once bom and the other twice born The first cannot usefully 
be introduced to the abstruse and higher lore of the scriptures He per 
forms mdispensible service in his own sphere He is associated with the 
other classes in their work His sphere is not one of independent respon 
sibility It is subordinate and subsidiary Most of his work is carried on 
under the direction of others His education and assimilation are effected 
by association with the superior person in his family life Service is his 
contribution to society and this serves to tram and discipline him as a 
social unit The other being a twice born with higher capacity is initiated 
at the age of eight or earlier if precocious but never later t han sixteen 4 
when his education namely his scriptural study begins and it generally 
continues for not less than twelve years A keen student might care to 
study two Vedas or even three in twenty four or thirty six years * A few 
may not care to marry but may remain brahmacanns for life (naisthika) 
One who so decides has no progeny and may thereby ignore one of the 
triple debts viz debt to the ancestors (pitrs) This is not considered wrong 
in the case of those whose passion is to advance the higher intellectual and 
cultural interests of the society The mind bom sons of BrahmS refused 
to marry m response to the higher impulses of their nature and thereby 
served society and their own spiritual interests more eminently than by 
tearing a family and these secured eternal recognition from every Aryan 
making offerings to the ffu as their spmtua 1 ancestors Normal life takes 
the temporary student (upakurvma) on to marriage He becomes a teacher 
or priest or official making his learning available to the public and to the 


The Ksathya i s generally initiated at eleven and the VaiSya at twelve The numbers 
right eleven and twelve seem mystically connected with Vasus Rudras Adityas and the 
metres gayatn tnstubh and jctgati ’ 

Baudhayana adds forty eght years including file Atharva Veda 
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State He becomes a father and passes on the heritage of his*life in all the 
three spheres to the next generation The sacrifices he performs in the 
latter part of his life in the family are intended to discharge his third debt 
namely that he owes to the gods When the son takes to family life and 
has himself a son the father is ready to withdraw from active family duties 
and turn his attention to the service of the public He becomes a forest 
dweller (• vanaprastha ) His physical and mental disciplines reach a further 
stage He may generally live alone Though his wife may accompany him 
his f sex life has already nearly ended After a few years he withdraws from 
even this connection with the world and prepares himself for the other 
world that is he has no mmd for anything but the spiritual concerns of life 
It may be noted that the first stage in this evolved life of the individual 
is that of a Sudra but his higher evolution effected through celibate 
studentship takes him onwards and when he is fully educated he passes 
on to the next stage of life as a householder which is akin to the Vaisya 
stage of social evolution He cannot rest even there and so passes to a stage 
of public service having discharged his three debts within the framework 
of family life This stage is like that of a Ksatnya with his attention centred 
not m his own self or family but in society and social affairs The final 
stage is that of liberation in which accumulation of higher knowledge and 
things of the spirit occupy his mind and life 

The advantage of a division of types and the assignment of different 
functions to each is this it is conducive to smooth social life inasmuch as 
it leads to the cessation of personal conflict and also to the production of 
increased efficiency secured through the specialization of function For this 
people are prepared by the concentration of their aspiration and the con 
centration of the powers of their sense of perception and sense of action 
that is by the combination of the eye and the arm Conflict between 
different generations of people is also put a stop to by the retirement of 
each generation in due time when the next generation is ready to take 
the place of the outgoing one The above constituted the general theory 
of life for society and for the individual 

WOMEN AND THE SCORES 

This may give a one sided picture* if jwe do not add a few words 
regarding the real position of women and the Sudras in society There is 
a view which has the support of the Mimamsakas, that women had equality 
with men in acts and sacrifices and property 0 but this conception is not 
likelv to be accepted without contest so changed are our present views of 

The text Svar^akamo yajeta indudes women also The subject is legislative masculine 
which includes feminine 
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women and theif rights and status Nor is this change a recent one Those, 
at any rate who took the adverse view claimed to have the support of 
Baudhayana Women lacked strength and had therefore no right to a 
share Even such rights as they indubitably possessed have fallen into 
disuse in many places The wifes share m a partition as well as the 
mother s is no longer enforced in the Brahmarsi desa or the region below 
the Vindhyas The daughter s loss is not much She has lost her one fourth 
share only to gam all m middle class families her marriage often absorbs 
more than her due share It beggars many a family Where a woman does 
receive property at partition or by inheritance her right has been reduced 
to one of enjoyment for life notwithstanding VijnaneSvara s more liberal 
interpretation of her rights 

The caste system which so largely dominates the regulations of the 
Smrtis as to marriage and inheritance and also in the sphere of criminal law 
and social usages is connected with external life and social organization 
It does not affect the growth of the inner spirit of man in any sphere If 
the exact texts of the Vedic lore are denied to the Sudra nothing of 
substance has been denied to him His growth in every department is 
unimpeded The Ramayana the Mahabharata the Bhagavad Gita and 
all other valuable books conceived as man made are open to study for all 
Even the unchanted Vedas verbally the same may be listened to and 
understood by the uninitiated classes The Vedas is denied but not its 
meaning A$ the saying goes Sasvaro vedah asvaro vedarthah — The 
Vedas chanted is Vedas and the Vedas without chant is the meaning of 
the Vedas The Puranas and the Itihasas are not without stones of the non 
Aryan s being referred to and approached for a solution of problems relat 
mg to a conflict of dharma Nor was the position of these well instructed 
non Aryans always one of inferiority In the purely spiritual sides of life 
for example among the ^-dominated communities the spiritual 
equality of all the devotees irrespective of caste was recognized Whether 
the equality allowed in these brotherhoods was only spiritual and did not 
touch the regulations of a settled social order may always be a matter of 
controversy The Smartas on one side and the Vaisnavas and Vira Saivas 
on the other will always differ on this point the Smartas being particular 
about social regulations It is again to the bhakti schools that we must 
attribute the recognition and canonization of non caste saints and among 
these schools the VaisnaVas have shown more liberal tendencies than the 
Saivas — as the regulations m the Siva and Visnu temples about the different 
modes of recognition of caste indicate 

Neither women nor the SQdras in general were treated as slaves m the 
Smrti period One may find harsh words regarding both in some parts of 
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the Smftis indicating that expressions of ideas have not always been the 
impressions of our best or most discriminative moods but life has always 
flowed in right channels For along with these very harsh words we find 
other passages inculcating the duty of guidance and protection and that 
of leniency in judging the conduct of the uninstructed When the Aryan 
householder is exhorted to feed all including the kuapaca (outcaste) before 
he feeds himself one has an idea that these ancient lawgivers were not 
without a sense of how much social ’Stability depended on social justice 

GENERAL REFLECTIONS 

It is now possible to gather up certain general ideas that run through 
the scheme Equality is spiritual inequality is the present fact Equality 
is only potential Social organization cannot be founded on what will one 
day be in theory but must be founded on what is here and now There 
must be differentiation of functions however equal in the eye of law all 
may be There is no real or presumable inequality between those who 
perform indispensable functions Each should be fixed up according to 
his quality and made to specialize No other arrangement for replacement 
in each function is so easy and self fulfilling as birth settling a persons 
place in the social organism Rare are the cases where another rule may 
be called for 7 but general unsettlement of the norm for accommodating 
a rare case is unwise and full of disadvantage in the long run A general 
rule just in the main deserves to be recognized and enforced 

To woman is assigned the care of the home Family being her creation 
her association with man m every sphere is stressed Her unassociated 
individuality is ignored and she is advised to turn her back on it even to 
the total suppression of what may be her individual spiritual need Within 
the home her influence has been much greater than alien observers imagine 
When circumstances have drawn her outside the home to high duties she 
has shown capacity, courage and strength Classes are formed according to 
capacity and transmission of capacity and quality is presumed in the 
generality of cases So function on the basis of birth is established as a 
means of preventing unhealthy competition Living and a due share of 
family life are secured m this way much more satisfactorily than by leaving 
•the matter to unrestricted competition On some important matters 
opinion looked like taking one line but it oscillated and finally passed 
into another line The first line was in deference to theory the second 
was accepted as the demand of experience The theory covered exceptions 

For example Candragupta and Sivaji were not K§atnyas Candragupta and A<oka 
were held m high esteem as rulers and great efforts were made to find a Ksatnya genealogy 
for Sivlji 
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and allowed special treatment to exceptional cases The habit of ignoring 
the exceptions and so avoiding the dangers of unsettlement and confusion 
arising from special provisions became one of the cardinal principles of 
latei thought The abolition of initiation and brahmacarya for women 
falls in this changed line of thought The few cases of Aryan progeny on 
non Aryan women being brought up as Aryan and the subsequent abandon 
ment of it also fall in this category Here again falls the abandonment of 
the attempt at incorporating the once*bom m an Aryan household and 
raising him by intimate social association It perhaps deserved to be aban 
doued All attempts at uplift m unequal proximate association are bound 
to fail since they do not take account of the psychological difficulties There 
is much of goodwill but little of sound knowledge m such attempts The 
superior and the inferior alike by their everpresent and unforgettable 
consciousness of differences in social life tend to be demoralized and to fall 
from virtue Examples of this truth are all around us Therefore much 
association with the non Aryan is deprecated He has no longer the same 
old freedom in the Aryan household Marriage outside one s caste with the 
demoralizing inequality of position for the wife is abolished or discounte 
nanced A good deal of the injustice of unequal competition is removed by 
making each class keep within its own fold m marriage 

It is not out of place however to add one or two reflections which are 
intended as an exposition and not as a criticism No plan has a chance 
of success unless it has the general consensus of informed opinion and 
general goodwill behind it When the consensus and goodwill fail the 
conditions for its successful working disappear It is a question whether 
the system of varnas (castes) has worked within the limits set or has gone 
beyond the allotted sphere producing what has been called confusion of 
functions Mathematical precision is not attainable m estimating the 
consequences of planning life breaks through and disturbs all calculations 
A step may not produce the intended consequences or it may produce 
along with the desired consequences others not foreseen or desired When 
unforeseen consequences arise corrections may be needed and these cor 
rections may be as inexact as the original and may also produce other 
unforeseen consequences Planning is a continuous process and not, at any 
time a finished and completed programme which may go on in the expected 
manner along expected lines without further interference Facts have not 
one but two ends or poles Accprdmg to the prevailing mood and circum 
stances we stress the one or the other of them we do not take account of 
both Periodically the weight of collective judgement shifts from one to 
the other We do not all think alike some are at one pole and some at the 
othejr The same mood does not overtake all of us at the same time Life 
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flows along lines determined as the resultant of complicated forces set free 
by differing and contending humanity 

These are not by any means intended as a criticism of the conservative 
Indian view Those who accept the Indian social philosophy adduce these 
very reasons to support their view that forces are incalculable and must be 
allowed to operate naturally without society being forced into a hne chosen 
by a few men however eminent they may be and that individual one sided 
ness can be corrected only by the sanity of collective judgements allowed 
to be expressed not by votes but by the preferences expressed m actual life 

VARNA AND CASTE 

It has been said that caste is a unique and a puzzling msutution of 
Hindu India not to be found anywhere else m the world The uniqueness 
of caste is undeniable but it is rooted in intelligible psychology and was 
almost inevitable in the circumstances in which it arose It started in ideas 
which are worldwide and have their counterparts m the modem World 
There has been much speculation as to its origin Sir P S Sivasvami Iyer 
m his Kamala Lectures on Hindu Ethics says that the system of castes was 
not the mvention of the Brahmana No one who knows the real nature of 
the caste system as it is and as it has been could commit the mistake of 
supposing that it was brought into being by a single individual or group of 
individuals There are m existence today some hundreds of groups that 
go by different caste names and show all the qualities of separate castes 
When did these groups come into existence? Did the Brahmana ordain 
these divisions? The Sudras show divisions into hundreds of castes The 
untouchables show divisions — grades of untouchability and pollution What 
possible advantage could the Brahmana denve in dividing the Sudras and 
the untouchable dasses below them? The truth is that divisions have 
always existed and they are not the creation of any single individual at 
any point of time The Brahmana has not sought to disrupt human society 
but has attempted to bung order into the existing chaos by extending his 
own fourfold functional division to the grouping of the divided population 
The process by which his own conception of a fourfold division came to be 
brought into Hindu India may now be examined 

There are two dues that may be usefully followed — one is the history 
of the fourfold division and the other the division of the Aryans into gotras 
or clans The fourfold division is found among the Parsis also The Pam 
names for these groups are Atharvas Rathaesthas Vastryafshuyans and 
Hmti The Atharvas were fire priests and their name is connected with 
the Indian atharoan The priest that feeds the fire m an Indian sacrifice, 
agntdhra, has his counterpart in the atarevaksha he who has an eye on the 
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sacrificial fire all the time The Parsi language has the word atash meanmg 
fire which is not found in Sanskrit except in atharvan and atharvdngiras 
both representing in India names of fire priests And m Persian history 
there is evidence that the Atharvas grew not only into a separate class but 
also became a caste not mixing with any other group The warrior class 
is represented by a word which means the highest of the four arms in the 
ancient military science namely a car warrior 

The Brahmana and the Ksatriya at any rate were functional names 
The abstract terms Brahman and Ksatra indicate their functional character 
The Vis was the residual name for the Aryan population after separating 
those that fell within the definition of Brahman and Ksatra These three 
names exhaust the Aryan group The fourth name is the name of those 
outside the original Aryan population We meet the statement in Sanskrit 
books that the Aryans were men of three varnas 

This division of the Aryans into three functional groups was therefore 
a growing institution in Indo Iranian times We do not know when exacdy 
the Persian Atharvas developed caste exclusiveness The gotra division m 
India is anterior to the collection of the Rg Veda as a separate book Sacri 
fices had by that time been reduced to a common system but there was one 
group of hymns known as Apn suktas that varied with the gotra of the per 
former These again seem to go back to the Indo Iranian times as the 
Parsis have their Afngan mantras corresponding to Apnganas The for 
mation of class for ceremonial purposes is again preRgVedic and Indo 
Iranian 

The class formations were not by any means rigid at first It is possible 
to suppose that even when the Parsi Atharvas were forming into an exdu 
sive caste, those who were subsequently grouped under the name of Indian 
Aryans were only having their divisions in an extremely fluid condition 
When the Iranians had settled down as agriculturists the Indians were still 
nomadic The Iranians complain of the depredations of these nomads The 
Indians m their turn speak of the seasons first obeying and serving the 
asuras and the devas securing control over the seasons only subsequently 
by appropriate sacrificial ceremonies During this period when the Aryans 
were still moving and had not formed themselves into definite settlements 
they must have been performing all the functions of an invading population 
without any differentiation or exact division of functions They performed 
their religious functions as heads of their households and leaders of their 
communities they must have fought when necessary and performed the 
warrior s functions and they must have accumulated property which then 
and for a long time consisted of cattle (pasu) Even when these functions 
came to be performed by different hands and the differentiation came into 
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special notice the people did not thereby become divided Sons followed 
the profession of their fathers but marriages took place between the still 
undivided Aryans It was not the mother that settled the place of the child 
but the father and there was not yet any question of anuloma (wife inf erior 
in caste) and pratiloma (husband inferior in caste) differentiation as to 
marriages The system was simple and intelligible The people were 
one and no restriction as to alliances by marriage had yet arisen or could 
arise The sons followed the profession of the fathers as a matter of con 
venience and were not prohibited from changing it 8 

In this fluid social condition the group settles down in the midst of the 
indigenous Indian population The freedom of intercourse among the 
Aryans is at first exercised even in the midst of this new population different 
in race and quality The Aryan mixes with the indigenous group and 
tries to bring up the children of mixed marriages as if they were Aryans 
In a few cases such experiments apparently succeed but m the large 
majority of cases they do not That some early cases of this type were 
actually accepted as part of the Aryan sacerdotal group is supported by the 
Mahabharata The Aryans discourage the experiment of bringing up the 
issue of mixed marriages as if they were pure Aryans But the union is 
allowed to continue The issue take a lower place in the family but they 
may wield considerable influence Viduras place in the family of the 
Kauravas in the Mahabharata or that of a Nair son in a Samanta household 
of today in the West Coast will indicate the position of the sons of these 
mixed marriages Sir P S Sivasvami Iyer notices that this recognition 
of the mixed marriages — no doubt with decreasing influence and status — 
went on till the time of Bana but had ceased by ad 1100 But long 
before this stage was reached the mother s class had come to be taken into 
consideration in fixing the position of the issue Slowly the position of 
the father as the determining factor fell into the background and the 
mother s status became the sole determining factor It is the presence and 
influence of the racial factor in the case of the fourth caste that affected 
the relations among the first three also ana the free intermarriage of the 
first three came to be replaced by the rule of inferior and superior anuloma 
and pratiloma 

The ancient discussion about the dominance of the seed or the field 
Came to be definitely settled in favour of the field when we come to Manu 
with his clearly enunciated vama division Incidentally one may express 
a doubt as to the legitimacy of the comparison between the fathers func 
turn fixing the sons function in older times and the mother s caste fixing 


Manv Ksatnya women married BrShntanas The Brahmana Sukra s laughter mamed 
Yayati a K?atri)j and the Smrti of Ufcnas supports the validity of that marriage 
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the sons caste m later times The conception of class was functional m 
the first period but it became a caste m the second 

GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

Gotra is clan with a specific name Each gotra has what is called a 
pravara — names of rsis or seers who are stated to be their ancestors A 
person who pays his respect to an elder announces himself in these terms 
I invoke your blessing I am the descendant of Angiras Brhaspati and 
Bharadvaja of the gotra of Bharadvaja follower of the Apastamba Sutra 
of the name of N N venerable Sir! The use of gotra and pravara in a 
sacrifice as twofold It fixes the Apri hymn The other use is in the 
invocation of the gods The gods do not know any except their own 
devoted hymn makers of the Rg Veda They do not respond to the mvoca 
tion of any who are not the descendants of those devotees So every 
sacnficer announces himself as the descendant of A B and C (authors of 
hymns) Another priest mentions the same names m the reverse order as 
m the case of C B and A The gods are invoked to attend the sacrifice 
as they did m the sacrifice of his ancestors This necessity to specify the 
ancestry of the sacnficer in sacrifices was an established idea from before 
the time of the Rg Veda 

Seven are the primal rsis Tour of them are ancestors of human 
beings But eighteen separate groups arose out of these four If the 
pravara rsis were common marriage was not permissible between the 
families But Bhrgu and Angiras two out of the four do not exclude such 
marriages in all cases As our object here is not the study of these gotras 
and pravaras it is not necessary to recount all the pravaras or the relations 
among them It is enough to say that ten out of the eighteen families are 
of Ksatnya origin Bhrgu took into his family four Ksatnyas who were 
also makers of hymns — Mitrayu Sunaka Vena Vltahavya The first name 
in all the families is Bhrgu in the pravara list But Bhrgu s own descend 
ants and the descendants of these four Ksatriyas constitute five different 
groups and they intermarry Angiras had similarly affiliated six Ksatriyas 
— Harita Kanva Mudgala Rathitara Sankrti Visnuvrddha and Angiras s 
own family and these six families all of which invoke Angiras as their first 
pravara rsi intermarry Vi^vamitra became a gotra originator without 
getting affiliated to anybody else and he is generally cited as the one who 
having been a Ksatnya became a Brahmana m assertion of his own inde 
pendent right his claim to Brahmanahood being a matter of contest for 
a, long time until finally according to the current tradition Vasistha 
agreed to accept his status as Brahmana The Ksatriyas who have not 
thus passed into Brahmana groups have either Manu alone or Manu Ila 
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and Purtiravas as the pravara And Bhalandana VatsaprT and Mankila 
are considered the progenitors of the Brahmanas \\ ho were Vaisyas m origin 
The above narrative leads to the following conclusion There was a 
time when it was possible to pass from one group to another The groups 
were not yet castes but only represented functions While the groups 
closed their gates against new entrants there was struggle against such 
closure and for a time entry was allowed unwillingly The circumstances 
in which entry was allowed by affiliation are the subject of stories which 
sound natural The Ksatnyas fight and chase one another They enter 
hermitages for protection agamst attack much as sanctuary m churches was 
resorted to for escape from punishment and settled down as part of the 
priestly groups that gave them shelter Well known Ksatriya names occur 
among the Brahmana pravaras Vena Prthu Divodasa Prsadasva 
Ajamldha Kanva Purukutsa and Trasadasyu There has thus been a 
period when the class to which one belongs is coming to be recognized 
and yet his moving into another class is permitted but very naturally 
each gets slowly fixed up m separate groups 

When the Mahabharata states that there was a time when there was 
no caste and all were Brahmanas (being born of Brahma) it refers to an 
early nme when the Aryan group considered itself one and undivided either 
as castes or classes Then the fighting class emerged in the treta and lastly 
came the Vaisya or the trading group Some speculation there is in the 
account but it does correspond it would seem to a real stage m the 
evolution of castes 


MIXED CASTES 

Not until the Aryan settled in the country of the non Aryan did the 
threefold division of the Aryan himself assume its final form First came 
the recognition of the Sudras as non Aryans Next came the division of 
the Aryans into three groups The idea of division into classes as high 
and low according to function the contact between the high and the low 
and a consciousness of degradation by such contact between the groups 
must have partly contributed as causal factors in laying down successive 
rules that a Brahmana produced Brahmana issue only on a Brahmana 
women When this result was reached new names were being given to 
the issue of mixed marriages Marriages in anuloma forms produced 
intermediate issue — above the mother s caste and below the father s Mixed 
marriages between Aryans produced issue of the regenerate caste but the 
issue of a Sfidra woman by an Aryan of the three castes produced a child 
which had samskaras only as a iSudra If the marriage was a mixed one 
tn the pratiloma form the issue was considered degraded Still, if the 
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parents were Aryan they were not wholly exduded Their samskaras 
were like those of Sudras but their touch did not pollute The Sudras 
progeny on the women of the higher castes and more particularly on 
Brahmana women were execrated the last being described as Candidas or 
untouchables The most elaborate calculation on what may be called a 
eugenic or dysgenic scale will be found in chapter ten of the Manu 
Samhita Many other Smrtis have the same scale not always with the 
same names U&inas has many names for mixed castes and the issue of 
mixed castes married to mixed castes and his views on pratiloma marriage 
is more liberal than those of Manu It is unnecessary to go into details 

Some of the names of mixed progeny are connected with the per 
formance of essential functions in social economy some are the names of 
well known tribes These are explained as resting on the basis of a 
mixture of castes known and unknown These names are a fanciful 
attempt at explaining the origin of the many groups that actually existed 
They are not less fanciful than the description of some of the tribes viz 
Pundrakas Colas Dravidas Kambojas Paradas Pallavas Clnas Kiratas 
Daradas Sakas and Yavanas as degraded Ksatriya tribes Perhaps this 
latter statement may have much more justification in that it indicates that 
these are Ksatriyas m function that is to say by instinct character and 
profession but that they were degraded because they did not conform to 
the Smrti requirements of a perfect Aryan life The fixing of the names 
of mixed castes has not even that degree of justification They only 
embody the fancy or the speculative estimate of the writers that the tribe 
or group by its quality and function may be a cross of the castes represented 
as the origin of the tribe 

The rules about raising the status of the issue of mixed castes by 
successive hypergamous unions are to be found both in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya No case is recorded not even a mythical one in the 
Furanas But its possibility on the Indian conception of castes is conceded 
by what must be accepted as high authority Uianas goes so far as to put 
in different groups those bom of marriage m irregular order and also of 
illicit unions How are the places in society to be determined except by 
supposing that the parents furnished the information or some record was 
available to furnish the basis for classification? If successive marriages 
should raise the child to a higher status m five six or seven generations 
the caste of the parent has to be remembered or recorded and the result 
accordingly decided and maintained It requires also to be stated that 
the rule has been practically a dead letter embodying nothing but a theory 
almost impossible of enforcement m practice 

Only one more curious rule has to bf noticed in this connection with 
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its implications In the ancient sacrifices the sacnficer was required to 
name ten ancestresses As often as he reached the name of a non Brahmana 
ancestress it is to be omitted and the next Brahmana ancestress is to be 
named This rule reminds one of the times when the caste distinction 
was hardening but the marriage of a Brahmana with a Ksatnya or a Vaisya 
woman was still considered to produce the equal or nearly equal of a 
Brahmana 


VEDIC STUDY 

The Aryans alone had the privilege of Vedic study Aryan women 
at one time had Vedic discipline but came to lose it There is a belief 
in the South that there are now no Ksatnyas or Vaisyas The law is bound 
to recognize them as such however fallen they may be from the ideals set 
up for them in the Smrtis The Brahmana himself does not retain the 
old discipline except the most nominal vestige of it He has invariably 
the initiation and the upakarman Of Vedic study during the term there 
is a little in the villages and next to nothing m the urban areas While 
the Ksatnyas and the Vaisyas have wholly discarded the discipline the 
Brahmanas retain its forms 

In an earlier age women had their initiations they studied the Vedas 
under a teacher performed the daily gayatrijapa and fire worship ( samid - 
adhana) (both held m great reverence) and had the option to marry or 
settle as brahmavadims For reasons which can only be guessed early 
marriage was thought desirable for women The Smrtis without excep 
tion recommended for them marriage before puberty As popular sentt 
ment deepened in favour of early marriage the condemnation took more 
violent forms The father was blamed with increasing penalties in 
another world for his neglect Though Manu said that the girl might 
wait for three years and marry herself after puberty and neither she nor 
he whom she married incurred any guilt or sin the later Smrtis condemned 
both as having fallen out of the Aryan fold 

Naturally with marriage before puberty Vedic study could not go on 
Women s attention was turned to the cleansing of the household Though 
their native intelligence could not be suppressed and they wielded con 
siderable influence in domestic and other affairs the Smrtis contracted the 
habit of linking them to the Sudras because both were excluded from 
Vedic study Marriage is the one sacrament with mantras for women 
which takes the place of maunji bandhana (1 e a student s tying of the 
girdle of munja grass) and these mantras contain passages which only the 
wife can address to her husband in privacy They now appear to be 
mechanically recited by the husband According to one view, a Wife may 
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recite these mantras by reason of mantra linga (what the sacred formula 
signifies) although the Vedas are not open to her in this age Inconvenient 
mantras have been dropped elsewhere but by some oversight this tell tale 
mantra remains in marriage 


ASRAMAS 

Varna (caste) is fixed at birth Aframa (order of life) is a connected 
institution and no one can be compelled to move into a new airama at 
any stage of life Though upanayana (the holy thread ceremony) appears 
compulsory from modern practice among Brahmanas that was not however 
the case in early days The penances and disciplines laid down ror those 
who were not initiated in time prescribed and for those whose ancestors 
were not initiated for one two or three generations indicate that mitia 
tion was neglected in some families 

STUDENT LIFE 

Brahmacarya came to mean two things — the study of the Vedas 
(Brahma) and chastity which was its necessary concomitant The object 
of the asrama was to build up the student in all the spheres of life the 
physical the mental and the spiritual That was the foundation of all 
the asramas He studied the Vedas performed gayatn japa (muttering of 
the gayatn) with control of breath in the two sandhyas (junctions of day 
and night) as fixed by the Vedas and in mid day also as the Smrtis ordained 
had to worship fire twice a day and then beg for alms from householders 
eat twice a day with no intermediate meal lie <tn the bare ground limit 
his contact with young women and perform the necessary salutations to 
women avoiding the touch of their feet when he came to age He was 
to avoid luxuries like honey meat etc His bath was to be m cold water 
without scrubbing or deaning The object of these and other similar 
prescriptions seems to be that everything which might excite sexual feeling 
and lead to lapses from chastity was to be avoided by him 

The students growing constitution was remembered when he was 
allowed to eat as much as he liked while the other three aSramas had 
limits fixed for them — thirty two morsels sixteen and eight — decreasing 
the quantity of food with each change of airarna Moderation was advised 
by Manu in the interests of health and that was secured by the rule that 
the alms were to be placed before the acarya who decided how much the 
student should eat 

The teacher was in loco parentis and was»not to inflict physical punish 
ment on the student unless necessary when he might use only a rope or a 
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light cane Any severe punishment would be visited with chastisement by 
the king 

The teacher neither stipulated nor charged a fee for his teaching He 
received a fee at the end according to the ability of the pupil During 
study the latter s contribution was only service He brought water fuel 
and darbha grass for his teacher s ceremonies He put his acarya to sleep 
by massaging his legs went to bed after him but got up earlier He was 
taught how he should behave to his teacher to his teacher s teacher to his 
parents and to others elder and younger Strict discipline is indicated 
by the penances and purifications ordained for even involuntary happenings 
The student generally learnt his own Veda but sometimes there were 
ambitious students who learnt more than one Veda The modern titles 
Dvivedm Tnvedin Caturvedm remind us of such students 

The term of study was five months — generally from iravani (July 
August) to pans (December January) Of about one hundred and fifty days 
thirty were hohdays — the astamis (eighth lunar day) the caturdasis 
(fourteenth day) and the full moon and new moon days Even the prati 
pads (days after the new or full moon) Were sometimes omitted which 
meant another ten days in five months With the naimittika (occasional) 
stoppages of study about a hundred days remained Twelve years were 
allotted to each Veda but apt pupils perhaps acquired the Vedas sooner 
Four Vedas and forty eight years would not otherwise leave time to enter 
the life of a householder Even a householder might perhaps continue 
studies He certainly kept up the repetition of what he had learnt without 
any holiday cessation 

When a Brahmana teacher was not available even Ksatnyas and 
Vaisyas might teach though their normal duty was in other spheres This 
must have happened when the Aryans freely passed from one duty to 
another 


HOUSEHOLDER 

Now one can deal with a view that there was only one airama — .that 
of the householder as recognized by the Vedas One sutrakara (aphonst) 
stated Aikasramyam manyanta acdrydh meamng that his teacher was of 
the view that there was but one airama A householder brought up 
children for the next generation and he was the one who was the support 
of all other airamas He added artha (wealth) and kdma (legitimate enjoy 
ment) two more purusarthas (ends of life) to that of the student He 
performed the Vathiadeva sacrifice among other observances and fed the 
guests to whatever caste they belonged and also his servants before he 
himself ate He had many other disciplines pollutions purifications 
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penances and sr add has (memorial exercises) for the ancestors The 
student was fiee from all pollutions except when he was himself the per 
foimcr of exequial rites at which even before initiation he lecited Vedic 
mantras by reason of his potential Vedic competence 

As the Upanisad sajs a competent householder prayed for many 
students to study under him As the watei flows down the canyon and 
the months lun into the }ear so to me the brahmaednns should flock 
O' Dhatari 9 Studying teaching entei taming the hungry guests and 
fulfilling his many duties he might pass into the vanaprastha when his 
skin was wrinkled and his hair turned grey 

FOREST LIFE 

He left his wife with his son or she accompanied the husband He 
continued Vedic recitation and had his worship of the fire which he was 
to cany with him and he also entei tamed guests as the heimits entertained 
Rama m the forest Anasu) a and Lopamudra are theie to show that great 
women accompanied their husbands to the forest That Ksatnyas went 
into the vanaptasiha stage is shown by numeious kings abdicating after 
installing their sons on the throne and by Kam a s reply to Sakuntala when 
she asked whether and when she would again visit the hermitage A 
Vais>as becoming a vanaprastha is nowheie mentioned It is doubtful 
whether a Ksatrija became a sannyasm and a Vaisya perhaps never aspired 
to be one 


RENUNCIATION 

A vanaprasthm differed from the householder inasmuch as he had to 
live under greater discipline and has to keep artha and kama under stricter 
control He was not to shave and so became venerable looking with his 
beard Later on he passed into the stage of sannyasa leaving both home 
and wife and not staying in any one place for more than a day except 
during the cdturmasya (four monsoon months) The sannyasm shaved his 
hair and beard put on brown red garment as an emblem of the order 
subsisted on alms and slept on the ground as did the vanaprasthm He 
ceased to have any fire worship Having determined the emptiness of life 
with its joys and sorrows he meditated on the Reality attained atma jhana 
(Self knowledge) and preserved his equanimity unaffected He returned 
blessings for curses and strove to remain in what is described as jivan mukti 
(liberation in life) On death he became one with God and freecLfrom 
the round of births and deaths 

Tat u 14 
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If one studies the requirements which each asrama imposes on the 
asramm it becomes quite evident that there was great insistence on higher 
morality The West has an incorrigible view that morality is inconsistent 
with pantheism Chastity self con tiol punty and other virtues receive 
recognition in the Smrtis and the golden rule is there from at least the time 
of the first Upamsad 


RAJA DHARMA 

Two chapters of Manu Samhita deal with what we should now describe 
as foreign relations and the home department The choice of qualified 
ambassadors and domestic advisers consultations with them appointment 
of the commander m chief the pioper time to attack the enemy and to 
put oneself under a powerful sovereign and alliances in general are all 
discussed there in the seventh chapter Among domestic matters the 
method of receiving complaints the panel of judges to decide civil and 
cuminal cases and the duty of witnesses to help m the administration of 
justice by giving truthful evidence are set out m the eighth chapter The 
basic ideas of the system are gi\en in Manu VIII 15 Buhler translates 
dhaima m the stanza as justice not inappropriately but Manu applies this 
verse having wider meaning to a limited context The following rendering 
of it equating dharma with righteousness reveals it 

Righteousness violated destroys 
Righteousness observed in action protects 
Righteousness should not be violated 
Lest violated righteousness destroy us 

That is exactly the message of Bharatasavitn 10 the substance of which 
may be stated thus From dharma comes every good Even for the sake - 
of saving your life one should not depart from dharma The varna dharma 
was intended to secure the harmony and smooth course of social life Duty 
not rights constituted the foundation of life While this world was not 
neglected bread was not all Successive asramas were intended to improve 
the spiritual side of the life of people in all grades and they were designed 
to lead all to the highest ideal they entertained as the supreme end of 
man Those who worked under a sense of duty to man and God without 
desiring the fruits of action were not bound 

While the highest goal was taken to be open to all without distinction 
of caste creed or sex each man s duty was considered as God given from 
birth The varnasrama system provided a place for every one and the con 
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ception of svadharma avoided conflict at the same time no function was 
left unprovided for There were many professions m which the son had 
his training and attained a proficiency which new entrants could not They 
believed that generations working m any art could attain an otherwise 
unattainable perfection m it 

There may be objections to such regimentation as it controls life and 
reduces individual freedom of choice But the scheme does allow choice 
Within limits Freedom of choice must face competition struggle discord 
and all other modem ills which m their turn can be relieved only by a 
system no less authoritarian But regimentation of this new type is often 
found to exalt the economic concerns as the summum bonum of life The 
economic side of life is important however it is not the only important 
thing in life 

It may not be inappropriate to end this chapter with an ancient prayer 
adapted for modem purposes May we have divine protection may we 
live together with all our differences may we not hate each other may 
what we acquire m the way of knowledge be strongly efficient m its results 
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THE MANU SAMHITA 

PERSONALITY PREEMINENCE AND ANTIQUITY 

I F Pamni has determined the nature of Sanskrit for all time Manu has 
determined Hindu conduct for all time 1 Manu became the lawgiver 
par excellence and his name a byword for what was righteous and proper 
The Vedas say that whatever Manu said is wholesome like medicine 
yad vai kincana Manur avadad tad bhesajam 2 Not only was his code pre 
eminent among the Dharma iastra texts but it embraced in its sway the 
whole of India and the neighbouring countries of South East Asia 3 

The antiquity of Manu and the heritage associated with his name are 
both attested by the Rg Veda where we already find the mam ideas that 
Indian tradition has always associated with him viz his being the pro 
gemtor (Pitar or Prajapati) 4 of the human race and his having laid the 
path that his progeny the human race should follow for securing its good 
He is said to have formulated the rites and brought welfare to mankind 
and m one hymn 3 the poet explicitly prays that people may not be led far 
astray from that path of the ancestors that Manu laid for them manah pathah 
pitryat manavdd adhi duram naista paravatah a prayer that has found its 
echo in Kalidasa s Raghuvamia * 

HISTORY OF THE TEXT RELATION TO OTHER TEXTS 
That Manu s teachings handed down m a mass of floating verses of 
rules and observations were governing the life and conduct of people and 
that they were invoked as authority is known from early literature The 
Nirukta of Yaska (c 700 bc) quotes a verse mentioning Manu Svayambhuva 
on the right of both sons and daughters to inheritance 1 The earliest 
Dharma Sutras — Gautama Vasistha and Apastamba — quote Manu In the 
Mahabharata which has a large number of citations from Manu we are 
told* that the Supreme Being gave a treatise on dharma in a lakh of verses 
that Manu Svayambhuva produced his work on the basis of that treatise 
and that' Ulanas and Brhaspati composed texts based on the work of Manu 


It is interesting to note that in both the cases the technique employed was samskara 
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Svayambhuva 9 The Narada Smrti 12 states m its prose introduction that 
Manus large treatise on dharma was abridged by Narada whose work was 
m turn abridged by Markandeya and from this abridgement Sumati Bhar 
gava produced a further condensed version in 4 000 verses This tradition 
is supported by the version of Narada s text with Bhavasvamm s commen 
tary 11 which is actually called in the manuscripts Naradiya Manu Samhita 12 
In the current Manu Smrti we find at the beginning Manu imparting his 
teaching to Bhrgu which agrees with the statement in the Narada Smrti 
That our present Manu text could be taken as the version of Bhrgu is 
further supported by the Naradiya Manu Samhita which thrice quotes from 
the Bhdrgavi Samhita and these quotations are found in our present Manu 
text 1S Accoiding to another form in which the tradition is repeated in the 
Bhavisya Purdna the original text of Svayambhuva Manu was redacted 
m four forms by Bhrgu Narada Brhaspati and Angiras The relation 
between Manu and Brhaspati mentioned here is clearly borne out by the 
fact that the Brhaspati Smrti forms to adopt Jolly s characterization a 
varttika (gloss) so to speak on Manu s text 14 

Max Muller Weber and Buhler the last writer especially 15 assumed 
that the Vedic schools had each its own Dharma Sutras along with its 
Srauta Sutras and Grhya Sutras and that accordingly the present metrical 
Manu Smrti goes to an earlier Manava Dharma sastra m sutras which be 
longed to the Manava school of the Mamayanlyas of the Krsna Yajur Veda 
But the evidence adduced appears to be illusory 10 there never was a Manava 
text m sutras forming the basis of the later verse treatise 

An analysis of the verses of Manu quoted in the Adi Aranyaka Santi 
and Anusdsana parvans of the Mahabharata shows as Hopkins 17 and Buhler 
have pointed out that the great epic knew a Manu text closely connected 
with the current one but not identical with it and that as the basis of both 
the epic and the present Manu Smrti there existed a floating mass of verses 
embodying the proverbial wisdom of philosophical and legal schools ascribed 
generally to Manu These verses dealt with dharma as well as raja dharma 

Vatsyayana m his Kama Sutras I I 6 records a similar tradition that out of Prajapati s 
large treatise on dharma artha and kama Manu Svayambhuva separated dharma ana dealt 
with it in a special treatise 

See Jolly Institutes of Narada Calcutta 1883 
Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series XCVII 1929 

See T R Chmtamani C K Raja Presentation Volume (Adyar Library 1946) pp 154 
96 and also Jolly Institutes of Narada Calcutta 1885 

Cf Naradiya Manu Samhita pp 134 147 and 169 

See Brhaspati Smrti (Reconstructed) K V Rangaswami Aiyangar GOS LXXXV and 
its Introduction 

SBE Vol XXV Translation of Manu Smrti with Introduction 
* See Kane History of Dharma Sastra Vol I 
The Great Epic 
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and it seems therefoie unnecessary to assume with K P Jayasu al 1 that the 
references to Manava views m Kautilya not traceable to our present text 
of Manu show the existence of an early Manava Rajarilti iastra Fiom this 
floating mass of Manu verses the present Manu Smrti the redaction of 
Bhrgu might have taken shape between the second century bc and the 
second century ad 19 While literary histoncal and epigraphical evidences 
the evidence of the Buddhistic Vajrasuci and the mention of Yonas 
Kambhojas etc in the present text of Manu would all support this date 
it is not possible to be so categorical as Jayaswal who would identify the 
Manu Smrti with the work of a historical Manava and Sumati of the Brah 
manic revival under the Sungas 

The relation of the text of the Manu Samhita to the other Smrtis is 
now considered more specifically Manu is ea-lier than Yajnavalkya whose 
woik shows a more developed treatment of legal procedure Narada and 
JBrhaspati are later being based on Manu The Sutras of Gautama 
Vasistha and Apastamba quote Manu There is agreement between Manu 
on the one hand and Gautama Baudhayana and Apastamba on the other 
and there are common passages m Manu Vasistha and Visnu According 
to Brhaspati 20 Manu takes the foremost place because his work is based on 
the teaching of the Vedas and any Smrti text which is opposed to Manu is 
not to be valued 

The importance of Manu is also attested by the large scale citations 
and frequent m vocation of Manu and his authority m the epics and by the 
fact that his text has had the largest number of commentaries 21 composed 
by writers m different parts of India. 22 

THE TEXT OF THE SAMHITA 

The Manu Samhita or Manu Smrti as it exists now is in twelve chap 
ters and 2 694 anustubh couplets A study of its manuscripts has not shown 
any difference in the text The dfferent redactions of the Manava Dharma 
iastra have already been noticed In regard to the current text itself orien 

» Manu and Yajnavalkya (Tagore Law Lectures) Calcutta 1950 
The present text of Manu mentions the following branches of Sanskrit literature 
the four \ eaas the Aranyaka the Upani$ad or Vedanta the Vedangas the Dharma gastras 
particularly the dharma writers Am Bhygu Saunaka Vasisfha and Vaikhanasa Afchyanas 
Itihasas and Puranas Khilas heretical Smrtis Danda niti Anviknki Atmavidya Vartta 
and Dhanvantari (HI 85) 

GOS LXXXV pp 228 235 

Vedarthopambaddhatvat pradhanyam tu Manoh smrtam 
Manvartna vipanta tu y a smrtih sa na Sasyate 
For an edition of the whole text with some of these see Manava Dharma iastra with 
Medhatithi Sarvajfia Narayana Kulluka Raghavananda Nandana and Ramacandra by V N 
Mandlik Bombay 1886 

In modem times also when the traditional Hindu sociology is attacked it is Manu 
whom the social reformers name and blame 
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talists like Buhler were of the opinion that it has several contradictory 
passages which could be explained only on the theory of several recasts and 
interpolations and accretions But as Kane has observed the facts of the 
case do not require the assumption of many recasts and additions of topics 
like cosmogony philosophy etc A closer examination of the context and 
the understanding of the passage concerned on the basis of accepted rules 
of interpretation would remove the need to resort m all cases to the theory 
of interpolations The apparently divergent statements 88 on taking a Sudra 
wife resorting to myoga (levirate) and eating flesh found m the work are 
not really contradictory for they are based on the doctrine of mvrttis tu 
mahaphala (greater benefit from abstention) which Manu himself enun 
ciates and which is basic to the approach and philosophy of Manu and of 
Hinduism as moulded by Manu and other teachers 84 


A REAL PICTURE 


The graphic picture one gets from a very large number of inscriptions 
and grants to Biahmana scholars and families and from descriptions of the 
life in airamas (hermitages) courts and houses found m the poems plays 
and prose works of Kalidasa Sudraka Bana Dandm and others will bear 
out the reality of not only the Brahmana and the Ksatnya but also of the 
administration of law by the king as conceived in the dharma texts 
Kautilya s Arthasastra confirms a great part of the Smrti texts There are 
also some works in the form of encyclopaedias for example the Abhilast 
tartha cmtamam of King Somdvara of Kalyan m which we see how kings 
set apart a time to look after legal representations with the help of learned 
advisers The very existence of a mass of Smrti digests and commentaries 
many of which were compiled by State officials ministers or learned men 
who were dharmadhikanns at Courts 84 — not a few ascribed to the kings 
themselves — is proof of the feet that the dharma institutions were m force 
in the country down the centuries I have drawn attention to an interesting 
document on an enquiry which a ruler conducted through a learned scholar 
of the times on the status and genuineness of the claim of certain com 
munities calling themselves Vaidyas 86 Even the detailed distinctions and 
gradations of intermediary classes of the society in addition to the four set 
forth m the Dharma Sastras can be verified by conditions obtaining at least 
tiU recently m Kerala A dose student of Indian literature and history 
Julius Jolly says that there is a strong presumption in favour of the prac 
tical nature of these works of dharma and that the legal rules contained in 
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See Kane History of Dharma iastra Vol I pn 148 9 
See Manu V 56 and Bhi XI 5 11 
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them must have corresponded to the laws actually enforced m the native 
courts of justice 2r The ideal elements that may exist m the scheme of Manu 
or the Dharma sastras do not make these texts more unreal than the prm 
ciples laid down in modern constitutions or underlying modern institutions 
like democracy or even the laws of a State today — some of which may 
be honouied more m their breach than observance — make these constitu 
tions institutions or laws unreal As it is said because there is purusa 
dosa (incapacity or evil propensities in some men) the system itself cannot 
be discredited There is a dictum of the Dhaima sastra that while Manu is 
authority for the krtayuga (the Golden Age m the past when people really 
rose to Manu s standards) Parasara holds good for the kaliyuga the current 
Age allowing for the deterioration of standards of dharma owing to passage 
of time and historical developments the Smrti framework as shown above 
was something which was obtained m actual life and not a mere theoretical 
fabrication 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK 

It would be useful first to have an idea of the range of subjects dealt 
with by Manu The opening chapter sets forth the origin of the world 
creation of beings the origin of the text as Manu taught it through Bhrgu 
the epochs of time (yugas) and the difference in dharmas according to them 
the four classes of men and the differences m their respective dharmas It 
gives also a list of the topics to be subsequently dealt with m the work The 
second chapter with which the mam subject matter begins speaks of the 
four sources and grounds or proofs of dharma the person for whom this 
dharma holds good and the area where it prevails After dealing with these 
general questions the text proceeds to describe the dharmas as applicable 
to each of the four classes Brahmana Ksatriya Vaisya and Sudra Of these 
the first three the twice bom ( dvijas ) are considered first and the sacra 
ments (samskdras) are described for them in relation to the four stages of 
life (a&ramas) These are dealt with primarily with reference to the Brah 
mana This chapter takes us through the Samskdras beginning with birth 
and going up to study m the establishment of the teacher that is up to the 
end of the first stage called brahmacarya (studentship) In Chapter III 
the householders life which is the second stage is taken up marriage and 
its eight different forms married life daily and periodical observances of 
a householder the vital character and the important social role of the house 
holder his five daily yajnas or sacrifices (viz study and teaching of scripture 
propitiation of the manes adoration of the gods by oblations m the fire 

1 Outlines of a History of the Hindu Law (Tagore Law Lectures) Calcutta 188$ 
pp 28 9 32 
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reception of guests and gratification of other living beings) and the periodic 
sraddhas are described Chapter IV continues the descnption of the house 
holder s life with many details some relating to dharmas already mentioned 
and some enjoining further dharmas others relating to the ways of earning 
one s livelihood and yet others relating to a number of personal habits and 
details of daily routine and principles of character and conduct Chapter V 
opens with the subject of proper food tv o other topics dealt with here are 
death together with obsequies and pollution and purificatory ceremonies 
The last section of this chapter speaks of women (wives and widows) and 
their special dharmas Chaptei VI is devoted to a descnption of the two 
further stages of man the vanaprastha and sannyasa denoting life of letire 
ment m forests and complete renunciation respectively both having spiritual 
realization as their purpose The pursuit of the spiritual aim and resigna 
tion by one who continues to be m the household life is also dealt with at 
the end of the chapter Chapters VII and VIII together form a section about 
rulers and their duties (iaja dharma) which include not only their qualities 
and equipment but also the art of statecraft m peace and war Ministers 
and counsel diplomacy messengers army fort wars conquest treatment 
of the conquered administration of villages communities merchants collec 
tion of revenue punishment and clearance of anti social elements — these 
are spoken of m Chapter VII The next chapter deals with administration 
of justice and describes legal procedure in respect of the eighteen titles of 
civil and criminal disputes judges evidence offences and punishments 
Chapter IX states details about women particularly from the standpoint 
of law their dharmas duties expected of and towaids them and their 
importance regarding progeny and the family and also about property 
inheritance and partition which arise m the wake of the family The 
latter part of the chapter speaks of other matters coming under the adraims 
tration of justice like debts gambling contracts between the employer and 
the employed and theft After touching upon some of the other raja 
dharmas left over the chapter concludes with a bnef description of the 
dharmas of the Vaifyas and the Madras In Chapter X the people outside 
the pale of this system of dharma and those born by promiscuous mingling 
of the four classes and a system by which they could be fitted into the scheme 
are set forth In the case of the four classes and their ordained duties con 
fusion may occur owing to extraordinary developments of a private or public 
nature dharmas permissible under such emergencies ( apad dharmas) are 
therefore dealt with The mam subject of Chapter XI is different kinds of 
sins major and minor and their expiations (praycdcittas ) The last chapter 
falls into two sections The former section speaks of the theory of Karma 
the fruqs and kinds of birth high and low which result from different acts 
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good and bad and through which the soul has to pass The latter speaks 
of those dharmas which help the spiritual goal — the seeking of Self knowl 
edge (atma jnana) and the attainment of the e\ erlasting good ( mhsreyasa ) 
Incidentally the matter of doubts on questions of dharma and the consEitu 
tion of pansads (assemblies of the learned) for deciding such questions is 
also dealt with in the latter section of the last chapter 

CONCEPTION OF DHARMA ITS SALIENT FEATURES 
The conception of dharma that we see in the Manu Samhita is all com 
prehensive and at the same time difficult to define or understand 
The word dharma is from the root dhr meaning to support or to sustain 
In usage it covers a wide range of meaning from the qualities and charac 
tenstics of things to the highest virtue and spiritual effort natural charac 
tenstics and tendencies as also what men should do or ought to do 
Accordingly as we shall see from some of the cases discussed below the 
statements in Manu are to be understood some as records of facts some as 
concessions to such practices as have obtained wide vogue and some — and 
this is the most important — as what ought to be done as the most proper 
thing A second characteristic of the dharmas described in the Manu Sam 
hita and other allied texts is that it includes besides civil religious and 
spiritual matters counsels of general prudence safety and even personal 
habits like those of cleanliness sanitation and civic consciousness gentle 
manly behaviour courteous and polite ways of conduct and even other 
subjects of common sense making it a guide to conduct in things big and 
small Thirdly a fundamental feature of the concept of dharma is that it 
can be enunciated or understood only as applicable differently to different 
classes of beings and status of life and diffeiently to men and women It 
is/ a network of diversified but interrelated duties Fourthly it is a consoli 
dating scheme within which practices which are not objectionable and are 
not opposed to the teachings of., the Vedas are included Even wnthin the 
fold of the ordained dharmas of the four classes ( rdturvamya ) all Smrti 
writers including Manu give a leading place to acara (accepted conduct) 
handed down from generation to generation by well disciplined members of 
a community 28 Outside the range of the ordained dharmas there are 
immemorial customs peculiar to places to classes and to families (de&a jati 
and kula) peculiar to guilds to communities outside the pale of cdlur ^ 
varnya to the pasandas (heretics) and to republican groups (ganas) These 
too are taken into account 29 A king who is administering justice 30 as well as 
one consolidating his kingdom m the conquered areas is to see that the local 
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customs are given safeguards and maintained 31 Fifthly just as we can 
speak of dharma only with reference to some class or station and for this 
reason it is always qualified by person and situation so also there is a rela 
tivits m the concept of dharma caused by time and age ( yuga ) 33 The 
doctnne of yuga dharma which introduces an element of adaptation and 
adjustment has a parallel m the concept of apad dharma 33 Concessions 
in the matter of adopting vocations not normally ordained respectively for 
Brahmanas and others in emergencies point to another aspect of the realism 
and liberalism of the Smrtis Lastly the most important feature of this 
dharma is the inclusion of the spiritual purpose within its scope the final 
realization of the Self is not only dealt with as the legitimate and culminat 
mg part of it but the very activities of life here are oriented to and har 
momzed with the spiritual end 

Beginning his account of dharma Manu says 31 that there is hardly any 
activity of man which is not prompted by kdma or desire but to act solely 
on the urge of desire which is the outcome of tamas 3S (inertia) is not praise 
worthy and so to enable man to act properly 36 by the control of the activity 
according to his desire dharma was promulgated In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upamsad 37 it is said that dharma is stronger than even the Ksatra (ruling 
class) there is nothing greater than dharma since it is possible for a weak 
righteous man to vanquish one who is only physically strong and this dharma 
is identical with satya (truth) As the antecedent of this dharma we had in 
the Rg Veda the concept of rta the Moral Order 33 Dharma was thus like 
the rule of law something above the ruler who was also bound by it To 
the extent society respected it society protected itself to the extent society 
made inroads into it to that extent society was also undermining itself 36 
Even in raja dharma therefore when the relative merit of the Artha 3astra 
and the Dharma &stra was m question the latter prevailed over the former 
This dharma is governed by the four ends of life or aims of human 
endeavour called the purusarthas Dharma figures as the first of these 
purusarthas The fourth and highest of these is moksa spiritual emancipa 
tion moksa was included under the first purusartha which was classified into 
the dharma of activity ( pravrtti dharma) and that of retirement (mvrtti 
dharma) and the ends were counted as three, the trwarga Dharma is the 
controlling factor and artha and kdma are to be subject to it While some 
advocate dharma and artha or kdma and artha or artha alone as important 

VIII 41 46 

* Cf Mbh XII 55 266 314 quoted by Bhagavan Das Science of Social Organisation 
Or The Laws of Maml in the Light of Atmavidya (2nd Edn Adyar 19321 I d 88 
Manu X 98 118 H 25 r 
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others would advocate dharma alone as good 40 Although paramount con 
sideration is due to dharma and this view should be accepted Manu sets out 
his own view 41 that there should be a balanced pursuit of the tnvarga In the 
second stage of life as the householder scope has been given to artha and 
kama as regulated by dharma and according to Manu and the general run 
of Smrti writers one should take to the path of moksa after going through 
the experiences of life as a householder 

UNIQUENESS OF THE CONCEPTION 

There is a uniqueness m the conception of dharma according to Manu 
and others As pointed out already there is a lower dharma m which a 
thing is permitted and a higher dharma where refraining from it is con 
sidered more meritorious and fruitful No doubt this dharma is the same 
as satya but Manu says that for enforcing it one should not adopt any 
violent or severe methods thus the same dharma which is satya is also 
ahimsa (non violence) This uniqueness is best brought out m the verse 

Satyam bruyat pnyam bruyat na bruyat satyam apriyam 
Pnyam ca nanrtam bruyat esa dharmah sandtanah 42 

One should speak the truth but without giving offence although one 
should never compromise truth for being nice In accumulating dharma 
again one should go about it without causing trouble to any being 42 It 
is good to teach dharma to the world but it should be done without hurting 
people and by using sweet and refined words 44 Surely artha and kama 
which are barren of dharma should be abandoned even so a dharma which 
ends up unhappily and is derided by the world 41 In fact the Mahabharata 
which states more explicitly the idea m Manu says Dharma is that which 
is attended by welfare of the world and by non injury to beings 44 

The scheme of the classes their respective dharmas and the obligatory 
character of the discharge of these their dismterestd performance being 
itself considered a perfection to be aimed at — these have inculcated into 
the Indian mind a strong sense of duty acceptance of specified work and 
voluntary submission to discipline With this doctrine of duty went the 
principle of adhikara or qualification The modern theory of rights 
irrespective of adhikara is something alien to Manu s attitude towards life 
Dharma is also a positive concept The enunciation of the highest 
possible ideal namely Self realization and Soul emancipation as the goal 
of dharma further gives a person the longest possible course of progress 
and ascent to strive for As the scheme of the purusdrthas includes a 
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balanced enjoyment of artha and kdma as the ideal of the householder 
has been held by Manu to be the best ofie and the basis of the entire 
living world and as the final spiritual goal to be attained is also a state of 
everlasting bliss there is no room for despondency or pessimism m this 
scheme It is one continuous striving and the Karma theory promises 
that no good effort made is ever lost 4T One of the most inspiring verses 
of Manu states One should not allow one s spirit to be frustrated by 
earher failures one should not disregard oneself till death one should 
strive for prosperity and should never consider it difficult of attainment 48 
It is perhaps this aspect that enthused Nietzsche to exclaim about Manu 
Smrti that it has an affirmation of life a triumphing agreeable sensation 
m life and that to draw up a lawbook such as Manu means to permit 
oneself to get the upper hand to become perfect to be ambitious of the 
highest art of living 

THE SOURCES AND PROOFS OF DHARMA 
At the very outset Manu defines the nature of dharma He gives its 
sources and proofs as four the Vedas or Sruti the Smiti or the recollected 
traditions as also the conduct 49 of those who know the Vedas the practice 
-of the good and the satisfaction of one s own heart or conscience 50 The 
qualification given m the second namely of those who know the Vedas 
applies to the third and fourth also Where for a particular dharma the 
first source or authority the Vedas is not found the smrti (recollection) 
and the iila (conduct) of those that know the Vedas are the authority 
where for the practices such as we find in marriage even smrti source is 
not found the acara of good men is the sanction where even that is not 
found one should do a thing only when one s mind and conscience are 
pleased at doing it , particularly when one is faced with two alternatives 
one should prefer to do that which is to ones mental satisfaction The 
Vedas are the ultimate and overriding authority and where the other three 
would go against it they would not be deemed authoritative 81 

THE CONCEPTION OF THE SI$JA 

As outside of the Vedas all the three sources smrti acara and atma 
tusti turn on the iista some attention must be devoted to the conception 
of a hsta In the last chapter Manu defines the hsta as a person who has 

Cf EG H 40 VI 40 IV 137 'Manu II 6 

As in this a single individual forms a sanction unto himself the commentator Sarvaifla 
Narayana says that this last sanction is inferior to the second and third where there is the 
advantage of a consensus of opinion or practice and possibility of verification by a body of 
people It is of course the testimony of the heart of one learned in the Vedas and attuned 
to doing always the proper thing that is counted as the fourth sanction of pharma 
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studied m the proper manner the whole Vedas together with their supple 
mentary and supporting literature Sistas are elsewhere defined as those 
who are left over at the time of the deluge and who by virtue of 
remembering (smrti) the laws of the bygone epoch are able to reveal them 
again for the good of mankind 52 Whatever be its derivation the term 
iista signifies a person of irreproachable character who is free from desires 
and whose acts are not prompted by any worldly motive A body of sistas 
would be a pansad or assembly fit to decide a question of doubt m matters 
of dharma The sistas form the human medium maintaining and exempli 
fying the impersonal injunctions to which they give flesh and blood and a 
practical significance this presupposes also a set of conditions congenial 
to their existence The region where Manus dharma held good that 
is where the sistas sats or sadhus were able to keep up the dharma 
according to his own statement is an expanding belt which starts with 
Brahmavarta between the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvati and embraces the 
whole of the land between the seas in the east and the west and is called 
Aryavarta in between there is the Brahmarsidda comprising the Kuru 
ksetra Matsyas Pancalas and Surasenas and the Madhya desa between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas up to Prayaga (Allahabad) m the east In 
the course of the history and the movements of peoples the habitat of a 
dharma shifts and it becomes a less important factor m the recognition 
of the dharma than the society which provides it with a living substratum 
As Medhatithi explains !S the land by itself is not reproachful or defective 
at is the people who live there and their conduct that determine the 
(Dharmic or Adharmic character of a place if this dharma is established 
m a new territory of Mlecchas that too becomes yajmya a fit place for 
the observance of Vedic ntes 

SAMSKARA VARNA ASRAMA 

The purpose of dharma is to uplift man from this physical plane and 
make him function at higher levels To fit him for this higher role is to 
recondition his body and mind Reference was made at the beginning of 
this chapter to the analogy of grammar where the colloquial speech raw 
and fluctuating is pruned shaped and systematized for rendering it fit to 
play a universal and higher role The samskdras of the Dharma sastra play 
the same part As Kalidasa says The body as it is bom is like the raw 
stone from the mines and the samskdras are like the grinding and polish 
that it gets at the hands of the gem cutter 54 the result is as m the case of 
the gem that the person who has undergone samskdras shines with a new 

3 Mat P CXLV manmntaresu ye hstah 
In his commentary on Manu II 23 M Raghuvamia III 18 
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glow and lustre Angiras in his Smrti employs an analogy from the art of 
painting and says that as by the application of several colours a form is 
brought out m a picture even so by samskaras the real personality 
Brahmanahood etc of man is brought out 55 With the samskaras done 
one on the stage of dharma appears as if in a new make up and a different 
person he has as the texts say taken a second birth and is now called 
dvtja the twice born To quote Manu With the holy Vedic rites the 
sanctifying acts which purify the body (sanra samskara) are to be done 
by these oblations and other acts the impurities of the seed and the uterus 
are wiped off and by the rites of initiation and the austerities connected 
with study of the Vedas oblations and other sacrificial acts the body 
undergoes a spmtual transformation it becomes capable of helping to 
lealize the Supreme Being 58 

The samskaras with some differences of details are common to the 
three classes Brahmana Ksatrqa and Vaufya all of whom are called for 
this reason dvijas The fourth is called ekajatt meaning thereby that 
he has no sacramental rebirth but actually the text says 37 that the Sudras 
may if they want to acquire merit follow m the footsteps of the dxnjas 
and do certain rites the five daily sacrifices etc without the mantras 
The fact that they are done wnthout mantras does not deprive them of 
effect for the women of the higher classes too go through these without 
mantras 58 

The samskaras cover the whole life of an individual Manu does not 
specify the total number of the samskaras different Smrti works specify 
their number differently while Gautama gives the largest number forty 
the principal ones are sixteen Some of these are of greater importance 
and form landmarks in the life of the person ntseka or garbhadhana 
relates to proper conception and is the very basis of life Jatakarman is 
performed at birth Of those that follow upanayana or initiation is of 
foremost importance it is indeed the symbol of all samskaras and may 
well be the last in some cases as some persons may not elect to marry 
Without upanayana the dvija becomes deprived of initiation into the 
adoration of the gayatfi and Manu says that without it he is no better 
than a vrdtya (outcast) 4 * 

The initiation and Vedic studies cover the first of the four stages or 
airamas called the brahmacarya literally cultivation of the Vedas as a 

Citraharma yathanekmh m?igatr unmilyate Sanaih 

Brahmanyam apt tadvat syat saihskarmh xndhipuwakaih 

II 26 2S * Manu X 127 

Manu II 66 Many Smrti writers allow saihskaras Without mantras for Sudr s Vyasa 
allows as many as ten s<mtsharas and others more Interesting information on the samskaras 
of Surras may be found m works like the Sudra kamalakara 
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person does this in boyhood and as a bachelor and m this stage of student 
ship he eschews strictly all kinds of sense pleasures and attractions the 
term brahmacarya means also celibacy and contmence At the end of the 
studentship the first asrama there is the ceremony of samavartana or 
snana bringing the life with the teacher to a close The treatment of 
brahmacarya and upanayana embodies the ancient ideals of education and 
the description in Chapter II of the discipline to be observed by the 
student and the conditions of life in a teacher s establishment ( guru kula) 
contains several seminal ideas which would be of profit to educationists 
of all ages 

After the brahmacarya stage one may elect to enter the next stage 
of the householder ( grhasthasrama ) As the greater part of the dharmas 
ordained by the Sastra including the sacrifices big and small have to be 
performed with a wife as the brahmacanns and sannyasms have to liye with 
the help of the householder and as his life with all its duties to the gods 
sages and fellow beings forms an excellent ground for the discipline of 
the body and the mind this stage of life the grhasthasrama has always been 
eulogized in the Smrtis 60 The glorification of the ideal of a disciplined 
grhastha holding it out as the proper course for the bulk of the people 
gives the lie direct to the criticism that Hinduism is negative pessimistic 
and other worldly 

In the treatment of the grhasthasrama Manu deals also with marriage 
which is a major and central samskara with which the organization of 
varna (caste) is inseparably bound As m the case of other activities based 
on desire marriage too is made into a samskara m order to sublimate 
this most important aspect of human relationship This institution again 
has been conceived as an instrument of dharma and meant for the discharge 
of ordained duties Hence one could marry only a woman of one s own 
varna but of a different gotra (dan) ei This condition is m the best 
interest of eugenics and ensures the purity of the line and the elimination 
of defects of the species On the whole Manu recognizes eight kinds of 
marriage brahma daiva arsa prajapatya asura gandharva raksasa and 
paisaca 62 It is in the first four that excellent and virtuous issues are 
born “ s Not only the way of marrying and the kind of wife but the choice 
of proper times for cohabitation regulated by several considerations gives 
best re ults 11 

During the household life men are enabled to discharge the three 
debts with which they are born — the debt to the gods to be discharged 

Ibid, in 77 78 VI 87 89 90 

Ibid III 5 Ibid HI 21 
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by performing sacrifices the debt to the ms (sages) by maintaining the 
study and teaching of the Vedas and allied learning and the debt to the 
ancestors ( pitars ) by begetting children Daily the householder should 
also do five propitiations (yajhas ) Of these the first brahma yajna relates 
to the maintenance of learning and its tradition pitr yajna is the offering 
of water ( tarpana ) for the gratification of one s ancestors deva yajna con 
sists of the oblations in the fire for the gods bhuta-yajha is the offering 
made to living beings animals birds etc nr yajna is the reception and 
attention paid to guests (atithi pujana) 85 The ancestors are to be further 
propitiated by sraddhas (memorial rites) 66 It is after feeding the guests 
and those denendent on them m and around the home that the husband 
and wife shall themselves eat 87 He who cooks for himself alone eats sm 
not food 68 

In respect of the means of livelihood also Manu s picture of the house 
^holder is noteworthy Manus code presents to us the picture of a high 
minded person of simple habits free from greed and the tendency to 
hoard The means of livelihood resorted to should mvolve the least harm 
to anyone 89 The householder should gather only so much as is necessary 
for sustenance his accumulations being just for the morrow or for three 
days only or only so much as a jar or a granary could contain 70 He should 
not receive gifts from unworthy persons nor choose to eat at their places 71 
In fine he should be soft and controlled at the same time firm and resolute 
in action having no truck with those who behave in a callous maimer 
himself harming none restrained in himself and generous to others he 
gains heaven 72 To this picture of goodness and strength, the lining of 
beauty may also be added for this picture of Manu s grhastha is not of an 
emaciated sullen untidy person the householder shall not when able to 
avoid it mortify himself with starvation nor put on tattered or dirty 
clothes he should have his hair cut nails clipped and face shaved wear 
white cloth and be clean 72 One cannot fail to be struck by the exalted 
and at the same time radiant humanism of Manu s conception of the 
householder 


The care taken over marriage and the sublimity of daily domestic life 
and habits ensure the purity of line of the families hulas It is these 
kulas and the high character of private life in them that have formed the 
citadels of Hindu culture But these kulas would come to rum by 
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king should try to avoid a war 87 Manu speaks also at length about the 
king s administration of justice 88 under eighteen titles of law 89 Although 
die treatment of civil law here is not so advanced as in Narada or Yajna 
valkya it is fairly detailed and touches most of the essential points Under 
inheritance it may be noted that Manus special view is recoided that 
there are twelve kinds of legal sons 90 One of the duties of the king is 
called kantaka sodhana which is clearing the state of antisocial elements 
The king should be impartial and punish those dear to him as he would 
do others 91 T here is no blind exercise of regal power the Ksatra shall 
alwajs be guided and guarded by the Brahmana 99 the marriage of the 
temporal and the spiritual is emphasized here also 

A word might be added about Vaisyas and Sudras The fields of com 
merce and labour winch now sway the whole world and shake and shape 
governments it may be noted receive meagre notice in Dharmasastra 
Manu describes these two varnas very briefly 98 


CASTE UNTOUCHABILITY WOMEN 


We find the four castes among the Iranians also (Atharvan for 
Brahmana Rathesthar for Ksatnya Vastrya Fsuyant for Vaisya and Huiti 
for Sudra) The organization of society into these functional classes four 
or three or two is of common Indo Germamc origin and its parallel could 
be sought in all ancient communities 94 Caste has been discussed perhaps 
more than any other subject recently The expression caste is foreign 
and cannot be said to describe exactly the social organization called varna 
At the same time it is difficult to know die exact meaning of the word 
varna in its earliest usages in the Rg Veda although it is usual for scholars 
to take it as indicating colour The Rg Veda knows the varna system as 
inclusive of its hereditory character 98 The hereditory character of the 
classes is also clinched by the use of the word jati as a synonym of varna 
Stray cases like that of ViSvamitra and the incidence of ksatnya pravaras 
among Brahmanical gotras show a kind of fluidity but do not prove the 
total absence of the hereditory character of the varna Even m Manu 
the distinction is made of a jati Brahmana devoid of vratas and attain 
ments" who may not be included m the pansad, and this together with 
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expressions like brahmana bruva and brahma bandhu confirm the birth basis 
of the -ilarna The statement of the Gita does not warrant the assumption 
that according to one s guna and karma one may either oneself or through 
some friends declare oneself as a Brahmana or Ksatrija the basis of guna 
karma is to explain the rationale of the fourfold classification 

The organization according to varna has seived as a steel frame that 
has preserved the Hindu community down the centuries Its marriage 
selection and vocational specialization have contributed to the refinement 
of the species” and the conservation and perfection of its skill they have 
eliminated confusion perplexity and wastage According to Sidney Low 
There is no doubt that it (caste) is the mam cause of the fundamental 
stability and contentment by which Indian society has been braced up 
for centuries against the shocks of politics and the cataclysms of Nature 
It provides every man with his place his career his occupation it 

protects him through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations the caste organization is to the Hindu his club his trade 
union his benefit society there are no workhouses m India and 

none are as yet needed 99 Abb6 Dubois considered the institution of caste 
among the Hindu nation as the happiest effort of their legislation Mere 
dith Townsend characterized caste as a marvellous discovery a form of 
socialism which through ages protected Hindu society from anarchy and 
from the worst evils of industrial and competitive life It is the only 
social system says S C Hill 98 ever proposed upon a basis stronger than 
force and is entirely independent of any form of political government 
No serious student of caste will propagate the abolishment of the caste 
system 100 

The varna organization is not like classes of today formed on material 
aims and competitive basis It forms a co operative effort Its working 
can be best understood on the analogy of an orchestra and a harmonic com 
position in which there are a number of complementary parts separately 
written and assigned to different instruments to each his part whatever 
its nature 101 is important and all fit into an artistic whole This is the 
doctrine of svadharma and the basis of cdturuamya in which every class 
by the perfection of its part is an aristocracy of quality and every vocation 

Sedgwick ( Report on the Census of Bombay 1921) points out that the Indian caste 
system with its endogamous caste and exogamous gotras is a perfect method of preserving what 
is called in genetics the pure line See Hutton op cit p 181 
Cf Kane H Dh II pp 20 2 
People of India quoted by Hutton op at p 120 
G H Mees op at p 192 

1 Cf Ram I 1 14 raksita svasya dharmasya and II 1 16 ksatram dharmam svayam 
bahu mdnyate 
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a priesthood 102 The so called exaltation o£ the Brahmana is balanced 
by the more onerous duties and more severe standards expected of him 
the varna dharmas show that as we go lower dharmas are less and lighter 
There is no sin for a 5udra as stated by Manu in X 126 Equality such 
as is expounded in the present ballot box yuga m which there is a levelling 
down was of course not part of the varna scheme which was hierarchic 
m conception Intellectual moral and spiritual attainments on the part 
of the members of the lower classes were always recognized by those of the 
higher the Ksatnya philosophers of the Upanisads the VaiSya Tuladhara 
Vidura and the hunter philosopher of the epics and the Puranas and the 
mediaeval saints who were drawn from the lowest classes were all accepted 
and revered by the higher classes including the Brahmana 103 Any sense 
of difference of the higher and the lower was offset by the strong belief 
that in the eyes of God or from the point of view of the Supreme Brahman 
which indwells all beings all were essentially equal Further the Karma 
theory shifted the basis of lower birth from the person proper to a principle 
and guaranteed that with acculturation and consequent improvement in 
the acts done ascent in the hierarchic varna scheme could always be had 
in the course of some births This provided a healthy incentive for moral 
advancement As G H Mees says There will be always higher rungs 
to be reached by him in the natural hierarchy Dharma always holds out 
further prospects in the distance m 

Manu as also other dharma authorities speak of a number of classes 
of persons bom of certain types of sexual relation of both anuloma (wife 
of a lower caste) and pratiloma (husband from an mfenor caste) type 1(5 and 
some of these issues are given names which are also the names of certain 
tribes outside the pale of the cdturvarnya — Nisada Ca.ndS.la Abhira 
Pukkasa and the rest It cannot be said that the entire tribes known by 
these names were born of such sexual relationship What was actually 
done was that in respect of lack of dharma these offspring of improper 
alliances were considered suitable for alignment with those tribes On the 
other side this theory and the one that holds that all the vrdtyas and 
mlecchas were really those who had lapsed from the varna ideal served to 
draw on to the fringes of the varna system the numerous tribal commum 
ties and assign them all a place in the society The varna organization 


/xt „ Se ? A * Conunawswami The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society etc 
(New York 1946) pp 39 40 In matters of education and vocational training the diversified 
course of study adopted by modem educationalists come only to the same principle of varna 


Manu II 186 7 on persons in all varnas to whom respects are due 
G H Mees Dharma and Society p 188 See also Manu X 64 a regular hyper 
mama^en of a Sudra^woman with a Brahmana for seven generations makes for BriUimanahood 
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served in this respect to impose an order on the heterogenous population 
and consolidate it Says Hutton 100 one important function of caste 

perhaps the most important of all its functions and the one which abo\e 
all others makes caste m India a unique institution is or has been to 
integrate Indian societ) to w eld into one community the gioups com 
posing it some of these groups have been occupational or religious 
Others and this is more impoitant have been national political and tribal 
societies that must otherwise have either been absorbed or transformed or 
remained as Unadjusted and possibly subversive elements The caste 

system has effectively dealt with problems such as these which other 
societies have failed to soh e 

Manu says 107 that there is no fifth varna and therefore all the mixed 
]atis described by him aie to be taken as included under the fourth varna 
He refers to Candalas Svapacas and certain others as living outside the 
village bahir grama though they too belonged to the same (fourth Jama) 
The idea of their untouchability must have grown from their segregation 
to the fringes of the villages their filthy habits and food Primitive clans 
and tribes m various parts of the world are known to have perished by con 
tact with other immigrant races owing to lack of immunity or resistance 
to racial contamination The idea of untouchability must have entered the 
system for similar reasons and Smrti writers interested in the varna dharma 
based on a religious philosophy cannot be blamed for its creation aggrava 
tion or enforcement 

Regarding the position of women a text frequently cited in na stfi 
svatantryam arhati (woman is not fit for freedom ) 108 In the ideology of 
Manu and Dharma Sastra the home and the family constitute the bed rock 
of society and woman is the person on whom the stability and sanctity of 
the home and household life rest the wife is the home not the structure 
na grham grham ityahuh , grhim grham ucyate Manu and other ancient 
Indian thinkers had also a conception of women according to which they 
did not like women to be exposed to the rough and tumble of an un 
protected independent life And it is in this spirit that Manu says that a 
woman shall always be taken care of by someone — by her father in her 
girlhood by her husband in her youth b^ her son in her old age and that 
she should not be left to herself 108 The woman may not go about earning 
herself but Manu says 110 that she should be entrusted with the husbanding 

Ibid pp 119 20 Ibid X 4 

Ibid X 86 89 50 51 

In ancient Greece at no time of her life could a woman be without a guardian If her 
father was not alive it would be her nearest male relative After her husband s death 

her soh was her guardian G Tucker Life in Ancient Athens quoted by Sir P S Sivaswami 
Aiyer Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals (Kamala Lectures Calcutta 1935) p 57 

Manu DC 11 
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of the financial and material resources of the home with collecting and 
spending There is no difference between the housewife and the Goddess 
of Fortune both illumine the home and are to be adored as such 111 
Everyone m the house the parents m law brothers m law and husband 
shall honour her and keep her happy and bedecked if they want to 
prosper 112 Where women are honoured there the gods revel where they 
are not honoured all religious acts become futile 113 that home perishes m 
which the daughter in law suffers homes cursed by them come to grief 114 
In that home m which husband and wife are mutually happy there is 
invariable auspiciousness 115 No religious rite could be performed without 
the wife Indeed the husband and wife are one 118 As mother she takes 
precedence over the father in receiving respect — a higher encomium can 
not be showered on women The recognition of a large variety of maniages 
and of different kinds of sons and provisions for them shows the practical 
and liberal attitude of Manu and his consideration for women in general 117 
It is sm for relatives to take away the stndhana (property exclusively belong 
mg -to a wife) which a woman has received 118 The statement that a 
woman has no property of her own 118 has no reference to stndhana which 
is hers property according to Dharma iastra is that which helps one to 
perform an enjoined Dharmic act and as a woman has no such acts to 
perform the property other than stndhana which she may earn could only 
be her husband s who alone can perform the rites 120 A girl may remain 
a spinster rather than her father shall give her in marriage to a worthless 
man 121 If within three years of attaining age her father is not able to 
find her a suitable husband she might herself seek one 124 

Critics of women s position as set out above should note that they are 
indulging in unfair comparisons when they judge conditions m ancient 
India from the point of view of conditions which have come to prevail only 
m recent times m the West Till recently the position of women there 
was hardly praiseworthy 128 whereas the Indian lawgivers in those remote 
ages of antiquity had great regard and consideration for women Strictures 
on women in Manu and elsewhere should not so prejudice us as not to 
note the high praise bestowed on them and we should understand the con 
demnatory passages according to the well known Mlmamsa rule of 
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interpretation that the real intention of the condemnation is to praise the 
opposite namely the greatness of chastity (patwratya ) On questions like the 
field of activity proper to women the special training they should have and 
so on even modern thinkers hold divergent opinions 

A word may be added about Manu s stand on the questions of widow 
remarriage and divorce On such questions it is sometimes difficult to 
^e dogmatic as Manu as well as other Smrti writers adopt three stand 
points the first recording what is obtaining m the world as a result of kama 
the second conceding to some extent as a result of the vogue and the 
third stating his personal or ideal opinion In some passages Manu records 
the existence of sons of widows 14 * and marriages of girls who had secretly 
conceived 125 at one place 128 a girl whose proposed husband passes away 
before the actual marriage or one whose marriage has not been consummat 
ed is allowed further mamage But he says that for the virtuous widow 
sadhvi there is no second marriage 127 or raising of issue by another that 
the Vedic marriage mantras are only for maidens 128 and that mainage is only 
for once 128 As for divorce Manu has no passage advocating supporting 
or conceding separation in any form he emphasizes that there is no kind 
of separation and marriage is indissoluble for life 120 


NOT MECHANICAL BUT MORAL AND ETHICAL BASIS OI DHARMA 
A criticism likely to be made against Manus dharma is that it is 
rather mechanical and consists mostly m the adherence to or observing of 
a set of prescribed duties and sacraments for different types of men Nothing 
could be faither from the truth than such an opinion For not only do the 
prescribed duties themselves have a bearing on morality but in addition 
to the scheme of samskaras and ordained observances for such classes of 
persons Manu emphasizes a body of personal ethical virtues as of funda 
mental importance and universal application Whatever a Brahmana might 
observe or not observe he should be essentially one who is friendly to all 
maitra 181 Some of the daily rites included in the five daily yajnas have 
a social and humanitarian bearing for example the nr yajna which is the 
entertaining of guests and bhuta yajna which is the gratification of other 
li ving beings dogs insects etc 1,2 He whose speech and thought are pure 
and under control attains the highest spiritual fruit ws One should not touch 
the sore spots of another never intend harm nor utter that unwholesome 
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word which will make another shudder 134 The householder should 
see that he causes no harm to others nor displease others even by begging 
of them 135 Crooked and deceitful ways of livelihood must be eschewed 138 
Hatred vanity pride anger and severity should be avoided 137 Of the 
two sets of virtues and observances yamas and niyamas, the former are 
more important and must be always obseived 133 the yamas are continence/ 
compassion contemplation truth non attachment nonviolence not taking 
what is anothers sweetness of behaviour and self control One wins 
heaven by being soft and subdued non violent and generous 139 Apart 
from the special dharmas of the lespective varnas there are ten personal 
qualities atmagunas which are insisted upon by Manu as the sdmanya 
dharmas for all irrespective of class or station These ten qualities or 
dharmas are 140 fortitude forbearance self control not taking others 
possessions purity sense control learning knowledge of the Self truth 
and absence of anger Similarly he mentions 141 five virtues as constituting 
the common dharmas of all the four varnas — nonviolence truth non 
thieving purity and sense control 

The purpose of a ceremonial manner of expiation is to make ones 
sm public thereby making one feel ashamed of it and refrain from doing 
it again A sinner gets purified of his sm by making it public by 
repentance by penance and by sacred study As the sinner goes about 
telling people of the wrong committed by him the sm falls away from Him 
even as a slough from a snake To the extent his own mind derides him 
for having admitted the sin to that extent his body becomes rid of that 
sm By repentance by the resolve that he will not repeat it the sinner 
is purified For any act which leaves no peace of mind one shall submit 
oneself to voluntary austerity till one gams mental peace 143 Thus what 
is intended m expiation is a real mental transformation 

Outside of the Veda enjoined sacrifices the principle of ahtmsa should 
be observed m all Matters and Manu lays due emphasis on the two basic 
principles — ahtmsS, and satya Water may wash the body but it is truth 
that cleanses the mind , 143 one should speak words purified by truth do 
acts purified by conscience 144 Dharma flourishes through truth 145 If 
one can make if up with one s own heart and conscience, wherein is seated 
the I ord of Judgement Yama one no more needs holy waters or places of 
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pilgrimage 148 Also universal benevolence and friendliness are com 
mended Insult not others nor make enmity with anyone l4T 


A TREASURY OF WISDOM 

If the Manu Smrti is not a mere code of ordained duties and if it rises 
in its philosophical parts to grave dignity it ranks high also as a master 
piece of ancient literature which in pithy and effective couplets gives 
expression to some of the most precious ideas and noblest virtues and ideals 
No appreciation of Manu can be complete without drawing attention to 
its subhasitas or observations of profound wisdom Some of these could 
be cited One does not become an elder by reason of one s grey hairs he 
who is well read though young him the go&s deem an elder 14 * The 
good should be taught to people without hurting them one who desires 
merit should use his words -sweetly and delicately 145 He who is insulted 
goes to sleep happily and happily does he get up and move about in the 
world it is he who has insulted that perishes 110 Contentment is the 
root of happiness its opposite is the root of misery 151 Whatever makes 
one dependent on another is misery and all that helps to rest on oneself 
is happiness this in short is the definition of happiness and misery 1 1 
That in doing which one has an inner satisfaction should be done even 
if it requires some effort the opposite should be avoided 144 Of all kinds 
of cleanliness that m monetary affairs is the greatest he who is pure in 
this is teally clean he who is cleansed by water etc is not really dean 144 
Dharma is the only friend that accompanies one even in death all the rest 
perishes with the body 145 One s self is one s witness it is the final resort 
do not disregard your own self the greatest witness of man 144 


VANAPRASTHA SANNYASA SPIRITUAL QUEST 


Manu s treatment of the spiritual quest is permeated with the terms 
and ideas of philosophical literature 147 This subject cannot be considered 
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extraneous to Manu s work The very gemus of the Hindu scheme of life 
here is that it is synthesized with that in the hereafter for this a picture 
of the whole cosmogony creation afterlife etc is necessary without such 
a background the principles enunciated by Manu the distinctions diversi 
fied duties the theory of Karma etc cannot be understood In the scheme 
of the four stages of life the latter two concern a life of retirement In 
both these respects the treatment of philosophy is quite germane to the 
text Apart from this Manu has been remembered as the promulgator of 
a philosophy 158 The philosophical texts also count Manu among the 
teachers of philosophy 158 

The viewpoint adopted by Manu is that of the Vedanta incorporating 
into it m the manner of the epics and the Puranas elements of the 
Samkhya system The world has been created by the self manifest and 
transcendent reality which is the Soul of everything 160 the eternal Ultimate 
Cause which is of the form of existence as well as non existence 181 The 
body is not a physical entity but a habitation of the Supreme Self 162 All 
beings bom are the products of karma and it is with the impressions of 
past karma that beings attain new birth To distinguish between karma , good 
and bad the Lord created dharma and adharma 183 As beings are bom 
accoidmg to their heritage of karma they are naturally of diverse natures 
and m order that the world might grow and prosper and might be well 
protected under some system that the Lord determined the distinction of 
these into four varnas with their respective duties 184 In accordance with 
the Vedanta Sutras lts Manu says that all this creative activity of the Lord 
js His sport hla 184 

Although the spiritual goal has been given its due place in the Dharma 
^astra ideology it should be noted that the special viewpoint of Dharma 
6astras is that normally man should discharge his duties and debts as a 
householder and then with a duly disciplined mind mature and free from 
sms and attachments think of a life of retirement Manu says 187 that it 

(pranayama) dharand the yamas and myamas Dhyana yoga Karma yoga may be seen in 
I 83 IV 204 VI 70 73 79 82 83 Ratiocination (tarka) the three means of knowledge 
(pramana) pratyak^a anumana and Sastra (Agama Sabda) are spoken of in XII 105 6 
(Here all the references are from Manu) 

B G IV 1 

u Brahma Sutras III 1 14 and Sankara thereon In his Brahma Sutra Bhasya Sankara 
quotes Manu about seven times and it is to be specially noted that m his Brhadaranyaka 
tfpamsad Bhasya Sahkara quotes some of the philosophically important verses of Manu viz 
on I 4 6 Manu XII 123 I 7 and XIX 50 on I 4 15 Manu II 87 on IV 5 6 Manu 
VI 38 on pravrapa and II 16 

Mam 13 7 Manu l 7 has been quoted by Sankara in his Brhadaranyaka Upantsad 
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IS only after discharging the three debts that one should direct one s mind 
towards moksa to do otherwise is sinful This is called the samuccaya 
vada or theory of co-ordination of the asramas as against the view of 
Upamsads like the Jabala which also advocate sannyasa directly from 
brahmacarya Life is accordingly mapped out by the Dharma sastras in 
four stages and the latter two stages vanaprastha and sannyasa refer to 
retirement 168 When wrinkles and grey hair appear m a person and a 
grandson has also appeared in the house it is time for a householder to 
retire and he should leave the village and go to the forest he may go 
either with his wife or leaving her in the care of his sons but m the forest 
he should live a life of continence and abstinence from sense enjoyments 149 
In this stage of forest life he would perform rites like the agnihotra but 
would otherwise m dress food etc live the life of a recluse subsisting 
on roots fruits and water constantly engaged in the study of the scriptures 
subdued friendly to all composed giving but ne\er receiving com 
passionate towards all beings 179 bearing everything 171 and engaged m 
austerities 178 

He then passes to the next stage that of a parwrajaka which would 
roughly cover the fourth part of his life 173 He takes into himself so to 
say the sacrificial fires and moves out of his habitation 174 He should keep 
moving on till his body falls 17S By such control of the senses extinction 
of likes and dislikes and nonviolence towards aU beings one becomes 
qualified to attain to immortality 174 Practising control of breath and 
contemplation he should see the course of the self through high and low 
births through regions of heaven and hell through the pleasures and 
miseries of life 177 Manu is one with the Vedanta on some of the funda 
mental tenets for instance firstly knowledge jnana alone is capable of 
giving moksa anything that might be done without the knowledge of 
the Self will be futile 178 it is knowledge that bestows immortality 179 
Secondly the Absolute Brahman is the One Truth and it is This that is 
called by the various names through which m different ways different 
aspirants adore It 180 It is again with a disquisition on the spiritual goal 
and the means to attain it that Manu closes his exposition of dharma 141 
Of all knowledge that of the Self is the greatest 188 the observance of 
dharmas of activity ( pravrtti ) could at best take one to the heavenly regions 

‘ Manu VI Ibid VI 14 

Ibid VI 5-8 Ibid VI 47 8 

Ibid VI 23 ’Ibid VI 33 

Ibid VI 25 Ibid VI 31 45 

Ibid VI 60 Ibid VI 61 73 

Ibid XII 104 vidyaya mrtam ainute 
Ibid VI 74 82 1 Ibid XII 123 

Ibid XII 82 ft ^bid XII 85 
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and to the status of divine bemgs but it is the doing of things with knowl 
edge (jnana purva) and without desire or attachment ( niskama ) that helps 
one to be liberated 183 Svardjya or revelling in the bliss of Self is gained 
by one who adores the Atman seeing m everything around the same Self 
that is within himself 184 While acts and austerities ( tapas ) can purify a 
person by destroying his sin it is knowledge (vidya) that can give him 
immortality ( amrtam ) 183 The one unfailing way to ensure that one s 
mind never turns to adharma is to see the Atman in everything 183 for 
the Atman is verily everything 187 The Atman is that which controls one 
from within being subtler than the subdest it is the Atman which some 
adore as the gods having different names as teachers or as one s own life 
breath and others as the eternal Absolute Being 


KARMA YOGA RAJA YOGA 

In the Bhagavad Gita it is especially the philosophy of Karma yoga 
taught in Chapter III that the Lord associates with Manu In his com 
mentary here 188 Sankara explains that it is to enable the Ksatriyas to rule 
the earth and to provide them with a philosophical basis for and special 
oudook on then activity that the Lord taught this yoga to Vivasvat from 
whom Manu learnt and passed it on to the kings From this point of view 
it is legitimate to take the characterization of the teaching as raja vidya and 
rajaguhya (kingly secret) 18 * as having a special significance to the rajarsis 
or samdy kings for whom this wisdom was pre emmendy intended though 
as applicable to others also engaged in activity this came to be esteemed 
as the king of vidyds or phdosophies and the most precious of esoteric 
wisdom That the name raja vidya might be taken in a straight manner 
as meaning the philosophy of the Ksatriyas is supported by the 1 ogavasistha 
which explains,"® quoting the very words of the Gita why this philosophy 
is called the mystic lore of the kings The Yogavasistha says that as 
humanity went about gathering things for its life and began to indulge in 
mutual fight it became necessary to have rulers over them and they could 
not discharge their duty without punishing people and themselves entering 
into wars but wars demoralized them and to remove their depression 
and provide them with the right evaluation (samyag drsti) the sages 
taught them this philosophy As it was first taught to the kings this 
phdosophy, which later spread to others came to be called raja vidya 1,1 


Ibid XII 89 90 
Ibid XII 104 
87 Ibid XII 119 
* B G IX 2 

1 Ibid II II 1418 See also my papei 
JOR Madras XIU pp 74 5 * 


* Ibid XII 91 
Ibid XII 118 
Ibid IV 1 

Yogavasistha II 11 4 8 
The Yogavasistha and the Bhagavad Gita 
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It is this special doctrine of karma yoga which is associated with 
Manu It would be interesting and fruitful to see how its chief features 
as set forth m the Gita are stressed by Manu in his Dharma sastra 192 This 
doctrme of non attachment called Anasaktiyoga or Asparsayoga strikes the 
balance between karma and sannyasa and between pravrtti and nivrtti it 
takes away the sting or the binding taint from karma by the surrender of its 
fruit or by its dedication to the Supreme and by the disinterested discharge 
of it as ones ordained duty Along with the sterilization of karma by 
phalatyaga the karma yogm is also to develop equanimity in respect of 
the outcome of his endeavours or their attendant circumstances whether 
he is faced with success or failure gam or loss pleasure or misery honour 
or humiliation It requires no demonstration to show that these aie the 
leading ideas which run all through the Gita If we turn to the bfianu 
Smrti we find Manu speaking of this doctrine in more than one important 
context At the very outset when he sets forth the dharmas of the 
different varnas Manu includes among those of the Ksatnyas non attach 
ment to sense pleasures visayesu aprasakiih 198 Manu says like the Gita 
that one should not feel depressed or elated whatever the sense experiences 
be ( na hrsyati glayati) 194 The freedom from matra sparias (sense contacts) 
and dvandvas (pairs of opposites) is insisted on one should not be 
depressed by loss nor exhilarated by gam and should be out of the conta 
mination of matra sanga 195 Indnyasanga (sense attachment) sanga tyaga 
(renunciation of attachment) and freedom from all dvandvas find mention 196 
Manu states expressly that not only is the path of abandoning karmas 
called mvrtta (detachment) but that the disinterested performance of 
karma by a person of jnana is also as much mvrtta 197 (cf mskamam 
jndnapurvam tu nivrttam upadisyate) 

Keith says m his observations on the Manu Smrti 198 that in its philo 
sophical parts its tone often rises to a grave dignity reminiscent of the 
Bhagavad Gita This similarity with the Gita is not merely m tone but 
in the mode of thought and expression also and in addition to what has 
already been shown above many more parallels between the Manu Samhita 
and the Bhagavad Gita, can be pointed out 

The extension of the above mentioned ra]a vidya of Karma yoga to all 


1 There is of course a difference that in the Manu Smrti it is Sva) ambhuva Manu and 
in the Gita it is Vaivasvata Manu but the distinction being non historical it does not affect 
our position really _ w. m 

Manu I 89 11 98 , 

Manu used matra sanga here in the same sense as the Gita uses matra sparia in 
It is not known how Kulluka takes it differently and in a round about way 
Manu VI 76 VI 81 Ibid XII 89 

HSL p 445 
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those engaged m activity was referred to earlier In Manu too we find 
its application to the grhastha (householder) chiefly the Brahmana After 
describing the vdnaprastha and the sannyastn Manu describes the grhastha 
who could remain in his house and get released by cultivating the requisite 
virtues and by gradually renouncing desire after desire including the rites 
ordained for the householder by the Vedas 198 Manu praises the 
grhasthasrama here and shows how a grhastha could become a Veda 
sannyasika (one who gives up Veda ordained rituals) and practise Karma 
yoga 200 Earlier too when setting forth the dharmas of the householder 201 
Manu speaks of these grhasthas who observe the jndnayajha which the 
commentators have explained as referring to the grhastha who is a Veda 
sannyasika Cultivating the ten dharmas (the atmagunas as they are also 
referred to ) 292 common to all the four stages of life and along with them 
the knowledge taught in the Vedanta the grhastha should renounce all 
acts and live m retirement on the support of his son 203 Thus by ridding 
himself of all desire ( asprha ) and intent solely on the seeking of the Self 
he attains the supreme stage 204 

Thus even while enjoining the different dharmas of activity (pravrtti) 
for a grhastha Manu does not fail to give them the silver lining of spiritual 
ideology and the final goal of emancipation While observing his ordained 
duties the householder is to cultivate slowly virtues of resignation There 
are certain things which he is permitted as his dharma for example a 
Brahmana is permitted to live by receiving gifts ( pratigraha ) Like 
bratigraha there are a number of other things the doing of which will 
not entail any drawback on him but abstaining from which brings him 
greater fruit As part of the Karma yoga in which one finds mvrtti in 
pravrtti and as a golden path that makes the life of duty a great oppor 
tumty for disciplining and gradually sublimating oneself Manu teaches 
this doctrine of slow transcending of desires by abstaining from such acts 
as are linked to desire and are hkely to lead to the corruption of the spirit 
and thus be an impediment to the realization of the spiritual goal 295 

Manu VI 86 96 Ibid VI 86 90 

Ibid IV 24 

* In these ten we find two qualities dhi and vidya and to distinguish the two Medha 
tithi in his bhasya explains the latter as knowledge <?f the Self (atma jnana) 

♦ See also Manu IV 257 Ibtd IV 93 96 

* See also M Hirtyanna A Neglected Ideal of Life Nwrttis tu mahaphala Indian 
Philosophical Congress Stiver Jubilee Volume (Calcutta 1950} pp 222 7 That this sublime 
doctrine is accepted and advocated by all schools of Indian 1 thought is borne out by the 
observations of the Tefikalai $nvai§nava philosopher Lokacarya m his $n vacana bhusana 
xnhita vtsayd nirvrtti lan n erram (abstinence from even the enjoined or permitted enjoyment 
makes for one s elevation) and again vihtta bhogam msiddha bhogam pole loka viruadham 
anru naraka hetuvum anru prapya pratibandhakamayale tyajyam which states the same 

thing in terms very close to Manu and with arguments 
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ATMA JNANA THE GREATEST DHARMA 
At the conclusion of his work taking an overall view of what had 
been dealt with at length under different heads m the course of the work 
Manu sums- up that of all the acts those conducive to the everlasting 
welfare ( nthireyasa ) or spiritual salvation are the greatest for of all kinds 
of activities the knowledge of the Soul (atma jnana ) is the highest and as 
that alone brings immortality over and above all kinds of knowledge and 
learning it stands supreme 206 Thus the dharma expounded m the 
Dharma sastra of Manu comprehends all the aspirations of man leading 
up to the highest namely the everlasting beatitude for the realization of 
which all the other aspirations and pursuits are adjusted and synthesized 
Manu s work presents a whole picture of life here as harmonized with the 
hereafter Minute and thorough and going into details it at the same 
time does not miss the overall picture of the complete integrated life of 
a soul progressing through its many incarnations and opportunities for 
working out its destiny to its ultimate goal of perfection and Self 
realization 

Keith who is impatient with Nietzsche for ranking Manu above the 
Bible yet says that the Manu Smrti is not merely important as a law book 
but it ranks as the expression of a philosophy of life and in Manu we 
have the soul of a great section of a people 20T Says Brhaspati in his Smrti 
^Different Sastras strut about only so long as Manu the teacher of dharma 
artha and moksa does not appear on the scene 204 


u * Manu XII 85 
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THE NIBANDHAS 

A BOUT a d 700 when the great Rumania Bhatta is supposed to have 
been living and Muslim armies were prepanng to knock at the 
western gate of India the earlier period of the Dharmasastra literature 
may roughly be taken as closed The number of V edic Dharma Sutras 
and traditional Smrti samhitas all ascribed to infallible sages had then 
swelled together to well over a hundred forming along with the relevant 
portions of the Maha.bfiS.tata and the Puranas almost a bewildering mass 
of original texts which had gradually become authoritative in every part 
of India They contain dicta covering all topics of civil criminal social 
and religious laws and customs sometimes full of apparent contradictions 
The supreme task before the Aryan society now was to turn out regular 
codes of law from a synthetic study of these dicta The scholastic system 
of the Mlmamsa with its thousand rules of interpretation highly developed 
by the classical works of Sahara Svamm Rumania and Prabhakara 
mainly formed the logic of this literature and the best intellects of the 
country were thereby attracted to take up the above task with avidity 
For more than a thousand years they engaged themselves in writing 
glosses on the important texts comprehensive digests manuals on special 
topics of law and various other books all of which pass by the name of 
Nibandha But scholars differed honestly in their interpretations and it 
gave rise with local popularity and sanction to many different schools 
and sub schools of law with a healthy rivalry among them all of which 
happened from the very start of the Nibandha literature Every book 
which was law in particular areas almost as binding as the modern High 
Court rulings derived its authority mainly from the fact that the author 
was looked upon as an apt a (an ideal person) who had attained the highest 
moral and intellectual standard and as the ultimate sanction of the Vedas 
must be stamped on every lawbook he must be a man of religion too 
in the best sense of the term A very large number of such books were 
written in every part of India in successive ages and it as impossible at 
present to give an accurate and adequate account of this vast literature most 
of which is now lost and of the small number so far discovered and acquired 
only a few have been printed the rest lying m private and public libraries 
of manuscripts practically beyond the reach of scholars The following 
brief survey can only seek to focus somewhat dimly on the history chronol 
ogy jurisdiction and varying authority of the Nibandhas 
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THE COMMENTARIES 

Some of the ancient texts like those of Manu and Yajhavalkya which 
had become all India classics m matters of dharma were formally analysed 
in a large number of so called commentaries varying from the expansive 
bhasya to the concise vrtti by eminent scholars of all ages and dimes 
The following among them belonged to the top rank in point of time and 
well merited authority 

Asahaya mentioned already by Visvarupa Medhatithi and various 
other authorities may probably be regarded as the first bhasyakdra in the 
literature Except for a fragment of a revised version of his Narada bhasya 
where the reviser Kalyana Bhatta took ample liberties with the lost 
original all of his works — the bhdsyas on Gautama Manu and Narada — 
are now lost He flourished before ad 750 A few of his rulings on 
succession have been preserved m later works notably the Sarasvattvilasa 
and these may be looked upon as marking the first attempt to codify 
Indian law 1 

Visvarupa s commentary ( vivarana ) named Bala krida on Yajnavalkya 
published in its entirety from Trivandrum m 1922 24 reveals a veritable 
mine from which scholars may dig out historical facts His identity with 
the Sankarite Suresvara on the one hand and the poet Bhavabhuti on the 
other as stated by later authors if accepted would place him about ad 
750 rather than ad 80025 as Kane 2 supposed A past master in the 
Mlmamsa though with a philosophic leaning towards Sankara he adorned 
his annotations on many of the sections with ample elaborate and 
advanced dissertations in a style reminding us of Rumania some of which 
as the one on Sraddha (memorial rites) significantly called the Sraddha 
kalpa 3 may well pass for separate books The famous theory of owner 
ship preceding partition established in the Mitdksara really originated 
with Visvarupa * many of whose liberal views however are in disagree 
ment with this His piquant reference to the monarch and in the same 
breath to schools of law (sampradaya) and their interpreters® dearly suggests 
where the operative part of the Nibandhas took final shape It appears 
that a different Visvarupa wrote a large digest cited by many ancient 
writers like Jlmutavahana about ad 1050 the numerous quotations of this 
later Visvarupa being mostly untraceable in the Bala krldd 4 

P V Kane History of Dharmaiastra I pp 247 51 Sec 58 This monumental book 
has been consulted at every step 

History of Dharmasastra I p 253 
Bala knda I p 173 
Ibid p 244 5 

9 Ibid p 201 

Indian Historical Quarterly XXII p 140 
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Medhatithi s extensive commentary ( bhasya ) on Manu printed on 
several occasoms under the editorship of V N Mandlik J R Gharpure 
Ganganath Jha and others is another mine of information on all topics 
of dharma An erudite scholar of the Mlmamsa he referred to Rumania 
by name and probably quoted Sankara He flourished therefore m the 
ninth century ad and has been supposed to be a Kashmirian He also 
wrote what must have been the first regular digest of Indian law named 
Smrti viveka cited by himself and later authors which remains yet to be 
discovered 

Vijnanesvara s commentary ( vivrti ) named Mitaksard on Yajnavalkya 
was composed about ad 1120 when the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
of Kalyana (ad 1076 1126) was at the height of his power 7 Profound 
scholaiship m the Mlmamsa rare judgment in the synthesis of varied legal 
dicta the asceticism of a Paramahamsa and the patronage of one of the 
greatest monarchs of the age — all combined to achieve for Vijfianesvara 
the umque glory of completely superseding all previous authors and 
becoming the supreme authority m legal matters m the whole of India 
(except Bengal) Propinquity as the guiding principle in inheritance 
and the principle of ownership with birth are among the peculiar views 
stricdy adhered to in the Mitaksara which has several sub commentaries 
to its credit including those of Viiveivara (a d 1360 90) and Balam Bhatta 
(c ad 1770) 

Kulluka Bhatt;a s handy commentary (vrtti) on Manu professedly based 
on a critical absorption of the previous works of Medhatithi and Govmda 
raja achieved a remarkable celebrity from the very time it was written and 
m spite of its lack of originality deserves in a manner the memorable eulogy 
passed on it by Sir William Jones that It is the shortest yet the most lumm 
ous the least ostentatious yet the most learned the deepest yet the most 
agreeable commentary ever composed on any author ancient or modern It 
was composed about ad 1300 and was already cited by Candeivara m the 
Rajaniti ratnakara Kulluka belonged to a well known Varendra Brahmana 
family of Bengal and his family history corroborates the above date* He 
wrote at Kail where he must have found easy means for speedy circulation 
of his single work which earned for him a glorious place among classical 
authors It should be mentioned here that the Sraddha-sagara ascribed to 
him turns out on a careful scrutiny to be an amazing forgery 

We condude this sketch with a bare mention of the ancient commen 
tanes of Bhartryajfia (before ad 800) and Bharuci (early in the ninth 

K. V R Aiyangar Krtya kalpataru Dana kSnda Introduction I 38 and 44 We 
have preferred this view to that of Kane 
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century ad) both now lost and those of Govmdaraja on Manu and 
Apararka (le the Sllahara king Aparaditya I who reigned between ad 
11101130) Sulapani and Mitramisra on \ ajnavalkya all of whom were 
reputed authorities on Indian law 

THE NIBANDHAS PROPER— BENGAL SCHOOL 
In the earlier penod which might be termed the golden epoch of 
commentaries there is a distinct paucity of independent works on dharma 
no such book preceding the eleventh century a d having survived not even 
the Smrtiviveka of Medhatithi This curious fact is explained I believe 
by the prevailing sense of rare reverence for the hallowed works of the sages 
The evolution of regular digests as distinguished from commentaries is 
better illustrated by the accounts of numerous schools of law that flourished 
m various parts of India from the earliest times The account of the so called 
Bengal school that preserved its separate existence intact for almost a 
millennium is given here first of all for its well documented history which 
falls into three well marked periods pre Muslim pre Raghunandana (a d 
1200 1550) corresponding to the Pathan period of Indian history and post 
Raghunandana In the first period the earliest author whose works have 
partly survived is GovindarSja who belonged to Bengal 4 He wrote two 
digests the extensive Smrti manjan and as its very name denotes a smaller 
compendium Rjupanpkd both cited by himself in his later work Manu 
vrtti 9 The latter is lost and only two large fragments of the former are 
known — the London manuscript on prayaScitta and the Calcutta manuscript 
on srdddha copied in the Newan year 265 le ad 1144 The contents 
of the book given at the end of the London copy prove that it dealt with 
alljthe principal topics of dharma including on the evidence of a citation 
by Jimutavahana administration ( vyavahdra ) He flourished about ad 

1050 and was evidently eclipsed by the success of Bhavadeva and Jlmuta 
vahana 

Bhavadeva Bhatta sumamed Bala valabhi bhujanga was a native of 
Uttara Radha in West Bengal and settled at Vikramapura in East Bengal as a 
minister of King Hanvarmadeva (ad 1073 1119) and his son His Mimamsa 
work Tautatita mata tilaka 10 was one of the classics of the Bhatta school 
and made him famous outside Bengal In Bengal he is immortalized by 
the DaSakarma paddhati (also called Karrridnusthana paddhati Dasakarma 
dipikd etc ) which still continues to be the most authoritative guide book 
of the tenfold rites of the Sama Vedms His PrayaScitta prakarana 11 for its 

Indian Historical Quarterly XXII pp 141 2 On Manu III 247 8 

Published m the Sayasvati Bhavana Senes 1 Rajshahi Edition 1927 
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close reasoning and advanced treatment could not be fully superseded even 
by the standard works of Sulapam and Raghunandana on the same topic 
So also was the short manual of his on marriage named Sambandha viveka 12 
The fourth extant work of this great writer is the Sava sutakdsauca praka 
rana which has been brought to light very recently and of which we had no 
information before The rest of Bhavadeva s works notably the Vyavdhara- 
tilaka and the Nirnayamrta often cited by later authorities are now lost 
His outs tanding political and scholastic career is recorded m a unique con 
temporary panegyric (kula praiasti) originally discovered in Dacca and now 
placed through a mistake in a temple of Bhuvanesvara m Orissa Most 
of his books were composed before ad 1100 

Jlmutavahana belonging to the Panbhadra family of Radhlya Brah 
manas wrote a comprehensive digest named Dharma ratna of which only 
three parts are known and have been put in print The Dayabhdga is the 
paramount authority in Bengal m matters of succession and inheritance 
the fountain source of the vast literature that grew up in Bengal upon that 
vital topic Bharat Chandra Shiromanis edition of the book (ad 1863 66) 
published seven commentaries including those of Raghunandana and his 
teacher Srlnatha Acarya-cudamani The Kdla-viveka is an exhaustive 
analysis of the auspicious moments for the performance of sacred ceremonies 
another vital topic of Aryin society and gives us a refreshing glimpse of a 
vast ancient literature that grew up thereon in Bengal and was completely 
supplanted by it There is clear evidence in the book itself that it was 
written soon after March ad 1093 the last of a number of exact dates 
examined in it The Vyavahara matrka is the earliest extant treatise on 
judicial procedure and one of the best ever written on that subject exhibit 
mg the boldness precision and dialectic powers of the author quite rare 
in that age Ownership after partition spiritual benefit as the guiding 
principle of inheritance and the principle of factum valet are some of the 
bold and peculiar doctrines of the great author and the Bengal school with 
which he is identified has sometimes been called reformed as a conse 
quence of it 

Several other authoritative works of this period have survived in 
Bengal and as they are still consulted in the seminaries they have all been 
published The much commented Suddhi dipika by Srinivasa of the 
Mahmtapanlya family of Radhiya Brahmanas is still a standard work on the 
time element of ceremonies and astrology His lost work Ganita cudamam 
was composed exactly in Saka 1081 (ad 1159 60) evidently under King 
Ballala Sena who respectfully engaged him to compose for him the Adbhuta 

Published in the New Indian Antiquary VI 
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sagara the great work on omens which was commenced m Saka 1090 (ad 
1168 69) The Dana sagara (finished in Saka 1091) of the same king one of 
the best works on gifts was however written by the king s g iru Aniruddha 
Bhatta of the Campahitta family of Varendra Brahmanas who also wrote 
two other standard books the Hara lata on impurities and the Pitr daytta 
on the common rites of the SamaVedins Lastly the Brahmana sarvasva 
of Halayudha a dharmadhyaksa (an officer in charge of religious affairs) 
under King Laksmana Sena is still a familiar book on the exegesis of the 
Vedic texts commonly used m the ceremonies 

In the next period of Muslim invasion and occupation there was a 
temporaiy disruption and decay almost everywhere m every sphere Bengal 
seems to have withstood the onslaught well enough as indicated by the 
large output of Smrti works during the period 13 Most of these are now 
lost or gone beyond our reach — the works of Nllambaracarya Bhimo 
padhyaya of the Kanjivilva family Rajapandita Kuberopadhyaya of the 
same family (who composed a commentary on the Bhasvati in Saka 1229 1 e 
ad 1307 8) 14 Balabhadras Asaucasara and Narayanopadhyaya s master 
piece Samaya prakdsa to name only a few The last named author also 
wrote the Pansista prakasa 15 and was long regarded as the leading Smarta 
of Bengal during this period only yielding his place to his critic and sue 
cessor Sulapam Mahamahopadhyaya 13 the founder of what is called Navya 
Smrti m Bengal Born m the Sahudiyala family of Radhlya Brahmanas 
Sulapam wrote many books some time between ad 1415 and 1465 of which 
twenty have been counted so far Two of his most intricate works the 
Sraddhaviveka and the Prayaicittaviveka are still assiduously studied in 
the seminaries of Bengal The former his masterpiece being full of 
abstruse Mlmamsa technicalities has invited right from the end of the 
fifteenth century a d some of the best scholars of Bengal to write learned 
commentaries on it and we see those of Snnatha Acaryacudamani (who 
knew older glosses) Handasa Tarkacarya (composed soon after ad 1503) 
Govmdananda Kavikankanacarya Handasa s son Acyuta Cakravartm 
Mahe^vara Nyayalankara and Snkrsna Tarkalankara m the chronological 
order Most of the above mentioned scholars were prolific writers of various 
other treatises of great authonty and it was Srmatha who introduced 

Indian Historical Quarterly XVII pp 459 65 

Indian Culture XI pp 33 6 

Published in the Bibliotheca Indica Senes 

Handasa, Tarkacarya bore testimony to the unrivalled eminence of the two great 
scholars in a panegyric verse in the Sraddha viveka pradipa (fol 60b of manuscript No 1691 
of the Vangiya SShitya Pansad Calcutta) beginning as follows (cf Sahitya Pansat Painka 
XLVII p pi) — 

Gauda smarta samuha mauh muhtalankdra mamkyayoh 
Sn Narayana Sulapant vtduso(r) 
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perhaps for the first time in Bengal Navya Nyaya terminology and methods 
in his exegesis It appears that the works of Srinatha twenty in number 
as so far counted of Haridasa four in number and of Govmdananda about 
a dozen m number lay constantly before Raghunandana who was pro 
foundly inspired by them About ad 1440 Brhaspati Misra better known 
by one of his titles Raya mukuta wrote an authoritative and comprehen 
sive digest Smrti ratnahara a large unique fragment of which has been 
preserved m the library of the Asiatic Society Calcutta Before him Soma 
Misra wrote an interesting Sudra paddhati ascribed to his patron Apipala 
a local chief of Varendra living about ad 1350 1400 Both of them were 
respectfully cited by Raghunandana and other premier scholars 17 

Raghunandana Bhattacarya employed his great intellectual powers m 
carefully scrutinizing and laying under contribution the vast literature on 
dharma that had accumulated before him and practically superseded all 
the previous authonties except Jimutavahana and Sulapani by his grand 
performance the Smrti tattva in 28 parts with the addition of several 
practical guides and about a dozen other tracts on odd topics The period 
of his activity is fixed as ad 1550 75 the latest authority cited by him (in 
the unpublished Rasa yatra tattva) being Govmdananda whose Suddhi 
kaumudi recorded the mala masa (intercalary month) Sravana m Saka 1457 
(July of ad 1535) The secret of his unique success lies in the fact that he 
lived studied taught and composed his works at Navadvlpa which had 
already become the greatest centre of Sanskrit culture in eastern India 
attracting scholars from the farthest corners of the country What should 
properly be called the Nadia school of Navya Smrti (new law) which has 
started with Sulapam about a century before was firmly established by 
Raghunandana the Jagad guru who carried the world before him Studies 
of the seven major works of his viz the Tattvas on tithi udvaha prayascitta 
Sudd hi Sraddha mala masa and ekadaSt have been current throughout 
Bengal for over three centuries and being gradually developed through the 
famous commentaries of Kahrarpa Vacaspati (c ad 1725 50) and Radha 
mohana Vidyavacaspati (better known as Gosvamm Bhattacarya c ad 
1800) and also through the advanced notes by various scholars assumed 
enormous proportions in academics Raghunandana s texts however did 
never constitute the last word on topics of dharma on the other hand they 
were interpreted and revised by a galaxy of renowned scholars including 
Gopala Nyayapancanana (ad 1613) and Raghunatha Sarvabhauma (ad 
1661) Most of the works of these post Raghunandana Smartas have sur 
vived and contain many interesting views For instance the Daya rahasya 

Cf Indian Historical Quarterly XVH pp 456 71 for date and works of Rayamukuta 
and SI P LIV pp 5 7 for Apipala ' ’ 
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of Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati (a d 1622 57) which according to Colebrooke 
obtained a considerable degree of authority in some of the districts of 
Bengal 18 boldly argued for the inheritance of the daughter in law and 
other women Most of them owed allegiance to NavadvTpa but belonged 
to separate samdjas or socio religious commumties into which Bengal had 
been divided from ancient times Final decisions m matters of dharma 
rested with such leading scholars of each locality who fjilly enjoyed public 
confidence and support 10 A healthy rivalry kept these local sub schools in 
a flourishing condition until the British times when they were ruthlessly 
uprooted and displaced by the different courts of law under foreign domma 
tion and imported ideals The vanishing line of uprooted scholars of the 
old type nevertheless continued to produce laudable works such as those 
of Chandrakanta Tarkalankara (ad 1836 1910) and Knshnanatha Nyaya 
panchanana (ad 1833 1911) 


mithila school 

It is unfortunate that no Nibandha of the pre Muslim period has yet 
been traced in the land of Yajnavalkya This however was fully com 
pensated for in the next period (ad 12001550) when Mithila produced 
by far the largest number of works on dharma m the whole of India thapks 
to the patronage of the Karnata and the Brahmana kings Sridattopadhyaya 
who was preceded by GraheSvara Misra GaneSvara Mi&ra and several others 
and who is not to be confused with a later Sridatta Midra wrote as many 
as seven treatises of the greatest authority in Mithila on the daily rites 
times of ceremonies religious vows funerals and purifications As Jie is 
cited by Gande^vara he must have lived about a d 1300 or a little earlier 
His frequent references to the Gaodas should be noted Harmatho 
padhyaya s Smrti $ara in two parts on accira (daily rites) and vwada (legal 
disputes) is a complete digest of about the same age and equally authonta 
tive The eight oceans ( ratnakara ) *° with a few supplements of the 
minister Cande$vara quickly made their mark in all the eastern regions 
for their extensive thorough up to date and lucid treatment and amply 
fulfilled the author s ambition of superseding the five previous classics viz 
PrakMa Panjata Kamadhenu Halayudha and Kalpataru As he was 
alive still about ad 1370 when he wrote the Rajamti ratnakara under 


Colebrooke (Ed ) Dayabhaga preface p ix 

H P Sastri Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (old senes) XI (1895) p 2 This is 
the only place where we find a reference to the important samajas of Bengal whose existence 
from ancient times has been completely forgotten and ignored by recent scholars 

The titles of these works are Krtya ratnakara Dana ratnakara Vyavahara ratnakara 
Suddhi ratnakara Puja ratnakara Vwada ratnakara Grhastha ratnakara and Raja mti 
ratnakara 
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King Bhavda he must have begun his literary works about ad 1330 
About the same time the great logician Varddhamanopadhyaya son of 
Gangesa wrote the Smrti panbhdsa and the Sraddhapiadipa both respect 
fully cited by all later authors of Mithila and Bengal He should not be 
confused with his namesake whom Raghunandana carefully distinguished 
by the term navya (new) 

In the fifteenth centtry a d Mithila produced quite a galaxy of great 
Smrti writers too numerous to be mentioned adequately The towenng 
figure among them all was Vacaspati Misra who shared with Gangesa the 
supieme title Paramaguru (the Greatest Teacher) only twice used m 
the vast Panji literature of Mithila He wrote ten works on the Nyaya 
philosophy and at least thirty-one works on Smrti and his period of activity 
lay between ad 1425 and 1475 21 Many of his works are still current in 
Mithila and parts of Bengal and Assam His Vwada cintamam on civil 
law is one of the best work on the subject His Dvaita mrnaya on 
doubtful points of law is the most learned of all his Smrti works and 
several eminent scholars wrote commentaries on it A critical edition of 
his Vyauahara cmtamcm a digest on legal procedure has recently been 
published 22 The great success and eminence of Vacaspati Misra are proved 
by the fact that he is commonly identified with the Mithila school In spite 
of him however several works of his elderly contemporary Rudradhara 
have survived while those of his close contemporary and kinsman Sankara 
Misra who made his mark as one of the foremost scholars of the Nyaya 
Vaisesika are all but lost The famous poet Vidyapati who slightly pre 
ceded Vacaspati wrote a few Smrti works of which the Ganga vakyavalt 
(ascribed to Queen ViSvasadevI), the Dana vakyavalt (ascribed to Queen 
Dhlramati) and the Durga bhakti tarangmi (ascribed to Narasimhadeva of 
Mithila ) are the best known The Vwada candra of Misaru Mihra 23 and 
the Danda vtveka of Vacaspati s pupil Varddhamana Miha 2 * are two 
authoritative works on civil and criminal law both written m the third 
quarter of the century A few more works were also written in the subse 
quent centuries including the Smrti kaumudi of Devanatha (partly pub 
lished at Darbhanga) but none of them circulated beyond Mithila where 
the glaring activities at Banaras and NavadvTpa seem to have had a deterrent 
effect The Mithila school it should be noted differs from the so called 
Banaras school only on minor points 


Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute IV p 311 
3 Ed by Ludo Roch^r Gent 1956 
** Vwada candra Ed Benares 1931 
** Danda vtveka Ed Baroda 1931 
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KaMARuPA SCHOOL 

Kamarupa like many other places of India is guided in matteis of 
law by its own literature on the subject existing from ancient times which 
forms therefore a separate school in that sense The earliest woik that has 
survived is the Gangajala by Damodaia Mahamisra 2 composed m Saka 
1856 (ad 1435) under an unidentified king Bhumijaya It is still an 
authority in parts of Assam and North Bengal and is a concise work mostly 
metrical complete in five parts — prayascilta (expiation) vwaha (marriage) 
tithi (lum solar days) asauca (pollution) and sraddha (memorial rites) 
By far the greatest authority m Kamaiupa is Pltambara Siddhantavaglsa 
sumamed Jagadguru Bhattacarya who had composed as many as twenty 
two kaumudis (so far counted) Many of them have been published and 
some have recorded their dates of composition the Daya kaumudi was 
written in Saka 1526 the Suddhi kaumudi in Saka 1534 the Vyavahdra 
kaumudi in Saka 1525 (copy at Baroda) and the Sankranti kaumudi m Saka 
1540 The period of his activity was therefore ad 1600 25 A profound 
scholar of both the Mlmamsa and the Nyaya he consulted important works 
of both Mithila and Bengal which influenced his views to a very great 
extent His works are extremely valuable therefore for a comparative 
study of the two rival schools In width of learning thoroughness and 
precision of judgement he was in no way inferior to Raghunandana whom 
he has criticized though very rarely and without naming him Besides 
Vyavahara and Vwada, both on civil law he wrote a separate Danda 
kaumudi on criminal law He also wrote commentaries of the Tantrika 
work Sarada. tilaka and Vacaspati s JDvaita nirnaya The next great writer 
in Kamarupa was Sambhunatha Siddhantavaglsa also a Jagad guru 
(World teacher) who composed under royal patronage a number of bhas 
karas one Akala bhdskara m Saka 1639 and another in Saka 1640 just a 
century after Pltambara None of his works are available in print nor the 
Purnacandra of Ripunjaya Bhattacarya or the Daiakarma paddhatt of 
Pancanana Kandali both regarded as authorities m the school 

BANARAS OR MID INDIAN SCHOOL 

Banaras the nerve centre of Indian culture was the meeting ground 
of scholars from all parts of India belonging to different schools and systems 
The Banaras school of law as the term is used m the modem courts, is 
consequently a great misnomer and really constitutes what should properly 
be called the Mid Indian (Madhya de^a) school After the death of the 
great Malava ruler Bhojadeva the patronage of scholarship and religious 

Ganga jata Ed Gauripur 1930 1936 
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institutions received a remarkable impetus from the sudden rise of the 
powerful Gahadavala kings of Kanyakubja It was under Govmdacandra 
the greatest ruler of the dynasty that his chief minister Bhatta Laksmldhara 
composed the Krtya kalpataru in fourteen pai ts It was the most compre 
hensive and authoritative digest of dharma of the pie Muslim period and 
quickly circulated throughout India Scrupulous about the purity of his 
sources he has almost put a final seal on the authenticity of original texts 
which he selected with rare discrimination adding very brief notes of his 
own His eminence put to shade all the earlier codes which are now 
totally lost — the Maharnava ( prakasa ) of Bhojadeva the Panjata the 
Kamadhenu of his friend Gopala the code of Halayudha and the Ratna 
mala The Kalpataru was composed about ad 1110 early in the reign of 
Govmdacandra and for over 500 years it was the mam source of inspiration 
for all the subsequent Dharma ^astra literature except in South India 
Ballala Sena of Bengal Hemadn of western India and Candesvara of 
Mithila to name only the most distinguished authors were immensely 
influenced by it One reason for this unique position of the Kalpataru is 
the fact that Mid India (Madhya desa) had continued from the times of 
Manu to be the most enlightened place in India In Saka 1480 (a d 1558) 
Ka&natha Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya one of the most distinguished Bengali 
scholars settled at Banaras composed among many books a comprehensive 
treatise named Saccanta mimamsa where he cited the Kalpataru much 
oftener than any other work and regarded the customs of Mid India as 
faultless 26 

The historic defeat of Jayacandra followed by the sacking of Banaras 
and its temples caused a havoc in North India and for over a century all 
cultural activities seem to have shifted to safer places specially in South 
India Nevertheless zealous Hindu chiefs came forward all around to 
protect the dharma which was considered to be in peril and many of them 
engaged competent scholars to compile new digests for the people of their 
own dominions A systematic account of these laudable attempts is hard 
to compile as only a few outstanding works have survived The most 
famous compilation of the Pathan period is the Madana panjata written 
by Vi^vdvara Bhatta for a comparatively petty Taka chief named Madana 
pala significantly called the abhtnava (new) Bhoja who ruled over a small 
kingdom to the north of Delhi He lived in the last half of the fourteenth 
century ad the date of composition of his medical lexicon being exactly 

Manuscript at the Oriental Institute Baroda (accession No 12694) a photographic 
copy is preserved in the Asiatic Society Calcutta An account of this very important work 
was published in Sahttya Paivjat PatrthS LVI pp 70 4 One passage runs (fol 63b of the 
last part) — 

Ayam acaro ( a)mgita Madhya deiacaratvat san/a deSlyatr anusartum ucita iti 
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1431 Vikramabda (ad 1375) It is an extensive code covering all topics 
of dharma (except vyavahara) and became popular m all parts of India 
including Mithila and Bengal A sister work called Maharnava (on the 
subject of what is called karma vtpaka 1 e evils of antenatal acts and their 
remedies) is ascribed to Mandhata a son of Madanapala and another the 
Smrti kaumudi dealt with the duties of the Sudras The real author 
Vi$ve$vara was probably a D r avida and wrote a learned commentary on 
the Mitaksara named Subodhirii m his own name 

Madanasimha a Maharajadhiraja who probably ruled near Delhi 
wrote an extensive digest complete in seven parts 87 with the help of several 
scholars' one of whom Visvanatha Bhatta was a resident of Banaras This 
book named the Madanaratna pradtpa or Madanaratna though quite un 
known m Mithila and Bengal was respectfully cited by all the distinguished 
scholars of Banaras — Narayana Bhatta Kamalakara Nllakantha and Mitra 
Mihra It was probably written about ad 1425 We close this account 
of the loyal protector? o£ dharrra with the mention of one more name 
which is a household woid m India Ram Durgavati of Garh Mandala 
who was killed in the battlefield fighting bravely against Akbar s commander 
Asaf Khan in 973 ah (ad 1565 66) engaged Padmanabha Misra one of 
the greatest scholars of the age to compose an extensive digest named 
after her as Durgavati prakaSa in seven parts Only the first part called 
Samayaloka was completed before her tragic end when the project fell 
through 28 The book was cited in Sankara Bhatta s Dvaita mrnaya As 
a happy result of At bar s policy his finance minister Todaramalla compiled 
a large encyclopaedia on dharma named Todarananda between ad 1565 
and 1589 78 All the above works however gradually became obsolete 
during the great revival of learning at Banaras proper under the leadership 
of the Bhatta family of Viivamitra gotra (clan) It started with the 
rebuilder of the \ livanatha temple Jagadguru Narayana Bhatta who was 
bom in ad 1513 In the Dharma sastra he was the author of three 
standard works sUll consulted largely by scholars viz Antyesti paddhati 
Tnsthali setu (on the three shrines) and Prawgaratna (on the purificatory 
rites) Two of his sons Ramakrsna and Sankara were also distinguished 
scholars but they were eclipsed by the grand performances of their respec 
tive sons Kamalakara and Nllakantha Kamalakara a voluminous writer 
of twenty two works on various subjects composed the Nirnaya smdhu in 

* One part of Madanaratna pradipa has been published from Bikaner allied b> I \ 
Kane 

An excellent copy of the Samayaloka dated VS 1621 (Dec 5 A D 1564) is presen ed 
in the Asiatic Society Calcutta This copy was made in the lifetime of Ram Durgavati very 
soon after tie composition of the book 1 

9 Published in the Anup Oriental Series Bikaner edited by P L Vaidya 
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AD 1612 This work is now recognized as a great authority in both the 
Banaras and Bombay schools of law and is a monument of industry and 
erudition Krsnabhatta Arde composed a gloss on it named the Ratna 
mala 30 Nilakantha a less ambitious scholar concentrated all his energy 
on a single work the encyclopaedic Bhagavanta bhdskara complete in twelve 
Mayukhas (rays) composed at the request of his patron Bhagavanta who 
was a Bundella chief 31 Some of these Mayukhas are regarded as great 
authorities in Banaras and Bombay Nanda Pandita of the Dharmadhikan 
family of Banaras was also a voluminous writer of at least thirteen works 
His Dattaka mimamsd was regarded as the standard work on adoption m 
the whole of India while his extensive commentary on the Visnu&utra 
called Kesavavaijayantt is also a leading authority in Banaras It was 
composed in a d 1623 at the request of a certain Brahmana chief named 
Kesava Nayaka who migrated to Banaras from South India Vlrasimha 
of Orchha (ad 1606 27) and his protege Mitra Mi4ra are immortalized m 
the V ira mitrodaya which was by far the bulkiest and the most compre 
hensive of all digests of those times It has separate parts on vyavahara 
(judicial procedure) puja (worship) and moksa (liberation) besides all the 
common topics of dharma Mitra Mihra is regarded as an authority not 
only in North India but also in Dravida We dose this section with the 
bare mention of Anantadeva s Smrti kaustubha written under Bazbahadur 
(a d 1638 78) of Almora two of its several parts viz on samskaras and 
raja dharma are accepted as authorities 

SOUTH INDIAN SCHOOLS 

References to Daksmatya Nibandhas are found in many books of 
North India As the whole of South India denoted by the word 
daksmatya never formed a single unit political or cultural an artificial 
unity due to its geographical situation south of the Vmdhyas is imposed 
by the term much like the so called Bombay and Madras schools of Hindu 
law upon different cultural institutions whose number must have varied 
almost with the number of monarchies in that region Only a few scraps 
of the lost history of these separate schools of law are now available 

Utkala or Orissa was governed in matters of dharma by its own works 
for a long time Of the several standard works still current here the 
Nityacara paddhati by Vidyakata Vajapeym composed about a d 1425 50 
is the greatest authority respectfully cited by Vidyamvasa Raghunandana 

Published m the Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series Banaras 

The titles of these Mayukhas are Samskara Acara Kala (or S amaya) Sraddha Niti 
Vyavahara Dana Utsarga Pratistha Prayaicitta Sudd hi and Santi All of these have been 
published from Banaras while some have been published from Bombay and other places 
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and other authors of Bengal The Nityacdra pradipa of Narasimha 
Vajapeyin the Kala dipa and the Sraddha dipa of Divyasimha Mahapatia 
the Acarasara and other woiks of Gadadhara and the Piayascitta manohara 
of Murari Misra are the ruling- authorities m Orissa The celebrated 
Raja Prataparudra (ad 14961539) was the authoi of two famous books 
Sarasvati vilasa 32 and the Pratapa martanda T he extant portion of the 
former on vyavahara is a mine of information much of which is no longer 
available elsewhere It is a recognized authority m the so called Madras 
school of Hindu law The title Vajapeyin along with Agni cit and Soma 
yajm proves that Vedic sacrifices had not yet disappeared from Onssa 

For over two centuries (ad 1335 1565) the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
stood as the great bulwark of Indian culture against foreign aggression 
and the name of Madhavacarya the ascetic minister of its earlier kings 
shmes forth as by far the greatest scholar of southern India m the mediaeval 
Age Two of his works on Dharma sastra have been regarded as great 
classics throughout India viz extensive bhasya (commentaiy) on the 
Partisan Samhita popularly called the Paraiara Madhaviya 33 and the 
Kala mrnaya called the Kala Madhava The latter was written soon after 
Saka 1281 (ad 1359) the last of several exact dates recorded m the book 
and within a decade or two it was commented upon by Ramacandracarya 
the celebrated author of the grammar Praknya kaumudi in the Kala 
mrnaya dipika Ramacandra s son Nrsimha again wrote a sub commentary 
( vivarana ) on the Dipika in the year Saka 1331 (ad 1409) Madhava was 
cited both by Sulapani and Raghunandana He is a recognized authority 
in the so called Madras school of Hindu law 

Next only to Madhava Hemadn was the brightest star m South India 
He composed among many works on different subjects the Caturuarga 
cmtamam intended to be complete m five parts — vrata (vows) dana 
(charity) tirtha (pilgrimage) moksa (liberation) and parisesa (the rest) 34 He 
was then the minister in charge of the state records of Mahadeva (a d 1261 
1270) the Yadava ruler of Devagiri The Yadavas seem to have come 
forward as the saviours of Indian culture when Muslim armies were 
attacking the northern provinces An idea of the extent of the great book 
is gathered from the fact that the printed portion of roughly half of it 
covers about six thousand pages Hemadn was a profound scholar of the 
Mlmamsa and its maxims are employed by him at every step of his argu 
ments Parts of the book especially those on vrata and dana soon became 

s Published from Mysore edited by R Samasastry 
ParaSaras Dharma Samhita with the comm of Sayana Madhavacarya ed by V S 
Islampurkar BSS 8 vols Bombay 1893 1919 

* Ed by Bharatachandra Siromam B1 Calcutta 1873 1911 
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standard woiks both in the South and the North He was cited by 
Madhava and Madanapala 

Over two centuries after Hemadii when the kingdom of Devagin 
passed to the Muslim rulers one Dalapati sometimes called a Maharaja 
dhiraja was the minister and keeper of imperial records like Hemadri of 
a Muslim overlord named Nijamsaha piobably identical with Ahmad 
Nizam Shah (ad 1490 1508) He composed an encyclopaedic work named 
the hrsimha prasada m twelve parts including one on vyavahara it was 
therefore more comprehensive than Hemadri s book It is a notable 
instance of the tolerance of a powerful Muslim ruler in allowing his 
minister to write a Hindu code with his name subscribed 

The rest of the South Indian works — and their number is quite large — 
cannot unfortunately be referred to exact localities and particular patrons 
Among them Devanna Bhattas Srmti candnka 3 an extensive digest very 
frequently cited by Hemadri is regarded as a great authority next only to 
the Mitaksara in civil law m the Madias State As he has named Apararka 
his date is fixed at about ad 1200 The Smrtyartha sdra of Srldhara 36 is 
another famous book which must have been composed about ad 1150 
as it was already cited by Devanna Bhatta Nrsimhacarya the celebrated 
author of the Kala mmaya dipika vivarana (a d 1409) wrote another 
authoritative book Prayoga panjata. in five parts — that on the samskaras has 
been published 87 We close with the mention of the Vyavahara mmaya of 
Varadaraja mentioned m the Sarasvati vilasa as a recent author who 
probably preceded Madhavacarya 38 

UNDER BRITISH RULE 

Early m the British period there were laudable attempts on the part of 
the foreign rulers to codify the civil laws of the Hindus in select matters We 
mention here two interesting compilations which were used m the courts 
for a long time to decide cases of Hindu law Eleven eminent scholars from 
aU parts of the kingdom readily responded to an invitation from Warren 
Hastings and came over to Fort William Calcutta where with the help of 
authentic books they compiled a code in Sanskut called the Vivadarnava 
setu in February ad 1775 The greatest and the oldest among them was 
Ramagopala Nyayalankaia who came from Navadvlpa the greatest centre 
of learning m that region For a long time he was the leading Smarta of 
Bengal and his position as such was in no way inferior to the chief judge 

Ed by T R Ghorpare Bombay 1918 

Ed by R S Vaidya ASS Poona 1912 
* Published from Bombay (1916) 

Published by the Adyar Library (1941) edited by K V Rangaswami Aiyangar 
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of the Supreme Court He died about ad 1791 at the great age of 100 
years and his wife became a sati 39 The code was first translated m Persian 
and theiefiom into English Jones found out that the original was succinct 
in the law of contracts and the tianslation had no authority So at his 
suggestion a more ample repertory of the Hindu laws of contracts and 
inheritances was undertaken and entrusted to Jagannatha Tarkapancanana 
ofTriveni who finished the onginal named the Vivada bhangdrnava m a D 
1792 with the assistance of his own six pupils Jagannatha was the most 
learned and the most long lived scholar of Bengal and died m ad 1807 
at the age of 114 Colebrooke translated the huge book in ad 1798 in four 
large volumes and this English version guided the courts for a long time 
though the original Temams unpublished 

CONCLUSION 

The contents of the Nibandhas fall under three mam heads corres 
ponding to the three chapters of the I ajnavalkya Samhita viz acara vyava 
hara and prayascitta The supreme end of all the three streams of regula 
tions elaborated therein is an all round perfection of the individual in his 
religious civil and moral relations The ramifications of each branch are 
almost as numerous as the circumstances of human life After the establish 
ment of Muslim rule in many parts of the country there was a great check 
on the development of the vyavahdra part of the Indian digests as many 
of the provisions of the civil and criminal laws elaborated therein became 
inoperative in the country at large and were observed only m a few pockets 
of Hindu monarchies that raised their heads from time to time This is 
reflected m the remarkable fact that hardly a dozen pre British works on 
vivada (civil law) have survived and the number of extant works on vyava 
hara (judicial procedure) is comparatively very small 

The establishment of a foreign power of a different race and faith m 
India acted however as a special inducement to the Hindus to zealously 
guard their dharma from dissolution For the fact remains that the non 
civil part of the literature developed during this period to a pitch almost 
unparalleled in literary history and the number of works so far discovered 
is already legion The sacred trust of the king as the ultimate dispenser 
of justice now reposed m the social institutions that flourished everywhere 
in spite of the foreign domination The literature forms therefore the 
most important material for the social and religious history of India m the 
Muslim period The fundamental identity of ideology running through 

N B Halhead A Code of Gento Laws (London 1776) Preliminary Discourse p 6 
and Preface p 6 W Ward Account of the Writings Religion and Manners of the Hindoos 
(Serampore 1811) II p 560 
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the whole literature constituted its real strength the idea of the whole man 
where the mere citizen was never divorced from his religious and spiritual 
entity powerfully appealed to the public at large till the British times 
Laksmidhara Hemadn and Mitra MiSra significantly included a part on sal 
vation m their codes of law Upon the bed rock of this unity of purpose flour 
ished the network of the various schools and sub schools of law creating a 
great solidarity and cohesion among the various classes of society which 
enabled it to hold its own against heavy odds Their rivalry related to differ 
ences in intricate minor details and theoretical views only with ever mcreas 
mg intellectual appeals In practice a sinner in Cochin for instance would 
be prescribed the same course of penance as one m Assam Every civilized 
society is initially confronted with the danger of the brute in man over 
powering his divinity The rigours of civil and religious laws prescribed 
by the Nibandhas were able to dispel this danger completely and more 
successfully we should say than modem codes of law In the language of 
Laksmidhara as he wrote at the commencement of the dana and niyatarkala 
chapters of his digest the Iron Age (kali) was completely kept under check 
by the prescribed performances Under a bigoted foreign domination 
kali again attempted to scare away dharma and if the magnitude of the 
great danger is calculated the success achieved by the literature under 
review can by no means be regarded as small This success excites our 
admiration all the more when it is considered that the literature grew up 
under the most distressing conditions there was no state sanction to support 
it nor any sympathies for the ideals from the alien rulers There is a 
tendency among recent scholars to criticize the authors of the Nibandhas 
adversely for raising subtle arguments and revolving within narrow grooves 
It is however generally forgotten that the Nibandhas were designed not 
only for the purpose of regulating society but also for constituting a 
separate branch of literature for studies m the advanced academies, where 
intricacy of arguments is not certainly regarded as a fault Srikrsna of 
the Bengal school catered for society by composing the admirable and 
handy monograph on inheritance called the Daya krama samgraha and at 
the same time delighted the academicians by his extremely intricate com- 
mentary of the Dayabhaga Moreover the role of the academies as an 
important factor m society should not be underestimated 
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PENANCES AND VOWS 


O NE of the three main pillars upon which the supeistructuie of dharma 
(duty) rests is designated as prayascitta (penance) a highly technical 
term coined by the Indian sages and unnersally adopted everywhere m 
India from the earliest times The highest perfection of man cannot be 
attained unless his religious and civil conduct ( acara and vyavahara) is 
refined by a proper regulation of his moral and spiritual relations The 
Indian sages started with this fundamental concept and its realization led 
to the formulation from very ancient times of an elaborate scheme of 
penances and vows which sought to eliminate all sins and evils from 
society 


LITERATURE ON PENANCE 

Any student will be struck by the vastness antiquity and remarkable 
contmuity of Sanskrit literature on penance which forms an integral part 
of the Dharma sastra It is dealt with by all the extant Dharma Sutras 
notably those of Gautama 1 Baudhayana 2 Apastamba 3 Vasistha 4 and Visnu s 
as well as by most of the comprehensive Samhitas and Nibandhas There 
are besides a large number of independent treatises on penance about a 
hundred of which have been listed by Kane * Of the Nibandhas the 
PrayaScitfa prakarana of Bhavadeva Bhatta 7 is the earliest and probably the 
best book on the subject now available m print and forms together with 
the standard works of Sulapam and Raghunandana the three ruling 
authorities on the subject m the Bengal school One of the last works on 
the subject is the Prayascitta vyavastha samgraha of Kasmatha Tarkalankara 
who lived m Calcutta and died in ad 1857 it was published m the life 
time of the author in Saka 1774 (ad 1852) Kasmatha was a distinguished 
pupil of the famous Jagannatha Tarkapancanana and a leading Smarta of 
his time From Gautama who is supposed to be the earliest among the 
writers of the surviving Dharma Sutras to Kasmatha there is almost an 
unbroken period of nearly 2 500 years during which time the moral 
foundations of the Aryan culture stood like a rock against waves of hostile 
forces The innumerable writers and exponents of the literature on 
penance played an important part in this great array But while Gautama 
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was hailed as a great sage in his time Kasinatha had to face an aggressive 
modernism in the metropolis of British India 

PENANCE IN THE VEDAS 

There are many Vedic texts where expiation of sms by means of 
penances is referred to One interesting case is cited here Manu 8 states 
that a penance may be performed even for an intentional act of sin on the 
strength of the Vedic texts According to Medhatithi the legend of 
Upahavya (Upahavya Brahmana) should be cited here as an illustration 
Indra the chief of the gods threw some (heretic) ascetics unto wild dogs * 
It was obviously an intentional act technically constituting a brahma hatyd 
(murder of a Brahmana the highest of sms) for which a censure confronted 
him Indra ran to Prajapati who prescribed as a penance a single-day 
Vedic rite thenceforth called upahavya The whole text as cited and 
explained by Kulluka is found in the T andya maha brahmana 10 where 
Indra is stated to have expiated the same sm by other similar means 11 
Visvarupa in his commentary 12 based his arguments on the same Vedic 
text more fully cited The most striking feature of the story is the fact 
that Indra went through all the essentials of a penance as performed in 
India even today for the commitment of a sin — repentance through public 
censure (or the bidding of conscience the word astila may after all mean 
aiartra ) approaching the proper authority for the prescription of a penance 
and its actual performance It only proves that a convention had already 
grown about the practice of penances in the age of the Brahmanas 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PENANCES 
According to Medhatithi 12 the word prayaicitta denotes m a traditional 
sense ( rudhi ) a particular kind of causal ( naimittika ) act Bhavadeva 
however quotes a verse ascribed to Angiras by Sulapam and others which 
deriyes the word as a compound of prdyas meaning austerity and citia 
meaning resolution Raghunandana defines it on the basis of a text of 
Han la cited and explained by him that a penance is an act enjoined m 
a sacred precept as the means of only removing sms 14 The occasion for 
penances is the widest possible range of ofEences for according to the well 
known texts of Manu 15 and Yajnavalkya 18 supported by older authorities 

XI 45 Taitt Soft VI 2 7 5 
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a man who omits a prescribed act or performs a blamable one or cleaves 
to sensual enjoyments must perform a penance According to the inter 
pretation of Medhatithi and Visvarupa it extends to all the four castes 1 e 
m the language of Govmdaiaja to every man The law of penances is 
mainly founded on the coirect interpretation of these basic texts 
Medhatithi clearly states that the real incentive to the perfoimance of an 
act — and m the above text of Manu the reference is to all obligatory acts 
whose omission is an offence ( pratyavaya ) — is tiaceable m the arthavada 
(exegesis) poition of the Vedas foi the fear complex stiired up theiein 
is as stated in a cited text an infinitely more pbweiful force than the 
injunctions 

In this connection a pertinent question arises that has been a matter 
of gieat controversy among the Indian philosophers and writeis on the 
Dharma sastra whether an act of penance can remove the effects of an 
act of sin One opinion is as stated pointedly by Gautama lr the eailiest 
among the authors of the Dharma Sutras now extant that penances should 
not be done because the deed does not peush After Gautama onwards 
all the writers on dharma agiee that penances do lenove the effects of 
sinful acts Medhatithi refuted an opinion 1 * that acts cannot perish 
without giving effects which must be tasted but the non peiformance of 
penances m each case creates an extra sin This compromise is unaccept 
able to the Smartas Sulapam for instance restricts the above rule beyond 
the pale of penances 10 The efficacy of penances is also accepted in the 
Puranas where sectarian views aie promulgated on that basis The Visna 
Purdna 0 for instance regards the recollection of the name of Han as the 
best penance for all repentant sinners and accoiding to the commentator 
Sridhara Svamm other penances are nevertheless useful for those who do 
not believe m the name of Han 

The institution of penances moieovei is based on ceitam notions and 
beliefs which are confirmed aiticles of faith m the Aiyan cultuie The 
mythological conception of heaven and hell is one such fundamental 
thing which is ingrained m the whole Indian literatuie from the Vedic 
period 


1 ENANGES AND HELLS 

The lelation between penances and hells is cleaily stated m the Yapia 
valkya Samhita , 21 — men addicted to sms without icpentance and without 
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performing penances go to hells According to Visvarupa 22 this applies 
only to intentional sinners and not to those who commit sms unmten 
tionally Twenty-one hells are enumerated here by Yajnavalkya 23 which 
fairly agree with the list given by Manu 24 The various Puranas also agree 
that the hells are for those who do not perform penances for sinful acts 6 
The number and description of these zones however vary in the different 
Puranas considerably 28 It should be mentioned here that both Manu 3 
and Yajnavalkya 28 include nastikya (heresy) among minor sms ( upapatakas ) 
and the term primarily means according to Medhatithi and others disbelief 
m the existence of the other world (of heavens and hells) The mention 
of hells m the very first line of the section on penances m Yajnavalkya points 
to the inseparable connection between the two which is further proved by 
the fact that for the words man must perform a penance m the basic text 
of Manu 29 cited above Yajnavalkya substitutes the words man courts a 
hell in the corresponding passage 30 Vrfvarupa curiously interprets the 
phrase addiction to sensual enjoyments both in Manu and Yajnavalkya as 
equivalent to non performance of penances 31 

KARMA VIPAKA 

Another fundamental article of faith established in the Dharmasastn 
literature is the theory of karma vipaka or the ripening of antenatal acts 
This is essentially based on the connected theory of the transmigration of 
souls and according to it all diseases of the human body are the result of 
sinful acts committed in previous lives In some cases according to Manu 32 
they are the result of misdeeds committed in the present life as well Manu 33 
and Yajnavalkya 34 cite a few interesting instances of the working of the 
theory e g a stealer of food (m a former life) suffers from dyspepsia (in the 
present life) These are in consequence of a remnant of former misdeeds 
subsisting after the inescapable hell life fated to the unrepentant 38 Another 
consequence of such misdeeds is a rebirth among the lower animals and 
Yajnavalkya 88 has specified them by way of example for the mortal sinners 
Penances prescribed for the repentant ar« considered to have the powei 
of removing all the three successive horrors of hells animal lives and 
human afflictions 


5? m. r icb Cf Visnu Purana II 6 3° 
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The theory so briefly sketched by Manu Yajnavalkya and other 
ancient sages was later on elaborated into a regular scheme and an 
important section of the Dharmasastra named karma vipaka grew up on 
the subject The well known manual ascribed to the ancient sage Satatapa 
and long available m print is a comparatively late work — the reading of the 
Hanvamsa 37 is a penance prescribed m it Many famous authors composed 
separate books on the subject We mention only the Maharnava in forty 
chapters a sister work of the famous Madana panjata 38 It appears that no 
specific penances for antenatal misdeeds mfened from the present bodil\ 
ailments were known to Medhatithi 39 who applies the rule of Gautama 
in the matter — the krcchra and atikrcchra and the lunar penance for all 
unspecified sms though he also cites a text of Vasistha recommending a 
partial observance of the penance suitable for each supposed original sm 
At present however almost every disease is taken by the above theory to 
be caused by a particular sm of the previous birth and an appropriate 
penance is prescribed and duly performed before death by a good number 
of the believing public 


CLASSIFICATION OF SINS 

All ancient sages from Gautama downwards have divided sms into tv o 
broad classes viz mahapatakas (mortal sms) and upapatakas (minor sms) 
There is practically no difference of opinion m the enumeration of the 
former they are killing a Brahmana drinking wine stealing and adultery 
with a guru s wife They unmistakably point to the four corner stones of 
Aryan criminology and their bracketing together lends colour in a peculiar 
manner to the Indian standard of morality The murder of a Brahmana 
as he greatest of all crimes is already an admitted fact in Vedic times On- 
suen Vedic text is cited by Visvarupa 40 Association with the four above 
moital sinners is regarded as the fifth great sin after which both Manu 41 
and Yajfhvalkya 42 enumerate a number of sins which are equal to the four 
great sins Falsely accusing one s teacher for instance is regarded as equal 
to brahmahatya (killing a Brahmana) A long list of the minor sms 
(upapatakas) follows in Manu 43 and 3 ajnavalkya 44 These lists differ con 
sideiably in the different texts and are not as pointed out by Visvarupa 4 
exhaustive in any way Cow killing tops the list of the minor sms 

Bhavidcva arranges all sms in a more scientific way under five cate 
goncs \ 17 murder taking forbidden food theft adultery and association 
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With the wicked They are dealt with in five successive chapters of his 
Prayascitta prakarana 48 which ends with a small chapter the sixth and last 
on the nature of the hard penances The book opens with a brilliant 
dialectic on the term murder 47 according to his analysis a murderer is of 
seven kinds or of fourteen with intention as an additional factor 

Sulapam in the Dipakahka 48 and the Prayascitta vtveka adopts a better 
and more detailed classification on the authority of Visnu Dharma Sutra and 
Samvarta The deadliest sins called atipdtakas are adultery with ones 
mother daughter and daughter m law If intentional no sort of penance 
not even suicide can expiate them Next come the well known maha 
patakas while their equals are placed in a separate class next m order 
named anupatakas A miscellaneous class is added at the end The Sab da 
kalpadruma (under the word prayascitta) adopts a ninefold classification 
adding four minor classes after the longest list of upapatakas 

PENANCES AND OTHER MEANS OF EXPIATION 
There is wide divergence among the sages in the matter of formulatmg 
the exact means of expiation of the various sms The great task before the 
authors of the Nibandhas is to reconcile the ancient texts and evolve out of 
them a uniform law of penances Visvarupa s commentary on the section 
of prayascitta m Yajnavalkya which can well pass for a separate book i» 
the first attempt to bring the conflicting views on the subject to a harmony 
The ever expanding literature on the subject that grew up subsequently 
succeeded in evolving a regular code of penances applicable in all parts 
of India The word prayascitta in a wide sense covers all the various 
means of expiation only a few typical specimens of which are touched 
bdow 

1 In the earlier Vedic period Vedic rites and recitals were largely 
prescribed and performed as penance Gautama in his Dharma Sutra* 0 
mentions twenty one purificatory texts which include mne sdmans In the 
typical section on Brahmana killing Manu 51 prescribes among numerous 
alternatives the horse sacrifice and six (or four according to Medhatith ) 
other Vedic rites as well as thrice reciting a whole Veda 82 But these 
privileges of kings and others of higher caste were never open to the lower 
dasses and they fell away in the course of time Bhavadeva altogether 
omits them and under cow killing makes the interesting remark that the 
conflicting views of ancient sages about the penances of cow killing evidently 
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hot water milk clarified butter and air the twelve day prtyapatya (a 
combination o£ three morning meals three evening meals three unasked 
for meals and three fasts successively) the twelve day paraka fast and the 
lunar penance candrayana with food regulated by the phases of the moon 
Their observance in many more intricate forms has not yet completely 
vanished from the austere section of the Aryans 

5 Among other means of expiation the gift of cows is prominently 
mentioned by sages like Apastamba 68 Manu 87 and Yajnavalkya 88 In one 
case Manu 89 prescribes a krcchra which normally means the prajapatya 
when one is unable to make the proper gift This suggests an equation 
of a twelve days vow with the gift of a single milch cow as actually stated 
m a text of Markandeya cited by Bhavadeva 70 Accordingly all the hard 
penances have long been converted by a convenient convention to such 
gifts for the benefit of the rich who are unable to observe the former A 
twelve years vow for instance is equal to a gift of three hundred and sixtv 
milch cows 71 By one more subsequent convention elaborately worked out 
b} Sulapam the latter again is convertible to its money value the tradi 
tional price of a cow accepted for calculation being only three copper coins 
Such gifts of money as penance are still largely practised m India 

All penances are practised subject to certain common rules They are 
doubled when the sms are committed intentionally and are reduced to 
half for minor old invalid and women sinners They are performed 
openly when the sins are known to the public but secretly otherwise 
These secret penances somewhat different from the public ones are 
specially noted by Bhavadeva and other authors on the basis of ancient 
texts 78 The two well known classes of virtues yama and ntyama (self 
control) are enumerated by Yajnavalkya under penance 74 On the other 
hand the mam aim of a penance is the purification of the soul ( atmaiuddhi ) 
This moral and spiritual appeal runs through the whole literature on 
penance imparting an elevating character to it 

Those who do not perform penances out of heresy are m the first 
instance dealt with by the people of their respective communities who 
must ostracize them in the Indian style 75 For the effect of a penance is 
the fitness for social fellowship (samvyava haryata) Secondly they come 
undei the provisions of the danda (criminal law) and are inflicted « 
corporal punishment and fines 78 If however they perform the due 
penances fines alone are to be imposed on them 77 
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PENANCES AND VOWS 

The law of penances is to be administered by an assembly ( partsad ) 
consisting of three members learned in the Vedas according to Manu 78 
though by a text of Yama (cited by Raghunandana in the Prayascitta tattva) 
one or two members also would suffice They must be well read in the 
Mimamsa and Dharma£astra Such a competent person must not refuse 
to &ate the proper penance to a penitent who again must approach him 
with due respect and ceremoniously ask him for a ruling in the open 
assembly Auspicious moments are observed for the purpose The 
Brahmana administering the law should be properly remunerated 
Formerly it was the gift of a milch cow and a bull or garments At 
present a written ruling duly signed is obtained by a penitent with some 
money and in matters of controversy healthy disputes arise among 
scholars over it 

The law of penances we conclude comes under and forms only a 
part of the great law of castes and orders universally established among the 
Aryans m India from very ancient times Ttys explams why Gautama 
m his Dharma Sutra commences the chapter on penances with the head line 
Laws of castes and ofders 78 To shut our eyes under the blinding forces 
of modernism against the achievements of these ancient institutions sub 
sisting through the millenniums is m a sense denying the first lesson of 
Indian history that she possesses an undying culture and a glorious past 
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HINDU SACRAMENTS (SAmSKaRAS) 

H INDUISM as an organized religion provides a comprehensive scheme 
for the enlightenment elevation and purification of man Broadly 
speaking the whole integrated scheme of Hindu thought and practice is 
divided into (1) jnana kanda (2) updsana kanda and (3) karma kanda 
The term kanda here signifies a branch or department and jhana updsana 
and karma denote respectively knowledge meditation and action as taught 
by the scriptures But the word karma when used in the general sense 
overs all the activities of a person including the practice of universal 
ethical virtues general and particular social duties and symbolic and 
mystic rituals The last mentioned item again has a very wide scope as 
it includes all sorts of religious or socio religious ceremonies The sacra 
ments lorm an important section of the karma kanda because they are 
believed to reform and sanctify the person for whom they are performed 
marking various occasions of his life from conception in the mother s womb 
to the donation of the body at death they have influence even beyond 
death as they determine the course of the soul Besides the obvious 
material and cultural value of the sacraments the Mimamsakas developed 
a theory about the potency of sacramental rituals assuming a category 
known as apurva or adrsta which relates the visible ritualistic act to the 
result aimed at by it namely the sanctification of the recipient Karma 
flawlessly performed purifies the mind and when it is m the form of a 
sacrament it brings about the complete sanctification of the personality 

MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM SAMSKARA 
The nearest English word by which the term samskara may be translated 
is sacrament The common word ceremony does not give the full and 
precise meaning for samskara does not mean merely an outward rite or 
observance which is religious or held sacred It has been defined as a 
peculiar excellence accruing from the pertormance of the rites ordained 
(by the Sastras) — an excellence residing either m the soul or in the body 1 
The word sacrament is defined in The Concise Oxford Dictionary thus 
Religious ceremony or act regarded as outward and visible sign of inward 
or spiritual grace and this is applicable to samskara also 

The Sanskrit word samskara is derived from the root kr with the prefix 
sam and suffix ghan added and is used m different senses The various 

Itma Sariranyatara nistho vihita krtya janyah attiaya viSe$ah samskSrah 
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systems of philosophy employ it to signify diffeient meanings an attribute 
of sacrificial objects arising from sprinkling and the like (Mimamsakas) 
a false attribution of physical action to the soul (Advaita Vedantms) self 
reproductive quality or faculty of impiession (Naiyaukasl and so forth 
In classical Sanskrit literature samskara lias the sense of education culti a 
tion training 2 refinement perfection and grammatical punty 3 polishing 
embellishment decoration and ornament impression form mould opei i 
tion and influence 6 conative tendency which gives use to recollected 
knowledge 7 a purificatory rite a sacied rite or ceremony conseciation 
sanctification and hallowing 8 effect of past woik merit of action 0 etc 
Thus it may be seen that the Hindu saciaments aimed at not only the 
formal purification of the body but also at sanctifying impressing refining 
and perfecting the entire individuality of the recipient producing a special 
merit m him 


THE SCOPE AND NUMBER OF THE SAmSKaRAS 
The first systematic attempt at describing the samslaias is found m 
the Grhya Sutras But they do not use the term samskara in its proper 
and peculiar sense as they adopt its Mirramsa meaning and include the 
samskara proper in the list of the domestic sacrifices In these sutras there 
seems to be no clear distinction drawn between sacrifices in general and 
the samskaras performed to sanctify the body and perfect the personality 
It is in the Vaikhanasa smarta Sutras 10 that a clear distinction between the 
samskaras relating to the body ( astadasa samskarah sanrah ) and sacrifices 
in general is met The twenty two sacrifices separately mentioned are 
also included there in the list of the bodily samskaras but which are really 
speaking daily and occasional sacrifices 

The Grhya Sutras 11 generally deal with the bodily samskaras beginning 
with vivaha (marriage) and ending in samavartana (graduation) Tha, 
majority of them omit antyesti (funeral) perhaps because of impurity and 
inauspiciousness attached to the dead body the Grhya Sutras of Paraskara 
ASv-ilayana and Baudhayana have sections dealing with it The number 
of samskaras in the Grhya Sutras fluctuate between twelve and eighteen 

Nisarga samskara vimta tty asau nrpena cakre yuvaraja tab da bhak — RagJnwamta 
V 3 35 

Sa nskaravatyeva gtra marnn taya sa putatca vibhusitatca — Aumarasambhava I 28 
Pi ay uka samskara tvadhkam babhau — RaghuvamSa III 18 
Svabhava sundaram vastu na samsk ram apeksate — Abhijnana iakuntala VII 23 
Yan nave bhajane lagnah samskara na? yatha bkavet — Hitopadeta I 8 
Samskara jany am pianam smrtth — Tarha saifigraha 
5 Ka~yah tarn samskarah pavanah pretya ceha a - Manu II 
P) a anumeya) fnarambhah samskarah praktanu ua - Raghuvamta I 20 
I 1 
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In course of time sixteen became the classical number comprising the 
following (1) garbhadhana (conception) (2) pumsavana (engendering a 
male issue) (3) simantonnayana (parting the hair) (4) jatakarman (natal 
ntes) (5) ndmakarana (naming) (6) nishramana (first outing) (7) annaprasana 
(first feeding with boiled rice) (8) cudakarana (tonsure) (9) karnavedha 
(piercing the ear lobes) (10) vidyarambha or aksararambha (learning the 
alphabet) (11) upanayana (holy thread ceremony) (12) vedarambha (first 
studv of the Vedas) (13) kesanta (cutting the hair) (14) samavartana 
(graduation) (15) vivaha (marriage) and (16) antyesti (funeral) Of these 
items (10) (12) and (13) are later in origin 

THE PURPOSE OF THE SAMSKARAS 

The samskaras are first of all based on the simple unquestioned faith 
of the unsophisticated mind and so they have a popular import The 
Hindus of early times believed that they were surrounded by superhuman 
influences good or evil and they sought to remove the evil influences bv 
the various means they devised for the purpose and they invoked the 
beneficial ones for affording them timely help Among the means adopted 
for the removal of evil influences the first was propitiation When the 
unfavourable power was propitiated it turned away without injuring the 
person purified by the samskara 12 The second means was deception 13 
The evil influences were diverted either by hiding the person exposed to 
them or by offering his substitute The third means was to resort to threat 
and direct attack— when the above two methods failed— either by the 
person himself or by any one officiating or administering authority 14 The 
gods were also invoked to prevent the evil influences reaching the recipient 
of the samskara Water fire noise a* staff or other materials were also 
employed for driving away the troublesome influences 

Just as hostile influences were shunned by people favourable influences 
were attracted and mvited for their benefit It was believed that every 
period of a man s life was presided over by a deity and therefore when 
ever occasion arose that deity was invoked to confer boons and blessings 
on the person concerned Men help themselves also Suggestions and 
references to analogous phenomena played a great part in attracting favour 
able influences Touching breathing feeding anointment dramatic 
utterances etc were frequently used for this purpose 

In the next place samskaras have a cultural purpose governing the 
evolution of the society because they comprehend sacrifices and rites that 

Tatastusta euam kumaram munca —Paraskara Gr S I 36 20 
Apc^mUGr^S Sa i ei ^ ^omaya ptrufarh etc —Paraskara Gr S II 
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have for their aim domestic felicity resulting from the gam of cattle 
progeny long life wealth prosperity strength and intellectual vigour 
Though not outside the common run of men the priest who was above 
the masses further introduced considerable refinement in the customs and 
rites of the society m various ways He always welcomed and blessed the 
material aspirations of the householders and attempted to sanctify the 
members of the community and help them m their spiritual growth 

The cultural purpose sought to be served by the ancient Hindu rites 
and ceiemomes chiefly related to the formation and development of 
personality Just as a picture is painted with various colours so the 
character of a person is formed by his undergoing various samskaras pro- 
perly w The Hindu sages realized the need of consciously moulding the 
character of individuals born into their society instead of letting them grow 
ii>a haphazard way This moulding of character was however not mere 
patternizmg rather it aimed at affording the subject timely orientation 
and help 

Thirdly the performance of the samskaras served the purpose of self 
expression The householder was not for ever a terror stricken beggar 
petitioning the gods for favours He performed the samskaras also for 
expressing Jus own joys felicitations and even sorrows (as for instance 
the death ceremony) at the various events of life 

Apart from the popular and cultural purposes served by the samskaras 
according to the seers and the lawgivers tit helped also in imparting to 
life a higher religious sanctity Impurity associated with the material 
body — real or imaginary — is removed by the performance of the samskaras 
The whole body is consecrated and made a fit dwelling place for the soul 
The body is made a fit instrument for realizing Brahman by Vedic studies 
observance of the vows offering of oblations performance of sacrifices 
procreation p£ children and practising the five maha yajfias (great sacrifices) 
and yajnas 18 The theory is still current that a man is born a Sudra he 
becomes a twice boyn ( dvija ) by the performance of samskaras by acquiring 
the Vedic lore he becomes a vipra (an inspired poet) and by attaining 
Brahman he becomes a Brahmana 17 However the samskaras were never 
regarded as ends by themselves they were performed to help the growth 
and iipemng of moral virtues Gautama 18 while emphasizing the neces 
sity of undergoing the samskaras clearly points out that the samskaras are 
by themselves ineffectual m leading man to the ultimate goal of existence 
unless the virtues of the soul ( atmagunas ) were also developed So the 

Par Sm VIII 19 Manu 11 28 

Cf Atn Sm 14142 VIII 24 
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various samskaras performed at different stages of life are hedged with 
appropriate rules of conduct prescribed in detail 

The geneial outlook of the Hindu mind helps to transform the 
samskaras into a spiritual sddhana (exercise) 19 Their spiritual significance 
cannot be given visual demonstration but may be experienced by those 
who receive the sacraments Each samskara conveys to them more than 
their constituents— they become for the sacramentally sanctified person an 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace The samskaras serve 
further as a mean between the ascetic and the materialistic conception of 
life The adiocates of me ascetic ideal try to worship the Spirit ignoring 
the urge and significance of the body The upholders of materialism do 
not go beyond the body and deny the spiritual aspect of life they are 
deprived of the peace and joy of the Spirit It is the aim of the samskaras 
to make the body a valuable possession a thing not to be discarded but 
made holy and sanctified so that it might become a fitting instrument of 
the intelligent Spirit residing m it 

THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE SAMSKARAS 
The samskaras embrace \anous elements and express the beliefs 
sentiments and knowledge the Hindus had about the nature of the 
universe of human life and mans relation to the superhuman powers 
believed to guide or control his destiny The first and most important 
requirement of the saciament is the sacred fire invariably kindled in the 
begi nnin g of every rite The family hearth is the first and holy of holies 
The sacred fire that is kept burning m every house becomes the perpetual 
si gn of all the influences that bind men to the family and enter into his 
social relations Agm (fire) is regarded as the house lord protector high 
priest mediator and messenger between the gods and men * # 

Prayers appeals and blessings are also constituents of the samskaras 
Prayer results from the soul s sincere desire felt or uttered and it is m the 
form of an address by a personal Spirit to a personal Spirit Those who 
are at the lowest level seek through prayers domestic felicity But gradually 
prayers raise all those who resort to them m virtue and protect them from 
vices and they m turn become instruments of morality 21 Prayers are also 
offered for the attainment of intellectual stimulation purity and com 
munion with the deity Blessings in the form of wishes and appeals are 

Samskarath samskrtah purvaih uttaradcapi samshrtah 

Nityam astagunmr yukto brahmano brahma laukikah 
Purified by the former samskaras ( garbhadhana etc ) and the latter (agnyadhdna etc ) and 
always practising the eight virtues of the soul a Brahman a renders himself fit to attain to 
the world of Brahma — Sankha Likhita quoted in the Viranutrodaya Chaukhamba Ed X 
p 140 

Cf n V 111 Ci R V I 189 1 
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expressed when a person undergoes the samskaras by those interested in 
him and it is also believed that they will benefit the person who pravs 
Anothei important constituent of the samskaras is sacrifice The belief 
is that the gods also like men are propitiated by praise and prayer man 
naturally thinks that the gods accept presents and gifts like men The 
recipient of a samsl ara or his agent offers presents and pays homage or 
tribute to the beneficient gods either as a token of gratitude or m anticipa 
tion of further benefits But above all the sacrifice is the symbol of a 
univeisal law which requires complete dedication of the person before any 
act of creation or consummation This spiritual significance of the sacri 
fice is the underlying principle of the samskaras 

Bath sipping of water lustiation and baptismal sprinkling with water 
are used as purificatory media in the peiformance of the samskaras Bath 
is regarded as the complete washing off of physical moral and spiritual 
impurities Sipping of water and lustration are partial or symbolic baths 
Ceremonial purification is a universal feature in almost all the samskaras 2 
Orientation is another element of the sacrament it is based on the 
picturesque symbolism of the path of the sun and also on the myth that 
different directions are associated with different effects The eastern 
direction is associated with light warmth life happiness and glory The 
western direction is associated with darkness chill death and decay 
According to Indian mythology the northern direction is associated with 
Soma (Moon) symbolizing peace gentleness and agreeableness and the 
southern direction with Yama the god of death The recipient of a 
samskara has to face the direction appropriate to the occasion 

At various stages of the samskaras many taboos are observed — taboos 
connected with articles of food with lucky and unlucky days months and 
years Magical elements are also found mixed with the samskaras In 
early times the ethical conception of man was influenced by the magical 
deteimmation of things injurious It is things thus determined to be 
mjunous that were placed under taboo and carefully avoided The 
Hindus accept the existence of supernatural powers associated with the 
dangers and problems of life confronted them frequently and demanded 
vigilence investigation and prompt action The supernatural powers had 
to be controlled or made use of by directive or coercive procedure The 
term magic is applied to this tendency of man to control those poweis 
Magic operates on the basis of sequence of incidents and imitation of 
nature and man Pure religion which is based on submission and 

^ T cna mam abhistncami Jriyai yosase brahmane brahmamreasaya — Paraskara G* S 
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obedience to the supernatural Powers is to be differentiated from magic 
Divination also plays an important part In the performance of the 
samskaras By divination people seek to discover the will of supernatural 
Powers desire to know the causes of their past and present misfortunes 
and what will happen in the future so that they may determine at any 
moment what will be the best way to follow It is believed that natural 
phenomena indicate the purpose of the superhuman forces Of all divina 
tory methods astrology is of the greatest service to the samskaras The 
splendour arid myths of the sidereal heavens and the belief that the 
heavenly bodies are either divine or controlled by divine beings and that 
they are the abode of the dead gave great importance to astrology The 
movements of the stars were looked upon as signs indicating the will of 
the gods 

Symbolism is another constituent of the samskaras A symbol is a 
material object or an apparent action adopted to convey a mental or spiritual 
significance Analogous objects or imitative behaviour stand as symbols 
and it is believed that like things produce like effects Psychologically x 
symbol stimulates the human mind in the right direction for the achieve 
ment of an object in view or an ideal to be approximated or realized The 
samskaras are full of apt symbols which present concrete and idyllic pictures 
of ideas to be understood and the ideal to be reached In addition to the 
above constituents the samskaras include social customs and usages and 
rules about eugenics ethics hygiene and medicine In religion the 
different aspects of life are not departmentalized The whole life is a compact 
unity saturated with an all pervading idea of a spiritual experience As the 
influence of the samskaras covered the whole life of an individual his 
physical mental and spiritual training was combined to create for the 
Hindu a sacramental atmosphere fragrant with spiritual significance 

THE PRENATAL SAMSKARAS 

A brief description of the samskaras is given below in the order they 
are enlisted above The institutor of the samskaras took a very comprehen 
sive view of life The life of a person does not start with his birth it goes 
farther back as it is conditioned by parentage heredity and environment 
Its reformation must therefore start with conception The very first sacra 
ment therefore is known as garbhadhana which word literally means 
placing the seed in the womb According to Hinduism procreation is not 
to be looked upon as a biological phenomenon only common to all 
but it should be seen in a soao ethical context It is a sacred duty of the 
tnarried couple to approach each other in the proper time for the sake of 
progeny so that the race might continue Procreation of children was 
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regarded as necessary for paying off the debts to the forefathers 33 and failure 
to comply with the injunction of the scripture m this regard was considered 
a sin Fulfillment of this sacred duty however entailed physical fitness 
and psychological willingness of the couple selection of a suitable time 
proper regard to the eligibility of the parents and the sense of their duty 
to the race This sarnskara is therefore vety important from the cultural 
point of view We do not find here the primitive man expressing his 
wonder at the prospect of begetting a child but a purposive man approach 
ing his wife m an attitude of religious serenity — which he believes will 
consecrate the expected child — with the blessed intention of having progeny 
After the conception is ascertained the child m the womb is conse 
crated by the second sarnskara called pumsavana It was thought necessary 
that through the treatment of the pregnant mother the child m the womb 
should be influenced and so medical and mental treatment of the mothei 
was prescribed Pumsavana is performed in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy or even later on a day when the moon is m a male constellation 
particularly the tisya naksatra T. he mother is required to fast on the day 
and in the night the sprouts of the banyan tree are pounded and the juice 
is dropped into her right nostril with the verses beginning with Hiranya- 
garbhah etc The significance of the sarnskara consists m this The 
conjunction of the moon with a male constellation is symbolic of a male or 
virile child hence the term literally means male procreation through the 
stimulation of the foetus The giving of the juice of the banyan is a device 
or a symbolic treatment to nourish the child properly this practice has a 
medical basis Suhuta says Having pounded with milk any of these 
herbs vata iunga sahadevi and visvadeva one should pass three or four 
drops of it into the right nostril of the pregnant woman for the birth of a 
son She should not spit the juice out 24 

The third sacrament is called simantonnayana m which the ham of 
a pregnant woman are ceremoniously parted The purpose of this sarnskara 
is symbolic as well as practical When a woman is in her pregnancy it is 
believed she is attacked by evil spirits and for her protection proper rites 
should be performed The religious intention behind the performance of 
the sarnskara is to bring prosperity to the mother and long life to the unborn 
child The physiological knowledge of the Hindus was also responsible 
for instituting this sarnskara From the fifth month of pregnancy the mental 
formation of the child starts 25 So the pregnant woman is required to take 

Jayamano vat brahmanas trtbhtr mva jayate brahmacaryena rsibhyo yajnzna death 
bhyah prajaya pitrbhayah esa va anrno yah putn yajva brahmacan vast — Taittmya Samhita 
VI 3 10 5 

* Su&ruta Sanra sthana Ch II 

Pancame manah prabuddhata am bhavati sasthe buddhih Sairuta Sanra sthana 
Ch XXXIII 
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the utmost care to facilitate it by avoiding physical or mental shock to the 
foetus In order to keep her in good cheer she is addressed as raka (full 
moon) and supesa (of beautiful limbs) With caressing attention the husband 
himself parts the hairs of the pregnant wife and after that he ties the 
udumbaia (fig tree) branch round her neck with the words Rich in sap 
is this tree like the tree nch m sap be thou fruitful * Then the following 
words of blessings are uttered Be the mother of heroic sons be the mother 
of living sons etc Under this samskara detailed rules of eugenics and 
hygiene are prescribed for the pregnant woman and her husband One 
of these rules relates to daurhrda or dohada which means fulfilling the 
wishes of the pregnant wife 27 After the sixth month of pregnancy the 
husband should avoid tonsure coition and the performance of sraddha 
(mernoiial rites) The wife is advised that from the time of pregnancy 
she should avoid coition over exertion sleeping m the day keeping awake 
m the night mounting a carriage all the sources of fear sitting like a cock 
purgative phlebotomy and retention of excretion urine etc 28 These rules 
make it clear that according to these ancient authorities every possible care 
had to be taken to preserve the health of the pregnant woman and the 
unborn child 


THE SAMSKARAS OF CHILDHOOD 

The second phase m the life of the child starts when it is delivered by 
the mother and assumes an independent existence This occasion is cele 
brated and the newborn is consecrated with apt ceremonies There are a 
number of accessory rites performed for the safety of the child and the 
mother A day or two before delivery the expectant mother enters the 
well protected sutika grha the lying in chamber A number of medic il 
and psychological precautions are taken Before the jatakarman proper 
a ceremony named sosyanti karman is performed to expedite the delivery 
of the child and in this nte some Atharvan hymns are recited 

The jatakarman ceremony is made up of seveial items and is generally 
performed before the severing of the navel string The first item is medhd 
janana (the generation of talent ) 20 which is performed repeating the formula 
Bhus tvayi dadhatni bhuvas tvayi dadhami bhur bhuvah svas tvayi 
dadhdmi ( bhuh (the earth) I place in thee bhuvah (the sky) I place in 
thee suah (heaven) I place m thee) The above formulas are repeated 
while the child is fed with ghee and honey with a thin gold strip — these 
substances are symbolic of strength and intelligence 20 This speaks for 


19 


Ayam Qrjavata vrksah urjiva phahnt bhava —Paraskara Gr S I IS 6 

Hr aJSa Gr S° I 16 SuSruta Santa sthana Ch II 

ra, rasoara Gr S I 16 SuSruta Safira sthana Ch XLV 
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the high concern of the Hindus for the intellectual well being of the child 
which they regarded as their first duty to the child The second item is 
ayusya (longevity) All possible instance of long life such as rsis (seers) 
pitrs (the manes) Agni (fire) and Soma (Moon) are cited before the child 
and by this association of thought and through these utterances it is believed 
that the life of the babe will be lengthened 31 "I he third item relates to 
iakti (strength) The father dramatically tells the babe Be a stone be an 
axe be an imperishable god Thou indeed art the self called son live 
thou a hundred years 32 The mother is congratulated by the husband with 
the words Thou art like the admirable Arundhati the wife of Vasistha 
Through me who am a man thou hast borne a son Be thou blessed with 
many sons thou who hast blessed us with a son 33 Next the umbicil 
cord is severed and the child is washed and given an opportunity of sucking 
the breast of the mother The birth of a child is regarded as the fruition 
of conjugal life and it is a highly auspicious occasion because of its racial 
importance 

The name giving ceremony namakarana comes next Ever since men 
evolved language they gave names to persons and things The Hindus 
very early realized the importance of naming persons and elevated the act 
to the position of a religious sacrament The choice of a name for the child 
is often connected with religious ideas though there are also other considera 
tions The child is frequently named after a god who is regarded as its 
protector or it is named after a saint whose blessmgs are sought for it 
Secular ideas too determine the names a particular quality denoting a 
name is expected to be in the person so named The adoption of the 
father s name is prevalent which is based on family attachment and pride 
Secret names are found being given for the name involves the personality 
of a man and is therefore withheld from enemies The social status of a 
person is also a factor determining the choice of his name 34 The surnames 
of the four varnas are also to be different 33 

The Grhya Sutras discuss the composition of the name According to 
the Paraskara Grhya Sutra 33 the name should be of two or four syllables 
beginning with a sonant with a semi vowel m it with a long vowel or with 
visarga at the end — a name formed from a root with a krt affix and not a 
nominal derivative formed with a taddhita affix Other Grhya Sutras gi\e 
varying suggestions The name of a girl should contain an uneven number 
of syllables it should end m a and should be a taddhita 37 It should be 

Paraskara Gr S I 16 6 Ibid 1 16 6 

Ibid I 16 15 Menu II 31 

Paraskara G S I 17 Baudhayana G? 5 I 11 10 Yama quoted hy Apararka 
p 27 Umu Purdna III 10 9 

I 17 1 Paraskara Gr S l 17 3 
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easy to pronounce not harsh to hear clear in meaning charming auspicious 
ending m a long vowel and containing some blessings 38 She should not 
be given an awkward name indicating a constellation a tree a river a 
mountain a bird a servant and a terror 38 

Fourfold naming is suggested — first accoiding to the constellation 
under which the child is bom secondly according to the deity of the 
month thirdly according to the family deity and fourthly according to 
the popular calling The selection of the last one depends on the culture 
and education of the family It is desired to be auspicious and significant 
But m the case of a child whose birth is belated or who is born after the 
parents had sustained the loss of many children an awkward or repulsive 
name is given m order to frighten away disease Slid death Namakarana 
is ordinarily performed on the tenth or twelfth day after the birth of 
the child 

Niskramana is the name given to the taking of the child for the first 
time out of the house Every important step in the life of a progressing 
child is a festive occasion for its parents and kinsmen who celebrate it 
with appropriate religious ceremony In the beginning the child is con 
fined to the lying m chamber and then to the house in which it is born 
But within a month or two even the house is found to be too small a world 
for the growing child the satisfaction of its curiosities and the movements 
of its limbs require a wider field and so it is brought out to the world 
outside with the performance of niskramana Life outside the house how 
ever is not free from natural and supernatural dangers Therefore i 
number of precautionary measures physical and religious are adopted to 
ensure the safety of the child On the day of the niskramana a square 
area in the courtyard from where sun can be seen is plastered with cow 
dung and clay the sign of a quastika is marked on it and over it grains of 
rice are scattered by the mother The child is brought out by a nurse and 
the ceremony ends when the father makes the child look at the sun 40 with 
the sound of conch shell and the chanting of Vedic hymns The sacrament 
is significant as it recognizes a vital need of the growing child brought face 
to face with the sublime splendour of the universe 

Annaprdsana is the first feeding of the child with solid food it is 
primarily connected with the physical necessity of the child This fact 
is endorsed by Sufruta 41 who prescribes the weaning of the child in the 
sixth month and feeding it with the type of food suitable to growth Food 
sustains life but it is believed that there is something mysterious or spiritual 


Manu II 33 

. According' to Yama quoted in Vtramitrodaya I p 250 a child should see the sun 
in the third and the moon in die fourth month after its rnrth 

Qanmasam caivaib annam pratoyet laghu hitam ca Ch X 64 
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about it and that life emanated from it 42 On the day of the feeding 
ceremony the sacramental food is prepared out of cleaned materials while 
muttering appropriate Vedic hymns Different types of food are prescribed 
for different results intended for the child Honey and butter m a golden 
pot are suggested by some authorities One oblation is offered to Speech 
(Vac) another to Vigour (Urja or Ojas) Further four oblations are offered 
with these words Pranenannam asiya svahd apanendnnam asiya svahd 
caksusa rupanyasiya suaha srotrena yasohya svahd (With up breathing 
may I enjoy food svdhal With down breathing may I enjoy food svahd\ 
With the eyes may I enjoy visible things svahd ' With the ears may I enjoy 
fame svahdl ) 43 Here the word food is used in a wide sense The signifi 
cance of this sacrament is that it marks the weaning of the child from the 
mother at the proper time that it impresses the need of food suitable for the 
age and that it imparts to the child a sense of the sanctity of food 

Cudakarana (tonsure) is the eighth samskara the purpose of which is 
the achievement of long life and beauty for its recipient 41 Life is prolonged 
by tonsure and shortened without it therefore it should be performed by 
all means 43 That tonsure conduces to long life and beauty is endorsed by 
Su4ruta who states that shaving and cutting the hair and nails remo\e 
impurities and give delight lightness prosperity courage and happiness 43 
and by Caraka who opines that cutting and dressing the hair beard and 
nails give strength vigour life purity and beauty 4T It is the opinion of 
some anthropologists that this ceremony had originally a dedicative purpose 
that is hair was cut off and offered to a deity as a gift 48 but this dedicative 
purpose is unknown to the Grhya Sutras and the Smrtis No doubt the 
sacrament is sometimes performed m the temple of a deity this howevei 
is done only in the case of those children who are born either after long 
disappointment or after the death of previous children As a rule there 
fs no connection between tonsure and the dedication of the shaved hair 
to a deity 

According to the Grhya Sutras the cudakarana ceremony should take 
place at the end of the first year or before the expiry of the third year 
though later authorities extend the age to the seventh year The most 
distinguishing feature of this sacrament is the arrangement of the hair tuft 

*>Y V XVII S3 Tat U III 7 9 * Paraskara Gr S I 19 3 

Yena dhata brhaspater agncr mdrasya cayufe tapat tena te ay use vapami suilokaya 
svattaye — Asvalayana Gf 5 I 17 12 

** Vast ft ha quoted m the Viramttrodaya I p 296 
Papopaiamanam keia nakha roma panmarjanam 
Harsa laghava saubhagya karam utsaha vardhanam 

6 —CikitsU sthana Ch XXIV 72 

Paustikaih vrsyam ayusyaih sucimpam mrajanam 
Keia imairu nakhadmam kartanam samprasadhanam 
Crawford Howell Toy Introduction to the History of Religions p 81 
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(iikha or cuda) as the very name of the samskara suggests The vital 
connection between sikha and life is thus explained by Susruta Inside 
the head near the top is the joint of a sira (artery) and a sandhi (critical 
junctuie) There in the eddy of Inns is the Mtal spot called adhipati 
(overlord) Any injury to this part causes sudden death 49 In course of 
time sikha developed as a univeisal symbol of Hinduism and its removal 
came to be regarded as a grave sin 50 

Karnavedha is the sacrament connected with the boring of the ear 
perfoimed between the first and the fourth year of the child Boring of 
the limbs for wearing ornaments is a piactice cunent among various 
peoples all over the world Throughout the histoiy of civilization the love 
of ornamentation has continued The boring of the ears is a custom un 
doubtedly ornamental in its origin but later on it was believed also to be 
useful from the point of view of health and in older to emphasize this 
importance it might have been given a religious sanction Susruta says that 
the ears of a child are to be bored for protection and decoration 81 The 
same authority explicitly prescribes the boring of the ears for preventing 
hydrocele and hernia s The type of needle — gold for Ksatriya silver for 
Brahmana and Vaisya — with which the ears are to be boied is also pre 
scribed The Viramitrodaya quotes Brhaspati to this effect A gold needle 
lend s elegance but those who have no means to have it may use a silver or 
an iron needle When karnavedha assumed a religious importance it be 
came compulsory like the keeping of the sikha Devala a mediaeval Smrti 
writer warns that all accumulated merits would disappear at the sight of 
a Brahmana through whose ear holes the ia>s of die sun do not pass 

EDUCATIONAL SAMSKARAS 

Vidyarambha is the tenth sacrament and it marks the beginning of 
study or the learning of the alphabet When the mind of the child has 
developed and become ready to receive education the first thing that is to 
be done is to teach it the alphabet — to handle the most advanced medium 
of education The alphabet is regarded as the route to all knowledge just 
as rivers lead to the ocean By the proper mastery of the alphabet he 
entered the wide domain of literature ( vanmaya ) as one reaches the ocean 
through the mouth of the river 83 This sacrament is also known as 

Sanrasthana Ch VI 83 
Laghu Hanta IV 

Raksa vibhuiana mmittam balasya karnau vidhyat — Sanrasthana XVI I 
Sankhopan ca kartante tyahiva yatnena sivamm 
Vyatyasad va hram vidh^ed antarvrddht mvrttaye 

— Ctkitsa sthma XIX 21 
Liter yathavad grahanena vanmayam 
ffadi mukhenaiva samudram avt&at — Raghuvaihsa 111 28 
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uidyaiambha aksararambha and aksaralekhana and these names suggest 
that it must have originated at an advanced stage of culture when alphabet 
was e\olved and used foi literary purposes It was perhaps historical in 
origin as it is mentioned only m later literature This samskara is per 
formed in the fifth yeai of the child but according to Visvamitra it may 
be extended up to the seventh Some authorities prescribe that it should 
take place just after the c udakarana 4 When the sun is m the northern 
hemisphere an auspicious day is to be fixed for its performance It is 
prohibited during the rainy season when Visnu denoting also the sun 
who gnes light is supposed to be asleep 

Upanayana or the sacrament of initiation stands for taking the child 
to a teacher for education From the cultural point of view it is the most 
important sacrament Vidydrambha may be regarded as the beginning of 
primary education upanayana marks the beginning of secondary educa 
tion from the sacramental point of view it may be compared with the 
initiation ceremony met with m various cultures which seeks to introduce 
the youth to the privileges of the communal life and so it is as important 
as any similar class of social procedure the object of which is to prepare 
the initiate for the active duties of a citizen The initiate is trained in 
communal discipline and racial culture and a knowledge of traditional 
and cunent subject is imparted to him The Hindu ideal of upanayana 
has made universal education the indispensable test and insignia of the 
race It is a great advance over the primitive types of initiation like endur 
ance test temporary seclusion or mutilation of the body still current among 
many religious communities The most striking feature of the upanayana 
lies in the belief that by its performance the initiate is given a cultural and 
spiritual rebirth 58 The physical birth of a child is crude as it is associated 
with animality but rebirth through discipline and learning is considered 
exalted and holy 56 

The meaning and purpose of the upanayana have changed in the course 
of time In the Atharva Veda the term upanayana is psed m the sense of 
taking charge of a student 5? while later it meant the initiation of a child 
by a teacher into sacred lore It had the Vedic connotation m the Brahmana 
and the Shtra periods also but when its mystic significance increased the 
idea of the second birth through religious ceremonies overshadowed the 
original idea of initiation for education Thus originally education was 
the mam purpose of this samskara and ritual was an ancillary item But 

* Krta caula karma hpi samkhyanam ca upayunjUa — ArtkaSastra I 5 

Manu II 146 48 
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Acarya upanayamano brahmacartnaih kurute garbham antah (the teacher taking him 
in charge makes the Student an embryo Within) XI 5 3 
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in course of time the performance of the ritual and the vratadeia or the 
undertaking of the vow became the chief object and education but 
secondary 

The first thing connected with this sacrament that now comes up for 
discussion is the age of the recipient and it is decided on the basis of the 
social status and the professional requirements of the child A Brahmana 
is to be initiated at the age of eight a Ksatriya at eleven and a Varfya at 
twelve In the case of promising and ambitious children initiation may be 
given earlier A Brahmana has to spend the longest period in studentship 
as he has to master and specialize m the Vedic lore which the other 
varnas (castes) are not expected to do The last permitted limit of age for 
the performance of the upanayana of a Brahmana is sixteen of a Ksatriya 
twenty two and of a Vaisya twenty four If after the above limit people 
remained uninitiated they became vrdtyas fallen from savitn (the sacred 
hymns) and discarded by the Aryans 58 They are however readmitted 
itoto the Aryan community after performance of the vratya stoma sacrifice 
Thus the rule regarding the upanayana was strictly observed even at the 
penalty of excommunication from the society 

The second matter to be considered at the time of the upanayana is 
the selection of a proper teacher The mam object of this sacrament being 
the acquisition of knowledge and the building of character if the teacher 
himself lacks in knowledge and virtue he cannot shape the life of his 
students and elevate them From darkness to darkness he goes when an 
ignorant person initiates Therefore one should desire an initiator who 
comes of a good family is learned and is self controlled 59 Long lists 
enumerating the qualifications of an ideal teacher are found in the scrip 
tures A Brahmana who is well read of good family of good character 
and purified by penance should initiate a child 60 One should not engage 
for a sacrifice a person who is not steady in his character nor should one 
select him as a teacher as hands besmeared with fat cannot be cleaned with 
blood 01 An acharya (teacher) should be truthful talented capable merci 
tul towards all creatures faithful given to Vedic studies pure etc 88 The 
upanayana further must be performed in a specified season A Brahmana 
is initiated in the spring a Rajanya (Kshatriyaj m summer a Varfya in 
autumn and a Rathakara (chariot maker) during the rainy season 68 This 
choice of a season according to the varna has reference to temperament 
the three seasons and the three varnas are respectively calm hot and pliable 

9 Manu II 39 

Tamaso va esa tamah pravifah yam avidvan upanayate yaicSvidvan tti hi \brahmanam 
tasmm abhijana vidya samuditam samskartUram ipset Quoted tn VTramitrodaya I p 408 
taunaka ibid p 408 Hanta % bid p 409 

lama ibid p 408 BaudhUyana Gf S II 5 6 
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The next item to be observed is the last meal with the mother which 
marks the end of childhood and the beginning of a career outside the home 
In connection with this sacrament the initiate has to undeigo a bath which 
symbolizes the ceremonious purification of the body and the mind before 
he can enter the domain of brahmacarya which is regarded as a prolonged 
sacrifice Then a kaupma (loincloth) is offered to him to cover his privy 
parts Social consciousness has already dawned upon the boy so from 
now onward he is particularly instructed to observe social decorum and to 
maintain his own dignity and self control Mekhala (girdle) is anothei 
equipment given to the initiate and it is tied repeating a verse which has 
this meaning A daughter of faith a sister of the sages possessed of 
austerity beneficent to all creatures 01 Protector of moral order observer 
of tapas (austerity) destroyer of evils etc 85 The girdle was originally 
meant to support the lom cloth but later on it was turned into a religious 
symbol suggesting moral purity and preparedness for the vigorous duties 
of an austere student Investiture of the student with yajnopavita (sacred 
thread) has become in course of time the most important item of this 
sacrament The teacher performs this ceremony with an appropriate 
mantra asking for the recipient s long life purity strength and lllumma 
tion while the latter remains looking towards the sun 86 The constant 
wearing of the yajnopavita suggests that the life of the twice born 1$ a con 
tmuous sacrifice necessitated by the socio religious duties Similarly apna 
(deer skm) and danda (staff) are also presented to the student who has to 
lead a strict life of discipline almost like an ascetic 

The items that follow are of psychological and educational importance 
suryadariana (looking at the sun)— this indicates the need of constant 
exertion and watchfulness on the part of the celibate student, who turns 
to“ the sun as to a perpetual witness hrdaya-sparia (touching the heart) 
symbolizes the mental and emotional communion between the teacher and 
the taught aSmarohana (climbing the stone) suggests the need for stead 
fastness in studies and character hasta grahana (takmg by the hand) as 
the teacher s charge is quite significant The teacher asks Whose pupil 
art thou? The student answers Yours The teacher corrects Indra s 
pupil art thou Agni (fire) is thy teacher I am thy teacher N N 4T After 
taking charge of the student the teacher delivers the following 

Sraddhayclh duhita tapaso dhijatU svasa rjinUm bhiita krtcl babhUva —A p VI J88 4 
Idsitfha Gr S V 

YainapavTtath paramaih pavitram prajapater yat sahajam purastat 
Avusvaih aervaih pratimunca tub hr am yamopavTtam balam astu teiah 
y V r —Paraskam Gr S II 2 15- 

Mama vrate te hrdayam dadhami mama attain anu attdm te stu mama vacdm ekq 
mam msnxa brhospatistva myurutktu mahyam 

1 —Paraskam Gr S II 2 18 
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commandment A student art thou drink water do thy work do not sleep 
during day time keep silence be obedient to the teacher and study the 
Vedas fetch alms morning and evening morning and evening put fuel 
into the fire observe brahmacarya (continence) for twelve years or till the 
Vedas are learned The Satapatha Brahmana explains Sip water Water 
doubtless means ambrosia sip ambrosia is thus what he means Do 
thy work Work doubtless means vigour exert vigour is what he tells 
him Put fuel into the fire Enkindle thy mind with fire with holy 

lustre that is what he thereby tells him Do not sleep Do not die 
that is what he thereby says to him 08 After this the most sacred savitn 
mantra is taught to the student which means Let us meditate on the 
most excellent light of Savitr the Creator May He stimulate our intellect 84 
Such a prayer is particularly apt for a celibate student seeking intellectual 
development m the proper direction After this the student enkindles the 
sacred fire the symbol of warmth austerity exertion and brilliance Lastly 
he takes a round for alms this is an act that indicates his dependence on 
society whose debts he has to discharge throughout his life 

The sacrament of upanayana performed at the beginning of study marks 
the dawn of a new life The student is now an upamta — one who is intro 
duced to a life of perfect discipline The sacrament symbolizes the student s 
entering the boundless realm of knowledge it marks for him his destination 
it asks him to be vigilant and steadfast m his path and it reminds him of 
the need of complete harmony between him and his teacher In his venture 
the student is assured of the help of society of all living creatures and of 
the invisible powers Brhaspati (the lord of knowledge) Indra (the loid 
of power) and Agni (the source of brilliance and energy) are held befoie 
him as his ideals If a student acts in the manner suggested by the symbol 
ism of this sacrament he is bound to be a successful scholar and a full fledged 
citizen fit to share the responsibility of the world 

Vedarambha (beginning of Vedic study) forms the thirteenth 
samskSra in the list This sacrament as also the next one are not mentioned 
in the earliest lists of the samskaras preserved in the Dharma Sutras in 
which we have four Vedic vows ( catvan vedavratani ) instead It seems 
that though the upanayana marked the beginning of secondary education 
it did not synchronize with Vedic study when the non Vedic studies grew 
in extent Therefore a separate samskdra was felt necessary to initiate Vedic 
study independently the vedarambha samskdra thus came into existence 
Every student has to master his own branch of the Vedas as settled by his 
parentage and in consequence this sacrament is performed differently in 

XI 5 4 

Tatstmtur varenyam bhatgo devasya dhimahi dhtyo yo nah pracodayat 
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the case of different types of students Its significance lies m the fact that 
it stilf emphasizes the predominance of the Vedas in the curriculum of 
studies 70 

The keMnta as the name suggests is a sacrament connected with the 
first shaving of the student s beard when his age is about sixteen years As 
the consciousness of manhood dawns upon him he is required to exercise 
greater watchfulness over his youthful impulses and so by this sacrament 
he is once more reminded of his vows of brahmacarya The procedure of 
this sacrament is almost the same as that of the cudakarana Keianta was 
also called godana (the gift of a cow) the reason being that at the end of the 
ceremony the student offered a cow to the teacher 71 

Samavartana is the sacrament performed when the student returns 
from the home of the preceptor after completing the studies It is also 
called snana (bath) The period of brahmacarya being regarded as a great 
sacrifice 72 an avabhrtha snana or ritual bath is taken as it is customary on 
the completion of all sacrifices Figuratively an erudite scholar is called 
a nisnata or snata because he is considered to have crossed the ocean of 
learning and discipline There were three types of snatakas or graduates 
vidyasnataka (versed m learning) vratasnataka (proficient in discipline) 
and ubhaya snataka (distinguished m both ) 73 Completion of learning and 
return home is a very momentous event in a students life because he is 
either prepared to marry and plunge into the busy life of the world or 
he has acquired the Vedic knowledge that may give him the power to 
keep off from the turmoil of the world in order to lead a life of physical 
and mental detachment Those students who choose the first path are 
called upakurvana that is who honour the preceptor by gifts on their 
leaving his residence to enter the married life and those pupils who choose 
the second path are known as naisthika 74 that is who dedicate themselves 
to lifelong studentship [and who continue as brahmacanns ] remaining 
in the preceptor s home The majority of students follow the first course 
and a few the second In every case the permission ( anujha ) of the teacher 
is regarded as necessary it is a kind of certificate proving the eligibility of 
the student who has completed the course either to marry or to remain i 
naisthika The permission is preceded by the students giving the guru 
daksma the proper fee to the preceptor 75 The student does not pay 

See ASvalayana Gr S quoted m the Saihskara mayukha p 64 Garga Paddhati 

See Ahmlayana Gr S I 18 

Dirgha satram va esa upaiti yo brahmacaryam upaiti Quoted by Gadadhara on Paras 
kara Gr S II 2 16 

7 Paraskara Cf 5 II 6 92 96 
7 Yaj I 49 

Vtdyante eurum arthena pimantrya krtanupianasya snanath iti Ahialayana Gr S 
III 8 Harm III 4 
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anvthmg to the acarya except service till the study is complete but when 
he leaves it is expected that he should honour him with an acceptable 
fee according to his means even though the services rendered by him have 
been valued highly According to the ancient texts Even the eaith with 
its seven continents is not sufficient for the guru daksma 76 Even though 
a student is not able to pa) the teacher anything material he should at 
least go to him for his permission The latter would gladly say My child 
never mind about money I am satisfied with thy merits 77 and would 
instruct him ruth impressive words of which we have a memorable example 
m the Taittinya Uparmad I 11 

The ceremonies connected with samdvartana mainly consist of two 
items (1) shutting the snataka in a room in the morning and (2) his 
undergoing the formal bath The first item is symbolic of the snataka s 
splendour According to the Bhdradvaja Grhya Sutra 78 the first act is 
done so that the sun may not be insulted by the superior lustre of the 
snataka with whose borrowed light he shines The formal bath symbolizes 
(1) washing away the divinity or supeihuman influence lest it be defiled 
b) worldly contact (2) cooling down the heat of the ascetic celibate student 
life and (3) crossing the ocean of learning The snataka after taking his 
bath puts off the meagre ascetic insignia of a student and accepts the 
comforts of life which were denied to him previously Dressed in his new 
attire he proceeds m a chariot or on an elephant to the nearest assembly 
of the learned to which he is introduced as a competent scholar by his 
teacher and which recognizes his merits and learning so that he comes out 
as a worthy scholar 


MARRIAGE 

Of all the Hindu sacraments vivaha marriage is the most central 
one The Grhya Sutras generally describe the samskaras as beginning 
with it because it is the source of all domestic sacrifices and ceremonies 
and also because in the view of the writer of these Sutras every man 
normally would marry and run a home Manu enjoins Having spent 
the first quarter of one s life in the house of one s guru the second quartei 
in one s own house with the wife and the third quarter in the forest one 
should take wnnyasa m the fourth quarter casting away every worldly 
tie 78 Classical Hinduism does not encourage premature retirement or 
asceticism it emphasizes the importance of the life of the householder 

Tapaniya Sruti quoted in Vlramttrodaya I p 565 Cf C ha V III II 6 

Alamarthena me vatsa tvadgunatr astni tositah Samgraha quoted in ibid 

75 Manu IV I 
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Manu thus extols the householder Just as ever^ creature lives by air so 
the orders of life exist by the support of the householder 80 a wife is the 
mam source of dharma art ha and kama and so an unman led person 
irrespective of the vama (caste) to which he belongs is unfit for die dis 
charge of his duties 81 The sacrament of marriage impresses upon a 
person that earthly life is not to be despised rather it should be con 
sciously accepted and elevated to the level of a spiritual experience 

The eight forms of marriage mentioned m the Smrti 82 are paisaca 
raksasa gandharva asura prajapatya arsa daiva and brahma listed in 
an ascending order of merit and these may be viewed as fraudulent forcible 
romantic commercial racial austeie sacrificial and spiritual marriage 
respectively The last four are approved religiously ( prasasta ) but the first 
four are not (aprasasta) In the case of the approved marriages the sacra 
ment is a condition precedent while in the case of the unapproved ones 
it may be performed after the marriage on the basis of non religious con 
siderations The sacrament however attempts to bless and consecrate 
every possible form of human union Nuptial ceremonies are supposed to 
impart sanctity to the marital relation 88 

First of all the determination and selection of the couple control and 
shape the institution of sacramental marriage Normally a person should 
marry in the same varna u but outside the same gotra (dan) and pmda 
(consanguinity) 88 Anuloma marriage (in which the wife is of an inferior 
caste) was permitted but not encouraged prahloma marriage (m which 
the husband is of an inferior caste) though tolerated early was later on 
discouraged and banned 88 Restrictions regarding sagotra and saptnda 
marriages have been invariably observed their breach is regarded as incest 
and is legally forbidden In the selection of the bride and the bridegroom 
their family age traits of body learning wealth and resourcefulness are 
considered The examination of the bride and the bridegroom is a regulai 
item m the negotiation for marriages as that helps the preservation of 
racial and social types The selective principles are of domestic and 
eugenic importance A great stress is laid on biological intellectual and 
spiritual homogeneity between the bride and the bridegroom 

A marriage sacrament consists of items pertaining to the premarital 
marital and post marital stages The most important of these are 87 


• Yatha vayuih samabitya variant e sarvajantavah 
TathU gr hast ham aJntya vartante sarva ajramah 

—Ibid III 77 

x Yaj I 51 Manu III 21 ff 

DevUla quoted in the Viramitrodaya I 

Manu III 4 Ibid III 5 Ibid III 12 15 

For fuller details see the Paraskara Or S and Paddhatis of Mandahka and Gad^dhaya 
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(1\ vagdana (betrothal) (2) vara varana (formal acceptance of the bridegroom) 
(3) kanya dana (gift of the bride to the bridegroom by the legitimate 
guardian) (4) vivahahoma (maniage offeungs) (•>) pdnigrahana (clasping 
the hand) (6) hrdayasparsa (touching the heart) (7) saptapadi (seven steps 
symbolic of prosperity and felicity) (8) asrmrohana (mounting the stone 
symbolic of stability) (9) surydvalokana (looking at the sun as a witness 
to the sacrament) (10) dhruva darsana (looking at the Pole Star a symbol 
of constancy) (11) tnratravrata (thiee nights continence) (12) caturthi 
karma (fourth da) ceremony or the form'll unification of the couple) 

The Hindu marriage which the nuptials symbolize is not a socn! 
contract m the modern sense of the term but a religious institution a. 
sacrament Besides the two parties to a marriage— the bride and the 
bridegroom — there is a third party that is dharma or their joint religious 
duty as the married couple through which they are united The marital 
union is effected not by the wife and the husband alone but by society 
the guardians and the supernatural powers — the symbols of spirituality 
Such a marriage is therefore regarded as indissoluble 88 and if any dispute 
arises between the wedded couple it is the third party namely dharma 
that mediates and unites them Dharma would not allow them to 
separate without it the conjugal life would lose its charm and stability 

Setertl symbolic acts constitute the mairiage ceremony commencing 
with the betrothal T he vagdana is a semi legal and psychological engage 
ment which should materialize into actual marriage The vara varana 
symbolizes that the bridegroom chosen is the best and the fittest of his sex 
The bridegroom says I am the highest one among my people as is the 
sun among the shining ones 89 In the kanya dana ceremony the fathei 
or the guardian of the bride formally hands over the bride to the bride 
groom with a declaration of purpose (samkalpa) calling to witness the 
sacred fire round which the pair takes the symbolic walk for the fire is 
the centre and the symbol of the union of the couple effected by the rite 
The bridegroom accepts the bnde as the wife foimally b) clasping her 
hand which suggests that he has accepted the responsibility of her com 
pamonship I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness that thou mayest 
live to an old age with me thy husband I am this thou art that 

The sdman am I the rc thou the heaven I the earth thou Come let 
us marry 80 The act of hrdaya sparsa indicates a complete emotional 
harmony between the husband and the wife Into my will I take thy heart 

• Let mutual fidelity (between husband and wife) continue till death this in brief 
may be understood to be the highest dharma of man and woman Mam IX 101 
PSraskara Gr S 13 9 
,ikialayana Gr S 17 3 
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thy mind shall dwell in my mind m my word thou shalt rejoice with all 
thy heart may Piajap-iti join thee to me 01 Saplapadi is the next rite 
The husband asks the wife to take seven steps in the northern direction 
with the words Step one for sap two for juice three for the prospering 
of wealth four for comforts five foi cattle six for the seasons Friend 1 
be with seven steps (united to me) So be thou devoted to me 92 This 
formula contains all the essentials of domestic felicity That marriage is 
a permanent union and not a temporary contract is symbolized by the five 
items beginning with aSmarohana 93 noted above The primary function 
of marriage is the continuity of the race through the procreation of children 
and so the union of the pair should be fruitful 94 The fact that marriage 
is not a licence for indulgence but a human institution aiming at modera 
tion in conjugal life is symbolized by the tnralra vrata (three nights 
continence) observed at the end of the nuptials 95 Through utterances 
promises hopes and fears this sacrament impresses upon the minds of the 
couple that marriage is an act of sacrifice m the interest of the community 
and so its biological function should be elevated to a spiritual plane 

ANTYESTI OR THE FUNERAL 

The last sacrament in the life of a Hindu is the antyesti A Hindu 
consecrates his entire life through the performance of various sacraments 
at suitable stages and at his death the survivors consecrate the event by 
death rites for his future good and spiritual felicity Though performed 
after a man s death this samshara is not the less important because for a 
Hindu the value of the next world is highei than that of the present It 
is well known that thiough the samskaras after birth one conquers the earth 
and through the samskai as after death the other world 94 

The horror of death the consolation sought by the survivors the 
acceptance of death by all as the natural end of existence on eaith the 
need of disposing of the dead — all these seem to have contributed to the 
evolution of the samskaras Baudhayana says Death is inevitable in the 
case of a man who is born Therefore one should not be happy at birth 
nor bemoan death A creature comes from the unknown and goes to the 
unknown so the wise regard birth and death as equal Such being the 
fact people give their dues to their mother father preceptor wife son 
disciple cousin maternal uncle agnates and cognates and consecrate their 
cremation with proper sacrament 97 

9 Paraskara Gr S 18 8 Ibid 18 1 

* Sankhayana Gr S I 8 19 

* R V X 85 40 41 HtranyakeSi Gr S I 6 20 
Paraskara Gr S I 8 21 

Baudhayana pitrmedha sutras III 1 4 Ibid III 2 3 
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The conception of life after death the mixed feeling of dread and love 
for the dead eagerness for an easy and peaceful passage from the world 
of the mortals to that of lasting happiness ensunng for the departed a fit 
place m the company of the manes and the gods and the motive of securing 
the final liberation of the soul from the cycle of births and deaths must 
have occasioned several items of the funeral ceremonies 

When the cult of the sacrifice was adopted by the Hindus the idea of 
sending the dead to the world of the gods through the fire must have 
struck them for Fire was regarded by them as a messenger between men 
and the gods The disposal of the dead by cremation was treated as a 
sacrifice and became the prevalent mode though in special cases burial and 
water burial also were allowed The whole life of a Hindu is looked 
upon as a continuous sacrifice and death is celebrated as the last sacrificial 
act of his earthly existence Death and the disposal of the dead fall under 
the following heads (1) Approach of death The person whose death is 
near bids farewell to his assembled relatives and the world alms and gifts 
are distubuted for his future happiness (2) Pre disposal ceremony 
Oblations are offered into the sacrificial fire maintained by him It has 
become customary now to drop Ganga water and tulasi leases into the 
mouth of the dying (3) The bier A special oblong frame is prepared 
to remove the dead body to the place of cremation and the body is formally 
laid on it with the words Give up the clothes that you have hitherto worn 
remember the ista (sacrifices) and the purta (acts of public utility) you 
have performed (4) Removal of the corpse In ancient times the 

bier was put on a bullock cart with the verse I harness these two bullocks 
to the cart fo v the conveyance of your life so that you may repair to the 
region of Yama to the place where the virtuous resort Now the bier is 
carried by men — the nearest relatives and friends of the deceased — as an 
act of honour to him (5) The funeral procession The chief mourner 
usually the eldest son of the dead person is followed by relatives and 
friends as he proceeds to the place of cremation (6) Anustaram (the accom 
panying cow) She is believed to be helpful in crossing the ocean of 
mortality She is given away as gift apd let off (7) The cremation- 
burning of the corpse The preliminaries to it include abkisekd (washing 
the corpse) and the piling of the pyre Next fire is applied to the pyre 
with the Vedic hymns 'Agni consume not this body to cinders nor give it 
pain nor scatter about its skin or limbs O Jatavedas when the body is 
fairly burnt convey the Spirit to its ancestors •* May the organ of vision 
proceed to the sun , may the vital air merge m the atmosphere may thou 

*r v X 16 l 
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proceed according to thy virtuous deeds to heaven or earth or the regions 
of water whichever place is beneficial to thee mayest thou theie be pio 
vided with food and exist in corporeal existence 99 (8) Udakakarma (offer 
ing of water) It is supposed that it cools the dead after the body undergoes 
cremation (9) Consoling the mourners the disconsolate survivors are 
soothed in their distress by an expert quoting a number of stories showing 
the transitory nature of life (10) Asauca (impurity) Social segregation 
(11) Asthisancayana (collecting the bones) (12) Santi karma (pacificatory 
rite) (13) Smaraka (raising a mound over the remains of the dead) 
(14) Sraddha (offerings to the dead) (15) Saptndikarana (affiliation of the 
dead with the manes) This last sacrament takes into account the senti 
ments and requirements of the dead and the surviving who are faced with 
the inevitable event of life namely death The sublime sentiments ex 
pressed through its performance make death less unbearable for the 
individual who expires and the community that has to deal with it 

CONCLUSION 

The Hindus realized early that life was a most intricate art that required 
constant cire, cultivation and refinement A man born and left to himself 
is a mass of elements crude and brutal and slightly removed from his 
fellow beings in the forest ancl so his life needs much care and protection 
The ancient seers and sages gifted with light and resources tried to trans 
form the crude animal into the refined man with the help of the sacraments 
As in philosophy so in rituals life is regarded as a cycle It starts from 
where it ends From birth to death it is a continuous senes of incidents 
moving round one pivot — the desire to live to enjoy to think and 
ultimately to retire All the samskaras and allied ceremonies emanate from 
this In the beginning of civilization life was much simpler than it is at 
present and it was not divided into compartments Social institutions 
beliefs sentiments arts and science were all closely interwoven The 
samskaras covered all these fields of life Religion was then an all embracing 
factor in life and it afforded sanctity and stability to all possible aspects of 
existence for which end they also utilized all the moral and material re 
sources they could command The samskaras were instituted to create the 
conditions required for the development of the twice born Hindus in order 
to integrate his personality with the society in which he was born and 
with the world around him believed to be full of superhuman forces 

A V XVIII 2 7 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND THEORETIC BASIS 

OF HINDU LAW 

THE MAJESTY OF LAW 

T HE Constitution of India heralds the birth of a new and historical 
epoch m the history of India It has pledged the country to the task 
of securing to all its citizens justice social economic and political The 
ideal of a welfare State is based on the evolution of a new social philosophy 
The State now accepts the responsibility of meeting all legitimate demands 
of social and economic justice and in meeting these demands the State hai 
inevitably to fight what the Beveridge Report has so picturesquely described 
as the giants of idleness disease squalor and want In pursuit of this 
ideal the State rejects the doctrine of unmitigated economic individualism 
and the theory of laissezfaire on which it is founded As Friedmann has 
observed the effect of adopting a new social philosophy is the transformation 
of the free economic society in which the State is a glorified policeman but 
otherwise a disinterested spectator into a controlled society in which the 
State is an active participant in the economic and social life of the citizen 1 
In order to appreciate the expanding role of law in a modern democratic 
welfare State it has become essential to reconsider the philosophy and 
principles of law and to re define the rule of law itself The problem posed 
by the planned economy of a welfare State can be reasonably solved only if 
the need of planning and the force of law on which it tends to rely are 
reconciled with the claims of individual freedom That is why a propel 
study of the role of law in the present age of India s freedom presents a 
fascinating and instructive subject for Indian lawyers and jurists It is 
true that too much cannot be expected from law Nevertheless in imple 
menting the welfare policies of a democratic State law has to play a dynamic 
role And it is this aspect of law that must be properly appreciated by all 
citizens m a democratic State The majesty of law was never more eloquent 
ly described than by the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad Says the Upanisad 
He was not yet developed He created still further a better form law 
(dharma) This is the power of the Ksatnya dass namely law Therefore 
there is nothing higher than law So an eak man controls the strong man 
by law just as if by a king Verily that which is law is truth therefore 
they say of a man who speaks the truth he speaks the law or of a man 

W Friedmann Law and Social Change in Contemporary Britain (1951) p 81 
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who speaks the law he speaks the truth Verily both these are the 
same thing 2 The object of the present aiticle is to deal very briefly with 
the broad features of two aspects of the study of Hindu law What is the 
historical backgiound of Hindu law and what is its theoretic basis? 

ANCIENT LAW— ITS FEATURES 

It is true as Maitland has observed that races and nations do not always 
tiavel by the same roads and at the same rate Even so a comparative study 
of ancient laws in the world has disclosed a number of remarkable affinities 
Maine showed on the one hand that legal ideas and institutions have a 
leal course of development as much as the genera and species of living 
cieatures and m every stage of that development ha\e their normal 
characteristics on the other hand he made it clear that these processes 
deserve and require distinct study and cannot be treated as mere incidents 
m the general history of the societies where they occur 3 The geneial con 
elusions reached by Sir Henry Maine m regard to the characteristics of 
ancient law hav e now been broadly accepted as correct If by any means 
we can deteimme die early forms of jural conceptions observed Sir Henry 
Maine they will be invaluable to us These rudimentary ideas are to the 
jurist what the primary crusts of the earth are to the geologist They 
contain potentially all the forms in which law has subsequendy exhibited 
itself 4 According to Maine the earliest notions connected with the con 
ception of law are those contained m the Homeric words Themis and 
Themistes When a king decided a dispute by his judgement the judge 
ment was assumed to be the result of direct divine inspiration Themistes 
the plural of Themis meant really the awards themselves assumed to have 
been divinely dictated to the judge According to Grote Zeus or the 
human king on earth is no lawmaker but a Judge and his judgements 
divinely inspired constitute law It is fairly certain that in the earlier 
stages of the human race no trace of any legislature m the modern sense 
of the term or even of any author of law can be found At that stage law 
has not reached even the footing of custom properly so called It is rather 
a habit as Maine observes It is to render a French phrase in the air 

The next stage in the development of ancient law witnesses the transfer 
of authonty to pionounce judgements from the king to the aristocracies 
Military and religious oligarchies appear on the scene and though the 
authority of the king was not superseded and the judgements pronounced by 
the king were the result of the consultation held by the king with members 
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of the militar y and religious oligarchies Maine s theory is that in the East 
these aristocracies became religious while in the West they became civil or 
political This era of aristocracies succeeding the era of the king may be 
regarded as a feature of the growth of law in the Indo European family of 
nations Even during this era the aristocracies do not purport to make the 
laws Their claim is based on the monopoly of the knowledge of laws 
and the decisions based upon this assumed knowledge of laws tend to give 
rise to customary law In this sense during this epoch the stage of 
customary law can be said to have been reached 

The study of Roman law shows that the period of customary law m 
due course led to the era of jurisprudence This era may be called the era 
of Codes The Twelve Tables of Rome can be treated as the best repre 
sentative of this era The Twelve Tables it may be noticed deal rather 
with adjectnal laws and not with substantive laws Even during this early 
stage of development of ancient law students of history notice that whereas 
law tends to be stable and seeks to make the social structure steady and 
enduring changing social environments exercised pressures for a change 
and an attempt appears always to have been made to bridge the gulf between 
the letter of the law and the needs of the changing social structure 

1 here is another feature of all ancient law which deserves to be noticed 
Law does not make any distinction between religion ethics or morality on 
the one hand and the provisions of what may be called the positive law 
on the other Though in its progress the legal order appears to have tried 
to meet the new demands arising out of a multitude of unsatisfied social 
desires human agency did not claim the authorship of law Its origin con 
turned to be divine The Mosaic Law or Hammurabi s Code or the Manu 
Snuti each one in its own way claimed to be based upon divine inspiration 
Demosthenes gave to the Athenian jury four reasons why men ought to 
obey the law He said Men ought to obey the law because laws are 
prescribed by God because they were a tradition taught by wise men who 
knew the good old customs because they were deductions from an eternal 
and immutable moral code and because they were agreements of men with 
each other binding them because of a moral duty to keep their promises 5 
Similarly it is recorded that Cicero believed that justice and the whole 
system of social life depended upon the gods and mans belief in them 
The law according to Roman ideas, rested upon the double foundation of 
dit me regulation and human ordinances * 

It appears that in mediaeval Europe the Church successfully claimed 
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exemption from seculai authority for the clergy and also exercised ]unsdic 
tion over all people in respect of certain matters which would now be 
regarded as the subject matter of civil jurisdiction During this period 
the State regarded itself as under a duty to enforce obedience to the laws 
of God and ecclesiastical courts were the instiuments through which the 
State acted 7 In this connection it would be interesting to notice the 
effect of the sentence of excommunication during this age Excommumca 
tion not merely involved imprisonment by the church till the Bishop with 
drew the writ on submission by the excommunicate it led to several 
temporal consequences as well According to Bracton the excommunicate 
cannot sue any one though he may be sued He cannot serve upon juries 
cannot be a witness m any court and worst of all cannot bring any action 
real or personal 8 It was only after the Renaissance that there set m a 
period of faith m reason and the Protestant junst theologian developed a 
theoiy of law divorced from theology and resting solely upon reason That 
however is a much later development 

Sir Abdur Rahim expresses the opinion that Mohammedan law sought to 
supervise the whole life of its subjects not merely the material or secular 
sides According to Sir Abdur Rahim law has two aspects religious and 
secular The end of law is to promote the welfare of man both individually 
and socially not merely in respect of life on this earth but also of future life 9 
It would thus appear that during the early stages of the development of law 
what were regarded as rules of law were invariably assumed to have divine 
origin and they purported to receive their sanction from the fact that they 
embodied the dictates of Providence During this stage of the development of 
law the mam idea which according to Pound supplied the basis of the law 
was that law exists m order to keep the peace m a given society to keep the 
peace at all events and at any price 1 his is the conception of what may 
be called the stage of primitive law 10 In support of this proposi 
tion Pound has referred to the typical theory of Plato As Plato 
puts it the shoemaker is to be only a shoemaker and not a pilot also 
the farmer is to be only a farmer and not a judge as well the soldier is to 
be only a soldier and not a man of business besides and if a universal 
genius who through wisdom can be everything and do everything comes 
to the ideal city State he is to be required to move on Aristotle puts the 
same idea m another way asserting that justice is a condition in which 
each keeps within his appointed sphere that we first take account of 
relations of inequality ti eating individuals according to their worth and 
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then secondarily of relations of equality m the classes to which their worth 
requires them to be assigned Pound concludes that when St Paul exhorted 
wives to obey their husbands and servants to obey their masters and thus 
everyone to exert himself to do his duty in the class where the social order 
had put him he expressed this Greek conception of the end of law 11 

At this stage it may be relevant to refer to the subsequent theories 
about it According to Kant law is a system of principles or universal 
rules to be applied to human action whereby the free will of the actor may 
coexist along with the free will of e\eiy one else whereas according to 
Hegel the law is a system of principles wherein and whereby the idea of 
liberty was realized in human experience Bentham however rationalized 
law as a body of rules laid down and enforced by the States authority 
whereby the maximum of happiness conceived in terms of free self assertion 
was secured to each individual 12 Lastly Austin resolved every law into 
a command of the lawgiver an obligation imposed thereby on the citizen 
and a sanction threatened in the event of disobedience Austin further 
predicated of the command which is the first element in law that it must 
prescribe not a single act but a senes or number of acts of the same class 
or kind 13 It must however be remembered that these are points of view 
which were evolved much later m the history of law It is clear that in 
the early stages of law no distinction was made between vinculum, juris 
and vinculum pudons The broad features of ancient law which have 
been indicated give us a glimpse into the background of ancient law and 
its theoretic basis It is the object of this article to inquire how far these 
features were present m ancient Hindu law by examining very briefly the 
historical background and theoretic basis of Hindu law 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HINDU LAW 
It may sound platitudinous but it is nevertheless true to say that like 
Hindu culture Hindu law can justly claim the most ancient pedigree 
in the history of the world Unfortunately absence of reliable chronological 
data has presented an almost insoluble problem before Oriental scholars 
in the matter of fixing the dates of ancient Sanskrit works It was not 
usual m India in ancient times for authors to supply any biographical 
data ©r to indicate the place and time when they wrote their works The 
dates of historical personages and eminent authors are thus left to be 
determined m the light of intrinsic evidence furnished by literature , and 
naturally, such a determination has led to a sharp difference and diversity 
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in the scholastic opinion Generally Western Orientalists were not 
inclined to concede sufficient antiquity to ancient Sanskrit literature 
whereas Indian Orientalists sometimes showed a subconscious bias in favour 
of theories which assigned to ancient Indian literature a very ancient 
antiquity It is not my present purpose to enter into a discussion about 
the chronology of the ancient Sanskrit literature bearing on the question 
of law I shall however be content to take the chronology as accepted by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr P V Kane in his History of Dharmasastra I 
think on the whole the chronology accepted by Dr Kane can be taken to 
be sound and correct 

Students of Hindu law know that the Vedas occupy a place of pride 
among the sources of Hindu law recognized by Dharmasastra literature 
The period of the Vedic Samhitas Brahmanas and Upamsads ranges 
between 4000 b c-and 1000 b c The composition of the principal Srauta 
Sutras of Apastamba Asvalayana Baudhayana Katyayana and others and 
some of the Grhya Sutras such as those of Apastamba and Aivalayana can 
be assigned to the period between 800 b c and 400 b c From 600 b c 
to 300 b c was the period of the Dharma Sutras of Gautama Apastamba 
Baudhayana and Vasistha and the Crhya Sutras of Paraskara and others 
The Arthasastia of Kautilya may have been composed between 300 b c and 
ad 100 whereas the present Manu Smrti can claim to have been composed 
between 200 bc and ad 100 The Yajhavalkya Smrti followed between 
ad 100 and A d 300 The period of the Katyayana Smrti on vyavahara can 
be taken to be roughly between a d 400 and a d 600 Most of the other 
Smrtis can be assigned to the period between ad 600 and ad 900 Viiva 
rupa wrote his commentary on the Yd]havalkya Smrti between a d 800 and 
a d 850 whereas Medhatithi wrote his commentary on the Manu Smrti in 
ad 900 VijnaneSvara s Mitaksara must have been written between ad 
1070 and ad 1100 Jimutavahana the author of the Dayabhaga flourished 
between ad 1100 and ad 1150 Raghunandana the author of the 
Ddyatattva lived between ad 1520 and ad 1575 whereas the period of 
Nanda Pandita the author of the Dattaka mimamsd is between A D 1590 
and ad 1630 Kamalakara Bhatta the author of the Nirnaya smdhu must 
have written his work between ad 1610 and ad 1640 and Nilakanth i 
Bhatta the author of the Vyavahara mayukha must have composed his 
work between ad 1615 and ad 1645 The Viramitrodaya was composed 
during the same period whereas Balam Bhatta wrote his commentary on the 
Mitaksara between ad 1750 and ad 1820 and the Dharma smdhu of 
Kailnatha was composed in ad 1790 14 It would thus be seen that the 
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histoiy of tlie development of Hindu law spreads over a period of nearly 
6 000 yeais until the British conquered India During the British rule, 
the progiess of Hindu law was m a sense arrested The age of commen 
tators came to an end and m the age of Judges that followed commentaries 
usurped the place of the mam source of Hindu law That however is 
another story When we speak of the historical background of Hindu law, 
we must take a broad review of the political social and economic develop 
ments of India during this long vista of time 

ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY 

What then was the political system prevailing m India in the earliest 
Vedic times? Dr Jayaswal has referred to the Vedic theory about the 
origin of kingship which is found in the Aitareya Brahmana The 
Biahmana asserts that the devas le their worshippers the Hindus 
originally had no king In their struggle against the asuras when the 
devas found that they were repeatedly defeated they came to the conclusion 
that it was because the asuras had a king to lead them they were successful 
Therefore they decided to try the same expenment And they agreed to 
elect a king The devas and asuras were fighting The asuras defeated 
the devas The devas said It is on account of our having no king that 
the asuras defeat us Let us elect a king All consented 1 The nature 
of this monarchy can be ascertained from the White Yajur Veda 16 which 
requires the following verse to be repeated at the coronation This State 
to thee (is given) Thou art the director regulator firm bearer (of this 
responsibility) for (the good of) agriculture for wellbeing, for prosperity 
for growth (of the people) (that is) for success A C Das also substantially 
agrees with the same view He observes that A distinguished rsi having 
usually been the moral spiritual and political guide of the royal clan that 
ruled a tribe we may take it for granted that no successor to a deceased 
king was appointed without his knowledge or approval In feet, yye have 
positive evidence to show that he was the real kingmaker In two hymns 
of the Atharva Veda u the Sage Priest has been called the kingmaker It 
was he who suggested the name of a successor to the king probably in 
consultation with the other members of the royal clan and court, and his 
nominee presented himself or was invited for election by the people as 
their king The monarchy as Zimmer holds, was elective though it is 
not clear whether the selection by the people was between the members 
of the royal family only or extended to members of all the noble clans l * 
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There is a verse in the Rg Veda 19 which suggests election of a king by the 
people or subjects themselves Wilson has translated it thus Like 
subjects choosing a king they (the waters) smitten with fear fled from 
Vrtra 30 A C Das also refers to a hymn in the Rg Veda 91 which indicates 
that the stability of a king on the throne was contingent on the goodwill 
of his subjects The coronation oath called the pratijfia which was 
administered to the king on the occasion of his coronation seems to lead 
to the same conclusion In the Mahabhdrata this oath is described as Srutt 
which means it is based on a Vedic text This is how the oath runs 
Mount on the pratijfia (take the oath) from your heart (without any mental 
reservation) in fact and by word of mouth (a) I will see to the growth 
of the country regarding it as God Himself and (this) ever and always 
(b) Whatever law there is here and whatever is dictated by ethics and 
whatever is not opposed to politics I will act according to unhesitatingly 
And I will never be arbitrary When the king took this oath the 
members of the assembly who had gathered to witness the election of the 
king said in response Amen 22 

What was the nature of the State governed by a king thus elected by 
popular will? Was the State sacerdotal? Was it paternalistic? Did it 
recognize the divine right of kings? Rangaswami Aiyangar in his Ancient 
Indian Polity observes that if it is necessary to sum up the several aims 
and features of our ancient polity in a single word we shall have to find 
an equivalent for the French word etatisme so as to have it dear that 
the root pi mciple of our ancient polity was that every function of the State 
had to be conditioned by and to be subordinated to the need to preserve 
both Society and the State 23 The State was not sacerdotal nor even 
paternalistic The king was subject to the law as any other citizen and 
the divine right of kings known to Western political science was unknown 
m India On the whole the aim of the ancient Indian State may be said 
to have been less to introduce an improved social order than to act in 
conformity with the established moral order It is undoubtedly difficult 
to describe precisely or in definite terms the nature of the State when the 
basic idea on the subject was being adjusted to changing social environ 
ments and the process of adjustment was spread over such a long period 
of several thousand years It would not be possible within the narrow 
limits of the present article to enter upon a detailed discussion of this 
subject On the whole then it may be said that the picture of ancient 
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Indian polity which evolves from a careful and analytical study of ancient 
Sanskrit literature is one of kingship elected by popular will and latei 
acting m consultation with the priestly class the ancient Indian theory 
of kingship treated the kings as trustees of the State put obedience to 
divine law above everything else and required the king to take the oath 
that he would safeguard the moral spiritual and material well being of 
the State entrusted to his care 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN ANCIEN T INDIA 
During the Vedic period the caste system based on birth was probably 
unknown The early social structure evidenced classification of society 
into three divisions based on occupational differences and the fourth class 
included the original residents of this country whom the Aryans had to 
fight and conquer before establishing themselves in their new home m 
India Tilaks theory that the Aryans came to India from the Arctic 
regions and had to conquer the original citizens of India whom they 
described as Dasa can be said to have now been accepted by many Oriental 
scholars A C Das however is of the opinion that there is no evidence in the 
entire range of Sanskrit literature beginning fiom the Vedas that the 
Aryans came to India as invaders or that they had a foreign origin 24 
During the subsequent period when the performance of ntuals became 
more important the Brahmanas attained position of prominence and 
power and considerations of purity and notions of spiritual hierarchy 
tended to make the social divisions known as castes more rigid and artificial 
The various factors says Dr Ghurye that characterize caste society were 
the result m the first instance of the attempts on the part of the upholders 
of the Brahmanic civilization to exclude the aborigines and the Sudras from 
religious and social communion with themselves Thus the Vedic 
opposition between the Arya and the Dasa is replaced by the Brahmanic 
classification of the dvijati and the ekajdti (the Sudra) suggesting the 
transmutation of the Dasa into the Sudra in the minds of the writers ot 
the Brahmanic and later periods As an important constituent of the 
Brahmanic culture in connection with the sacrificial ritual there arose very 
exaggerated notions of ceremonial purity 2 According to Dr Ambe dka i 
however there are two roots from which untouchability has sprung (a) 
contempt and hatred of the Broken Men as of Buddhists by the Brahmanas 
(b) continuation of beef eating by the Broken Men after it had been given 
up by others Dr Ambedkar is of opinion that there was no racial or 
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occupational basis for untouchability 26 The subsequent history of the 
Hindu social structure shows that the caste system which thuved on the 
artificial notions of sacrificial purity led to further and further divisions of 
Hindu society and it has shown ominous signs of perpetuating itself In 
determining the character and assessing the effect of the contribution made 
bv the Brahmana priestly class to the development of Hindu law which 
recognized the existence of the caste system and gave effect to the principles 
of social superiority and inferiority in many respects it may be pertinent 
to refer to the tribute paid to the Brahmana class by Maine who was him 
self a merciless critic of this class Says Maine It would be altogether a 
mistake to regard the class whose ideas are reflected in the literature as a 
self indulgent ecclesiastical aristocracy The life which they chalk out for 
themselves is certainly not a luxurious and scarcely a happy life It is a 
life passed from first to last under the shadow of terrible possibilities It 
is possibly to this combination of self assertion with self denial and self 
abasement that the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the mam Brahmamcal 
ideas may be attributed 2T 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
In considering the historical background of Hindu law it would also 
be necessary to remember the existence of the village communities in 
ancient India As Sir George Birdwood has truly obseived India has 
undergone more religious and political revolutions than any other country 
in the world but the village communities remain m full municipal vigoui 
all over the peninsula Unlike the village communities which thrived m 
other ancient societies in India these communities had not been consciously 
created by autonomous centres within themselves by devolution and delim 
itation of their own functions but they were practically sui generis 28 It 
is in the light of this social economic and political background that the 
story about the origin and growth of Hindu law and the principles on 
which it is based must be studied 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF LAW 
The Vedas are usually regarded by Hindu convention as a primary 
source of Hindu law In fact the Vedas do not contain any material which 
can be regarded as the lawyer s law in the modem sense of the term They 
consist of hymns which mainly deal with religious rites true knowledge 
and liberation Some of the hymns contain exquisite descriptions of 
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nature and can be justly regarded as the best specimens of the most ancient 
lyrical literature No doubt some hymns contain passages which make 
incidental references to the social customs and conventions prevailing at 
the time and it is from these incidental references that rules of law have 
to be gleaned and collected It is remarkable that the English language 
does not seem to contain any generic term which denotes both legal and 
ethical meanings in the concept of law whereas the Sanskrit word dharma 
which is generally used in Smrti literature to denote law cannot be 
dissociated from considerations of ethics and morality But even the word 
dharma has passed through several vicissitudes and it is really difficult to 
render its meaning definitely or precisely The most ancient concept of 
law which is found in the Rg Veda is represented by the word rta This 
word denotes the supreme transcendental law or the cosmic order which 
rules the universe and to which even the gods owe allegiance As 
Di Kane points out vrata dharma dhaman and svadha represent special 
aspects of rta Rta is the organized principle of the universe and the 
divine ordering of the earthly life 29 Subsequently the concept of dharma 
took the place of rta Dr Kane has observed that the word dharma occurs 
at least fifty six times in the Rg Veda The word is clearly derived from 
the root dhr (to uphold to support to nourish) In most of the cases the 
meaning of dharma is religious ordinance or ntes In some passages it 
appears to mean fixed principles or rules of conduct In the Aitareya 
Brdhmana the word dharma seems to be used m an abstract sense viz the 
whole body of religious duties 30 Dr Kane s conclusion is that the word 
dharma passed through several transitions of meaning and ultimately its 
most prominent significance came to be the privileges duties and obliga 
tions of a man his standard of conduct as a member of the Aryan commu 
mty as a member of one of the castes and as a person m a particular stage 
of life 31 Jaimini defines dharma as a desirable goal or result that is 
indicated by injunctive passages 33 The Vaisesika Sutra defines dharma as that 
from which result happiness and final beatitude 33 In the Buddhist sacred 
books the word dharma often means the whole teaching of the Buddha 
In the Smrti literature the word dharma was used in a comprehensive 
sense and it included amongst many other topics what may be regarded 
as rules of secular law This branch of dharma dealing with secular law 
known by the word vyavdhara can be regarded as the most developed phase 
m the evolution of the concept of law which corresponds with the modem 
sense of municipal or secular la v According to Katyayana the 
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absolutely untrustworthy Hence it is that there ernes a feelmgof un 
certainty regarding their trustworthy character Thus the Smrtis ar 
treated Is a source o£ Hindu law primarily because P U *P^ * 
duce from memory the provisions m the Vedas themselves That is the conve 
tional view about the part played by the Smrtis in the growth o m 
The history of the development of Hindu law shows that custom which 
is regarded as a source of law has played a very important role in making 
Hindu law progressive and introducing into it from time to time provisions 
to bridge the difference between the letter of the law and the requirements 
of changing social needs Ancient Hindu jurists seem to recognize that 
if there is a conflict between the practice prevailing in the community and. 
the letter of the law found m the Smrtis or gratis it is generally the prac 
tice that would prevail Manu says Acaras (customs and usages) are 
transcendenta 1 law and so are the practices declared in the Vedas and the 
Smrtis Therefore a twice born person desirous of his own welfare must 
make efforts to follow it Dr Kane takes the view— and I am inclined to 
agree with him — that the acara which is mentioned by Manu has to be 
t&ken by itself and not as qualified by the words srutyukta and smartft 
Texts of Gautama Manu KStyayana and other writers show that the 
customs and usages of which notice has to be taken are those of districts 
( desa or janapada) towns and villages castes families guilds and corpora 
tions or groups 38 In this connection it would be pertinent to refer to the 
significant observation of VijnaneSvara while commenting on Yajnavalkya 
II 118 119 tha t the texts m the section are mostly recitals of what actually 
prevails among the people In other words the Mitaksara makes it clear 
that the relevant provisions contained in the Ydjnavalkya Smrti have given 
effect to the pm ailing local practices among the people In ancient Dharma 
gastra literature we find illuminating discussions as to how a conflict 
between laws evidenced by different texts has to be resolved Kautilya says 
that in any matter where there is conflict between Dharma sastra and prac 
tice or between Dharma Sastra and any secular transaction the king should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma If the Sastra comes m conflict 
with any rational or equitable rule the latter shall be the deciding factor 
and the strict letter of the text shall be nowhere 39 Indeed Apastamba has 
mentioned that some jurists m his time held that the rest of the Dharma 
Sutra not set out m his book might be gathered from women and men of 
all castes 40 Both Brhaspati and Narada lay down that legal decisions should 
not be arrived at merely on the basis of the Sastra and that when a decision 
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is devoid of reasoning there is loss of dharma for in a judicial proceed 
ing even a good man may be held to be a bad one or what is good may be 
held to be sinful just as Mandavya was held to be a thief on a decision 
without thoughtful reasoning 41 This shows that even when the texts of 
the Sruti and Smrti were respected jurists pointed out the inevitable 
importance of adopting a rational approach in deciding legal issues 

In due course of time when the distance between the letter of the 
Smrtis and the prevailing customs threatened to get wider commentators 
appeared on the scene and by adopting ingenious interpretations of the 
same ancient texts they achieved the laudable object of bringing the pro 
visions of the law into line with popular usages and customs The part 
played by Vijnanesvara in this connection deserves special mention The 
fiction of interpretation is seen in the three systems of jurisprudence known 
to us the Roman the English and the Hindu system But as Mr Sankara 
rama Sastri pom s out there is an interesting distinction among the three 
systems on this point Whereas the authority of the English case law is 
derived from the Bench that of the Roman Responsa Prudentium and the 
Sanskrit commentary is derived from the Bar While in England the 
development of law is left entirely to the exigencies of disputes actually 
arising for adjudication in India and at Rome it was possible for the jurist 
to evolve a coherent and homogeneous body of laws without reference to 
actually contested cases 42 In this connection it may be interesting to refei 
to the observations of Bentham that a legal fiction is a wilful falsehood 
having for its object the stealing of legislative power by and for hands which 
could not and durst not openly claim it — and but for the delusion thus 
produced could not exercise it Nevertheless the legal fiction of inter 
pretation has played a very progressive part in the development of Hmdu 
law It is because this process was arrested during the British rule m this 
country that Hindu law came to be fossilized as judges relied mainly on 
the commentators without taking into account the changing customs and 
usages m the Hindu community 

The genesis of Hindu law to which incidental references are found 
in the Vedic literature still remains to be considered Jayaswal has pro 
pounded the thesis that the ancient and primary source of Hindu law is 
samayas that is to say resolutions passed by popular bodies Apastamba 
describes the dharma laws as those which regulate conduct and which are 
based on resolutions or samayas 48 The word samaya may mean a resolu 
tion passed by corporate bodies According to Jayaswal the dharma samayas 
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were laws resolved upon by certain popular bodies which were bodies of 
the Vedic schools collectively or individually The samayas were originally 
communal rules agreed upon in assemblies 44 It is these assemblies which 
in due course may have developed into village communities which are a 
special feature of the ancient Indian political life In his last sutra 
Apastamba refers to the same source of law when he says that the authonta 
tive works do not exhaust the dharma — laws and hence the unanimous 
practice of all the Aryan countries is to be referred 45 It is true that the 
Dharma Sutras mention the Vedas as the chief source of Hindu law The 
samaya source to which Apastamba refers is not to be found in the later 
literature Patanjali recognizes the authority of the Dharma Sutras col 
lectively calling them Dharma sastra The sources of law mentioned by 
Manu and Yajnavalkya have already been indicated That the conventions 
or resolutions of corporate bodies formed part of law is shown by an 
interesting inscription referred to by Dr Mahalmgam in his book Admims 
trative and Social Life under Vvjayanagar 48 The inscription in question 
records an agreement between the Brahmanas of the locality that they should 
perform marriages only in the kanyadana form and that those who pay or 
receive money shall be excommunicated and punished by the king It 
may therefore not be unreasonable to assume that the primary and ancient 
source of Hindu law may have consisted of the. resolutions or agreements 
reached by groups of people in their corporate assemblies 

THE RELATION BETWEEN ARTHA SaSTRA AND DHARMA SaSTRA 
The discussion about the sources of Hindu law and the rules adopted 
by Hindu law m resolving the conflict between these sources inter se inevi 
tably leads to the most important question in the present study What is 
the relation between Artha Sastra and Dharma Sastra? The publication by 
Dr Shama Sastn of the ArthaSastra of Kautilya in 1909 m the Mysore Sanskrit 
Series was an epoch making event in the history of the research on Hindu 
law Kautilya wrote this work between 800 bc and ad 100 This work 
is anterior to Manu and the discussion contamed in the Dharmasthiyani 
part of the work is absolutely unique in legal history It can legitimately 
claim to be one of the earliest secular codes of law m the world and the 
high level at which legal and juridical principles are discussed the precision 
with which statements are made and the absolutely secular atrposphere 
which it breathes throughout give it a place of pride in the history of 
legal literature It throws a flood of light on the social economic and 

K P Jayaswal Manu and Yajnavalkya— A Baste Htstory of Hindu Law p 63 
* Apastamba I 1 1 (28) Madras 19 p Z&Z 
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political conditions of the country at the time Kautil>as Arthasastra is 
divided into 15 adhikaranas and 150 chapters and it deals with nearly 180 
topics The total number of verses in the work is about 6 000 In between 
verses prose is also sometimes interspersed This work shows a systematic 
arrangement of topics and a remarkable unity of design There can be no 
doubt that it is the work of a brilliant author who approached his problem m 
a purely secular legalistic and objective manner It appears that Kautilya s 
ArthaSastra refers to more than a dozen previous authors on Artha sastra 
and this naturally leads to the inference that municipal and secular law 
had been expounded before Kautilya by seveial other authors And it 
would inevitably take the foundation of the school of Artha sastra to a date 
much anterior to that of Kautilya The question which arises for considera 
tion is did secular law as propounded m the Arthasastra begin to function 
and progress independently of Hindu law which is to be found in Smrti 
literature? 

Jayaswal has strongly pleaded for the view that Artha sastra had pro 
gressed independently of the Dharma sastra until the present Manu Smrti 
was composed 47 According to him the ArthaSastra m substance embodies 
the imperial code of law of the Mauryas whereas the Manava Dharma 
sastra is based on the psychology of the Hindu nation of the Brahmana 
empire of the Sungas Yajnavalkya on the other hand who followed 
Manu represents the view of Hindu law as it prevailed in the Satavahana 
regime It is more liberal than Manu in its general aspects and less 
generous to the Brahmanas In some important matters it has more 
affinity with the Arthasastra than with Manu Unlike Manu Yajnavalkya 
devotes larger space to the consideration of the problems of civil law properly 
so called Yajnavalkya deals with contract geneially and with partnership 
of sea traders and artisans and the law of corporations is also considered bv 
him According to Jayaswal s theory after the Manu Smrti achieved emi 
nence and authority the independent existence of the Arthasastra came to an 
end and vyavahara became merely a part of the Dharma sasti a The 
Yajnavalkya Smrti which virtually repealed the Manu Smrti no doubt 
adopted a more liberal and less Brahmamcal approach but even Yajnavalky i 
treated vyavahara as a part of dharma and that settled the pattern and form 
of Hindu law for the future In course of time commentators followed 
and they made requisite adjustments in the provisions of Yajnavalkya and 
consistently with the social trends of their times the liberal provisions of 
Yajnavalkya came generally to be narrowed down Rangaswami Aiyangar 
seems broadly to agree with this view 41 

4 Jayaswal Manu and Yajnavalkya 

4 Considerations of some aspects of Ancient Indian Polity (193a) 
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The theory thus propounded by Jayaswal has been strongly criticized 
by S Varadachanar 49 He points out that it is not correct to say that the 
Manu Smrti was the first book of Dharma sastra which included the discus 
sion of law and that it could not be assumed to have come into existence 
only during the Sunga period He also relies on the fact that some topics of 
law have in fact been dealt with even m the Dharma Sutras of Gautama 
Baudhayana and Apastamba and that the supremacy of the Brahmanas did 
not commence with the Sunga dynasty it had m fact begun after the fall 
of Buddhism But the mam point which Varadachanar makes is that 
JayaswaLs theory is inconsistent with the history of evolution of the other 
systems of law to which I have already adverted Dr Kane seems to take 
the view that Artha sastra is really a branch of Dharma sastra since the 
former deals with the responsibilities of kings for whom rules are laid down 
in many treatises on dharma 59 

I am inclined to agree with Jayaswal It would be interesting to notice 
a few of the points of difference between Kautilya and Manu because these 
differences indicate a sharp and radical disparity of approach Kautilya 
allows myoga (levirate) m its ancient fullness to widows and to the wives of 
men afflicted with disease Manu condemns it Kautilya would recognize 
the existence of courtesans and would seek to organize them whereas Manu 
would punish them as a public scourge Kautilya would attempt to 
regulate gambling and drink Manu condemns it as «in Kautilya knows 
of remarried widows and unmarried mothers Manu would forbid remar 
nages except in the case of widows who were virgins Manu strongly dis 
approves of heresy while Kautilya does not seem to share that view because 
he would go no further than deprive apostates of the right of maintenance 
from the family estate and even in respect of apostates he would require 
the mother to be maintained by her offspring Kautilya and Manu differ 
in regard to the shares to be allotted to sisters on inheritance Kautilya 
forbids suicide and disapproves of sati whereas Manu does not seem to 
renounce sati expressly Kautilya condemns addiction to astrology Manu 
would only discourage the pursuit of astrology as a profession There are 
also several differences in regard to the status privileges and concessions 
enjoyed by Brahmanas under Kautilya and Manu These differences can 
be satisfactorily explained on the theory that the Arthaiastra was dealing 
with secular law and approached the consideration of relevant questions 
from a purely secular point of view whereas Dharma Sastra considered the 
same problems from an ethical religious or moral point of view and gave 
effect to the notions on which the Hindu social structure was based 

Radhakumud Mookern Endowment Lectures on the Hindu Judictal System pp 38 f 
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There is another aspect of the matter which leads to the same con 
elusion Kautilya holds that dharma vyavahara customs and royal ordi 
nance are the four legs of lawsuits that the latter m each case supersedes 
the former This clearly assigns a prominent position to royal ordinance 
This position of royal ordinance is not recognized by Dharma Sastra Then 
again Kautilya refers to the dharma rule as distinguished from the rule of 
vyavahara in dealing with the question of awarding interest He says that 
interest allowed by the dharma — law is one and a quarter per cent per 
month and he adds that the rate allowed by vyavahara is five per cent pel 
month This clearly shows that the provisions of vyavahara according to 
the Arthaidstra on the question of interest were distinct and separate from 
similar provisions in Dharma sastra On the whole then it appears to 
be reasonable and sound to assume the existence of Artha sastra functioning 
independently of Dharma sastra and dealing with secular or municipal law 
not necessarily as a part of dharma or religion The artha — law under 
Artha Sastra recognized the authority of the kings laws and treated the 
kingly enactments as of binding character 

It is true that the emergence and development of a purely secular body 
of law at such an early date would be a very remarkable achievement and 
it would seem to be somewhat inconsistent with the well recognized theory 
of the evolution of laws in ancient societies But the existence of a large 
body of legal literature passing under the name of Artha Sastra poses a 
problem and it cannot be resolved by merely treating Artha sastra as part 
of Dharma Sastra because the scope of the inquiry m the two sets of works 
their approach their outlook the nature and number of the topics taken 
for discussion by them and the disparity in the specific provisions on 
material points do not easily admit of the said explanation It may be that 
subsequent to Manu Artha sastra ceased to exist or function separately 
and the Hindus began to take their law from Smrtis and commentaries on 
them But the discovery of Kautilya s Arthasastra has administered a 
healthy shock to the accepted notion about the origin of Hindu law and 
it would not be right to reject Jayaswal s theory substantially and principally 
on the ground that it does not fit in with the development of law in ancient 
times m other countries 

Indeed it may be legitimate to say that the very harsh criticism made 
by Maine against ancient Hindu law must now be regarded as unjustified 
On the whole says Maine the impression left on the mind by the study 
of these books (books on Dharma Sastra) is that a more awful tyranny never 
existed than this which proceeded from the union of political, intellectual 
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and spiritual ascendancy 51 And he adds that Hindoo jurisprudence has 
a substratum of forethought and sound judgement but irrational imitation 
has engrafted in it an immense apparatus of cruel absurdities 33 Maine 
speaks very highly of the Twelve Tables and observes that they were not 
entitled to say that if the Twelve Tables had not been published the 
Romans would have been condemned to a civilization as feeble and per 
verted as that of the Hindoos but this much at least is certain that with 
their code they were exempt from the very chance of so unhappy a destiny 53 
It must be stated in fairness to the great author that at the time when he 
wrote his book Oriental scholars were not aware of the existence of Artha 
gastra and Kautilyas Arthaiastra had not seen the light of day But if 
the Arthasastra had existed long before the Roman Tables were composed 
the harsh language used by Maine about ancient Hindu lawyers must be 
characterized as wholly unjustified and based on insufficient knowledge of 
the development of Hindu law 

I am free to confess that before the last word is spoken on this vexed 
question of the relation between Arthasastra and Dharmaiastra it would 
be necessary to examine all available literature comprehensively and 
critically Perhaps in course of time other works on Artha sastra may be 
discovered and they may throw additional light on the question Unfor 
tunately during the British rule Hindu law has not been studied from 
within with the help of Sanskrit texts As the Privy Council observed in 
the case of Collector of Madura v Mootoo Ramalmga 54 the duty of a judge 
administering Hindu law was not so much to enquire whether a disputed 
doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authority as to ascertain 
whether it has been received by the particular school which governs the 
District with which he has to deal This approach imposed limitations 
on judges and in the administration of Hindu law commentators respected 
in several areas assumed paramount importance But for a proper study 
of Hindu law its origin growth and development it would be necessary 
to undertake a study of all the Sanskrit texts available on the subject The 
relevant literature offers as Dr Rash Behan Ghose observed long ago i 
rich and varied field for enquiry The harvest has long been ripening 
for the sickle but as yet to our reproach the reapers are few in numbei 
and that wealth of materials which should be our pride is now our dis 
grace ** Dr Ghose also prophetically expressed the hope that Hindu 

Early Law and Custom p 46 

Ancient Law p 17 

Ibid p 17 
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law will at no distant date render the same service to jurisprudence that 
Sanskrit has already done to the sister science of philology I believe that 
when the part played by Artha sastra m the development of Hindu law is 
fully discovered the prophecy made by Dr Ghose would come true 
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THE HINDU JUDICIAL SYSTEM 

A truly magnificent administration of justice synchronizing the highest 
principles with the fairest procedure is the contribution of the Hindu 
judicial system in India Itself a product of centuries of evolution this 
system anticipates future centuries of legal thought This oldest system 
older than the jurisprudence of Rome and England is surprisingly modem 
Legal and historical scholars have yet to work hard and long in this vast 
field of research to explore and appreciate the wisdom excellence and 
maturity of the Hindu judicial system 

SABHA 

The origin of the Hindu judicial system can be traced from the 
prehistoric Vedic times It is certainly more than 3000 years old if not 
older still The sabha (Judicial assembly) is usually associated with the 
later period of the Rg Veda In the Atharua Veda 1 reference is made to 
the fire which used to be kept in the court room or the sabha and the 
Vedic term sabhya appears to indicate such fire The Rg Veda a describes 
the sabha and refers to the delights and relief of litigants when they came 
out successful from the sabha s deliberations In the purusamedha of the 
Sukla Yajur Veda 3 the sabha is described as the place where a litigant 
receives justice In the Paraskara Grhya Sutra 4 there is the description 
of the function and atmosphere of the sabha It indicates animated 
discussion with lively debate and formulation of justice Jayarama de 
scribes the sabha as resounding and shining because of the performance 
of justice The Jatakas describe the high standards which the sabha was 
expected to maintain According to the Jatakas the sabha which had no 
good people was no sabha and the people who did not proclaim the dharma 
(justice) were not good people those who avoided personal sentiments 
and fearlessly proclaimed justice were the good people of the sabha, * 
Narada emphasizes the importance of elderly people dharma and truth 
in the court of justice * 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY 

The independence of the judiciary was one of the outstanding features 
of the Hindu judicial system Even during the days of the Hindu 
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monarchy the administration of justice always remained sepaiate from 
the executive It was as a rule independent both in form and in spirit 
It was the Hindu judicial system that first realized and recognized the 
importance of separation of the judiciary from the executive and gave this 
fundamental principle a practical shape and form The case of Anatha 
pmdika v Jeta reported m the VmayaPitaka 7 is a shining illustration of 
this principle There a prince and a private citizen submitted their case 
to the law court and the court decided against the prince The prince 
accepted such a decision as a matter of course and as binding on him The 
evolution of the principle of separation of the judiciary from the executive 
was largely the result of the Hindu conception of law as binding on the 
sovereign Law m Hindu jurisprudence was above the sovereign It was 
the dharma The laws were then not regarded so much as a product of 
supreme parliaments and legislatures as at present Certain laws were 
regarded as above all human authority Such for instance were the 
natural laws which no parliament however supreme could abolish 
Technically speaking a supreme parliament may proclaim a law abolishing 
the law of gravitation but it will not m fact be abolished by the parlia 
ment s fiat The doctrine was not merely confined to natural or scientific 
laws but extended to certain social laws which the experience wisdom 
and intuitive powers of highly developed personalities could discover as 
unalterable having regard to human nature and the laws of biology All 
this body of laws which had a higher authority than human agencies was 
compendiously called the dharma The judicial system in Hindu India 
always worked on thi$ first premise Its genius lay m adapting this first 
premise to the changing patterns of society with which it had to deal from 
time to time The first premise is not the same as Jus Gentium or J as 
Naturali of Roman jurisprudence but was a much larger more scientific 
and more concrete concept 

The other agency which helped to establish the independence of the 
judiciary was the fact that in the Hindu judicial system lawyers were 
appointed judges and lawyers as a rule at that time came largely from 
the Br ahmana class who as exponents of the dharma had to be obeyed 
by the executive and the sovereign The Satapatha Brahmana as well as 
the Jttakas refer to the division of the Brahmanas into two classes the 
priests and the politicians In fact the divisions are described as being 
composed of purohita (priest) politicians and the Brahmana ministers 

This independence of the judiciary was ensured by high standards 
followed in appointing judges Narada states that judges should be 
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selected from among Brahmanas Ksatriyas and Vaisyas The sovereign 
was the appointing authority but was assisted and advised in the selection 
by the sabha and other members of the King m Council The judge or 
the pradvivaka had to have the following qualifications 

The judge must be self controlled of a respectable family impartial 
not given to excitement steadfast afraid of the hereafter virtuous 
energetic, and free from passion s 

THE COURT 

It was a significant fact that the judges under this system were helped 
by society in the administration of justice They were both judges of law 
and the jury being the judges of fact Their number was always odd m 
case there was a necessity to decide by the majority The rule of the sabha 
was that everyone should speak according to law It was considered that 
to keep silent or to speak what was not the law was sinful According to 
Narada either the judicial assembly (sabha) must not be entered at all 
or a fair opinion delivered That means he who either stands mute or 
delivers an opinion contrary to justice is a sinner * The king appointed 
councillors to assist deliberations in the court It was the rule of the day 
that every person versed in law should attend the court and if occasion 
arose should be invited to give his own opinion on a disputed point of 
law to prevent obvious miscarriage of justice This procedure is comparable 
to the modem practice of calling upon a lawyer not engaged in the case 
to assist the court as amicus cunae a friend of the court Indeed Manu 
declares that silence in such a case is culpable 10 This is dear from the 
verse of Narada referred to abdve This however was not an invitation 
for public participation in a litigation Narada is anxious to make it cleai 
that in a litigious dispute one who has no appointed function should not 
be allowed to say anything and one who is versed m law should alone be 
allowed to speak what is proper, and that too only when he has no leaning 
towards any of the particular litigants 

The court scene m the Mfcchakatika (c third century ad) makes a 
reference to the jury 11 The Sukra riiti sara w Brhaspati 13 and Narada 14 
all describe the function of the jury There the jury vas composed of 
either seven or five or three persons, and they were described as the 
examiners of the cause while the judge their president was called the 
speaker ’ 1 and the king as carrying out the punishment There were thus 

• Cf Kat (64) quoted in the Mitaksara on Yaj (1 6) 
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checks and balances so that even when justice was dispensed with by the 
judge there w as a safeguard against the leanings of any particular judge 
To keep the judiciary fiee even from the influence of the king the 
law was that the king himself was not allowed to hear cases Narada 1 as 
well as Brhaspati 10 expressly declares that the king was not allowed to 
decide cases by himself alone The king was present and sat in his 
council which included the Chief Justice These weie cases which m the 
modern world would be cases on appeal and the <^ourt with the king was 
the highest Court of Appeal In the Rajataranginl this procedure of the 
King in Council finds confirmation in the case described there m the reign 
of King Ya&skara 17 

The modern practice of all the courts and their processes functioning 
m the name of the head of the State or the king was also the rule m the 
Hindu judicial system In theory the king always presided over the court 
whether he was personally present there or not This is supported by 
the Viramitrodaya 18 and Manu 19 The decree also was given under the 
seal of the court and was described as a document given m the name of 
the king The king s name also appeared in the summonses to attend the 
court as well as m all other processes for execution 

Full records of cases decided by the courts were kept The Jatakas 
make frequent references to such records They are sometimes described 
as vimicaya pustaka 20 Vasistha also makes reference to the judicial 
records of cases decided by the courts 

It was a part of the Hindu judicial system that justice had to be admin 
istered openly and not in private ( na rahasi) and never by one judge alone 
The Sukra niti sara 21 gives a graphic picture of the king the court 
and the procedure According to the Dharma sastras being devoid of 
anger and greed with the Chief Justice and the Council attended by good 
Brahmanas collected in mind observant of the procedure and sequence 
never onesided but an attentive listener a king should examine the 
dispute and never himself decide in the sabha 

The doctrine of res judicata (plea of a former judgement) was well 
recognized in the Hindu judicial system and uniformly followed both 
during the Hindu and the Buddhistic periods 22 


SYSTEM OF JUDICIARY AND JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
The system of judiciary and its mode of judicial administration anti 
cipates almost all the ideas which we now trace as products of the British 
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legal history and call modern The sukra niti sara 25 gives us as complete a 
pictuie of the system as possible in a few words 

First there was the Chief Justice called the pradvivaka who presided 
over the Supreme Court m the capital of the kingdom Next m order of 
precedence came the Minister of Justice who prescribed the law and the 
procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the majority of the jury on the 
subject and then advised the king accordingly It almost appears to be 
like the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council who advise the 
British Sovereign The pradvivaka along with the members of the jury 
gathered in a meeting and ascertained by majority of opinion the procedure 
and the laws Then proof was examined and scrutinized This proof 
consisted of evidence given by witnesses and that contained in documents 
Three different kinds of proof were recognized in the Hindu judicial 
system according to the Sukra niti sara H They were direct evidence 
( pratyaksa ) inference ( anumana ) and analogy ( upamana ) It was the duty 
of the pradvivaka to advise the king ultimately The Minister of Law 
sometimes called the dharmadhikarana 25 is called the pandita in the 
Sukra niti sara 28 The duties of the pandita are to consider first the ancient 
and the present laws test them in the light of the current codes and juris 
prudence and then recommend to the king laws which will be acceptable 
to the community 

No account of the Hindu judicial system can be complete without 
some reference to the fact that there were Hindu republics in ancient 
times as much as monarchies There was a remarkable intei Unking co 
ordination m the judicial system in both the monarchies and the republics 
It was possible only because law as dharma was common to both 

The Hindu lawbooks refer to the laws of kula States and those of 
ganas 21 The kulikas or aristocrats presided over the kula courts 28 The 
laws provide that an appeal lies from the kula court to the gana court 2 * 
According to the MahabhSrata 30 it was the duty of the kula elders to take 
notice of cfimmal cases and these kula elders administered justice th rough 
a President and punishment was given in his name These were not the 
only courts known in the Hindu judicial system It recognized what may 
be called guilds which were given some judicial power These guilds 
were mainly industrial organizations They were more qx less the counter 
parts and forerunners of the modern Industrial Tribunals and Courts 
Appeals were allowed from these Industrial Courts which were calle d 
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pugas These appeals came to the kula and gana courts When ganas 
became subject to the monarchs subsequently the decision of the gana 
was subject to an appeal to the monarch or the Royal Chief Justice This 
is supported by the law books of Narada Brhaspati and others 31 These 
gana courts were really the courts administering the laws of the Hindu 
republics m India and it is from this feature that they draw their name 
gana meaning the people or the republic The Greek writers paid great 
tributes to the laws of these gana courts The Mahabharata 84 also praises 
their excellent legal system The laws of the ganas were called samaya bv 
Narada 33 Brhaspati quoted in the Smrti candnka shows that the word 
samaya literally means a decision arrived together in an assembly 34 


HINDU JUDICIAL SYSTEM IN SIX STAGES 

Any analysis of the Hindu judicial system must make a reference to 
at least six different stages through which it had to pass The first stage of 
the Hindu law was the stage m which there was no writing The Sruti and 
the Smrti were then the only sources The duties of the courts of law of 
this period were performed by the heads of the family of the gotras (clansj 
and of the pravaras (progenitors) by themselves or by getting an umpire 
selected by the parties That is how the Smrti candnka quotes Bhrgu on 
the point 35 

Ihe second stage commences with the introduction of writing which 
first appeared as a substance of the Smrtis and of some of the Brahmanas 
in the form of sutras (aphorisms) This second stage is the stage of the 
written S&tras The main function of the judicial system and the courts 
of law at that time was the application of the S&tras m deciding individual 
disputes The third stage is the stage of codification The Vedas were 
embodied in the forms of Samhitas A new departure was also made in the 
Smrti from the Grhya and the Dharma Sutras to the Samhitas or institutes 
which were called the Dharma festras 1 hese Dharma Sastras can be com 
pared to the Institutes of Justinian or to Blackstone s Commentary They 
were really text books on law While they did not have the force of statutes 
they nevertheless were regarded as authorities of such great persuasion that 
much if not the whole of law was inspired by them and they acted as 
guides for the courts of the time on all controversial and disputed points of 
law and their application to practical life 

By the third stage the administration of justice was becoming elaborate 
and complicated During this period there were really two sets of courts 
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ivailable to the litigants First there were the courts directly under the 
authority of the State Secondly there were the courts of a popular charac 
ter constituted by the people themselves either through local sabhas or 
pancayats or village councils or even family or tribal councils The valuable 
reseaich in this field made by Colebrooke reveals to us three different 
categories of State Courts and three different categories of Peoples 
Courts The State Courts where people could go for redress^ were 

(1) The Court of the Sovereign assisted by the learned Brahmanas 
as assessors This was the Privy Council or the King in Council 
This Court was ambulatory and was held wherever the king sat or went 

(2) The Tribunal of the Chief Justice or the pradvivaka appointed by the 
Sovereign and sitting with three or more assessors not exceeding seven 
This was the Supreme Court It was a stationary court held at an appointed 
place (3) The Subordinate Judges appointed by the Sovereign s authority 
for local areas and local jurisdictions From their decisions appeals used 
to lie to the Court of the Chief Justice and thereafter to the Privy Council 
or the King in Council The three different types of popular courts men 
tioned by Colebrooke are (1) Assemblage of townsmen or meetings of 
persons belonging to various tribes and professions but inhabiting the 
same place (2) The court represented by companies of traders or artisans 
or persons belonging to different tnbes but subsisting by the practice of 
the same profession These appear to be Industrial Courts or the Courts of 
Professions or courts of disciplinary bodies of different professions (3) The 
court of kinsmen or relations connected by consanguinity mainly confined 
to personal and family laws and customs 

According to Colebrooke these courts were technically called in Hindu 
law (1) puga (2) srem and (3) kula Their decisions or awards were 
always subject to revision The kula decisions were revisable by the hreni 
courts and the ireni decisions by the puga courts From the decision of 
the puga an appeal could be made to the Court of the pradvivaka and 
finally thereafter to the Court of the Sovereign The Hindu judicial 
system, therefore shows a regular hierarchy of courts and appeals with well 
defined jurisdictions 

The fourth stage of the development of this system was m the Bud 
dhistic period Buddhism did not interfere with Hindu law and Hindu 
usages and customs This is proved by the very significant fact that Burmese 
law books did not only profess to be based on the Code of Manu but they 
also have actually a great number of rules in common with that great work 
Whenever courts in the Buddhistic period found difficulty in administering 
Hindu kw or obtaining the co-operation of the orthodox Brahmana 
assessors attempts were made to prepare -ome digest or compilation of 
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Hindu law by the Buddhistic courts These compilations were naturally 
free from the more orthodox features of Hindu conservatism Visvaiupas 
commentary on Yajnav alkya which was followed by Vijnanesvara in writing 
the Mitaksara was such a compilation The Mitaksara bears a large impress 
of Buddhistic influence Similarly the Agni Parana contains evidence of 
the development of Hindu law during the Buddhistic period This develop 
ment may be compared to the growth of Equity in English law The 
orthodoxy and stubborn formalism of the more ancient Hindu system were 
mellowed by rules of fairness and equity almost in the same manner as 
equity relieved the rigours of common law m England A kind of Hindu 
equit) grew up and developed during this fourth stage under Buddhistic 
influence The process of humanization and adaptation of law was carried 
out through the instrumentality of the courts as well as through the new 
textbooks and compilations that appeared m this period 

The fifth stage of Hindu law covers the period of the Mohammedan 
rule A true view of the history of the effect of the Muslim period on the 
Hindu judicial system and Hindu law is that the Mohammedan rulers did 
not upset either Hindu law or its machinery of administration They were 
more concerned with the collection of revenue and left undisturbed the 
civil judicial administration of the Hindus although there was naturally 
enough some encroachment in the sphere of the criminal law admmistra 
tion Two outstanding events of this period show the great contribution 
which the Mohammedan rulers made to Hindu law and judicial adjnmis 
tration The first relates to the sixteenth century when Dalapati one of 
the ministers of the well known Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar wrote the 
stupendous encyclopaedia and digest of Hindu law which was knowm as 
Nmmha prasada 3 * The second event is the celebrated digest of Hindu law 
called the Vyavahara saukhya containing chapters on Civil Procedure and 
the Law of Evidence compiled by Todarmal the famous Hindu mmister 
of the Emperor Akbar S7 The Civil Procedure shows the working of the 
Hindu judicial system History records the fact during this Muslim period 
the State very often took the advice of the Hindu panditas m administering 
laws relating to the Hindus 

The last phase of the development of the Hindu law and judicial 
system ends in the British period The British followed the same policy 
towards Hindu law as their Muslim and Buddhist predecessors The personal 
laws of the Hindus were left untouched by the British except where they 
affected the political and fiscal interests of the country In the early period 
of the British rule the personnel of the judiciary being foreign always 

* Nrsimha prasada (Vyavahd.ro. sara) ed by V S Tillu Benares 1934 
Todarananda ed by P L Vaidya Ganga Oriental Senes Bikaner 
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took the advice and opinion of the Hindu panditas in deciding questions 
of Hindu law but later this practice was discarded as the Indians were 
gradually taken m as members of the judiciary 

From this brief analysis it will be dear that the current of the Hindu 
judicial system and administration is an unbroken one ever since the Vedic 
times extending over many thousands of years and surviving in spite of 
man y vicissitudes of fortune in the history of the country 

JUDICIAL LEGISLATION THROUGH INTERPRETATION 
Although Hindu law was normally considered traditional and from 
that point of view could not be altered by direct changes introduced by 
the State except only occasionally by precepts of the sovereign yet law 
was continually being made by the judges through interpretation according 
to the famous principles that came to be known as Mlniamsa lules- of 
interpretation One of the greatest contributions of the Hindu judicial 
system was the development of the Mimamsa Sutras or the rules of inter 
pretation The Kalpa and the Nirukta dealt with questions of intei 
pretation The Kalpa Sutras although called prayoga sutras (rules 
of application) undoubtedly served the purpose of rules of interpretation 
such for instance as the Sutras of Asvalayana Apastamba and otheis 
Mimamsa aphorisms are really associated With Jaimtm Sutras, which 
Bhartrhan held as being the oldest Sutras 

The rules of interpretation do not grow in a vacuum and the historic 
reason for their origin growth and development was provided by the 
Hindu judicial system which used rules of interpretation as one of the 
most powerful instruments for what is known as judicial legislation bv 
decisions in individual cases Jaimim s book is the first outstanding work 
of antiquity In some places it appears that Jaimim was more analytical 
than Austin and more modern than Goodhart in discovering the real 
sanction behind the law The development of such high principles of 
interpretation would npt have been possible m such early times but for the 
fact that the Hindu judicial system was keen and anxious to interpret the 
laws and extend them to meet the challenge of changing times 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 

The procedure of law in the Hindu judicial system was remarkably 
modern and anticipated the evolution of centuries How fair and modem 
it vs as will be apparent from a brief and broad study of such procedure 
No civil action could be started without a complaint Neither the 
king nor his officers were permitted to foster civil litigation by starting an 
action without a complaint from a plaintiff Only a person actually 
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aggrieved could start an action Narada states that if a person who has 
no concern or who is not interested personally in the litigation institutes 
any complaint then he should be punished 38 That was how vexatious 
or champertous litigation was avoided The only exception was made in 
criminal law where it was enjoined that the king might and in fact should 
take notice of a crime without a formal plaint 

The complaint in the civil action had to be instituted by petition to 
the court stating only the barest facts constituting the grievance The 
plaintiffs statement was taken down accurately by an officer of the couit 
called the lekhaka or water Then the judge and such assessors or coun 
cillors as there were m the particular court having jurisdiction to deal with 
the matter could put any questions that they thought proper m order to 
elucidate and clarify the complaint It was provided that the answers made 
by the complainant or the plaintiff to those questions should be taken into 
consideration to see whether the complaint disclosed a proper cause of 
action It was only when it did so that a summons was issued through the 
officer of the court appointed for that purpose who tv as called the sadhypala 39 
As in the modern age the Hindu judicial system even at that time 
exempted certain peisons like a soldier on duty or an ambassador or 
emissaries or persons engaged in public duties from personal attendance 
Disobedience to a summons without excuse was punished with a fine There 
was a peculiar sanction by which obedience to a summons was sometimes 
enforced This was called asedha or the imposition of legal restraint The 
Hindu judicial system developed four kinds of such legal restraints The 
fust was local The second was temporary The third was inhibition from 
going abroad The fourth was prevention from pursuit of work or 
occupation 40 

When the defendant appeared in obedience to the summons the 
plaintiff was again called upon to repeat his complaint in the presence of 
the defendant When he did so it was again taken down and that corres 
ponds to the modern plaint On this occasion the plaintiff had to go into 
greater details so as to make his allegations specific and definite as regards 
time place object and the manner in which the cause of action arose 41 
Any serious discrepancy between the complaint as originally preferred and 
the plaint as finally recorded in the presence of the adversary almost always 
proved fatal to the cause This was a special feature of the Hindu judicial 
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system to make the parties come together fiom the eailiest stage long before 
the actual trial 


RULES OF PLEADINGS 

The rules of pleadings were progressive The plaint was required to 
be technically precise compiehensive direct unequivocal consistent 
susceptible of proof concise and yet not deficient m meaning 42 According 
to Narada amendment of a complaint was permissible but no amendment 
was allowed after the plaint was finally taken down m the presence of the 
adversary 43 The defendant was allowed to file a defence and could also 
get reasonable adjournment for putting in his answer The defence also had 
to be taken down in the presence of the plaintiff in pursuance of the prm 
ciple of confronting the two parties from the earliest stage when they start 
unfolding their cases It was the rule that the defence had to be confined 
to the grounds raised m the plaint and the answers had to be unhesitating 
clear consistent free from prolixity and not obscure 44 Katyayana 
describes four forms of defence viz (1) confession (2) denial (3) special 
exception and (4) plea of a former judgement or res judicata 43 which 
remind one of the most advanced forms of pleading recognized in the 
modem age Brhaspati s definition of special exception ( pratyavaskandana 
also known as karanottardf 6 shows that it was the modern plea of confession 
and avoidance in the law of pleadings in advanced jurisprudence 

Hanta defines the plea of res judicata ( prdn nyaya or purua nyaya) m 
defence as being the plea where the defendant avers that the matter m con 
troversy was the subject of a former litigation between him and the plaintiff 
and in which the latter was defeated 47 

Brhaspati describes a judicial proceeding as consisting of four different 
stages (1) the plaint (2) the answer (3) the trial and (4) the deliberation', 
followed by the decree 48 

When the answer amounted to an admission of the claim the decree 
could follow at once without any further proceeding 


RULES OF TRIAL 

It is surprising to find elaborate and technical rules in the Hindu 
judicial system dealing with the complicated question of the right to begin 
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Normally this right belonged to the plaintiff But in cases of confession 
and avoidance the defendant had the right to begin Accoiding to Harm 
the plaintiff led the evidence in cases of denial while the defendant did 
in cases of special exception and res judicata no evidence was necessary 
in cases of admission 4 " 

After deciding who has the right to begin at the trial the party who 
has the right is called upon to state the evidence by which he proposes to 
support his case Yajnavalkya says that a competent surety should be 
taken from each party for the satisfaction of the judgement if it goes against 
him If a party was unable to furnish a competent surety steps were 
taken to ensure his attendance during the trial The procedure antici 
pated the procedure of courts of the present age calling foi security for 
costs and attendance 

Counterclaims were not usually entertained until the completion of 
the trial of the original complaint ,l 

Narada recorded and laid down five rules showing who should lose 
a case 52 (1) A person who having his case recorded in one way afterwaids 
sets up a new case (2) A person who shows his aversion to the trial bv 
refusing to help its progress (3) A person who fails to appear at the time 
of the trial (4) A person who being called upon to answer keeps silent 
(5) A person who absconds with a view to avoiding the process of the court 
It was the rule that a litigation once staited could not be compromised 
except with the clear sanction of the court 53 This again accords with the 
modern judicial proceeding 


LAW OF EVIDENCE 

The Hindu judicial system used a very highly developed law of 
evidence Evidence is broadly divided into three classes (1) documents 
(2) witnesses and (3) conduct Of conduct possession was always taken 
as evidence giving rise to a presumption of title which was later to be 
developed by modern jurisprudence Documents were divided into two 
classes the official and the private Their proof differs in the same way as 
it does m the modern law of evidence Custom could be proved both by 
the evidence of witnesses and by documentary evidence Interesting 
descriptions are to be found about the qualities and demeanour of a 
reliable witness The test of such a witness was said to be that he should 
be Religious generous of a respectable family devoted to truth a lover 
of virtue candid and possessed of offspring 54 The characteristics of the 
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demeanoui ot an untruthful witness are graphically described thus He 
constantly shifts his position and licks the corners of his lips his forehead 
sweats his countenance changes colour his mouth dries up his speech 
falters and he \eiy often contradicts himself He does not look up is slow 
in leturnmg answers and contoits his lips ss It is difficult to find even 
in modern books on the law of evidence a more graphic description on 
the demeanour of witnesses with such great precision While giving his 
deposition the witness was placed near both the plaintiff and the defendant 
The judge always put the witnesses on their oath and had the right to 
intenogate them about the case Distinct forms of ordeal were also pre 
seabed m the law books of the Hindus but they were to be avoided if other 
kinds of evidence were forthcoming 58 

JUDGEMENT 

No trial was allowed to be held either behind closed doors or outside 
jurisdiction or at night and any trial so held was declared to be void and 
liable to be annulled This anticipates the modern law that a judicial 
trial should noimally be open to the public and should be attended with 
publicity 

The decree of the court always followed the end of the trial Time 
was takert for consideration of the judgement The judgement embodied 
the decision of the court called either the vidhana or the jayapatra It 
was lequired to contain (a) a summary of the pleadings (b) evidence 
adduced by the parties (c) the court s deliberation thereon and (d) the 
law applicable to the case as determined by the court 57 A judicial pro 
nouncement m the modern age contains no moie It bore the signatuie 
of the judge and the mark of the royal seal 

CRIMINAL LAW DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY 
No account of the Hindu judicial system can be even reasonably 
complete without some reference to the theory and procedure of Criminal 
Law evolved and adopted by that system 

There was equality before the law No one was exempted from 
punishment Even a relation of the king could not avoid punishment 
if he was guilty of an offence Yajfiavalkya says that no one who his 
transgressed the law is exempted from punishment be he the king or a 
brother a son an object of worship a father m law or a maternal uncle 58 
Thjs doctrine of equality of the law for all was in fact carried to the 
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opposite extreme If persons of a responsible position and social status 
and officers in the administration committed an offence they had to suffer 
punishment higher than that of an ordmarj citizen committing the same 
offence In fact Manu in one of his well known verses declares that 
where an oidmary man is punishable with a fine of one karsapana the 
king himself committing the offence should be punished a thousand times 
the amount 58 This doctrine was applied uniformly and a person 
belonging to a higher caste was subjected to a heavier punishment than a 
person belonging to a lowei caste found guilty of the same offence The 
principle then was the greater the position and authonty the greater were 
the responsibility and the standard of behaviour expected 

PUNISHMENT CRITERIA AND PURPOSE 
Punishments in criminal law under the Hindu judicial system weie 
carefully graded Yajnavalkya describes foui kinds of punishment in 
criminal law namely (1) Censure (2) Rebuke (B) Pecuniary punishment 
and (4) Corporal punishment They could be used sepaiately or jointly 
according to the nature and circumstances of the crime 60 

Pecuniary punishment included fine and foifeiture of property 
Corporal punishment included imprisonment penal seivitude and death 
sentence 

The Hindu judicial system developed a numbei of rules and standards 
as guides for inflicting the right punishment and the right sentence The 
place and time of the offence the age occupation strength and position 
of the offender the circumstances in which the offence was committed the 
intention and the value of the articles stolen or robbed weie all said to 
be proper considerations to determine the sentence and the punishment 
Whether the offence was the first offence or a repetition was also a con 
sideration in sentencing the offender 81 

The object of punishment was always kept in view m the admmistra 
tion of criminal law According to Manu one of the pumarv objects oE 
punishment is protection of the people He says Penalty (danda) keeps 
the people under control penalty protects penalty remains awake when 
people are asleep so the wise have regarded punishment as a dharma 
leading to righteousness 62 This appears to indicate that punishment was 
regarded not only as a deterrent but also as retributive and reformative 83 
The Hindu judicial system offers a rich field of research It promises 
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renaids which are not merely histone and antiquarian but offers models 
and inspirations for progress and development towards the goal of a fairer 
jurisprudence and the ultimate object of ideal justice through human 
agencies 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE LI TERATURE OF ARTHA SASTRA 

AND NITI SASTRA 

I 

IHL EARLY SCHOOLS AND AUTHORS OF ARTHA SASTRA 

A RTHA SASTRA is defined by Kautilya the last and greatest master 
of the science as the branch of knowledge which deals with the 
acquisition and preservation of dominion It is held in other words to 
comprise the art of goveinment m the widest sense of the term This 
definition is justified by the list of contents of Kautilya s Arthasastra — a 
work pioduced probably in the last quarter of the fourth century b c and 
the only surviving one of its class The list comprises the branches of 
internal and foieign administration civil and criminal law as well as the 
art of warfare As regards the term Nlti iastia it is used in the narrow 
sense of the science of polity as well as in the wider significance of the 
science of general moials 

From a number of quotations and references in later works we learn 
that there arose (piobably m the fourth century before Christ) no less than 
four distinct schools and thirteen individual teachers of Artha Sastra Tht 
loss of this fairly extensive literature is to be attributed to its supersession 
by the masteily treatise of Kautilya which itself has been recovered from 
the oblivion of centuries by the fortunate discovery of a complete manu 
script of the work and its publication by R Shama Sastr> in 1908 Among 
the old masters of the science special mention should be made of those 
of the schools of Manu, Brhaspati and U&inas (Sukra) and the two teachers 
Vi^alaksa and Bharadvaja who are singled out for salutation and ate 
quoted by later writers in different branches of learning 

The discussions of the ancient Artha Sastra authorities are centred m 
the first place upon a few basic concepts aqd categories Such are the 
categories of the seven constituents of the State the four traditional 
sciences ( vidyas ) the four political expedients (upayas) and the six types 
of foreign policy ( gunas ) as well as the concepts of the State system 
( mandala ) and the king s coercive authority (danda) The early Artha 
sastra masters themselves as we learn from Kautilya s quotations deal with 
such items as the scheme of the prince s education (hased upon a compara 
tive estimate of the four sciences) the recruitment and selection of the 
ministers and the constitution of the ministerial council the policy of a 
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kings security against his sons and that of a minister m the crisis of the 
kings death the application of the kings coercive authority civil and 
criminal law the characteristics of the State structure (founded upon i 
comparative estimate of the calamities of the constituent elements thereof) 
and the policies of the inter State relations in particular those of attacking 
the enemy waging offensive and defensive wars and application of different 
sub types of treaties 


II 

THE ARTHASaSTRA OF KAU I ILYA 

In Kautilya s political nomenclature a kings provision of security 
and prosperity (yoga ksema ) for his own people is conveyed by the technical 
term tantra and his arrangement for keeping watch over the neighbouring 
rulers is expressed by anothei technical term avapa and as such Kautilya s 
Arthasastra consists of two great divisions the tantra portion compiismg 
the first five Books ( adhikaianas ) which are divided into ninety four sub 
sections (prakaranas) and the avapa portion consisting of the next nine 
Books which are divided into eighty four sub sections The fifteenth 
Book consisting of a single praliarana may be regaided as somewhat outside 
the two divisions of tantra and avapa An attempt will now be made to 
give a* brief summary of the topics discussed by Kautilya under the above 
fifteen Books or adhtkaranas 

Book One deals with the discipline and education of a king He must 
be conversant with the knowledge of all the four vidyas (branches of 
learning) viz anviksikt (metaphysics), trayl (the three Vedas of course 
including the fourth or Atharva Veda and also the ItihasaVeda and the 
six Vedangas) vdrta (signifying pastoral pursuits trade industry and 
commerce i e economics) and dandanlti (the science of polity or govern 
ment) The whole of Kautilya s theory of polity is based on the proper 
and peaceful performance of the assigned duties of the four varnas (castes) 
and the four airamas (stages of human life) Kautilya states that a king 
who is severe in repression becomes a terror to his people and one who is 
mild in the award of punishment is treated by them With contempt while 
he who awards punishment as deserved is respected So he thinks that 
danda should be awarded after full and just consideration, and it must not 
be awarded wrongly nor allowed to remain m abeyance for in this case, 
it will produce the condition of mdtsya nyaya or anarchy On proper 
discipline and education of the king under experts and specialists depends 
his power of awarding danda Unrivalled suzerainty can only be at tain ed by 
a fully disciplined and educated monarch The king is trained to control 
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the six internal enemies viz lust anger greed vanity airogance and 
jealousy Kautilya next discusses fully 1 the institution of ministership the 
necessity for creating ministers their appointment accoiding to their 
requisite qualifications and the test of then honesty and loyalty by i 
method called upadhd (allurement) The buddhisacivas or matisacivas 
1 e mantnns (counsellors and policy makers) according to Kautilya arc 
more important than the karmasacivas or amdtyas (executive functionaries 
and departmental heads) 

Premising that deliberations ( mantra ) come first and administrative 
undertakings (arambha) next Kautilya refutes 2 the views of some of the 
earlier teachers on the question of the adequate number of mantnns which 
according to lum should not exceed three or four But he does not restrict 
the number of amdtyas or karmasacivas who constitute the so called mantn 
pansad (the council of ministers) In matters of grave importance 
Kautilya continues all the buddhisacivas and kai masacivas should be 
convened together in a joint session and the king should do what the 
majority decides he should accept even the verdict of the minority if it 
is deemed necessary and conducive to the object m view 

Kautilya s statecraft is mainly based on an efficient system of espionage 
In the Arthasastra we find several classes of spies the two main groups 
being the samsthas and the sanednns the operation of the former being 
chiefly static and that of the latter mostly dynamic These different 
types of spies should have a network of assistant workers and disciples 
having their sub workers and sub disciples for carrying on their secret 
business The high State functionaries including even the mantnns were 
subject to their vigilance The most interesting type of spies is the one 
called ubhayavetana who was allowed by his own king to accept surrepti 
tiously salary from his enemy while engaged m collecting information 
about the latter s kingdom The topic of espionage leads Kautilya to 
describe how a king should deal both with the groups of discontented fac 
tious ambitious haughty alarmed and provoked persons m his own and 
the enemy s kingdom and the princes of his household Illustrating the 
manner in which detractors of the monarch should be silenced by the activ 
lties of spies Kautilya advises them to tell the people assembled in the 
course of a public discussion how m the old days Manu son of the Sun" 
was elected the first king by the folk suffering from anarchy how in lieu 
of their offer of one sixth of the gram produce one tenth of their manufac 
tured articles and even cash money Manu undertook the responsibility of 
maintaining security of people s life and property how even the anchorites 
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offeied the king one sixth of their gleaned grams and how the king wa 
to be the dispensei of rewards (as lepresentmg the God India) and punish 
ments (as lepiesenting the God Yama) and how therefoie the king should 
ne\er be despised 

In the next place a ruler is enjoined by Kautilya to keep a vigilant 
eye on the princes possessing* we are told the characteristics of crabs who 
eat up then begettei Observing that a royal family having no well trained 
and well disciplined punce perishes like a woim eaten piece of wood 
kautilya ad\ iscs the king to leave aside the wicked and untrained princes 
and to appoint instead of them a prince whether or not the eldest possessing 
the requisite princely virtues to the office of the commander m chief or of 
the heir apparent He should never install on the throne a wicked son 
though he be the only son Generally but not necessarily the eldest son 
should succeed to the sovereignty m circumstances other than dangerous 
Kautilya even recommends a joint family sovereignty (if the need aiises) on 
account of its invincibility 

Describing next the kings daily routine the author of the Arthasastia 
directs that the king must at once attend to all urgent calls of business and 
not put them off for when postponed they may prove too difficult or even 
impossible to accomplish Readiness for action is described as a religious 
vow foi a king and the root of all royal business is his enterprise A king s 
happiness and welfare it is said depend on those of his subjects The book 
concludes with an account of the precautions that are to be taken for the 
safety of the kings person m his household 

Book Two of the Arthasastra is a veritable mine of information about 
the running of a bureaucratic system of government in an ancient Indian 
State Only a few important features of governmental work carried on by 
this vast and heavy bureaucracy are briefly noted here While describing 
the kings method of distribution of land under colonization to the culti 
vators the author advises that certain lands should be granted revenue free 
and perpetually to specified classes of Brahmanas 3 and that other lands 
both arable and fallow should be distributed to farmers only as life tenants 
By contrast the king is forbidden by Kautilya to take away fallow land 
from those to whom it is given for bnngmg it under cultivation and he is 
further enjoined to grant special privileges immunities and remissions 
to the cultivators keeping of course an eye on the condition of his treasury 

While constructing a fort or a fortified town the king is advised to 
arrange for storage of all kinds of oils grains sugar salt medicines dry 
vegetables fodder dry fish haystacks firewood metals skins charcoal 
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tendons poison horns bamboo barks of trees strong timber weapons 
and armour which may last for man> years The Chief Treasury Officer 
(sannidhata) has charge of treasuries warehouses storehouses godowns 
arsenals and prisons The Chief Revenue Officer ( samaharta ) deals with 
the collection of revenue from the seven sources viz (1) forts and fortified 
towns (2) the countryside (3) mines (4) cultivated fields and flower and 
fruit gardens (5) forests (6) pens of domestic animals and (7) traffic routes 
He is m charge of all these heads of revenue and those of expenditure i e 
of all budgetary affairs The king is directed by Kautilya to examine con 
stantly the character of all departmental heads (adhyaksas) and their sub- 
oidinates such as accountants (samkhyayaka) writers or clerks ( lekkaka ^ 
and com examiners (rupa darsaka) It is further laid down that no chief 
officei should be allowed to hold his office permanently Stating that it is 
hardly possible for officers directly dealing with government finance and 
revenue not to enjoy even slightly the taste of State money Kautilya 
prescribes measures against conniption Traffic m salt being a State monop 
oly imported salt is highly taxed in Kautilya s system and adulteration 
of salt is punishable For the protection of the community the king should 
never allow import of useless and harmful commodities from foreign coun 
tries but he should permit without toll or customs duties import of goods 
beneficial to the people and gram seeds not otherwise easily available in 
the country Sale of commodities at the places (fields or factories) of their 
production is prohibited The concluding portion of the book deals with 
the administration of cities under City Mayors ( nagankas ) of which we 
may mention some principal features The naganka and his staff it is 
said should prepare registers of municipal holdings Managers of chanty 
houses should note the arrival and departure of heretics and travellers 
Keepers of hotels restaurants and brothels should only entertain men of 
attested identity Physicians landlords and householders are to report to 
the city officers about the diseases of the patients the nature of the tenants 
and the arrival and departure of strangers respectively Townspeople are 
to provide themselves with fire extinguishing instruments and vessels filled 
with water Dead bodies of human beings are to be taken out for cremation 
or burial through particular city gates The naganka is to report to tht 
king on nocturnal crimes committed in the city General gaol deliveries 
should be provided for on the occasion of the kings conquest of a new 
territory the installation of the crown piince and the birth of a prince 
Those among the prisoners who aie very young old diseased or helpless 
are to be released cn the dijs of the kings birth anniversary and on full 
moon days 

Book Three ( Dharmasthiya ) of the Arthasastra deals with the branch 
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of civil law The king is regarded as the final authority in judicial matteis 
He is assisted in arriving at legal decisions by a triad of judges ( dharma 
sthas) who actually try lawsuits m the company of some specialists in legal 
Sastias ( vyavahara ) The author further describes the legal processes re 
gardmg statements of the plaintiffs and rejoinders of the respondents The 
heads of law relate to marriage (including the different kinds of marriage 
the question of proper and improper marital relations widow remarriage 
remarriage of males dowry divorce etc) inheritance and partition of 
ancestral property (including a discussion of different kinds of sonship) 
holdings fulfilment of ^contracts debts deposits pledges and mortgages 
slaves and ft.ee labourers partnership revocation of sale and purchase rescis 
sion of gifts sale without ownership and relation between property and 
its owner In Kautilya s legal system a girl of twelve and a boy of sixteen 
are treated as having attained majority Regarding the law of divorce or 
dissolution of marriage Kautilya rules that marriages contracted in accord 
■ance with the customs of the brahma prdjdpatya arsa and daiva forms 
cannot be dissolved Slavery is allowed m Kautilya s system under certain 
legal restrictions It is no crime for the Mlecchas (non Aryans) to sell or 
mortgage their own offspring but an Aryan cannot be enslaved The pnn 
ciple recommended by Kautilya for the guidance of guilds or unions of 
workmen and those who carry on cooperative work is that they should 
either divide theif earnings according to the terms agreed upon or m equal 
shares Some topics of the law of crimes such as violence slander assault 
dicing gambling with animals are also dealt with in this context In the 
cases of slander and assault theft violence and abduction even hermits and 
ascetics are not immune from the penalties of law 

Book Four named Kantaka sodham (removal of thorns or antisocial 
elements) deals with a number of miscellaneous topics Those relate to 
public protection against deceitful and fraudulent artisans and merchants 
penalty for manufacturing counterfeit coins and for disturbing the currency 
fraud in respect of weights and measures remedies against providential 
calamities e g fire flood epidemics and famine protection from the acts 
of evildoers living by secret and foul ways seizure of criminals on sus- 
picion along with the stolen property or m the act of theft past mortem 
examination in the case of sudden deaths eliciting confession from suspects 
by questionings or physical tortures protection of the people from the 
oppressions of government servants ransom or fine in lieu of mutilation of 
limbs of criminals when ordered by the court death penalty with or 
without torture outrage on girls and punishment for transgression of 
social obligations The high functionaries who try criminal cases are called 
pradestrs and they are assisted in the trial by a tribunal or bench of three 
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experts In Kautilya s penal code no Brahmana could be tortured for any 
criminal offence nor could he be awarded the death penalty all that could 
be done in the case of an offending Brahmana is that he was to be branded 
with a mark on his forehead for his criminality and banished from the 
country On the other hand Kautilya does not make the king immune 
from punishment for violation of justice 

Among the topics discussed in Book Five of the Arthasastra are included 
the following Secret measures against seditious ministers replenishment 
of State coffers m a financial emergency emoluments for the royal entourage 
and other government servants behaviour of the king s dependants towards 
him consolidation of the kingdom after the sovereign s demise and similar 
catastrophes and establishment of sovereignty of the single son of a king 
after his death A few points under the above heads may be noted A king 
may m the mterest of righteousness inflict secret pumshment even on his 
favourite courtiers and country chiefs A king of attenuated treasury may 
collect money from the people even by unfair and despotic methods such as 
the levy of benevolences ( pranaya ) But such demands for money should be 
made only once Various pretexts for collection of money during financial 
stringency are also permitted Kautilya however enjoins that only the 
wicked men and never the innocent should be victimized for such purpose 
He rejects the view of Bharadvaja who advises the minister to usurp the 
throne after his master s death He declares instead that hereditary king 
ship m the single line of rulers should be preserved since usurpation of 
the throne by the minister cannot be a righteous act and it may also lead 
to popular fury The minister should make even a wicked prince succeed 
to the throne while asking the other ministers and members of the royal 
family to regard the new king as only a flag under which they themselves 
would be the real rulers 

The essential characteristics of the seven constituent elements of the 
State are first described in Book Six Reference is then made to the six 
political expedients ( gunas ) viz peace ( sandhi ) war ( vigraha ) expedition 
(; yarn ) neutrality or halt Jasana) dubious attitude (dvaidhibhava) ie peace 
with one and war with another and alliance ( samsraya ) According as a 
king deals carefully or doubtfully or carelessly with these expedients he 
attains the condition of augmentation (vrddhi) stagnation (sthana) or dete 
noration (ksaya) of his dominion The author next defines the twelve 
constituents of the circle of states ( mandala ) viz the vipgisu or the would be 
conqueror (in the centre) his immediate neighbour regarded as an enemy 
the would be conquerors friend the enemy s friend the friends friend 
and the enemy s friend s friend (the last five being in front) the rearward 
enemy the reartyard friend the ally of rearward enemy and the ally of 
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rearward friend (the last four being in the rear) the mediatory king and 
the most powerful neutral king Kautilya next defines the three kinds of 
power ( sakti ) of a king namely the power of deliberation the power due 
to treasury and the army and the power of energy and their corresponding 
successes 

Proper utilization of the six political expedients m the field of diplo 
macy is discussed in Book Seven of the Arthasdstra The king we read 
should strive intently to pass from the state of ^deterioration to that of stag 
nation and gradually therefrom to augmentation through an intelligent 
application of the six expedients According to Kautilya a king should 
always prefer peace to war m consideration of the immense disadvantages 
mvolved m waging war against an enemy for war leads to wastage of human 
life enormous expenses of money sojourning m distant and strange lands 
perpetration of cruel acts etc In case the vipgisu feels himself inferior to 
his enemy he should try to enter into any one of the various sandhis de 
scribed in this reatise A king may march agamst an enemy in combination 
with his allies of superior equal or inferior status by agreeing upon his 
share of the spoils of war The destruction of an enemy must be under 
taken in an open fight even at a heavy loss of men and money 

A lively discussion on the several kinds of vyasanas (dangers or calami 
ties) befalling a king and his kingdom both from within and without is the 
subject of Book Eight A vipgisu is to consider them with respect to his own* 
kmgdom and that of his enemy Kautilya endorses his teacher s view on 
the seriousness of the dangers to the seven constituent elements of the State 
in the following descending ord<5r the king the ministers the country 
people the fort (and fortified towns) the treasury the army and allies To 
remove internal troubles caused by the amatya (minister) the king should 
keep the treasury and the army under his own control Want of proper 
education and discipline is the cause of a kings vices due to anger and 
passion The king is to guard against and provide for providential 
calamities such as fire flood epidemics and pestilence A king is advised 
by Kautilya to avert financial troubles m the interest of the prosperity of 
his people 

The topic of leading an expedition by a vijigisu is dealt with in Book 
Nine Before launching an invasion a king should carefully weigh his 
own strength and weakness with those of his enemy He should also con 
sider the measure of his three iaktis the place and time for his march 
recruitment of forces possible troubles in the rear loss of men and money 
ultimate gam expected and internal and external dangers that are likely 
to be encountered Kautilya next desenbes the proper time for the enlist 
ment of the six kinds of infantry hereditary troops mercenary troops 
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troops raised from corpoiate bodies received from the allies troops seduced 
from the enemy and those enlisted fiom forest tribes Kautilya thinks that 
though the Ksatri) a army is better than the Brahmana one which can be 
won over by piostration the Vaisya and Sudra armies consist of very virile 
men and they can be obtained in larger numbers Before starting on an 
expedition Kautilya is of opinion that success eludes the fool who consults 
possible internal and external troubles that may arise during his absence 
from his capital A king undertaking a march should carefully weigh the 
piofits likely to accrue therefrom and beware of the impediments to his 
expedition kautilya is of opinion that success eludes the fool who consults 
the stars too much He next describes the methods of encompassing the 
death of seditious and hostile subjects This is followed by an account of 
the use of strategic measures foi averting all other kinds of political dangers 
and a descuption of the remedies against providential visitations 

Book Ten concerns itself with war During the kings absence in 
camp the officer in charge of the capital city should strictly enforce the 
passport svstem so as to arrest armed men going out without writ The 
king should protect his own army by all possible means during its march 
through difficult and dangerous paths the soldiers being required to be 
looked after when afflicted by disease and pestilence or m any other emer 
gency Kautilja advocates treacherous fight if the vipgisu fails to cope 
with his enemy in a fair fight Other topics treated by him relate to grounds 
suitable for deploying the elephants the horses the chariots and men and 
the formation of various kinds of array on the wings and in the front The 
services of unarmed labourers (visits) were to be requisitioned for examm 
ing camps roads bridges wells and river crossings for carrying mach nes 
weapons aimours food and other paraphernalia and for removing the 
wounded from the battle field All sorts of secret contrivances were to be 
laid under contribution for example the use of bravoes and traitors 
setting fire to the enemy s camp false announcement of burning down of 
the enemy s fort or of rebellion in the enemy s family or elsewhere The 
authoi says The arrow shot by an archer may or may not kill even a single 
man but the sharp intellect applied by a wise man can kill those lying m 
the mo tilers womb 4 

Book Eleven deals with economic guilds and political corporations in 
the shape of tribal republics both being called by the generic title of sangha 
The king is advised to acquire military aid from these sanghas since they 
are invincible on account of their corporate unity A vipgisu is enjoined 
to secure the services of the sanghas by a careful application of the methods 
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of conciliation and bribery if they are favourably disposed towards him 
and by those of dissension and punishment if they are opposed to him 
The seeds of dissensio n are to be sown among the hostile leaders of sanghas 
and they are to be won over by engaging the services of beautiful women 
as spies 

Book Twelve describes the various Machiavellian contrivances which 
a weak vipgisu should use in fighting against a stronger one When attacked 
by the latter the former it is observed should either take shelter under a 
third superior king or resort to an impregnable fort Aggressors are general 
ly of three varieties One contented with the surrender of the vanquished 
one contented with the acquisition of his territory and wealth and one 
seeking not only his territory treasure sons and wife but also his life 
The battle of intrigue is to be adopted by the weaker king against the 
stronger invader by producing internal disturbances through the agency 
of spies Secret methods are to be applied against the high State func 
tionanes princes and chief army officers of the aggressor Destruction of 
his stores and granaries is also recommended The weak vijiglsu may 
encompass the death of his enemy when entering the preomcts of a temple 
for offering worship The strong enemy should be made to accept through 
a pretended friend belonging to the weak king s camp a supply of poisoned 
food for use in his own capital city How the weak king should achieve 
triumphant success by bringing about the death of the stronger enemv 
by secret methods is told at the end of the book 

In Book Thirteen we are first told how a vijigtsu should sow seeds of 
dissension m the enemy s country before attempting to seize it how in tha t 
act he should strive to enthuse his own men and frighten the men of his 
enemy by the proclamation of his own omniscience and his association with 
divinities and how he should entice the enemy to come out with his entire 
family and his ministers to visit an improvised ascetic and bring about his 
assassination at the time of the visit Then follows a description of the 
vtjigisu s modus operandi for besieging and storming the enemy s fort 
which is made to serve as the pattern of the four steps to hrs attainment of 
the position of an imperial suzerain The new conqueror should enjoy 
the fruits of his conquest by following the duties prescribed for a lnn g and 
seeing *&t the proper division of castes (varnas) and stages of life (asramas) 
is strictly adhered to by the people A vipgisu should consolidate his new 
position by the creation of confidence in the mind of the conquered people 
He should cover his enemy s vices by his own virtues and the enemy s 
virtues by doubling his own He should bestow favours remit dues 
distribute gifts and confer honours on the people conquered A new 
conqueror should adopt the same mode of life dress language and customs 
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as those of the conquered people he should show devotion to the local 
deities and follow the festmties convivial assemblies and amusements of 
those people he should award land giants gifts of other properties and 
immunity from taxation to learned men orators and leligious people He 
should introduce righteous customs and oidei full gaol deliveries 

In Book Fourteen Kautilya deals with certain recipes for the destruc 
tion of a kings enemies and for causing in them blindness insanity and 
various kinds of bodily diseases and deformities Among these delusive 
devices are found certain medical formulas for making a man invisible to 
his enemies and providing him with the power of vision in night s darkness 
Incantations are to be uttered for causing men and animals to fall asleep 
Remedies are to be used against the application of poisons and poisonous 
drugs by the enemy to the kings own troops 

Book Fifteen gives the plan of the entire woik Arthasastra is defined 
by the author as the science which treats of the means of acquiring and 
ruling the earth 5 This is followed by an explanation of thirty two 
technical terms used by him m his work In the concluding verses he says 
that this sastra establishes and maintains the triad viz virtue wealth and 
pleasure (dharma artha and Kama) and sets down unrighteous acts 
detrimental to wealth (artha) 


III 

KAMANDAK.IYA NITISARA 

This treatise belonging to the third century ad is based mainly on 
Kautdya s Arthasastra In fact Kamandaka at the beginning of his work 
acknowledges Visnugupta (1 e Canakya or Kautilya) as his master and 
eulogizes him as the creator of the science of polity who has drawn from 
the great ocean of Artha iastra the nectar of Nitiiara e This book is com 
posed in an epic form and old commentators regard it as a great kavya 

Kamandaka s Nitisara or the Essence of Polity consists of twenty cantos 
and thirty six subsections ( prakaranas ) on special topics A summarized 
list of its contents is given below Canto One Subjugation of the senses 
and discipline under elderly teachers Canto Two Divisions of the 
branches of learning establishment of the four castes and the four stages 
of life and benefits of (the kings application) of punishment Canto 
Three Establishment of the rules of conduct Canto Four Perfection 
of the seven constituent elements of the State Canto Five The 
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behaviour of the king and his dependants Canto Six Removal of tht 
unsocial elements Canto Seven Security against the princes and the 
kings self protection Canto Eight Requisites of a kings mandala or 
aide of sovereign States and conduct of that arcle Canto Nine 
Various kinds of treaties Canto Ten Different kinds of hostilities 
Canto Eleven Various kinds of expedition neutrality dupliaty and 
seeking the protection of allies Canto Twelve Deliberation over poll 
cies Canto Thirteen The institution of envoys and the movements of 
ambassadors and spies Canto Fourteen The glory of strenuous effort 
and the operations and aflictions of the constituent elements of the State 
Canto P if teen The category of seven vices Canto Sixteen Expedi 
tions and the nature of aggressors Canto Seventeen Encampment of 
the army Canto Eighteen The category of four political expedients 
Canto Nineteen Examination of the strength and weakness of various 
divisions of the army the duties of the commanders of the armies 
security of the army during expeditions and different kinds of treacherous 
warfare Canto Twenty The employment of elephants cavalry chariots 
and infantry proper locations for deploying them award of prizes to the 
troops various kinds of battle an ays and righteous warfare 

It may easily be realized from the above summary of contents that 
Kamandaka is very indebted to Kautilya for his subjects But he has 
omitted almost everything that is concerned with the actual reality of life 
in a State such as administration control of trade and commerce and the 
administration of justice — m fact those very things which impart to 
Kautilya s book an incomparable value m people s eyes Kamandaka does 
not go much beyond the general maxims of niti His book often delights 
m didactive maxims which appear to be absent in Kautilya s treatise 


IV 

nitivakvamrtam of SOMADEVASORI 
The Nttivakydmrtam or the Nectar of the Science of Polity an 
interesting treatise on statecraft was written in a d 959 by the Jain scholar 
Somadeva the author of the romance Yasastilaka m which also his vast 
knowledge of political science is in evidence The work cited above 
consists of thirty two discourses dealing with religious practices ( dnarma ) 
wealth ( artha ) coveted worldly objects ( kama ) the six internal enemies 
ansadvarga ) teachers of different lores (vidyavrddha) metaphysics 

(anviknki) the Vedas (trayl) agriculture cattle breeding trade (varta) the 
science of politics ( dandariiti ) counsellors ( mantnn ) royal priests ( purohita ) 
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branches o£ learning kalas or the fine arts and literature) and economic^ 
(including statistics prices and wages) Hence it may be said that the 
Sukra Nitisara is a sociopolitical and socioeconomic work It combines 
m itself the most salient features of Artha Sastra and Dharmasastra and 
even of Kama sastra to the exclusion of Moksa sastra 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION THE MONARCHICAL STATES 


I THE VEDIC PERIOD (c 1500 700 bc) 

I N the oldest period of their history namely that of the Rg Veda the 
Vedic Aryans then m occupation of the northeastern fringe of the 
Iranian tableland and the land of the five rivers immediately to its east, 
were divided into a number of tribes (janas) Each tribe consisted of a 
number of clans (visas in the narrower sense of the term) who were further 
subdivided into families (kulas) When subsequently during the penod 
of the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas the Aryans expanded eastwards 
along the course of the Ganga and probably also southwards across the Malwa 
tableland to the Narmada and beyond the small tribal groups were merged 
in larger units of the Folk and what is more there emerged (at least among 
the more advanced peoples) a new type of polity namely the territorial State 
A further development was marked by the rise of overlordships which 
fleeting and transitory as they doubtless were anticipated the principal 
types of empire known to later times Accompanying these political changes 
there arose a new pattern of social structure which was based on the well 
known division into four castes (varnas) namely Brahmanas Rajanyas (or 
Ksatriyas) Vaifyas and Siidras 

The Vedic kingship was associated from the first with high dignity 
prosperity and authority Reference is made to the king s quasi divinity 
by means of single epithets or short descriptions m the older Vedic Sam 
hitas 2 and this conception of divinity is developed m the Yajus Samhitas 
into the doctrine of the kings association or even identification with the 
gods either by means of the omnipotent sacrifice or independently of it 
But the king had no claim to divine descent his human parentage being 


The subject of ancient Indian political organization has been treated by many scholars 
both Indian and foreign The more important works are The State in Ancient India by Beni 
Prasad Hindu Polity (3rd Ed ) by K P Tayaswal and State and Government m Ancient India 
(Bid Ed ) by A S Altekar For a complete critical account of the Vedic polity see A History 
of Hindu Public Life by U N Ghoshal Part I Calcutta (1945) Among the special studies 
may be mentioned Corporate Life m Ancient India (2nd Ed) by R C Majumdar and 
Local Government m Ancient India (2nd Ed) by Radha Kumud Mookerji Chs on adminis 
tration occur m The Nandas and the Mauryas (ed by K A N Sastri) The History and 
Culture of the Indian People Vols 1— V (ed by R C Majumdar and A D Pusalker) 
The Gupta — Vakataka Age (ed by R C Majumdar and A S Altekar) A Comprehensive 
History of India II (ed by K A N Sastri) and in vanous regional and dynastic histones 
too numerous to mention The summary given in this section is based on my A History of 
Hindu Public Life Part I The status of the Vedic king and the constitution and functions 
of the popular Assemblies of the Vedic period are further discussed by me in Chapters \ 
and XI or my work Studies in Ancient History and Culture Calcutta (1957) 
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pionunently mentioned even in the solemn ritual texts of his consecration 
ceiemomes From the evidence of the texts which becomes more direct 
and positive m the later works we can infer that the king combined in him 
self the highest executive judicial and militaiy functions especial stress 
being laid on his possession of criminal jurisdiction and his guardianship 
of the sacred law 

The rudiments of administrative machinery letaimng to the end more 
or less tiaces of the household system go back to the Veche Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas Like his divine prototype Varuna the king undertook 
the detection and suppression of crimes through the agency of spies He 
claimed fiom an eaily period contributions from his subjects probably in 
the form of a share of the agucultuial produce and the livestock belonging 
to the villagers and this must have involved an agency foi collection of the 
same The texts mention a numbei of officials under separate designations 
but their functions are imperfectly known The officials occupied a conspicu 
ous place in the royal court The suta (court minstrel and herald) and 
the qramam (village headman but probably at first a mete troop leader) 
are included at least from the time of the Atharua Veda m a class of non 
royal kingmakers ranking immediately below the rdjanyas (pnnees and 
nobles) who are called the royal kingmakers The representative suta 
and gtdmani as well as ksattr (distnbutoi of food) and samgrahitr (chariot 
eei or superintendent of the treasury) are lficluded in a list of jewel holders 
(ratnins) at the ceremony of royal conseciation ( rajasuya ) The male and 
female relations of both the suta and the g rdmant are mentioned among 
the guardians of the sacrificial horse and the attendants of the queens re 
spectively at the asvamedha sacrifice the ceremony of imperial consecration 

The most remarkable feature of the early Vedic polity consisted m the 
institution of popular assemblies of which two namely the sabhd and the 
samiti deserve special mention Amid the obscurity of the texts and then 
inconclusive interpretations by different scholars we may draw the following 
general conclusions about the constitution and functions of these bodies 
The samiti was the Vedic folk assembly par excellence which at least m 
some cases enjoyed the right of electing the king while the sabhd exercised 
probably from the first some judicial functions Both the samiti and the 
sabhd enjoyed the right of debate — a privilege unknown to the popular 
assemblies of other ancient peoples In the late Vedic period (that of the 
Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas) the samiti disappeared as a popular 
assembly while the sabhd sank into a narrow body corresponding to the 
kings privy council and court by a process analogous to that which gave rise 
to the witenagemot in place of the folkmoot m the Anglo Saxon 
constitution 
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In forming a critical estimate of the Vedic polity it is well to remember 
that the confident views of some scholars m recent times making it out to 
be a constitutional monarchy or a public trust are not authenticated bv 
facts We may however fanly conclude from the evidence of the texts that 
the Vedic king was subject to three kinds of limitation In the first place 
the Vedic society and State were as jet too imperfectly oigamzed to permit 
concentration of authority m the kings hands In fact the kings office 
and his relations with his subjects w ere still m a fluid state Secondly the old 
Vedic concept of an omnipotent divine law ( viata or dhaman ) and custom 
(dharma or dharmari) must have opeiated as a moial though not as a consti 
tutional check on the kings authority In a famous passage of the Biha 
daranyafa Upamsad 3 we have already an anticipation of the latei Smrti 
conception of the supremacy of dharma (the sacred law 01 else the law of 
the social order) over the king Thndlj the ordei of punces and nobles 
as also the officials called sulas and gtamam s who took a piomment pait (as 
we have seen above) in the two gieat ceremonies of io>al consecration 
together Aith the two popular assemblies must have collectively exerci ed 
a large although undetermined measuie of influence over the kings ad 
ministration More indefinite appears to have been the influence of the 
oidci of the Brahmanas It is tiue that a fundamental principle of the Vedi.. 
polity is the separation of the luling power ( ksatra ) fiom the spiritual power 
(brahma) a principle which was pressed in some Biahmana texts to the 
point of essential mcomp itibilily or even antagonism between the two 
powets Again the texts generally hold brahma to be dominant ovei ksatra 
although they sometimes assert their intei dependence and equivalence, 
01 even the superiority of ksatra to brahma On the whole it is correct to 
state that while the Vedic relationship of brahma to ksatra anticipated by 
many centuries the relation between the Church and the State m mediaeval 
Europe the Brahmanical Order lacking the strength of organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church and also its will to power failed to establish what 
its counterpart did at some time or other an effective control over 
the temporal power In the office of the purohita or the kings domestic 
chaplain the Brahmanas would seem to have found a pillar of their strength 
for he was regaided from the first as the necessary adjunct of the king and 
in fact was characterized as the protector of the realm From some later 
Vedic texts however we learn that the purohita could be in danger of losing 
his position owing to the tyranny or caprice of his patron We may then 
reasonably infer that such influence as was exercised by the Brahmanas in 
general and the purohita in particular over the king depended more upon 
personalities than upon the established law or usage 
I 4 li 14 
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II THE PRE MAURVA AND MAURYA PERIODS (c 700 184 bc) 

In the epoch of the rise of Buddhism (fifth or sixth century before 
Christ) there arose within the vast area comprising the Indo Gangetic plain 
and the Malwa tableland a chain of territorial States which are commem 
orated in some early Buddhist and Jama texts in a conventional list of 
sixteen Great States (m&hd, jan&padcis) The States which were relatively 
small were of two principal types namely the monarchical and the repub 
Vi ran Leaving the consideration of the second type for the next chapter 
I may here start by pointing out how the first type was standardized in the 
Smrti scheme of social order with the king as one of its units and how 
m the early Artha sastra list of seven constituents (prakrtis ) of the State the 
ruler was at the head of the whole group 

The position and functions of the king appear to have attained a much 
greater defini te ness and volume during this period than in the Vedic times 
The king s prerogatives to begin with are defined in the Dharma Sutras 
(or early Smrtis) in terms of the rules of social precedence of ceremonial 
purity and of personal security based on social and moral sanctions while 
in the ArthasSstra of Kautilya (the greatest work of its class) they are 
interpreted in terms of the State law laying down stringent clauses for 
protection of the kings dignity and authority as well as his property What 
is more we can trace in some early Buddhist canonical texts a historical 
reference to what looks like a law of treason prevailing in the Magadha 
kingdom in Buddhas time The kings functions are described in the 
Dharma Sutras as comprising the protection of the person and property of 
his subjects (which involves as its corollary the guardianship of the property 
of minors and others the custody of lost and ownerless property and 
compensation for property stolen and not recovered for its owner) the 
administration of justice the guardianship of the law of the social order the 
regulation of trade and commerce and so forth These functions are 
highly developed in the Arthaiastra of Kautilya a work of maturity 
achieved no doubt on the basis of its predecessors Passing to the evidence 
of historical traditions and of the realistic pictures of public life in the 
Jataka stones we may conclude that the king had inter aha the right of 
appointing and dismissing his officials of plenary junsdiction over civil 
and aiminal cases and of supreme command in wars Indeed, the Jatakas 
habitually describe thieves and robbers as being arrested and sent up to 
the king for trial thus testifying to the undisputed prevalence of the king s 
peace throughout the realm 

The most important and characteristic development of political 
organization traceable to this period is concerned with the rise of a 
bureaucracy of the officials of the central government In the works of 
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this period for the first time we come across a class or order (though not 
a caste) of officials variously called amatyas (m Sanskrit) and amacchas or 
mahamattas (in Pali) In th^ stories of the Jatakas ne read how the 
amacchas (counsellors) were often asked by the king to deputize for him 
during his temporary absence from his duties and how they even decided 
the question of royal succession m the event of incapacity or minority or 
default of an heir to the throne The early Buddhist texts mention 
vaiious categories of amacchas such as those in charge of the aimy and the 
judicial administration and above all the kings guides in temporal and 
spiritual matters In the objective accounts of the Pali canon and the 
Jatakas as well as in the systematic thought of the Arthasastra the highest 
ranks m the official hierarchy were occupied by the crown prince (yuvaraja 
or uparaja) the king s domestic chaplain ( purohita ) the military commandei 
( senapati ) and the minister ( mantnn ) In actual practice the fluidity of 

the administrative organization is indicated by the fact that arbitrators by 
choice of the parties are often mentioned m the Jatakas as deciding the 
cases of suitors It remains to mention that this period witnessed the rise 
of the two pillars of a centralized administration namely a permanent 
revenue and a standing army The Dharma Sutras contain an outline of 
the branches of the kings revenue which are developed into a complete 
system in the Arthasastra of Kautilya The stock list of the seven constit 
uents of the State mentioned m the ancient Artha sastra tradition includes 
the army and the revenue along with the king and his officials in its 
composition 

Coming to the branch of local government it appears to have been 
dommated throughout this period by the king s central administration In 
the Jatakas we are told how the heads of families and even the royal officers 
assembled on occasion for the transaction of local business But of a 
regularly constituted village council or assembly with self governing 
powers there is not the slightest trace The Jaakas refer to village head 
men (or perhaps village landowners) as well as town administrators with 
sufficiently wide powers who do not appear to have been elected by the 
people An old Dharma Sutra text* requires the king to appoint officials 
in charge of towns and villages with definite police duties within their 
respective jurisdictions 

The Dharma Sutras lay down a high standard for the kings duties 
Not only is he required to provide for an extensive system of State relief 
to the indigent the helpless and the learned but also enjoined to keep 
before him the objective of securing for his subjects freedom from want 
and fear The early Buddhist texts likewise hold before us the examples 
Ap Dh S II 10 26 4 9 
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of good kings who observed what are called the ten royal virtues and more 
specifically the duties of the pious Buddhist layman - On the other hand 
we have highly realistic pictures in the Jatakas of tyrannical kings en 
dangenng the lives and properties of their subjects 

In the period following the epoch of the small States we come across 
two parallel but contradictory movements in the history of northern India 
In the Ganga basin the smaller kingdoms and the republics were absorbed 
into large kingdoms like Kosala and Magadha and eventually into the 
single empire of the iNandas By contrast the Indus valley after being 
merged for a time in the mighty empire of the Achaememds of Persia 
broke up into a group of independent kingdoms and republics which were 
afterwaids overthiown by die invasion of Alexander of Macedon Of the 
administration of the larger kingdoms just mentioned we have but little 
information But we may well believe from the known facts about the 
enoimous wealth and the huge size of the armies of the Nanda rulers that 
they developed a centialized administration of a high order doubtless on the 
older foundations The Greek writers especially bear witness to the 
unpopularity of the Nandas which may have been due m part to the 
financial burdens imposed upon the people by the necessities of their 
extensive civil and military administration The same writers however 
speak highly of the good laws and the flourishing condition of some of the 
kingdoms of the Indus valley (those of Taxiles Sophytes and Mousi 
kanos ) at the time of Alexander s invasion m 326 b c 

Coming to the period of the imperial Mauryas we may mention at 
the outset that they built up not only the largest empire but also as far as 
we can judge from the available evidence the most highly developed 
administration known to our ancient times To begin with the position 
of the emperor it may safely be concluded that he retained the traditional 
headship of the executive judicial and military branches of the adminis 
tration In a famous and oft quoted passage Kautilya (traditionally 
identified with the minister of Candragupta Maurya) places the kings 
judicial decree first and foremost m a list of four modes of judicial decision 
In the same context the author repeating the factual references in the 
Jataka stones credits the king with the authority of issuing executive edicts 
which have the force of laws The royal edict however significantly 
enough is not included by Kautilya m his accompanying formal list of the 
four sources of the law Indeed it appears from other evidence that 
Kautilya agreeing with the Smrti tradition on this point held the king s 
executive authority to be limited not only by the supreme law Of the social 
order but also by specific clauses of the State law 
Kaut hi 1 
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The bureaucratic organization of the Mauryas marked the last and the 
highest stage of development of a process that had begun in the preceding 
centuries At the head of the Mauryan bureaucracy stood the council of 
ministers called pansa (Sanskrit pansad) There are not sufficient reasons 
for agreeing with the far reaching conclusions of some Indian scholars m 
recent times that the ministers m Asoka s time had the right of discussing 
and even rejecting the king s oral orders or of controlling the State funds 
or of depriving the ruler of his sovereignty in defence of the constitutional 
laws of the realm As regards the old class of officials it is recalled m the 
account of Megasthenes (the well known ambassador of Seleucus Nicator 
at the court of Candragupta Maurya) by his reference to the Indian caste 
of councillors and assessors and in Asoka s inscriptions by the persons 
called mahamatras The old division between the civil and military 
branches of government as well as specialization of the town administration 
was maintained and developed by the Mauryas Speaking of Candragupta 
Mauryas administration Megasthenes divided the magistrates into three 
classes called the agronomoi (district officials) the astynomoi (town officials) 
and the officers in charge of the army Kautilya has a parallel division 
consisting of officials in charge of the rural administration (the samaharta 
the sanmdhata and their staff) the town administration (the nagaraka and 
his assistants) and the army administration (the senapati and his subordi 
nates) From Megasthenes s further description we learn that the agronomoi 
were entrusted with superintendence of the rivers and land surveys as well 
as inspection of the irrigation canals they were required also to maintain 
the roads with great care The town officials were divided into six boards 
having charge severally of industrial arts foreign residents the registra 
tion of births and deaths trade and commerce manufactured articles and 
collection of the titles to sales The military branch of the administration 
was controlled by a war office which was divided into six boards of five 
members each These boards had charge of the admiralty the transport 
and commissanat and the army units of the infantry cavalry chariots 
and elephants respectively In a fuller account Kautilya mentions an 
extensive ramification of the central administrative machinery go as to 
embrace within its orbit nearly thirty departments with their respective 
staffs and jurisdictions as well as office procedures What care was taken 
by the Mauryas for the construction and maintenance of public works is 
proved by other facts Megasthenes records that the roads were marked 
by milestones at regular intervals and that a royal road connected Patali 
putra the imperial capital with the North West Frontier From a famous 
inscription of the second century after Christ the Girnar rock inscription 
of the Saka ruler Rudradaman we learn that a great irrigation lake was 
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constructed m that distant frontier o£ the Maurya empire by order of the 
local governor under Candragupta Maurya and that it was restored after 
a temporary breakdown by the local authority in the reign of Asoka 

In the time of Asoka the outlying provinces were governed by pnnce 
viceroys called kumaras while the home provinces were directly ruled by 
the emperor The provinces were divided into districts called aharas or 
visayas 

The branch of local government under the Imperial Mauryas appears 
to have been centralized equally with the central administration Kautilya 
refers to three tiers of officials (the samaharta and the nagaraka at the top 
the sthamkas in the middle and the gopas at the bottom) m charge of the 
rural and the urban areas While the samaharta was charged with direc 
tion of the State revenue and expenditure in all its branches the sannidhatd 
controlled the receipt of the State dues at the government treasuries and 
storehouses It is an index of the thoroughly bureaucratic character of 
the administration that the samaharta and the nagaraka are charged with 
preparation of exhaustive registers and census lists within their respective 
jurisdictions 

In trying to form an overall estimate of the Maurya administration 
we may state to its credit that it undoubtedly ensured peace and order 
over a vast extent of our country so as to make it possible for the people 
to attain a high degree of material prosperity It reached its height of 
moral grandeur under Asoka who employed the whole machinery of a 
highly organized bureaucracy and set his personal example for the moral 
as well as material wellbeing of his subjects after being struck with 
passionate remorse for his one war of aggression for the conquest of Kalinga 
On the debit side of the account we have to mention the continuance of 
the hateful system of espionage and strict official control bequeathed by 
the older rulers To this has to be added the heavy taxation as well as the 
harsh penal code which were also legacies from earlier times and which 
continued even under the benign rule of Aioka * 


The theory of legislative authority of the Mauryas (H C Raychaudhun Political 
History of Ancient India 5th Ed p 279 and Radha Kumud Mookerp A Comprehensive 
History of India II p 63) and the theory of an un Indian exaltation of the royal power m 
their time (K. A N Sastri Nandas and Mauryas pp 174 75 and A Comprehensive History 
°f J? not supported by facts (For a discussion of it vide my two papeis 

m IHQ December 1952 pp 307 11 and September 1953 pp 286 92) Equally unwarranted 
is the view (K A N Sastri Nandas and Mauryas p 178 Comprehensive History of India 
II pp 57 58) that the Mauryas in organizing an orderly bureaucracy departed from the usual 
Indian practice of limiting the State activities to the prevention of hindrances to lawful 
pursuits of the subjects and followed instead the model of the Achaemenids Of the deep 
rooted principle of local and sectional autonomy (KAN Sastri Comprehensive History 
of Indtall p 58) or of the truly democratic foundations of Maurya rule (R K Mookern 
The History and Culture of the Indian People II p 62) there is hardly any trace xn pu* 
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III THE PRE GUPTA AND GUPTA PERIODS (c 184 B c to A D 700) 

Of the indigenous dynasties that arose on the rums of the Maury a 
empire the most important were the Sungas of the Ganga basin the 
Satavahanas of western India and the Cetas of the eastern seaboard The 
administration of the Sungas was on the whole a continuation of that of 
their immediate predecessors with a looser organization than before The 
kings were content with the simple title of rajan unlike the imperial titles 
assumed by later rulers The provinces were governed by prince viceroys 
with the significant addition of the royal title to their names and they 
were assisted by the tiaditional council of mmisteis ( parisad ) The Sunga 
feudatories enjoyed a position little short of independence since they could 
strike coins in their own name and sometimes take even the royal title 
The administration of the Satavahanas was run on the traditional lines 
with some important innovations To the old royal title of raj an they 
added the title of svamm which was brought into vogue by their Saka 
contemporaries and rivals The central administration was in charge of 
amatyas who were employed in executive and financial offices The 
branch of military admimstiation was controlled by officers like the 
senagopa (no doubt equivalent to the old senapati) A notable feature of 
the government of those kings was the creation of civil and military offices 
with a higher designation than before such as those of the rajamatya and 
the mahasenapati The provinces were divided as of old into districts 
(aharas) which wu«- ruled by amatyas and the villages constituting the 
district were in chaige of the traditional headmen The feudatories of the 
Satavahanas ruled as kings over large portions of their dominions and they 
were known by distinctive titles such as maharathis and mahabhojas Of 
the Ceta dynasty of Kalmga (southern part of Orissa and northern portion 
of Andhra) the most important ruler was Kharavela who assumed the lofty 
titles of arya and maharaja and otherwise also aspired to become a 
cakravartm (overlord) over the surrounding territory 

Coming to the foreign dynasties that came into power after the down 
fall of the Imperial Mauryas we have first to mention the Indo Greek 
kings of the Indus valley and the adjoining regions In their system ol 
administration these kings borrowed the practice of the contemporary 
Hellenistic monarchs especially that of the Seleucids of western Asia The 
kings usually took the Greek royal title (basileus) some of them calling 
themselves instead by the higher title of Great King ( basileus megalou) 
which was assumed for the first time by the Seleucid Antiochus III As 
among the Seleucids the king sometimes appointed his heir apparent is 
joint king over the whole realm But King Futhydemos introduced the 
practice of appointing a younger prince as sub king over a definite pait 
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of the kingdom The kings probably had a council of ministers of the 
traditional Hellenistic type The Indo Greek kings appear to have 
organized their Indian territories under provincial governors bearing the 
Greek titles of strategus and mendarch As m other Hellenistic States 
there were autonomous cities within their dominions such cities having 
the device and title of some city goddess stamped on their coins Indian 
or Indianized feudatories of these kings ruled in Mathura and the Swat 
region 

The Indo Greek system of administration was continued by the foreign 
Saka and Parthian rulers of northern India with some features borrowed 
from the contemporary Sassamd kingdom of Persia The rulers at first took 
the Greek royal title for king or Great King But afterwards they adopted 
the Persian imperial tide of Great King of kings The Saka kings often 
associated their heirs with themselves as joint kings after the example of 
their Greek predecessors They likewise seem to have retained at least in 
Sind and Kathiawar the old Greek provincial divisions and continued the 
offices of strategus and mendarch m their north western territories At the 
same time they introduced their characteristic designation of the provincial 
governor under the name of ksatrapa from which was coined in imitation 
of the Indian official idiom the higher title of mahaksatrapa The evidence 
of their com types points to the continuance of autonomous cities under the 
rule of these foreign kings The feudatories of these kings struck corns in 
their own names along with those of their suzerains and they regularly 
transmitted their office to their descendants 

The great Kusanas who surpassed their Greek Saka and Parthian 
predecessors in the extent of their Indian dominion brought with them an 
exalted conception of monarchy The imperial title ( Great King of kings 
King of kings or Saviour) was adopted by Kadphises II in his later coin 
types and that of maharaja rajatirdja devaputra by Kaniska Vasiska and 
Huviska m their com legends The divinity of the king is suggested by the 
devices on the coins of Kadphises II Kaniska and Huviska which show 
the kmg s shoulder surrounded by flames or his bust issuing from the clouds 
or his head enclosed by a nimbus The Kusanas continued the Saka system 
of provincial government under mahdksatrapas and ksatrapas while they 
introduced two new grades of military (or judicial) officers called mahd 
dandanayakas and dandandyakas From the complete absence of the citv 
goddess type m their series of coins it has been inferred that the autonomous 
cities dating from earlier times ceased to exist under their rule 

The administration of the two Saka ruling houses of western India 
(those of Bhumaka and Castana) was based on the Indian model The 
rulers adapted the title of rajan to their old Saka designations of 
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mahaksatrapa and ksatrapa while their ministers were called by the titles 
of sacwas and amatyas It is to the credit of these kings especially of those 
of the line of Castana that they identified themselves completely with their 
Indian subjects They substituted the indigenous Brahmi script for the 
foreign KharosthI in their coin legends and a highly Sanskritized Prakrit 
for the old undiluted Prakrit dialect in their inscription Usavadata son 
m law of Nahapana (the greatest ruler of the first dynasty) distributed his 
chanties impartially among the Brahmana laity and the Buddhist monks 
thus assuming the role of the Indian pnncely patron of learning and piety 
at his best Rudradaman the greatest ruler of the second dynasty chose 
to be remembered in his famous inscription as a model king after the 
Indian standards How well the Saka rulers looked after the interests of 
their subjects is proved by two facts In the second half of the first century 
after Christ the kings maintained a regular pilot service for negotiating 
the dangerous navigation of their great port of Broach (Barygaza) In the 
following century Rudradaman restored at heavy cost out of his private 
funds the historical irrigation like at Girnar which had been originally 
constructed by the provincial governor of Candiagupta Maurya 

The period of the Imperial Guptas the Golden Age of ancient Indian 
history was marked by a great exaltation of monarchy The rulers assumed 
the high imperial title of maharajadhiraja (with variants) in their mscrip 
tions com legends and seals while they claimed for themselves in their 
inscriptions superhuman qualities raising them almost to the level of the 
gods In their outlying North Bengal dominion they chose to be called 
by a trilogy of titles ( paramadaivata paramabhattaraka mahara]adhira]a) 
which with a slight change became thenceforth the characteristic designation 
of paramount rulers In their coin types the Guptas followed the Kusana 
device of a nimbus around the king s head The traditional machinery of 
bureaucratic administration was continued by these emperors with nomen 
clature mostly borrowed or adapted from their predecessors But they 
created the new office of the sandhivigrahika (minister of peace and war) 
and a new order of amatyas (kumar amatyas) to which could be assigned 
not only high imperial officers but also the officials on the staff of the 
Emperor and the Crown Prince as also those in charge of districts The 
status of the Gupta feudatories varied according to their strength m com 
panson with the paramount power 

In so far as the provincial administration is concerned the Guptas 
adopted the older models with a changed official nomenclature and some 
striking innovations The provinces ( bhuktis ) were governed as m Asoka s 
times by the princes of the blood or as m the times of the Satavahanas by 
the State officers ( upankas ) The districts (visayas) were ruled by other 
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officeis ( kumaramatyas dyuktakas or visayapatis ) In North Bengal and 
piobably also in Bihar as we learn from the con emporary inscriptions a 
Municipal Boaid (adHusthanadhikarana) or a District Board (visayadhi 
karana ) helped the head of the distuct or the province as the case might 
be in the disposal of government lands The Municipal Board m our fullest 
account consisted of four members namely the guild president ( nagara 
sresthtn ) the chief merchant (sai tha aha) the chief artisan ( prathamakulika ) 
and the chief scribe (prathamakayastha) 

From the valuable contemporary testimony of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim la Hian we learn that the people m the Gupta dominions (the 
Middle Kingdom) enjoyed the blessings of peace and prosperity without 
the vexatious system of police control and espionage which had been the 
bane of the Maurya administration According to the same observant 
traveller the revenues of the Gupta empire were mainly derived from the 
kings share of the agricultural produce He further noted that capital 
punishment was unknown and that crimes were punished with fines We 
may sum up by saying that the ancient Indian administration was at its best 
under the rule of the Gupta emperors The Guptas signified their patron 
age of learning by the construction of successive buildings (with endow 
ments for their maintenance) at the great Buddhist monastic university of 
Nalanda while their care for public works was shown by their restoration 
of the famous artificial lake at Gimar during the reign of Skandagupta 
In the period immediately following the downfall of the Gupta Empire 
King Harsavardhana (cad 606-48) of the House of Thaneswar and Kanauj 
made himself the strongest power in northern India He assumed the usual 
imperial titles and was assisted by the traditional council of ministers The 
officers of the central government included the high minister of foreign 
affairs (mahasdndhivigrahadhikrta) the commander in chief (maha, 
balddhikrta ) the head of the accounts department ( mahaksapatalika ) besides 
others of lesser rank The kingdom was divided into provinces ( bhuktts ) 
and districts (visayas) The village administration appears to have been 
highly official ridden The contemporary Chinese Buddhist pilgr im Hiuen 
Tsang gives high praise to Harsa for his love of justice his unremitting 
industry m the discharge of his duties and his piety and popularity The 
king we are told m fuller detail undertook incessant tours for the inspec 
tion of his domimon he founded rest houses for travellers and erected stupas 
and monasteries throughout his kingdom he used to distribute all his 
accumulated treasures among his subjects at the great quinquennial 
assemblies at Prayaga We also owe to this most illustrious of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims a general account of the system of Indian administration 
at the time of his visit (a d 629 45) The ruling class of Ksatnyas we read 
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was guided by the standaids of bene\oIence and merc\ the taxation w is 
light foiced labour was used spaunglv and families were not lequned to 
be legistered On the othei hand the penal law was mai Led by a ccitam 
degite of haishness which was quite unlike its exceptional mildness undei 
the Impel lal Guptas as stated above 

In the Deccan the adnnnisti ition of the Impeiial Calukv as of Vatapi 
was maiked by the usual chuactenstics The k ng assumed the familiar 
imperial titles the cential government was in chaige of officeis with old or 
sinnlai designations the distucts weie governed bv the state officeis (visaya 
patis) and the villages weie contiolled by the heidmen (gtamakutas) A 
Calukya msciiption of ad 72a lccoids the giant of a chaitei of liberties by 
the Ciown pi nice in favoui of a ceil an town The lecoid not onlv defines 
the duties of the loyal officeis concerned in detail but also lavs down on a 
graduated scale tire taxes and othei charges payable by the householders o 
the State 7 


IV THE POST C UP TA PI RIOD (i * i) / 00 1200) 

Noithein India during this penod witnessed the rise of a numbei of 
Rajput ruling houses of which the most important were the Imperial Piati 
haras of ICanauj and their successoi dv nasties the GThadav alas of Kanauj 
the Kalacuns of Chedi the Candellas of Jejakabhukti the Pammaras of 
Malwa the Caulukyas of Gujarat and the Cahamanas of Sakambhan and 
Ajmir The administration of these kings m some respects was of the con 
ventional type The kings assumed the customary impeiial titles a number 
of high civil and military officials held charge of the central administration 
the provinces and distucts called by different names were governed by 
appropriate officials and the tiaditional headman or the executive body of 
village elders controlled the administration of the villages To turn to the 
most novel featuie of the polity of these Rajput dynasties they have been 
shown elsewhere to have intioduced the type of clan monarchies which 
became afterwards the hallmark of the States of Rajasthan This is the 
type of State in which the king reserves for himself the central part of the 
kingdom and distributes the lest among the other dan chiefs The evidence 
is furnished by a number of inscriptions mentioning units of eighty four 

The above account is summarized from Ghaptei XII ( Political OiganizaUon post 
Mauryan) and Ch XVI (Political Theory and Administrative Organization ) of my Comprehen 
swe History of India II and The History and Culture of the Indian People III respectively 
The view (VV V\ Tarn The Greeks in Bactna and India p 118 etc) that the Indo Greek 
kings adopted i policy of pirtneiship between the Greek and the Indian in their Indian 
territories is clearly farfetched and untenable (cf Johnston in JAPS 1939 pp 217 40 Keith 
in D R Bhandailtar Com lol pp 218 30) The ame objection applies to Tarn view 
(op at p 230 f) that the Indo Greeks introduced into their Indian territories the Seleucid 
division mio provinces called eparchies (vide A K Narayan The Indo Greeks p 92) 
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villages (the exact size of the clan chief s estate m later times) and their sub 
divisions We may next mention two recoids of these dynasties which thiow 
light upon the cuirent methods of municipal administration In the reign 
of the Pratlhara emperoi Bhoja (c 836 80 ) two guild presidents and one 
caravan leader (01 leading mei chant) held charge of the civil administration 
of the important city of Gwalioi which had besides a town council or 
assembly w ith the right of full disposal of lands in some adjoining villages 
In a Cahamana record of ad 1141 we find the whole people of a town 
(headed by sixteen Brahmana representatives fiom each of its eight wards) 
solemnly undei taking by a signed document to trace lost and ownerless 
pioperty 

In eastern India the Palas who were succeeded by the Senas m the 
role of the leading power m that region followed the conventional type of 
adnunistiation The founder of the Pala dynasty was chosen by the leading 
people for the purpose of ending a condition of anarchy But this unique 
beginning was bairen of constitutional results evidently because of the 
absence of a regularly constituted council of ministers or similar bodies 
at the time An important measure of administrative reform due to the 
Senas is then introduction of the method of cash assessment of land for 
revenue purposes at standard rates though as yet there was no uniform 
standard of land measuiement 

In the Deccan the Rastiakutas of Manyakheta and the Calukyas of 
KalyanI who occupied the paramount position m succession continued 
the traditional type of administration under the king and various officers 
of the central government who were known by old and new tides The 
structure of local government under these rulers partook of the regional 
variety of their dominions The villages were grouped m units correspond 
mg to the size of the typical clan chiefs estates above mentioned or else 
accoidmg to their real (or supposed) numbeis The governors of pro 
Vinces and districts were called by different titles and they enjoyed a post 
tion of high authority and dignity We even hear of their administration 
being modelled on that of the central government Ihe towns under 
Rastrakuta rule were in charge of prefects (purapatis or nagarapatis ) or 
sheriffs (urgavundas) while the villages were controlled by the headmen 
( gramakutas ) and bodies of elders ( mahattaias ) or else village assemblies 
(mahajanas) Under the rule of the Calukyas the towns and yillages were 
usually governed by assemblies of mahajanas with a mayor ( uroQeya ) sheriff 
(gavunda) or steward (perggade) at their head Corporate bodies exeicised 
wide powers of self government They attested gifts by private individuals 
received assignments of local taxes and made grants of land for pious pur 
poses The great feudatones of the Rastrakutas and the Calukyas enjoyed 
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a position of semi mdependence They waged wars on behalf of the para 
mount power assigned taxes and alienated lands on their own authority 
In South India the administration of the leading powers of this period 
namely the Pandyas and the Colas was of the standard type with the king 
and a bureaucracy of high officials controlling the central government The 
later Cola and Pandya kings assumed high imperial titles Among the 
latter there was the peculiar institution of joint kings or co regents The 
office of prime minister was known to the Pandya administration while 
the Colas had instead a body of executive officials who served as liason 
officers between the king and the bureaucracy The grant of lands by the 
Cola kings for pious and charitable purposes involved a highly complex 
official procedure under the guidance of a chain of officials The advanced 
system of Cola administration is illustrated by the fact that the great Cola 
emperor Rajaraja I (ad 985 1014) carried out a land revenue survey of his 
whole kingdom and fresh surveys were undertaken by his successors from 
time to time Under the rule of the Pandyas as well as the Colas there were 
well organized village assemblies with wide powers of self government The 
assembly (called ur or sabha ) had an executive body (alumganam) or various 
executive committees (vanyams) these latter being elected by the members 
according to rules framed by themselves The assemblies enjoyed such 
high reputation for integrity and efficiency that they received endowments 
in cash from kings for pious purposes and were appointed trustees for the 
proper administration of temple funds Under the Cola rule the assemblies 
kept their own records of rights and had their own staff of officials for 
assisting them in their proceedings without sharing in their deliberations 
They decided disputes granted lands founded and maintained hospitals 
took charge of charitable endowments and controlled taxes* 

The above account is based upon Ch X (Political Theory Administrative Organization 
Law and Legal Institutions) and Ch X\II (Political Theory and Administration) by the 
present writer in the works The History and Culture of the Indian People Vols IV and V 
respectively 
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POLITICAL ORC kNIZATION REPUBLICS AND MIXED 
CONSTITUTIONS 


THE PRE MAURYA PERIOD 

I have observed m the previous chaptei that northern India m the epoch 
of the rise of Buddhism was the scene of a number of monarchies as 
well is republics The republics were known in ancient Indian literature 
by the technical term sangha or gana used m the stuctly political sense 
Some recent scholars take these words to signify democratic forms of 
government or a genus consisting of the species of democracies anstoc 
racies and a mixture of both or to signify unitary and federal Ksatnya 
austocracies or town wide as well as countrywide democracies The 
coirect interpretation seems to be that sangha signified an aristocratic 
clan republic of the Ksatnya order and nothing moie 1 

In the pre Maurya period the most important instance of a sangha or 
gana as explained above is that of the Licchavis of VaiSalT (identified with 
the modern village of Basarh m the Muzaffarpur District of Bihar) The 
Licchavis are often found to be included in a wider confederacy that of 
the \ajjis (Vrjis) Less known examples are those of the Mallas of 
Kusmara and Pava (in the modern Nepal Taiai region) as well as the 
Andhaka Vrsnis (belonging to modem Sauiastra) who formed the Satvatu 
bnnch of the ancient and widely spread Yadu tribe Different views hav 
been held by scholars about the constitutton of the Licchavis (Vajjis) son 
taking it to be a unitary republican State others regarding it as a republic 
of a complex type (each member of the ruling assembly foiming a State m 
miniature and with the assembly ruling the whole State under on elected 
president) and still others holding it to be a Federal State with autonomy 
for each constituent principality These views are based upon diffeient 
interpretations of an isolated passage in the Jatakas but on independent 
grounds they appear to be improbable Judging from a numbei of texts 
of the authentic Buddhist Canon in both the Pali and Sanskrit versions 
the Licchavis constitution appears to have been a unitary republic with 
an executive head (senapatty and a sovereign assembly consisting of the 
ruling Ksatnya clansmen The decrees of the republic were issued jointly 
m the names of the senapati and the gana The assembly which met at 


«?~iif„ bl t o h ?F aphy Vlde f n 1 7116 sl S mfican “ of the terms sangha and gana with 

Jhd CwW pp SeoTf CUrrCnt mterpr€tatlon,i M discussed ia »y studies in Indian History 
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the mote hall (santhagara) was noted m its best days for its full and 
frequent sessions It had the fullest right of electing the senapati and full 
criminal jurisdiction over the citizens and it exercised a se\eiely paternal 
control over their private lives It has been urged by some scholais in 
recent times on the authority of a single text m a late canonical commentaiy 
(the Sumangalavilcisini of Buddhaghosa) that the judicial procedure of the 
Vajjian State was such as to ensure for the citizen an unparalleled degree 
of personal liberty But this view is discredited by the lateness and 
evidently unauthentic character of the cited passage 

As regards the constitution of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu (identified 
with Tilaura Kot in the Basti District of Uttar Pradesh) there has been in 
recent times a sharp difference of opinion among scholars Some take it 
to have been a hereditary monarchy while others have held it to be a 
republic with a sovereign clan assembly and an elected president From a 
full discussion of the available evidence we are justified in concluding that 
the Sakyas had a hereditary monarchy as well as an assembly of the ruling 
Ksatnya clan so as to combine both monarchic and aristocratic elements 
The later writers apparently interpreted this unfamiliar type of a mixed 
constitution in such a way as to fit in with the usual type of aristocratic 
clan republics 2 

1 he problem of the procedure of these republican assemblies has been 
sought to be solved in recent times by the application of the well known 
data about the methods of transacting ecclesiastical acts m the Buddhist 
monastic establishments The discussion in this case has turned on the 
point whether the latter was only a replica of the former or whether the 
two had some features (but not all) m common Judging from the avail 
able evidence we may infer that the procedure of the republican assemblies 
bore a general resemblance to that of their Buddhist counterpart subject 
to the inevitable difference arising from the contrast between a sovereign 
political assembly and an ecclesiastical gathering of monks The applica 
tion of this general principle seems to suggest (what is indeed corroborated 
by the scanty data directly available on the subject) a few important 
conclusions Firstly the initiative for bringing forward the proposals 
before the republican assemblies belonged almost certainly to the chief 
executive officer (or officers) -holding office foi a fixed term and not to a 
presiding officer specially elected for the occasion Secondly the proposals 
were normally brought forward in the form of a resolution which being 
put to the vote once or thrice (as the case might be) was declared earned 
if there was no opposition Thirdly m the event of an opposition the 

The current interpretations of the constitution of the Licchavis of Vaisali and of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu are discussed m my Studies in Indian History and Culture pp S81 98 
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decision was probably reached by refcience to a committee o£ the assembly » 
and m the last resort by an appeal to the majority vote subject to a very 
substantial interference by the presiding officer Fourthly there were 
regular rules relating to the quorum the recording of absentee votes and 
so forth Fifthly the proposals were probably discussed by the members 
of the assembly before acceptance or rejection and were not taken to be 
approved by their mere silence Sixthly the decisions were certainly 
enforced by political sanctions unlike the sanctions permissible to the 
Buddhist assemblies 8 

From the above survey of the condition of the East Indian republics 
at the time of the rise of Buddhism let us pass to a consideration of 
the republics of north western India at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander of Macedon (326 bc) We may observe at the outset that the 
companions of Alexander with their well known and acute sense of 
discrimination between different constitutions were able to distinguish 
between the two types of the republics they noticed namely the (aristocracies 
and the democracies On the authority of the scanty data furnished by 
them the conclusion has recently been drawn that the constitution of the 
Indus Valley republics had three elements namely a Cabinet , a Second 
Chamber and a Parliament of which the first consisted of the heads of 
the gana the second was elected by the people and the third consisted of 
popular representatives Now apart from the historical anachronism 
invohed in the identification of the ancient Indian institutions with their 
supposed European analogues m modern times it may be pointed out that 
the abo\ e conclusions rest on a series of guesses and nothing more In fact 
the only certain conclusion that can be drawn from the evidence of the 
Greek writers is that those ancient republics had as a rule a supreme 
magistrate (or board of magistrates) a council of elders and a general 
assembly The magistrates were evidently elected by the assembly but the 
constitution and functions of the council of elders are not known with 
certainty Of the general assembly we can only say this much with con 
fidence that it was confined in the case of the aristocracies to the members 
of the ruling Ksatriya dan and that it was open to all freemen in the case 
of democracies In the instance of one unnamed aristocracy which lay to 
the east of the Hyphasis (Beas) river we are told that admission to the 
assembly was limited by a high (if peculiar) qualification consisting m the 
gift of an elephant A peculiar constitution resembling (according to the 
observant Greek writers) that of ancient Sparta was that of Patalene (the 

* The above account is summarized from pp 371 80 in my studies already referred to 
m f ns 1 and 2 For a com ole te account of Buddhist ecclesiastical procedure vide Sukumar 
Dutta Early Buddhist Monachism pp 150 55 
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Indus delta) In this State the command in war was vested in two hereditary 
kings of as many different houses while the council of elders consisting 
probably of a class of hereditary nobles exercised paramount authority 
This therefore represented a mixed constitution combining monarchic and 
aristocratic elements 4 

THE MAURYA AND POST MAURYA PERIODS 
Under the highly centralized administration of the Nanda and the 
Mauiya emperors there must have been very little room for the in 
dependent existence of the republics We know that a number of autono 
mous tribes (including such ancient peoples as the Andhras and the Bhojas) 
were included in A$oka s dominions But these are mere names An after 
growth of republican freedom took place in northern India after the decline 
of the Indo Greek and the Saka powers during the first two centuries before 
Christ and again after the downfall of the Kusana power m the third and 
early fourth centuries of the Christian era In the first period there 
flourished in the regions of Rajasthan and the eastern Punjab a number 
of independent republican tribes such as the Arjunayanas the Malavas 
the Sivis the Rajanyas and above all the Yaudheyas In the second period, 
the Arjunayanas the Malavas and the Yaudheyas acquired a fresh lease of 
independent existence In later times the political authority m this last 
named republican State was concentrated in the hands of a chief with the 
exalted title of maharaja mahasenapati and of councillors of victory ( mantra 
dharas) Other tribes like the Kumndas were ruled directly by kings With 
this course of development may be compared an interesting discussion m 
the Mahabharata s which pointedly advocates concentration of the vital 
functions of policymaking and espionage m the hands of the executive 
officers m the interest of security of the republics * 

With the rise of the Imperial Guptas in the third and following 
decades of the fourth century of the Christian era the curtain is drawn on 
the history of the ancient Indian republics A number of autonomous 
tribes including the Yaudheyas the Malavas and the Arjunayanas of earlier 
times are Stated to have been included m the empire of Samudragupta 
(cad 340 80) But nothing is known about their constitution The later 
tribes who figure on the stage of Indian history were ruled by chiefs or 
kings 


The above is a summary of pp 400 05 of my studies referred to m f ns 1 and 2 The 
views criticized in this context are those of K. P Jayaswal Hindu Polity pp 64 66 69 7$ 

XII 108 7 

The above account is based upon Ch XII pp 237 38 of A Comprehensive History of 
India II and Ch XI pp 162 68 of The History and Culture of the Indian People II by 
me and Dr D C Sircar respectively 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It is desirable to trace here dispassionate!) the causes of the periodical 
ueclme and final extinction of the ancient Indian republics extending over 
a thousand years JThcie is no leason to think with a well known historian 
of India that the lepublics were alien to the genius of the Indian people 
who weie always content with autocracy On the contrary it appears as m 
the parallel instance of European history betw een the first century b c and 
the end of the eighteenth century after Chust that the periodical replace 
raent of republics by monaichies was due to a tiam of historical circum 
stances and nothing more In the pre Maury a penod the eastern republics 
fell because of their own internal dissensions and the ambition of neigh 
bouimg poweiful kings like those of Kosala and Magadha while the north 
western lepublics were swept away by the disastrous invasion of Alexander 
of Macedon In the following period the republics were forced apparently 
bv the pressuie of the foreign mvadeis to vest the supreme authority m 
the hands of select individuals or gioups so as to bring themselves into line 
w ith the normal type of monarchical states 7 

For the discussion of the problem o£ the fall of incicnt republics vide my book 
refeired to m f ns 1 and 2 pp 283 87 
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THE STATE IN RELATION TO RELIGION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


I HE \EDIC \GE 

T HE RgVedic state is best described as a tubal monarchy and there 
is no evidence that in India the king perfoimed the public sacufice 
as in Homeric Greece The Vedic sacufice is almost always the under 
taking of an individual yajamana the moie complex sacufices needing the 
assistance of a number of priests because of their composite ritual The 
sacufices peifoimed by the king aie no exception to this lule The nearest 
approach to a public sacrifice is the sat ha lasting for some days months or 
years as the case may be but there is little evidence that kings played a 
leading part in oigamzmg it and it is not known whether it was the survival 
of a primitive public sacrifice or a later innovation peculiar to Indo Aryan 
society On the other hand the king had a puiohita (lit one placed before) 
from the earliest times and Vasistha and Visvamitra were among the famous 
purohitas of those farofE times The purohita was then not merely the 
priest of the royal household but a public functionary who shared with the 
king the responsibility for the safety of the State Visvamitra claims to have 
helped King Bharata once to cross the Vipas and the SutudiT in high flood 
evidently on the way to or from a military excursion 1 In another hymn 
we read let us conquer m the Vidatha the Puru of hostile speech which 
has been rightly held to imply that the priest piayed or sacuficed m the 
assembly hpuse for the victory of the king while he was actively engaged 
m war There was as is well known an element of magic in the sacrifice 
and as the custodian of this magical powei the purohita shared the respon 
sibility with the kmg for the piotection of the State Its security depended 
on the co operation of physical force ( ksatra ) with spiritual power ( brahma ) * 
And the purohita soon came to be expressly described as rastragopa 
protector of the realm who alone enabled the king to make acceptable 
offerings to the gods* 

It would seem that originally the two powers were considered to be 
of equal importance and their relation one of balance resulting from a 
mutual check Thus we read that brahma and ksatra were created together 
immediately after the creation of the sacrifice 5 Again m the prayers at 

R V III 83 Ibid VII 18 13 Ibid IV SO 8 

Ait Br VIII 24 ha na ha tit apuiolntasya rajno deia anrnim adanti and VIII 25 
has / satrena hsatuni jayait balc7ia bala n afnute yasyatvam vidvan bialimanah rastragopah 
puro hi tah 

Ibid MI 10 Also VIII 2 saving btahmam hhalu vat k$atram pratitfhitam 
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the beginning and end of the sacrifice at the royal consecration we read 
May brahma guard me fiom ksatra May ksatm guard me from brahma * 
Traces are not altogether wanting that at some stage the superiority of the 
impenum was clearly asserted and brahma had definitely to accept a lower 
place Soon however the balance is tilted in favour of spiritual power 
and the change appears to be based almost on a bold trick of etymology 
by which the name purohita (placed before) of the spiritual office is made 
to gam precedence for it 7 This exaltation of the sacerdotium over the 
impenum to use convenient terms borrowed from another culture becomes 
a permanent feature of the ancient Indian constitution accordingly we 
find that in the short section on Rajadharma in his Dharma Sutra 
Baudhayana lays down that the king should choose a person of high ability 
as his purohita and then obey his behests 8 Even Kautilya the most 
practical minded of our political theorists affirms that the Brahmana is the 
chief support of the throne 9 He also compares the relation of the king 
to the purohita to that of the pupil to his teacher the son to his fa ther 
and the servant to his master 


This evolution of the office of the purohita to a superior and honoured 
position explains the corresponding elevation of the class to which he 
belonged and the emergence of a privileged position for the Brahmanas 
as a class in the State In a famous maxim which figures in the raiasuya 
the Brahmana tells the assembled people Here is your king O ye people 
as for us Brahmanas Soma is our king « This may appear a dangerous 
claim but m practice it led only to the exemption of the Brahmanas 
property from taxation and it should not be forgotten that the Brahmana 
was enjoined not to accumulate property and that he commanded respect 
according to his learning and not his wealth Baudhayana reaffirms that 
the learned Brahmana attains great fame and is counted highborn though 
e might be poor 11 Let us note also this that according to the s&me writer 
not every Brahmana is entitled to the immunities of the class and there 
is no violation of the laws m the case of an uneducated Brahmana 18 

,h rt „S aUd ? 5yan ? ^ UdCS * e tempIe ( deva Srha) among places which one 
should enter only after washing one s feet » Apastamba lays it down that 

a person should not stretch his legs in the direction of the tfcmple door 


1 Br d U V ‘vm 1 br ^ hma mS k 3 atrSt gopsyatu 


ksatram ma brahtnano Qopayatu 


St l h 9 (J 10 16) 7 8 CSn^dh^ htt b\ VTnUyat taSya Sasane varteta 

jayatyaptam atyantaih Jastranugama iastntam dh tam ksatram ™<™tnmantrZbhimantntaih 
IX 4 Sam 1 8 10 12 For exemption from taxes Sat Br V 3 8 12 4 2 S 
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(devatadvaram) among other things 14 These are among the earliest extant 
references to temples We may mfer from these facts that the temple as 
the nucleus of the religious and social life of the community had come 
into existence m the late Vedic Age and that it claimed the protection 
and patronage of the king 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS POLICY OF ASOKA 
The reign of Asoka forms a landmark m the history of the Indian 
State in its relation to religion It has been said that during the last 
twenty five years of his life Asoka was a Buddhist monk and as much ruler 
of the Church as of the State 15 Such a view seems however to rest on an 
incorrect appreciation of the evidence That Asoka did enter the sangha 
of monks once and wore the robes of a monk is clear from his statements 
m the Rupnath Brahmagm and Maski inscriptions but it is by no 
means evident that he became a bhikkhu and actually received formal 
ordination which he could not have done without abdicating his throne 14 
As for being ruler of the Church the Buddhist Church Mas not organized 
in a regular hierarchy with a smgle spiritual head at the top It was a 
loose confederation of independent viharas (monastenes) with chapters 
(sanghas) of their own bound only by a common allegiance to the tnratna 
(Buddha dharma and sangha) and the analogy of Christendom with the 
Emperor and the Pope as its secular and religious heads has no application 
whatever in Indian conditions According to Indian notions the kings 
main duty was just to uphold the existing social order which consisted of 
an infinite number of autonomous groups each with its own constitution 
laws and practices formed for various purposes like local administration 
industry trade or religion It is only m the rare instances of disputes 
arising among them proving incapable of adjustment that the kings aid 
was invoked it was only then and even then only to the extent needed 
to procure a just settlement of the matter in dispute that the king did 
interfere in the affairs of these groups 

Three acts of Aloka call for a brief discussion since they may appear 
to lend colour to the view that regards him as the head of the Buddhist 
church m his day viz his commendation of certain scriptural passages to 
the special attention of the monks his edict on sanghabheda and the 
summoning of the Buddhist Council The Bhabhru edict in which Asoka 
selects some sacred texts and commends them for special study by the 
sangha (Order) is not an exercise of royal authority much less of ecclesiastical 

Ap Dh S I SO 25 

Smith Early Bistory of India 4th Ed pp 168 9 

For rules of upasampada cf SBE XIII pp 183 238 
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power but just an expression of opinion formed by the emperor after a 
dose study of the canon and deep reflection with the aid of the sangha 
itself This opinion would obviously have been received vith all the 
respect due to it on the merits of the subject and on account of the position 
of the person who addressed the sangha The edict on sanghabheda may 
with better justice be regarded as the exerase of royal authority for in 
clear terms it orders the king s officials to see that within their respective 
jurisdictions all schismatic monks are unfrocked so to say 1 e expelled 
from the sangha compelled to wear white robes and driven to live m places 
not suited for the residence of monks (Svasa) 

To understand the need for this edict and its correct impoit tve should 
look into the history of the Third Council The Dipavamsa 17 contains the 
earliest account we possess of this Council According to it Asoka s patron 
age of Bud dhism resulted m the enrichment of the sangha and the relative 
impoverishment of other faiths Many adherents of the neglected creeds 
Ajivakas and sectarians of different descriptions to the number of sixty 
thousand began to wear the yellow robe and dwell together with tht 
bhikkhus in the Asokarama for the sake of the revenue They proclaimed 
their own heresies as the doctrines of the Buddha and caused much con 
fusion by their unruly behaviour This went on for a period of seven 
years during which the uposatha ceremonies were performed by incomplete 
congregations saintly clever and modest men not making their appear 
ance at them At last Asoka summoned to his aid the venerable 
Moggaliputta Tissa who was living at that time m solitary retreat to a\oid 
the confusion prevailing m the Asokarama Under Tissa s presidency a 
Council was held at which all the adherents of false doctrines t\ho had 
stealthily attached themselves to the sangha were unfrocked compelled to 
put on white robes and expelled At the same time the Theravada was 
firmly established and the great Tissa set forth the treatise belonging to 
the Abhidhamma which is called the Kathavatthu The Council com 
prised one thousand of the best arhats (monks of the highest class) was 
held under the kings protection and lasted nine months 

Now this narrative shows unmistakably that the Third Council was 
held to reform serious abuses that had crept into the sangha owing to a 
large increase in its material wealth under royal patronage To some 
extent the monarch had a duty to right the wrongs he had unwittingly 
generated but even then he supplied just the regulative force necessary 
to enable the sangha to regain its spiritual integrity by expelling interlopers 
and schismatics and the edict on sanghabheda is just a continuation of 

'VII 84 59 cf MahSvathsa V 228 82 
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the same arrangements by which the sangha was secured from disturbances 
due to the violence of heretics and schismatics Let us note that the sangha 
even in this crisis carried on its own affairs and depended on the secular 
arm of the State only for protection from evil doers The edict on sangha 
bheda is therefore calculated only to employ the machinery of government 
to give effect to the ascertained wishes of the sangha by affording it the 
police protection necessary to function unhampered 18 

Thus Asoka s personal faith was Buddhism and he lavished his patron 
age on the sangha this gave rise to troubles from other sectarians who 
palmed themselves off as members of the sangha for the sake of pelf and 
these were dealt with by the Third Council and the edict on schismatics 
That Asoka was by no means unfriendly to other faiths is evident from his 
exhortations addressed to his subjects to honour the Brahmanas as well as 
Sramanas (Buddhist monks) and by his presentation of three good sized 
caves with polished interiors to Ajivakas and others in the Khalatika 
mountain (Barabar hills) In fact even the most powerful Asian monarchs 
of antiquity as a rule did not like to impose their personal faith on the 
subjects inhabiting their vast empires and evinced no anxiety to build 
up States fanatically wedded to a single religious creed In the immense 
Achaememd empire of Cyrus and Darius I every subject people kept its 
own religion The great kings were eclectics who did not proselytize on the 
contrary we find them being initiated into the worship of foreign deities 
and taking them for their protectors 19 A£okas religious policy was very 
similar and the good tradition of religious freedom and toleration thus 
established was seldom departed from till Islam burst upon the world with 
its pronounced antipathy to alien religious faiths A£oka indeed stands out 
unique for all time by the ringing statement of his own policy and the 
passionate plea for tolerance he set forth in his celebrated Twelfth Rock 
Edict 

But this policy of toleration did not stand m the way of A4okas 
undertaking and carrying out humanitarian reforms even where they 
involved interference with current practices closely bound up with religion 
He preferred the method of persuasion to that of force but did not shrink 
from the use of the minimum force needed to secure his ends through the 
elaborate machinery of administration which he controlled and directed 
He deprecated the observance of many vulgar and useless ( ksudra and 

1 A similar instance of the state aiding m the settlement of relations among rival sects 
comes from Vijayanagar history Quarrels between Jams and Snvaisnavas in the realm were 
settled in 1368 by Bukka I summoning the leaders of both the sects from all important centr s 
to a round table conference which succeeded m hammering out an agreed set of regulations 
for the future See T V Mahalingara Administration and Social Life under Viiayanagar 
(Madras 1940) pp 315 16 

* Huart Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization p 80 
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nirarthaka ) ceremonies pai ticularly by women on sundry occasions as 
during man lage childbirth illness and so on Again he laid great stress 
on ahimsa and devised an elaborate code for its practice and for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals 

RELIGIOUS TOLERATION AFTER ASOKA 

After the active promotion of the Buddhist faith under As'oka there 
was a revival of orthodox Vedic religion under the Sungas marked by a 
renewed emphasis on the peiformance of sacrifices particularly the 
asvamedha as the symbol of imperial suzerainty Buddhism continued to 
be a flourishing religion for seveial centuries it prospered under the 
Satavahanas in the lower valley of the Krsna river though the Satavahanas 
themselves were mostly Hindus It seems to have appealed strongly to the 
Gieeks Sakas and Kusanas and the northwest of India became a celebrated 
home of Buddhist architecture and sculpture A General Council was 
held in the reign of Kaniska Under the Guptas staunch Vaisnavas though 
they seem to have been Fa Hien found many Buddhist sanghas well looked 
aftei and the illustrious University of Nalanda was rising into fame and 
beginning to attract scholars from all over Asia The Saiva monarch 
Hirsivardhana treated Buddhism and Hiuen Tsang with great considera 
tion and the Palas of Bengal became distinguished patrons of that creed 
and supported a justly celebrated school of Buddhist art Likewise Jainism 
found its votaries and patrons in many a monarch who with the 
notable exception of Kharavela of Kalinga generally ruled in western 
India and Mysore But when all is said the general trend was strongly 
m favour of Brahmanical Hinduism in its various forms though all the 
creeds were more or less impartially patronized by the rulers irrespective 
of their own personal faith 

We must note however that the State in the person of he ruler was 
by no means the sole patron of religion The official nobility ruh 
merchants acting individually or giouped in more or less powerful guilds 
sometimes even regiments of soldiers besides claft guilds of artisans com 
peted and co operated with one another in religious undertakings These 
usually took the form of excavating caves as vihdras and catty as (Buddhist 
temples) construction of stupas endowing the maintenance of monks by 
the supply of food clothing and medicine and providing for the perform 
ance of worship at different shrines The structural temple is a more 
common feature of Hinduism and Jainism and the temple came m course 
of time to develop a strong social side to its organization attracting number 
less endowments which accumulated m its hands through several genera 
pons It became the bank the landlord the school and the hospital of 
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the village or town where it was located and offered scope for the display 
of the piety and libeiality of all types of persons and groups The 
insciiptions on the walls of the famous temples especially in South India 
like Tanjoie and Draksliama or Snrangam are seen to form a ventable 
cyclopaedia of the history and cultuie of the sunoundmg area But 
generally the major works weie carried out by the 1 uling monarchs like 
the excavation of the Kailasa temple at Ellora by Rastrakuta Krsna I 
the election of the magnificent temples at Tanjore and Gangaikondacola 
pui am by the Cola monarchs Rajaraja I and his son Rajendra I and those 
at Pun and Konarak by the Ganga kings of Onssa not to speak of the 
grandeur that was Vijayanagai which impresses so much even in its present 
ruined condition In almost eveiy instance private chanty supplemented 
the effort of the State in a striking and useful measure 

Toleration 01 encouragement of faiths other than the monarchs own 
was the normal lule of the Hindu State The Arabs testify to the freedom 
of worship thev enjoyed on the west coast of India which they frequented 
foi trade and perhaps earliei still a number of Christian communities 
had sprung up there and m Ceylon as Cosmas Indikopleustes noted and 
somewhat later the Parsis found a safe asylum in the Bombay coast when 
they were dnven out of their native land by Muslim intolerance The 
rulers of Vijayanagar when they began to employ Muslims in their service 
caused a copy of the Koran to be placed in front of the throne so that the 
followers of the Piophet might take part in the court ceremomes without 
violating the tenets of their faith It cannot be said however that this 
enlightened and liberal rule of conduct was never broken by Hindu 
monarchs Buddhist tradition is strong that Pusyamitra the founder of 
the Sunga line persecuted that faith relentlessly Towards the close of the 
sixth century a Sana ruler Sasanka of central Bengal is said to have dug 
up and burnt the holy Bodhi tree at Buddha Gaya broke the stone marked 
with the footprints of the Buddha at Pataliputra destroyed the convents 
and scattered the monks carrying his persecutions to the foot of the 
Nepalese hills In the South we have many stories often much exaggerated 
and boastful of public disputations in which the Jains and Buddhists were 
worsted by the Saiva saints who flourished in the Tamil country from the 
seventh to the ninth century and of the hardships to which the defeated 
sects were subjected by the contemporaiy Pallava and Pandya rulers A 
Sana monarch of Gujarat Ajayadeva is stated to have begun his reign 
towards the dose of the twelfth century by a merciless persecution of the 
Jains torturing their leader to death Sectarian animosities then weie not 
altogether unknown and some rulers here and there did earn notoriety 
by departing from the noble example of Aioka and the established law of 
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the land But considering the extent of the country and the duration of 
time invoked we must hold that the rule of the freedom of religious 
worship was remarkably well observed in the Hindu State Places like 
Eliora and kancipuiam attest at once to the libeial and impartial patronage 
of all sects on the pait of kings merchants and others and the prevalence 
of a geneial atmosphere of harmony among the votaries of the different 
sects Eliora exhibits rows of Brahmamcal Buddhist and Jain caves and 
temples in one and die same neighbourhood and kancipuram was divided 
for long into foui quarteis known respectively as Siva Visnu Jina and 
Buddha Kanci the last has disappeared altogether m ielati\ely modern 
times while (laces of the Jina section survive Saivism and Vaisnavism 
are still the flouushing faiths of the city 



31 

SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
EVOI UTION IN INDIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

T HE aim of: this chapter is to show how the genius of Indian society 
has expressed its philosophy of life m legal and social forms because 
the evolution of legal doctrines is one of the best tests and examples of such 
philosophy Professor Filmer S C Northrop of the Yale University 
stresses the unity and the aesthetic and intuitive nature of Oriental culture 
as contrasted with the theoretic component m knowledge characteristic of 
Greek Anglo American and even Marxian ideologies A study of the 
sources of the Indian philosophical theories as applied to politics and law 
would be of assistance not only to the student and philosopher but also to 
the man of affairs who is grappling with the crucial problems of the 
present day world I shall present here an apergu of the Indian doctrines 
relating to social and political evolution referring to the important original 
texts as well It will have a % ital bearing on the practical day to day life 
also because the ideas and ideals of each country as they progress from age 
to age have and indeed ought to have something racially characteristic in 
them In politics and philosophy as well as in literature and the arts nothing 
that is not evolved from within and is not in harmony with mhented as well 
as individual traditions will be characteristic or essentially fit to live While 
we shall do well as throughout our history ever to be tolerant and 
hospitable to fresh views we must also be alive to the need for 
assimilating them with our own culture and we must imitate the wise 
gardener when lor improving the yield he skilfully inserts a graft A 
nation s philosophy and politics are the outward expressions of its 
culture and sentiment and they use the symbols best understood in the 
country of their origin They bespeak an acquaintance with national life 
and thought Our political ideas are a function of our intellectual and 
civic life 

We have had m India a succession of thinkers who like the mediaeval 
Churchmen m Europe were the founders and partakers of what may 
accurately be called a university tradition and an educational system which 
was based on and culminated m religious training but included also m 
its scope an attempt at universal research born of catholic sympathies and 
cuuosities The term upanisad meant etymologically sitting near a 
person and is the exact synonym of the French seance or session The 
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Upanisads lepresent the outcome of sittings or gatherings which took place 
in the hermitages and foiests They not only profoundly influenced 
Indian thought ai d through China and Peisia Asian thought but also 
filtered to Europe thiough Persia Aiabia and Asia Minor and left their 
impress on Thales and Pythagoras as also on the Gnostics and Neo 
Platomsts md thiough the univeisities of the Middle Ages and ultimately 
through Machiavelli Descaites Spinoza and Schopenliauei have become 
pait of most Euiopean cultures I he comprehensiveness of the studies at 
Jsalanda md \ihianrasila as well as the Kancipuram was not surpassed in 
the eaily universities of the West — Pans Bologna and Salerno 

I he lineage of ideas is indeed a marvellous thing In the Harsacanta 
of Bana there occurs r passage 1 elating to a roval visit paid in the seventh 
centui) ad to a foiest univeisity The passage says that the king saw 
Buddhists fiom various piovmces Jams in white robes mendicants ascet 
ics follow cis of Kapila Lokayatikas (materialists) followers of Kanada (of 
the atomic schools) follow eis of tire Upanisads students of legal institutions 
students of the Puranas adepts in sacrifices adepts m giamnrar followers 
of Pancaiatia and others besides all diligently following their own tenets 
pondenng urging objections raising doubts resolving them expounding 
etymologies and disputing discussing and explaining moot points 1 Can 
there be a more thought provoking and suggestive description of a true 
university with no exclusions and many preferences? 

We have been m touch with the current Western thought and 
speculation and under their influence for nearly a century in our 
universities We have overlooked if we have not disdained our past 
traditions and history There is a great danger of our not securing the 
full benefit of the newer culture for lack of proper assimilation Should 
it not be our aim to build on the foundations of our own ac umulated lore 
and mhented stock of capacities and temperament a stately and enduring 
structuie with the full aid of Western learning and science and thus to 
develop oui own soul? Especially is this process called for in the study 
and practice of politics an art and a science more intimately connected 
with national aptitudes and national outlook than almost any other 
What is in the bone cannot be eliminated and as pointed out by the author 
of the Dangerous Sea } one realizes with a shock the cydical character of life 
and ideas He shows how the whole history of the French Revolution and 
the dictatorship which followed it constitutes really a transplanted chapter 
of Roman history The Fascists the Spartacists and the Nazi revolution 
of our own times have also had their prototypes in the past The curious 
student may also discover analogies between certain developments of 
Harsacanta (Fuhrer s Ed ) p 316 
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communism at the present moment and similar phenomena which are 
described by the compilers of the Puranas not to mention incidents in the 
history of the later Roman Empire and the Middle Ages It was m these 
so-called Dark Ages that there arose the idea of a League of Nations 
fulfilling the functions which were part of the programme of the Holy 
Roman Empire and which were elaborated by the mediaeval theorists 
both regal and private who strove to bring about an effective policing of 
the nations No nation building its future political or social habitation 
can afford to ignore its past racial culture or the lessons of its history 
Our endeavour should therefore be to find out how far in the various 
departments of political and socio-economic theory we can get guidance 
from our own heritage of speculation and action 

THE IDEAS OF LAW 

Manu describes the monarch as embodying in himself the four ages 
and Sukra describes him as the maker of the age 3 Bhlsma also says m the 
Santiparvan of the Mahabharata that the king makes the age 4 The great 
rulers of whom we have authentic records adopted the same view 
Beginning with the times prior to recorded history we find that the 
evolution of what are termed Kerala acaras is a conclusive proof of the 
flexibility of ancient lawgivers and pristine laws The fact that the 
Nambudins observe customs different from those followed by the 
Brahmanas of other parts shows that Hindu acaras or laws have been 
modified to suit special or local conditions The sarvasvadana (gift of 
everything) form of marriages the dvyamusyayana (filial relation to two 
families) form of adoption the absence of any rigid msistence on the early 
marriage of women (the last mentioned obviously a later innovation in 
Hindu law forced on the people on account of the foreign invasions and 
the insecurity of the times) the possibility of a woman remaining 
unmarried to the end of her days the modification of the rule that a man 
should marry within his own caste the importance given m worship and 
ritual to the tantras as distinguished from the mantras — all these and many 
other differences in social usage indicate that there was no crystallization 
of social or even religious law and practice m ancient India and that there 
was an abundant scope for changes to meet altered situations and conditions 
This policy was not confined to the early times but was followed even 
later as was triumphantly demonstrated by what is historically known 
regarding Ramanuja s gospel and that of the Tengalai saints who brought 
about the adoption of Tamil as a concurrent language with Sanskrit We 
notice attempts actively supported and fostered by the sacerdotal castes 
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during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings seeking the activ e assistance of 
the State for implementing an agreement to put down the pernicious 
dowry system and punishing the breakers of such agreement This 
document bears the signature of the exponents of all branches of sacred 
studies m the kingdom 1 

The basic idea of dharma underlies alike the ethical social and 
political ideas of the Indian lawgivers Wherevei there was doubt or 
control ersv the practice of right minded Aryans was the touchstone and 
determining factor In the Siksavalli of the Taittmya Upantsad 6 occurs he 
well known passage Those Brahmanas in thv neighbouihood who are 
of sober judgement who aie meek and intent upon the perfoimance of 
their duties as they w ould act m any matter so also shalt thou act therein 
As a logical result it was ordained that the higher the station or caste 
the more serious was the offence when a moral liw was broken Manu 
says that a king should be fined a thousand tmjes as much as a common 
man for the same offence The Mahabharatn 8 lays down that the greater 
the position of the men the weightier should be their punishment It 
must however be admitted that the later developments and the hardening 
of the caste system led to conditions and regulations analogous to those 
piesent m other countries where a small racial or religious austocracy is 
surrounded by a large number of so called inferior races 

^he source of political authority was the king The law and order to 
be maintained by him was the dharma or right order of the world which 
was generally equated with ancient divine rules and age long usage Such 
usage was held to stand next to the revealed scripture m authority 9 The 
real lawgiver was thus not the king but the right usage the enforcement 
of which was vested m the king 

The elimination of conflict and strife and the avoidance of interference 
with another mans right to happiness and peace undisturbed by a 
neighbours violence were the objectives of this polity It is noticeable 
that there has always existed m India side by side with the elaboration of 
ritual and propitiatory ceremonies the realization that dharma transcends 
sacred or ritual observances He that has performed all the sacred observ 
ances and has not the following qualities we are told in the Baudhdyana 
Dharma Sutra comes not to a union with Brahman These qualities are 
compassion patience purity active endeavour and thought (anayasa) as 
well as freedom from tuimoil avarice and envy 10 Righteousness or 
dharma which has to be promulgated and enforced by the king implies 
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and connotes a comprehensive code of behauour and attitude necessary to 
maintain peace and order A noteworthy canon of conduct is laid down 
for the king that as he owes a deep debt of obligation to his soldiers and 
people who help him in his campaigns and the defence of his kingdom 
he should redeem that debt by embarking on public works such as rest 
houses places of assemblage tanks and irrigation works 11 The importance 
of natural law and of conscience is recognized by way of guidance in 
matters of doubt where the Vedas usage and custom and divine 
commands do not furnish any help 1 

In Europe law has been regarded sometimes as the embodiment of 
eternal justice as a part of the natural heritage of man and as embodying 
natural reason Another school of thought holds that law is that which is 
brought into existence by the fiat of a lawmaker in other words that law 
is obeyed not merely becau e it is just or good but because it has been laid 
down by the State In this way arises the distinction between positive law 
and ethics The eth cal conception of law was the first to be expounded by 
Indian lawgn ers and philosophers in the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra, Baudhayana Dharma Sutra Vasistha Dharma 
Sutra Manu Smrti and Yajnavalkya Smrti as shown elsewhere Kautilya 
lays down that the royal edict (rajasasana) which he explains as the 
command of the kings (rajnam a] ha) is one of the four legs of law ls 
Corroborating this Sukra insists that the greatest amount of publicity 
should be given to the laws by the king who should have them inscribed 
m all public places with his signature and date 14 This interpretation gives 
nse to the theory adumbrated in the Sukra Nitisara 1 that the king is the 
maker of the age and the promulgator of the principles of \irtue and vice 
The philosophical basis of this concept of law is also illustrated by Jaimim 
in his definition of dharma which lays down that dharma brings about 
its object as the result of command (codana laksano rtho dharmah) 

IDEAS OF ORIGIN OI SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
There are certain passages in ancient Hindu literature pointing to a 
condition of society without a king In the Aitareya Brahmana 18 it is 
stated The devas and the asuras were fighting The asuras defeated 
the devas The devas said It is on account of our having no chief 
that the asuras defeat us Let us create a king All agreed A family 
was composed of several members living under a common head An 
aggregate of several families made up a village Vti was a larger formation 
implying settlement while gana was an even more comprehensive term 
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embracing as it did the enure population occupying a particular area 
which subsequently converted it into a rastra or State Society in those 
days had to keep itself in constant readiness for combat not only to quell 
external aggression but also internal dissension and the origin of the 
Rajanya (Ksatrrya) class has to be traced to this circumstance The 
invocation of the blessings of unseen powers through an adept agency 
became a necessary incident of that arrangement and this gave rise to the 
Brahmanas as a distinct class The bulk of the Aryan community not 
included m either of these categories was known as the vis or Vaiiyas 
while the exigencies of conquest led to the absorption of numerous non 
Aryans into the Aryan fold who eventually became Sudras 

The Mahabharata 1T narrates the following story on the origin of 
kingship In ancient days men were ruined m consequence of the 
prevalence of anarchy They devoured one another just as the stronger 
fish devour the weaker ones in water A few men then assembled together 
and agreed among themselves that the babbler the cruel the voluptuous 
and the greedy among them should be disowned That arrangement 
worked for some time On seeing that it was also not satisfactory they 
approached Brahma with a prayer to grant them a king Brahma 
thereupon induced Manu to take up the kingship The people agreed to 
pay certain taxes and prayed that in return the king should destroy their 
enemies to enable them to lead peaceful lives Bhisma who relates this 
incident to Yudhisthira gives a slightly different version of it in a previous 
chapter There he says that in the krtayuga there were no sovereignty 
no king no punishment and no punisher and that all men used 
to protect one another actuated by a sense of righteousness They 
however soon found that this work was too much for them and became 
gradually a prey to error ( moha ) greed (lobha) desire ( raga ) and lust 
( kama ) When such confusion set in and righteousness perished men 
sought the help of Brahma who thereupon composed a stupendous treatise 
on the purusarthas (the ends of human life) of which the works of 
Brhaspati Sukra and others were but abridgements The devas then 
prayed for a king to lule over men and Visnu created Virajas Virajas 
however did not relish the kingship conferred on him and Ananga his 
great grandson became the first king of Bharatavarsa w Both these stories 
as well as the passage referred to from the Aitareya Brahmana show 
that the Aryans had no ruler in the olden days and that kingship with 
them was regarded as a comparatively late institution There are certain 
passages in the Vedas pointing to the kings divine origin and this has 
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become an accepted belief by the time Manus Dharma sastra was com 
posed Manu 10 states that when men were without a king and dispersed 
through fear in all directions the Lord created a king for the protection 
of all of them and that the essence of the Dikpalas (lords of the quarters) 
was used for his creation There is however no doubt that this was 
merely a metaphorical description of the paramountcy of the monarch 
designed to enforce obedience from the subject In a striking passage 
Kautilya. says that the vulgar opponents of a king may be silenced bv the 
argument that the duties of Indra (the rewarder) and Yama (the pumsher) 
are blended in him and that whoever disregards him will be visited with 
dmne punishment 20 The Buddhistic Dlgha Nikaya? 1 also says that man 
kind was righteous at the beginning and that when sinfulness gradually 
crept into human society men selected one who was the most handsome 
gracious and powerful among them and made him king He was called 
mah&sammata because he was selected by the great 

IDEAS OF POPULAR CONTROL OVER KINGSHIP 
From a passage m the Aitareya Brahmana 22 it is seen that the purohita 
(priest) took a promise from the king to the following effect at the time of 
the mahabhtseka the great coronation ceremony Between the night I 
am bom and the night I die whatever good I may have done my heaven 
my life and my progeny may I be deprived of if I oppress vou The 
ritual of the rajasuya sacrifice described in the Satapatha Brahmana 22 
requires that the king should take the consent of the earth in the following 
words Mother PrthvT injure met not nor I thee The commentator 
thus interprets this passage the king and the country should enter into 
friendly relations with each other like son and mother Somadeva in his 
Nttivakyamrta 24 states that the king should recite a hymn every day to the 
following effect I am protecting this cow (earth) which bears the milk 
of the four oceans whose calf is righteousness whose tail is enterprise 
whose hoofs are castes and the stages of life whose ears are enjoyment and 
wealth whose horns are diplomacy and valour whose eyes are truth and 
purity and whose face is the law I shall not be patient with any one 
who injures her Sukra who also propounds the theory of the divine 
origin of kings is careful to explain at the same time that they resemble 
only Indra and other Dikpalas in the performance of certain functions ” 
Although the early rulers were elected kingship in the course of time 
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became hereditary But some vestiges of popular contiol are still visible 
in epic and Puranic literatuie The stoiy of Prthu one of the greatest 
of the eaily kings of India is worthy of note m this connection Vena a 
descendant of Ananga refened to already was invested with legal power 
b\ Bhigu and other sages according to the Bhagavata Put ana 6 when 
theio was no king to govern men although their choice was conti ary 
to the will of the people Vena who like Chailes I of England was a firm 
believei in the divine right of kings and an atheist to boot began to 
oppiess his subjects The sages thought that "Vena was preying on his 
people as a serpent fed with milk bites the very peison who nourishes it 
They told him Righteousness is of supieme woith and compasses the 
welfare of the subjects Do not suffer it to run to waste If righteousness 
is lost the kingdom and wealth of a king come to nought The king who 
piotects his people from thieves etc and gathers due tribute attains good 
foitune both m this world and the next Vena turned a deaf eai to their 
entieaties whereupon he was slam by them and Pithu was created out 
of his arms Prthu according to the Mahabhaiata 1 asked the sages what 
he was expected to do and being advised by those assembled that he should 
feirlessly perform all righteous acts promised to do so and became king 
Other instances of the election of kings are also mentioned in the Maha 
bharata Thus Kuru was elected on account of his vntue 8 Again Jana 
mejaya although he was only a child was installed m the position of the 
king by the people on the death of FarTksit 29 Ordinal lly the crown 
descended from the father to the eldest son but if that son was a minoi 
if a younger son had to be preferred to an elder if an heir apparent had to 
be ordained or if an interregnum had to be avoided by the appointment 
of a temporary ruler the express consent of the people was imperative 
The same was the case in the event of a kmg s desire to abdicate Thus 
Devapi although he was the eldest son of PratTpa was prevented by the 
people from succeeding him since he was a victim of lepiosy and Santanu 
had to be preferred by the father much against his natuial inclinations 30 
Dasaiatha proposed the anointment of Sn Rama as yuvaraja (Crown Punce) 
after taking the representatives of the people into his confidence and discuss 
ing the question wnth them in all its bearings 31 

Apait from these rights which include the tacit assent of the people 
even in cases of regular succession there were seveial other ways m which 
the king s possible leaning towards the exercise of unbridled authority was 
kept m check In the first place the right to oust an unrighteous king 
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conduct himself thereafter is well explained in the Mahabharata 43 by the 
observation that just as an expectant mother without caring even for the 
objects which she likes best seeks only the wellbeing of her forthcoming 
child so also should the king sacrifice what he loves best for securing the well 
being of his subjects The same idea is repeated m the Agm Purana 44 
In the Mahabharata 44 it is stated that everywhere all the people from 
Brahmanas to cowherds weie more attached to Yudhisthira than to their 
own parents Kautilya 18 says In the happiness of his subjects lies the 
kings happiness m their welfare his welfare whatever pleases himself he 
shall not consider as good but whatever pleases his subjects he shall 
considei as good In a touching scene in the Asramavasaparvan of the 
Mahabharata 47 Dhrtarastra on the eve of his departure for the forest 
informs the people assembled as follows I make over to you this 
Yudhisthira as a pledge I entrust you also as a pledge to 
Yudhisthira Elsewhere in the same work it is stated that the king is the 
best body of his subjects and the subjects the best body of their king the 
eternal duty of the king is to make his subjects happy 48 If he performs 
the duty of protecting his subjects well no other penance or sacrifice is 
needed for him 49 Manu says that a king who protects his subjects 
righteously and punishes the wicked duly offers sacrifices in which lakhs are 
given as fees 40 Kautilya expresses the same idea when he says The 
religious vow of a king is his readiness for action the discharge of duties is 
the performance of his sacrifice and equal treatment of all is his offer of 
fee and ablution at consecration 41 Somadeva also points out that the 
sacrifice to be performed by a king is the protection of his subjects and not 
the killing of animals (which is incidental to ordinary Sacrifices ) 42 

Panpalanam or all round protection is an expression embracing a very 
wide meaning It is not merely the preservation of law and order It is 
the administration of the State to such a degree of perfection as to enable 
the king and every one of his subjects to pursue undisturbed the paths of 
dharma, artha and kama The king himself is to be an exemplar to his 
subjects since whatever dharma is respected by him will be respected 
everywhere and since the subjects will generally like to move only along 
the path trodden by him 48 Righteousness should therefore be first 
practised by him before he enforces it on his subjects The king according 
to the Mahabharata was created in order that righteousness might emanate 
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from him and if he was devoid of it he should be called a vrsala * One 
becomes a king for advancing the cause of dharma and not for acting 
capriciously All creatures depend on dharma and dharma depends on the 
king He therefoie is the true king who maintains dhauna The 
question what is dharma has been clearly answered in Chapter 109 of the 
Santiparvan Dharma is that which is conducive to the advancement of 
everybody which pre\ents injury to everybody and which is capable of 
upholding everybody It need not be precisely what is stated in the Vedas 
because everything has not been ordained m them 58 

Sukra says that tax is the price for protection paid by the subjects to 
the king who is only then servant though he appears to be their lord " 
According to Manu the king derives not only one sixth of the tax in gram 
but also of the righteousness and unrighteousness of his subjects 58 In the 
Mahabharata it is observed A king should milk his kingdom like a bee 
collecting honey" from trees He should act like the cowherd who takes 
milk from a cow without injuring her udder and without starving the calf 
He should like the leech take in the blood mildly He should treat his 
subjects like a tigress carrying her cubs touching them with her teeth but 
never biting them He should behave like a mouse which although it has 
sharp and pointed teeth nibbles at the feet of sleeping animals in such a 
manner as to keep them unaware of it 58 Again it is laid down that the 
tax should vary according to the capacity of the taxpayer No tax should 
be levied without determining the outturn and the amount of labour 
needed for production because no one can be expected to work without 
incentive 

The Kaccit adhyayas of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 40 contain 
numerous suggestive allusions to the duties of kings Thus m the 
Mahabharata Narada asks Yudhisthira whether agriculturists were being 
kept away whether all men were not being allowed to approach the king 
without fear as if he were their father and mother whether the cultivators 
were not contented whether for purposes of irrigation large tanks filled 
with water were not being maintained at convenient distances whether 
loans of seed grain were not being advanced to agriculturists whether 
officers in charge of the municipal and military departments as also those 
in charge of trade agriculture and justice were not working m unison 
and whether villages were not being converted into towns and hamlets 
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into villages 31 Kautilya mentions utsavas (festivals) and samajas (gather 
mgs) as popular institutions to be encouraged by the king * 2 

The protection of subjects necessarily involves as a correlative the 
punishment of the wicked There were very few cases of theft m ancient 
India That is due to the fact that thieves were brought to book and the 
stolen property recovered promptly Otherwise the king had to make good 
the value of that property from the State coffers Even so late a writer as 
Vijnanesvara emphasized this duty 63 A king should neither be too lenient 
nor too severe but administer such punishment as may be deemed fit and 
proper Kautilya says Whosoever imposes severe punishment becomes 
repulsive to the people while he who imposes mild punishment becomes 
contemptible But whoever imposes punishment as deserved will be 
respected 64 In the Mahabharata it is stated Although the most 
impregnable fortress of a king is the love of his subjects and it is therefore 
essential that he should be merciful if die is always forgiving the lowest of 
men may guide him as a mahout (driver) an elephant Nor should he be fero 
cious He should be like the vernal sun neither too hot nor too cold 33 This 
aphorism is very like what a mediaeval monk demanded of a king namely 
that he should not be too salty lest he be spat out nor too sweet lest he 
be swallowed The Markandeya Purana M says that the Ksatriyas take up 
arms m order that the oppressed may not weep or wail This part of 
the subject may well be concluded with the following amusing observation 
made in the Mahabharata 6T These six persons should be abandoned like 
a leaky boat on the sea viz a teacher who does not teach a priest who does 
not study the scriptures a king who does not afford protection a wife who 
utters disagreeable words, a cowherd who wishes to live in a village and 
a barber who desires to- live in a forest 

MINISTERS 

The ministers form an important and indispensable part of the State 
constitution The Mahabharata says that it is impossible for a king to 
look after all his duties and hence he should devolve his duties on his 
ministers 34 Kautilya also points out Sovereignty is possible only with 
assistance A single wheel can never move Hence a king should employ 
ministers and hear their opinion 33 Kautilya draws a distinction between 
amatyas (officers) and mantnns (councillors) Manu says that the king may 
appoint seven or eight ministers who are learned m the sciences heroes 
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skilled in the use of arms descended from noble families and well tried 
It is impossible for a man to discharge even an easy duty singly much 
less the duties relating to kingship The king should therefore hold 
deliberations with his ministers ascertain each minister s opinion separately 
as also their conjoint opinion and then decide upon the course that may 
be the best He should also appoint as many other officers as may be 
needed for the due transaction of business and see that they are honest 
wise firm etc 70 Numerous other qualifications for ministers are enumerated 
m the Mahdbhdrata and the Agni Purana 71 The Mahdbhdrata says that 
a king Who is angry at the advice tendered by a well wisher merely because 
it is not to his taste and who does not follow the conduct of the wise 
deviates from the duty of a Ksatriya 72 Kautilya states that a cabinet of 
ministers may consist of as many members as the needs of a kingdom call 
for that they should start what is not begun complete what is commenced 
improve upon what has been accomplished and enforce strict obedience 
to orders He further observes that one thousand sages form Indras 
cabinet of ministers and hence he is called Sahasraksa although he has 
only two eyes 13 Somadeva insists on mimsters giving the correct advice to 
kings although for the time being such advice may be distasteful to them 
His commentator quotes the author of a Smrti Bhagun who is of opinion 
that the minister who lepresents what ought to be done as untruth and 
what ought not to be done as truth is the king s enemy though he puts on a 
ministers appearance He asks When a child refuses to drink milk 
is it not slapped on its cheek? 71 The king should not have one or even 
two ministers three should be the lowest number of members of his 
cabinet 75 At the same time he should himself look into matters affecting 
his subjects 6 Somadeva advises the lung not to act against the advice of 
his ministers 77 He should not create a situation m which the country 
would rise against him because of all the dangers to which he is liable 
the anger of the people and their representatives is the most formidable 73 
He should says the Mahdbhdrata employ each of his officers in such work 
as he is fit to perform and act in unison with them as the strings of a 
musical instrument do with its respective notes 79 

SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The Indian social structure like the Indian political as well as 
municipal structure was based on the same principles of salus populi 
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suprema lex esto (Let the welfare of the people be the supreme law) — of 
the supiemacy of the ethical and spiritual life over the mere life of the 
senses and of harmonizing progress with order Dharma includes not only 
the lights and duties of States and the inter relations of States and subjects 
but also the rights and duties of individuals per se and inter se The 
social life also like the political life or the municipal life is not the 
supreme end or aim of life Its essential basis is svadharma (one s own 
duty) and it is founded on duties rather than upon rights The performance 
of individual and social duties by the subjects m a spirit of niskdma karma 
(work not motivated by the desire of personal gain) is as vital as political 
or civic administration and are complementary to each other Nay it is 
itself an act of worship of God and is a means of self realization Such a 
society properly inter i elated and organized would result m the attainment 
of abhyudaya (worldly progress and prosperity) and nihsreyasa (spiritual 
beatitude) The sphere of individual domestic and social duties includes 
not only diverse ceremonial observances (samskaras) but also diverse 
observances of individual domestic and social ethics As m the sphere of 
political and municipal administration so m the spheres of the performing 
individual domestic and social duty also the vigilant supervision of the 
king was required by precept by example by warning and by punishment 
This is made clear by Kalidasa m his Raghuvamsa where he says about 
KmgDilipa 80 His subjects like chariot wheels which go along the track 
determined by the charioteer did not swerve by even a line from the broad 
oft trodden path laid by Manu Thus statecraft and society craft were 
dependent on each other and intensified each other 

SUMMARY 

The above paragraphs give a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of some of the political and social ideas and theories that were evolved 
and obtained currency at various periods of Indian history They point to 
a continued tradition of a strong central government where the king was a 
real factor to be reckoned with and not a roi faineant (a do nothing king) 
His authority and powers were however exercised after constant consulta 
tion with a ministry and through heads of departments whose jurisdiction 
was extensive and who under wise kings were always encouraged to speak 
their minds Kingship was mainly hereditary but sometimes elective 
Political speculation was active and there was the theory of a compact 
with the king as also the idea that taxation was the return for good 
administration and protection These were some of the conspicuous features 
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of ancient Indian polity The old dispensation was outwardly and m 
later theory and practice actually unfettered and autocratic Nevertheless 
by reason of the grant of complete local freedom and the practice of what 
in effect was a form of State socialism the king acted as being ever in the 
Great Task Master s eye — the task master being what was indifferently called 
dharrrtu or the voice of the people which latter when it expressed itself 
was clear and unequivocal Popular gatherings if the Artharva Veda 
furnishes an accurate picture were full of life but at the same time 
animated by a lively desire to achieve concord 81 1 he greatest contribution 
to posterity made by the Hindu tradition was the broadmindedness 
sympathy and the toleration of different view points exhibited almost alone 
in India amongst the civilized communities of the earlier days When 
Egypt persecuted and hounded out the Jews when racial and communal 
conflicts disfigured the history of Babylon and Nineveh when later on 
we see that in the States of Greece and Rome slaves formed the basis 
of those marvellous cultures and when in the mediaeval ages the 
baiting of Jews alternated with the baiting of Roman Catholics by 
Protestants and vice versa we had the spectacle in India of unfailing 
hospitality to foreign religions and foreign cultures It would be unfair 
and inaccurate not to mention that the Buddhists and Jains suffered some 
pains and penalties especially in the South of India But which country 
can show anything like the treatment of the Parsees who flying from 
oppression m their own country of Persia asked for and obtained succour 
of the wise west coast king to whose protection and active encouragement 
of their faith and tradition they ultimately owe their dominant position 
in the India of today? Which country can furnish a parallel to what 
happened in Travancore under the rule of extremely conservative and 
religious minded monarchs? From the days when Christian congregations 
were split into innumerable and warring factions owing to the Anan 
controversy at the Council of Nicaea and the question of images the Chera 
kings of Travancore gave a whole hearted welcome to the followers of the 
Eastern Church whose Patriarch of Antioch even now boasts of a larger 
following in Malabar than perhaps anywhere else m the world Which 
king outside India has surpassed the monarchs of Travancore and Malabar 
who conferred sacerdotal honours presents lands and dignities on the 
ministers bishops and archbishops of the Christian Church with the result 
that today the largest Christian population m India is found in the State of 
Travancore? Which ruler in the worlds chequered history has enunciated 
in more moving and powerful language than is found m the Edicts of 
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Asoka the Great the principles of tolerance and comprehension of differing 
creeds and ideals co existing with a spiritual urge towards the consolidation 
and regeneration of the Ruler s own faith? 

Such have been the marks and the characteristics of Indian civilization 
not only at its peak points but also through the centuries Can this instinct 
of universality this understanding of all points of view and the feeling 
that the realization of the Supreme must connote a sympathy with and a 
reconciliation of many forms of thought and belief be better expressed 
than m the words of Iayumanavar m his Hymn to Paruati The light 
and bliss of supreme knowledge that envelops and absorbs all forms of 
belief as the ocean absorbs all rivers ? 82 In his Rock Edict Twelve the 
Emperor A£oka declares that he does reverepce to men of all sects whether 
ascetics or householders and he adds thht he who does reverence to his 
own sect while disparaging the sects of others wholly from attachment to 
his own with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect in reality 
by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect and he ends 
the Edict with these ever memorable words Concord is the supreme 
good (samavaya eva sadhuh) 

This is the idea that underlies the United Nations Organization It 
has uniformly characterized the philosophies that have been evolved in 
India these have always been based on ahimsa and abhaya and on the 
recognition of the conformity and unity of all existence 
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SOME BASIC IDEAS OF POLITICAL THINKING IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

THE DOCTRINE OF MaTSYA NYaYA 

A T the back of political thinking m India there was the process of 
dichotomy at Mork Hindu thinkers tried to understand the State by 
differentiating it from the non State Their method was logical as well as 
historical That is in the first place they tried to investigate m what 
particulars the State analytically differed from the non State and in the 
second place they tried to picture to themselves how the pre State 
condition developed into that of the State 1 e how the State grew out of 
the non State 1 he chief solution of both these problems they found m the 
doctrine of matsya nyaya — the maxim that the larger fish devour the smaller 
Now what is the non State according to the Hindus? The same 
question was asked by the philosophers of Europe thus What is the 
state of nature? And the answer of the Hindu is identical with that of 
the European 

According to Hooker (1554 1600) in the Ecclesiastical Polity the state 
of nature is a state of strife The Leviathan of Hobbes (1588 1670) declares 
similarly that the state of nature is a state of war and of no rights In 
Spinoza s (1632 77) opinion also in the Tractatus Theologico Pohticus the 
state of nature is a state of war and a state of the right of might The 
non State is thus conceived to be a war of all against all an anarchy of 
birds and beasts or a regime of vultures and harpies as John Stuart Mill 
would have remarked This Hobbesian law of beasts and birds or the 
Naturprozess of Gumplowicz is the Indian maxim of the larger fishes 
devouring the smaller Should there be no ruler to wield punishment on 
earth says the Mahabharata The strong would devour the weak like fishes 
in water It is related that in the days of yore people were ruined through 
anarchy devouring one another like the stronger fishes preying upon the 
feebler In the Manu Samhita 2 likewise we are told that the strong 
would devour the weak like fishes if there be a virtual reversion to the 
non State (if for example the king is not vigilant enough m meting out 
punishments to those that should be punished) The Ramayana' also 
describes the non State regime as one m which people ever devour one 
anruhpr like fishes And a few details about the non State condition are 
furnished in the Matsya Purana The child the old the sick the ascetic 
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the priest the woman and the widow would be preyed upon according to 
matsya nyaya 4 (should danda or punishment fail to be operative at the 
proper time) 

The idea of the fish like struggle for existence was thus a generally 
accepted notion m the floating literature of ancient India It found an 
important place in the exclusively political treatises also Kautilya (c fourth 
century bc) observes in his Arthaiastra 3 that matsya nyaya prevails while 
the State is unformed In the absence of the wielder of punishment the 
powerful swallows the powerless And Kamandaka (c ad 500) who 
generally follows Kautilya writes in his Nitisara 6 that m the absence of 
punishment (danda) the destructive or ruinous matsya nyaya operates 
because of mutual animosities of people and leads to the disruption of the 
world Nor was the doctrine confined within the circle of academicians 
and theorizers We find it prevalent even among diplomatists and practical 
statesmen eg of the ninth century In the declarations of Dharmapala 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal we are told that it was in older to escape 
from matsya nyaya i e from being absorbed into a larger kingdom that the 
people made his father Gopala accept the sovereignty 

This theory of the non State or the state of nature has had important 
bearmgs on other doctrines of Hindu political philosophy Matsya nyaya 
for instance is an expressive technical term in India s legal phraseology In 
Raghunathas (fifteenth century) Laukika Nyaya Samgraha we find matsya 
nyaya coupled with sundopasunda nyaya 7 Matsya nyaya arises as Raghu 
natha explains it under a double set of conditions First there must be 
a conflict between a powerful and a comparatively powerless unit And 
secondly the latter must have been crushed and obliterated by the former 
It is frequendy referred to says he m the Itihasas and the Puranas and 
he quotes the following passage from Vasistha By this time that rasatala 
region had become extremely sovereignless le an anarchic non State 
characterized by the ignoble matsya nyaya Vasistha s verse is elucidated 
by Raghunatha with the gloss that strong fishes began to make an end of 
the weaker ones 

The non-State is then a state of anarchy one m which the tyranny 
of robbers has full play justice is non existent and the people prey upon 
one another It is the greatest evil 8 Enjoyment of wealth and wives is 
impossible tinder it Only the robber is then happy Even his happiness 
is precarious because a single man is deprived of his loot by two and the 
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two are robbed of theirs by several combined A free man is made a 
slave and women are assaulted The psychology of men m the state of 
nature is brought out in the Santipawan of the Mahabharata* establishing 
the following causal nexus Then foolishness or stupidity ( moha ) seized 
their minds Their intelligence being thus eclipsed the sense of justice 
( dharma ) was lost Cupidity or temptation ( lobha ) overpowered them next 
Thus arose the desire ( kama ) for possessing things not yet possessed And 
this led to their being subjugated by attachment ( rdga ) under which they 
began to ignore the distinction between what should and what should not 
be done Consequendy there appeared sexual licence libertinism in 
speech and diet and indifference to morals When such a revolution set 
m among men Brahman (the idea of Godhead) disappeared and with it 
law ( dharma ) 

THE DOCTRINE OF DANDA (PUNISHMENT COERCION SANCTION) 

The phenomena of government are founded on the data of human 
psychology and the general trend of thought in regard to them seems to 
have been the same all the world over In ancient China Hsun Tze 
(305 235 bc) strongly condemned the doctrine of Mencius (373 289 bc) 
who had postulated the original goodness of human nature For accord 
mg to his counter theory man is by nature wicked his goodness is the 
result of nurture Su Hw states The ancient rulers understood the 
native viciousness of man and therefore created morals laws and 

institutions m order that human instincts and impulses might be disci 
plined and transformed 

Let us now turn to the western world Seneca the Stoic philosopher 
of the first century ad looked upon the institutions of society as being 
the results of vice of the corruption of human nature They are conven 
tional institutions made necessary by the actual defects of human nature 
This doctrine of human depravity and the natural wickedness of man was 
entertained by the Church Fathers also The idea that the institution of 
government was made necessary by sm and is a divinely appointed 
remedy for sm was continued and developed by St Augustine and St 
Gregory the Great It was emphatically restated by the ecclesiastical and 
political writers of the period from the ninth to the thirteenth century 
and found a champion m Pope Hildebrand Gregory VII (1073 1085 ) 10 

The verdict of Hindu political thinkers on the nature of man is 
identical According to Kamandaka u men are by nature subject to 
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passions and aie covetous of one another s wealth and wife Rare says 
Manu 12 is man pure or sinless (by nature) The lower ones tend to 
usurp the places of the higher People are prone to interfere with, the 
rights of others and violate morals and manners Not that there was no 
Saturnian golden age of pristine purity and bliss For anticipating by 
over a millennium the dogmas of Father Lactantius and others the Maha 
bharata says At first there was neither State nor ruler neither punish 
ment nor anybody to exercise it The people used to protect one another 
through innate righteousness ( dharma ) and sense of justice 12 But as 
among the Stoics and Canonists the fall of mankind is accounted for by 
the Hindus also on the basis of a postulate of sms the loss of true religion 
moha stupidity and the like 

On the whole therefore it is not a roseate romantic conception of 
human tendencies and instincts that the Mahabharata offers We read in 
the Santiparvan By nature men tend to overthrow one another Left to 
itself the whole world would be m a mess like a devil s workshop As a 
rule men are used to behaving like the creatures that cannot see one 
another when the sun and the moon do not shine or like fishes in the 
shallow waters or like birds in places safe from molestation where they 
can fly at one another s throats in a suicidal strife Men we are told 
normally acknowledge only one right and that is the right of might 
Those who do not part with their property for the asking run the nsk of 
being killed The wives children and food of the weak are liable to be 
seized perforce by the strong Murder confinement and persecution 
constitute the eternal lot of the propertied classes The very phrase 
This is mine ( mamedam ) may be lost from the vocabulary and 
mamatva or ownership become extinct The natural tendency of human 
relations again is toward sexual promiscuity The formation of marriage 
alliances or of stable societies is not instinctively prompted in man as he 
is And if possible he would shirk even agriculture commerce and other 
means of livelihood preferring a state of slothful ease and the primrose 
path of dalliance 14 

Such is the natural man or man as Nature made him in the political 
anthropology of the Mahabharata Instead therefore of postulating with 
the writer of Emile that all things are good as their Author made them 
but everything degenerates m the hands of man or finding reason to com 
plain of what man has made of man the Hindu students of political 
theory set a high premium on the institutions and conventions that make 
up the artificial thing called civilization In fact it is to educate man 
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out of the deplorable mire of primitive licence and beasdy freedom that 
government has been instituted they say The State is designed to correct 
human vices or restrain them and open out the avenues to a fuller and 
higher life And all this is possible only because of danda 

In all discussions of political theory therefore the doctrine of danda 
occupies the foremost place Some writers have even called their treatises 
on politics and statecraft danda riiti or the science of danda In the Manu 
Samhita 15 at any rate no other category is calculated to command greater 
attention For is not danda divine Gods own son the protector of all 
beings and as powerful as law itself ? Indeed it makes all created beings 
keep to their respective duties (svadharma) — the virtue of Plato or the 
functions of Bradley and other neo Hegelians like Bosanquet and the 
Italian philosopher Croce and makes them co operate with one another m 
procuring the enjoyment ( bhoga ) or happiness of all The division du 
travail (of work) of which Durkheim speaks is brought about by danda 
according to Manu Nay it is m reality the king the male (all other 
being female) the manager of affairs the ruler the surety for the four 
orders pursuing their own duties in life Further it governs protects 
and watches and last but not least it is identical with law To crown 
all the whole world is rectified by danda and even the gods and demi 
gods are subject to its authority 

Danda as interpreted by Manu is obviously the very principle of 
omnipotence comparable to the majestas of Bodm or the summa potestas 
(highest power) of Grotius It is the abstraction of that power whose con 
Crete embodiment is aisvarya (lordship) svamitva (ownership) or sover 
eignty m a State which is explained by Figgis as the real divine right of 
kings It is absolute with jurisdiction over all uncontrolled by any entity 
To use a very recent category danda is the most signal feature of Stoats 
rason (reasons of State) an expression of Machtpohtik (power politics) 
and marked by autohmitazione (self limitation) in the sense of Jellmek 
and Redano 

In Hindu political thought danda is a two edged sword and cuts both 
ways On the one hand it is a terror to the people and is corrective of 
social abuses It is a moralizer purifier and civilizing agent As the 
Nitisara 11 observes it is by the administration of danda that the State can 
be saved from a reversion to matsyanydya and utter annihilation and it 
is by danda the people are set right It is through the fear of punishment 
accoidmg to the &ukra Nitisara 17 that people become virtuous and 
refrain from committing aggression or indulging in untruths Danda is 
efficacious moreover m causing the cruel to become mild and the wicked 
» VII 14 23 Kam II 40 2 "IV 1 
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to give up wickedness It can subdue even beasts and of course it frightens 
the thieves and terrifies the enemies into submission as tributaries 
demoralizing all those who are wayward Nay it is good also for preceptors 
and can bring them to their senses should they happen to be addicted to 
an extra dose of vanity or unmindful of their own vocations Finally it 
is the foundation of civic life being the great stay of all virtues and all 
the methods and means of statecraft would be fruidess without a judi 
cious exercise of danda Its use as a beneficent agency m social life is 
therefore unequivocally recommended by Sukra 

But on the other hand danda is also a most potent instrument of 
danger to the ruler himself to the powers that be The maladmmistra 
tion of danda says Kamandaka leads to the fall of the ruler Manu ls 
does not hesitate to declare that danda would smite the king who deviates 
from his duty from his station in life It would smite his relatives too 
together with his castles territories and possessions The common weal 
depends therefore on the proper exercise of the summa potestas the 
aikvarya, the Staatsrason Manu would not allow any ill disciplined man 
to be the administrator of danda The greatest amount of wisdom accru 
mg from the help of councillors and others is held to be the essential 
pre condition for the handling of this instrument And here is available 
the logical check on the eventual absolutism of the danda dhard (punisher) 
in the Hindu theory of sovereignty 

In the two edged sword of the danda then we encounter on the one 
side Staatsrason (interests of the State) and on the other Sitthchkeit (1 e 
morality virtue dharma, etc) The conception of this eternal polarity 
m societal existence is one of the profoundest contributions of the political 
philosophy of the Hindus to human thought 

THE DOCTRINE OF MAMATVA (PROPERTY) 

According to the Santtparvan of the MahdbhSrata 19 property (owner 
ship) does not exist in the non State (matsya nyaya) ie in the condition 
of men left to the pursuit of their own sweet -will In the non State of 
course men can possess or enjoy, but they do not own Property how 
ever is not mere bhoga 1 e enjoying or possessing its essence consists in 
mamatva or svatva 1 e ownership It is one s own ness that underlies the 
magic of property To be able to say mamedam (this is mine) about 
something constitutes the verv soul of owning or appropriation Th is 
proprietary consciousness is created in men for the first time by the state 
through its sanction danda For it enjoins that vehicles apparel oma 
ment and jewels must be enjoyed by those to whom they belong and that 
* VJI 28 30 xn 68 13 29 
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one s wife children and food must not be encroached upon by others 
And it is only through bhaya or fear of the State that the people observe 
these injunctions and the sanctity of property is kept entire A distinc 
tion is here brought out between mere bhoga and mamatva as the basis 
of the difference between the non State and the State In Euiope the 
identical discrimination has been made by Rousseau in his Social Contract 
In the state of nature says he there is but possession which is onlv the 
effect of the force or right of the first occupant whereas ownership 
which is founded only upon a positive title is an incident of civil society 
Two miraculous changes are effected m social life once private prop 
erty is thus ushered into existence First people may sleep at night with 
out anxiety with doors open And secondly women decked with orna 
ments may walk without fear though unattended by men 20 Property is 
in Hindu philosophy thus considered to be not the cause but the effect 
of the State The position is entirely opposite to that of the Marxian 
economic mterpretation of history 

This sense of security as regards property is therefore the first great 
achievement in the humanization of Caliban This is the first item m the 
civilizing of man by danda out of the matsyanyaya or law of beasts or 
birds One may therefore discover in danda the very foundation of 
human liberty and progress And this is the standpoint of Hindu political 
philosophy as well as of modern idealism in European philosophy 81 

THE DOCTRINE OF DHARMA (LAW JUSTICE AND DUTY) 

Property is the first acquisition of man through the State His second 
acquisition is dharma The doctrine of dharma is like the doctrine of 
mamatva, an essential factor in the theory of the State and both have their 
foundations in the doctrine of danda 

Dharma is a very elastic term Like jus Recht droit dmtto it has 
more than one meaning It really admits of almost all the ambiguities 
associated with the term law as analysed by Holland in his Jurisprudence 
For purposes of political theory we may confine ourselves to the import 
of dharma as law justice and duty as somewhat new values of life The 
doctrine of dharma then enunciates three propositions first that the 
State differs from the non State as a law giving institution secondly that 
the State differs from the non State as a justice dispensing institution and 
thirdly that the State differs from the non-State as a duty enforcing mstitu 
tion 

In matsyanyaya there is nQ law no justice no duty The State is 
the originator of law justice and duty 
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A DHARMA AS LAW 

Dharma (law) is the creation of the State and the State as such has 
the sanction of danda Theoretically therefore every dharma if it is 
nothing but dharma is ipso facto what should be called positive in the 
Austiman sense Dharma is obeyed as dharma only because of the coer 
cite might of the State 

In ancient European theory law is the embodiment of eternal justice 
Thus according to Demosthenes (fourth century bc) laws are the gifts 
of the gods and the discovery of the sages In Aristotle s conception law 
is the rule of God and reason Stoics like Cicero and Seneca believed that 
law lay in the hearts of all men The doctrine of natural law of law as 
the king of all things was maintained by the jurists such as Gaius and 
others whose ’Views are codified m the Digest of Justinian It was the 
theory also of Celsus and other Church Fathers In mediaeval European 
(Teutonic) theory” so far as there was any theory independent of the 
tradition of Roman jurisprudence law was not something made or 
created at all but something which existed as a part of the national or 
local or tribal life The modem theory of law in Europe may be said to 
have originated m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with Bodm and 
Hobbes in their analysis of sovereignty It has since become classical how 
ever as the handiwork of Austin the father of analytical jurisprudence 
According to v this view law is the command of the sovereign enforced by 
a sanction Thus there are two theories of law — first law as uncreated or 
original existing either as a part of the universal human conscience taught 
by natural reason or as a custom among the people and secondly law 
as created by the fiat of a law maker as something which is to be obeyed 
not because it is just good or eternal but because it has been enacted 
by the State Both these conceptions are to be found among the specula 
tions of Hindu political philosophers 

The ethical conception of law as the dictate of conscience 1 e as jus 
naturale has a long tradition m Hindu thought In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad ” law is identical with truth and as powerful as the king It is 
of course the creation of God Brahman (God) we are told was not strong 
enough so he created still further the most excellent dharma There 
is nothing higher than the law Thenceforth even a weak man rules a 
stronger with the help of the law as with the help of a king Thus the 
law is what is called the truth And if a man declares what is truth they 
say he declares the law and if he declares the law they say he declares 

* Carlyle op cit Ip 235 G L Comme Folklore as an Historical Science (London 
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what is true Thus both are the same According to Apastamba 4 law 
is what is unanimously approved in all countries by men of Aryan society 
who have been properly obedient to their teachers and who are aged of 
subdued senses and neither given to avarice nor hypocrites In the Manu 
Samhita 23 again law is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the 
virtuous and the learned who are devoid of prejudices and passions 
Vasistha 28 and Baudhayana 27 also hold the view that law is the practice of 
the sistas 1 e those whose hearts are free from desire The Sistas or rsis 
1 e passionless and unavaricious persons of India are obviously analogous 
to the sages of Demosthenes In the Ydjhavalkya Smrti 28 law is defined 
as sadacara i e the practice or conduct of good men what seems pleasant 
or good to one s self and the desire that springs from mature consideration 
In the Vyavahara Darpana law is described as something eternal and self 
existent the kmg of kmgs far more powerful and right than they In 
these two definitions we have once more the Oriental counterpart of Greek 
Stoic Roman and Patristic conceptions of law as morality 

In Hindu analysis dharma came to be defined as positive law also 
The conception of law as rajnam ajna in Kautilya s language i e as com 
mand enforced by sanction finds dear expression in the writings of Narada 
Sukra and Jaimini In the Narada Smrti 22 we are informed that the per 
formance of duty having fallen into disuse positive law (vyavahara) has 
been introduced and that the king as superintending the law is known 
as danda dhara or wielder of danda the power to punish The sanction is 
definitely mentioned m the Sukra Nltisara 30 according to which the 
sovereign should categorically state m his command that he would surely 
destroy by severe punishment those offenders who after having heard his 
decrees would act contrary to them In order that the law may be seriously 
recognized as command Sukra stipulates that the greatest amount of 
publicity should be given to it For instance it is the duty of the sovereign 
to have the laws publicly announced by sounding the State drum 21 or have 
them inscribed in esplanades as written notices The documents embody 
ing these commands (sasana patra) are to bear the king s signature date 
etc 32 - Laws thus being promulgations of the State we read further m the 
Sukra Nitisara 83 that the king is the maker of the age the cause of time 
and of good and evil practices and that since the ruler is the dictator of 
virtues and vices people make it a point to practise that by which he is 
satisfied Besides as the law is upheld by sanction we can easily under 
stand why Sukra advises the sovereign to make use of his terrible weapon 34 
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in order to maintain the people each in his proper sphere The same idea 
of positive law is expressed by Jaimmi m the very definition of dharma 
The Mimamsa Sutra declares codandlaksano rtho dharmah ( Dharma is 
that desired object artha which is characterized by command codana) 
Jaimmi has also examined the reason why that which is determined by a 
command should be obligatory He analyses the reason as lying in the fact 
that the relation between the word of command and the purpose to which 
it is directed is eternally efficacious 

B DHARMA AS JUSTICE 

We have now to understand the doctrine of dharma as justice in its 
bearing on the theory of the State The dignity of justice has been declared 
by Manu 35 in the following terms If justice is violated it destroys the 
State if preserved it maintains the State Therefore justice should not be 
destroyed Such sentiments m the Manu Samhita could be bodily incor 
porated in the writings of a Jonas or an Alcuin of the ninth century and 
other mediaeval European theorists 36 with whom the maintenance of 
justice is the sine qua non of the State and kingship 

But what is justice? It is a very practical or pragmatic definition that 
the Hindu theorists offer According to Manu 37 justice consists m the 
application of law to the cases arising between the members of the State 
And that law is to be known from the customs and from the Smrtis 
( Institutes ) eg those of Gautama Yajnavalkya and others Justice as 
interpreted by Sukra 38 consists of two elements First it consists in a 
discrimination of the good from the bad (of course according to the laws) 
Secondly it has a utilitarian basis inasmuch as it is calculated to minister 
to the virtues of the rulers and the ruled and promote common weal The 
doctrine of dharma as justice is thus organically connected with the theory 
of the State as contrasted with the non State 

C DHARMA AS DUTY 

MStsya nydya is a condition m which duties are ml According to the 
Sdntiparvan men left to themselves tend even to persecute their mothers 
fathers the aged the teachers the guests and the preceptors 38 It is the 
fear of danda that brings about an order among men each man minding 
his own duty ( svadharma ) 40 This theory of svadharma (one s own duty) 
or My station and its duties as Bradley would put it has a political 
significance as well It has the sanction of the State behind it for says* 
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Manu 41 neither a father nor a teacher nor a friend nor a mother nor a 
wife nor a son nor a domestic priest should be left unpunished if they 
do not keep within their duties According to Sukra 42 also the people 
should be kept each in his proper sphere by a terrible use of the weapon 
of sovereignty 

Altogether then the doctrine of dharma in its entirety imparts to the 
State the character of an institution for the advancement of la civilite 
Kultur or culture The State elevates man out of the law of beasts by 
instituting legislation adjudication and the enforcement of duties The 
functions of the State are thus in keeping with the ideas involved in the 
doctrine of danda The State as a pedagogic or purgatorial or moral 
training institution is not merely a mamatva insuring \ instrument 1 e 
an ownership securing agency but a dharma promoting samuha (public 
association) 1 e lo stato etico of Redano the Rechtsstaat of Jellinek 1 e 
the Kulturstaat of Fichte or Hegel or the virtue State of Plato And 
herein the Hindu theory meets Aristotle s conception of the State as the 
means to the furtherance of the highest good of man 

THE DOCTRINE OF VARNASRAMA (CLASSES AND STAGES) 

In the matsya nyaya condition there is the praja or the people but no 
State because there is no danda to enforce dharma If the praja is not to 
remain ad infinitum an amorphous mass of selbst standig at-oms it must 
follow svadharma le the members of the society must perform their 
respective duties which as we have seen are really laws turned 
inside out The observance of these duties would necessarily imply the 
organization of the people into a unified State a samuha or a polls 

Now organizationally speaking prakrti or the members of a society 
naturally fall into economic and professional groups or classes the 
groupements professionals the so called castes of India These groups of 
the people or classes of members of the State are known as varnas classes lit 
colours probably designated after some typical (or hypothetical?) ethnic 
complexion Further from the standpoint of the individual we have to 
notice that people pass through well marked metabolistic or rather 
physiological stages eg infancy adolescence etc Similarly the stages of 
life in every person are called the alramas The total population with all 
the interests and problems of all its different groups and periods of life 
is then comprehended by the two categories varnas (classes) and asramas 
(stages ) 48 If therefore the people are to constitute a State every member 
of each of the varnas (no matter what their number and their occupations) 
must have to observe the Ordnung system or discipline ie perform the 
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duties (svadharma) of his station at each of the four 5 sramas or periods 
of life Thus the soldier at the front must do or die the young man 
while at school must practise continence the king must keep to the corona 
tion oath and so forth This is the doctrine of varnairama the counterpart 
of the Platonic correlation of virtue and status 

As soon as the people are organized into a State be it in any part 
of the world or in any epoch of history varnairama spontaneously emerges 
into being It is inconceivable m this theory that there should be a 
State and yet no varnasrama To say that the State has been bom 
and yet the various orders or classes of the people do not follow 
dharma would indeed be a contradicuon m terms a logical absurdity 
Svadharma (Recht) leads inevitably to varnairama ( Ordnung ) The two 
are relative terms In Koellreletter s terminology 14 der Rechtsstaat is at 
the same time der Ordnungsstaat They indicate coexistent phenomena in 
the social world In other words the doctrine of varnasrama is a corollary 
to that of dharma as duty varnairama is but svadharma writ large 

The non existence of varnairama is possible only under conditions of 
the non performance of duty Suppose the varnas do not follow dharma 
eg the soldier flies from the enemy in a cowardly manner the husband 
does not maintain the wife the judge encourages the fabrication of false 
evidence the king violates the samaya or compact with his subjects and so 
forth then according to Sukra 15 the offenders are to be rectified by the 
danda of the State This is the supreme moment for the exercise of aiivarya 
(sovereignty) and Staatsrason (interests or reasons of the State) Why, even 
the king is not immune from penalty Rather as Manu 4 * declares the 
settled rule where a common man would be fined one karsapana the 
king shall be fined one thousand Really a State is no State Unless it can 
enforce as duty the dharma that it has enacted as law This should be 
postulated in the irreducible minimum of the State s functions One can 
therefore easily understand with Kamandaka 47 why if dharma is violated 
by the members of the State there is bound to be a pralaya or dissolution 
of the world Verily with the extinction of varnasrama there is a reversion 
to matsyanyaya The violation of svadharma and of varnairama brings 
back the state of nature and the State automatically ceases to exist 

Varnairama though obviously an ethnico economic and a soao 
pedagogic term is thus fundamentally a political concept It is an indis 
pensable category in an organic theory of the State It is identical with 
rostra from the demographic (praja or population) aspect The doctrine of 
varnairama is therefore the doctrine of rostra minus the doctrine of 

u Deutsches Verfassungsrccht (Berlin 1935) pp 115 
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ownership and further the doctrine of dharma (as law and duty) applied 
to the total prakrti (or members of the State) coincides with the doctrine 
of classes and stages The doctrine of varnasrama then is clearly an integral 
part in a consistent philosophy of politics 


THE DOCTRINE OF MANDALA (GEOPOLITICAL SI HERE) 

The conception of external aikiarya (sovereignty) was well established 
m the Hindu philosophy of the State The Hindu thinkers not only 
analysed sovereignty with regard to the constituent elements m a single 
State they realized also that sovereignty is not complete unless it is external 
as well as internal that is unless the State can exerase its internal authority 
unobstructed by and independently of other States The doctrine of 
independence (svarajya aparadhinatva ) implied in this conception of 
external sovereignty was obviously the foundation of the theory of the 
State in relation to other States And it gave rise to certain categories of 
droit des gens or jus gentium 1 e right of the people which normally 
influenced Hindu political thinking from at least the fourth century b c 
These concepts can more or less be grouped under the doctrine of 
mandala 1 e sphere or circle (of influence mterests ambitions enterprise 
and the like) Using the expression of Karl Haushofer one may describe 
this mandala as a complex of geopolitical relations 48 le all those 
situations relating to boundaries and the contacts with foreign races which 
every statesman must carefully attend to 

This doctrine of mandala underlying as it does the Hindu idea of the 
balance of power pervades the entire speculation on the subject of inter 
national relations It is hinted at by Sukra 49 and referred to by Manu 50 
Kamandaka has devoted Chapter VIII entirely to the topic It has been 
exhaustively treated by Kautilya 81 We are not concerned here with the 
doctrine as such we shall only study it in its bearing on the theory of 
sovereignty 

First then m regard to the doctrine of vijiglsu (the aspirant to 
conquest) According to Kautilya it is the ambition of each State to acquire 
strength and happiness for the people The elan vital (fundamental urge) 
of a ruler in Kamandaka s conception also lies m the aspiration to 
conquer 52 The king says he should establish m himself the nab hi (or 
centre of gravity) of a system He should become the lord of a mandala 
It is part of his duty to try to have a full sphere around him just as the 
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moon is encircled by a complete orb The full sphere is of course the 
circle of States related to the aspirant to conquest as allies enemies and 
neutrals Perpetual preparedness must therefore be the first postulate of 
Realpolitik in Hindu theory One should be ever ready with danda (the 
mailed fist ) declares Manu 53 quite seriously should always have one s 
might m evidence and polic es well guarded as also be ever on the look 
out for the enemy s holes Further one should bring to subjection all 
those elements that are obstacles to the career of triumph 

The rationale of this preparedness is very simple indeed It is as 
elemental as human blood itself It goes without question in the 
Sukra Nitisara u that all rulers are unfriendly nay they aie secret enemies 
to those who are rising vigorous virtuous and powerful Further in 
Hindu political philosophy the essence of foreign politics lies only in the 
conflicting relations or rivalries of the peoples What wonder in this? asks 
Sukra and his solution is given in another query which carries its own 
answer viz Are not the rulers covetous of territory? Such being the 
data of international psychology Kamandaka 55 frankly suggests that m 
order to do away with one s enemies their kith and km should be employed 
whenever possible For is not poison counteracted by poison diamond cut 
by diamond and the elephant subdued by the elephant? Fishes again 
swallow fishes similarly relatives The Ramayana is cited in the 
Kamandakiya Nitisara for a corresponding precedent in diplomatic tactics 
The fact is well known that m order to overthrow Ravana his brother 
BibhTsana was exploited by Rama 

The theorists who propounded the cult of vijigisu would have been 
m good company with the philosophers of ancient Greece In Aristotle s 
postulate of natural slaves natural masters natural wars and so forth 
the writers of Nlti sastras 'could easily find a place for the natural 
aspirations natural allies and natural enemies of their doctrine of 
mandala The Pohtica assumes that the barbarians or non Greeks 
were intended by nature to be slaves 36 and ruled by the Greeks And since 
slaves are property hke other things warfare with the object of making 
slaves and thus acquiring wealth is a legitimate and naturally just occupa 
tion 57 The opinions adumbrated m the Niti Sastras are m any case neither 
exclusively Oriental nor exclusively mediaeval or primitive Nor need 
they be dubbed exdusuively Machiavellian For has not the Prince 
furnished the fundamental logic of statesmen from the Athenian Pericles 
and Macedonian Philip down to the Mettemichs Bismarcks and Cavours 
of our own times? It is on such considerations that like Machiavellism 
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the doctrine of vijtgisu maintains its legitimate place m a theory of inter 
national relations It provides an unvarnished statement of the only 
hypothesis namely that of Staatsrason which can satisfactorily explain the 
innate militarism that the human world inherits from beasts and birds 

Let us now examine the other aspects of the doctrine of mandala 
The proper study of the vijtgisu is according to the Manu Samhita 8 his 
own and his enemy s spheres — the politics of his boundanes And how 
are these spheres located in his imagination? Sukra 9 gives a brief 
summary of the investigations of the aspirant to conquest as to the balance 
of forces or conjuncture of circumstances with a view to the next war 
We are told that the enemies dimmish in impoitance according as they 
are remote from the centre of the sphere Fust to be dreaded by the 
vijtgisu are those who are situated around or very near to his own State 
then those who live farther away and so on With the remoteness of 
location enmity hatred or rivalry naturally declines Whether a State is 
to be treated as mimical indifferent or friendly depends per se on its 
propinquity or distance The Sukra Nitisara™ gives anothei order m 
which the States may be distributed According to this computation first 
are situated the enemies then come the friends next the neutrals and the 
most remote on all sides are the enemies again 

These are the elementary pi maples of international dealings of which 
elaborate accounts are given m the writings of Kautilya and Kamandaka 
The theory holds that there is a hypothetical tug of war always being fought 
between the vijtgisu and his an (the enem>) These two are the com 
batants or belligerents Along with these are to be counted another two 
States in order to furnish a logical completeness to the hypothesis The 
quartet consists of the following members 61 (1) The vijtgisu the aspirant 
to conquest eg an Alexander bent on conquering (2) The an (the 
enemy) the one who is situated anywhere immediately on the arcum 
ference of the aspirants territory (3) The madhyama (the media toiv 
middling or medium power State) the one located close to the aspirant 
and his enemy and capable of helping both the belligerents whether 
united or disunited or of resisting either of them individually (4) The 
udasma (the towering or the highest State) the one (situated beyond the 
first three) very powerful and capable of helping the aspirant the enemv 
and the madhyama together or individually or resisting any of them 
individually These four states then constitute the smallest unit or inter 
national grouping — the geopolitical complex so to say From the 
standpoint of the vijigtsu all other States are either his own allies or the 
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allies of his enemy Such States are held to be eight m number according 
to the hypothesis How now is the aspirant to select his own allies from 
the crowd? He need only study the geogiaphical position of these States 
with reference to the belligerents i e to himself and to his enemy 

The madhyama (the middling) and the udasina (the highest) may be 
neglected by the aspirant to conquest for the time being in his calculation 
of the possible array of forces directly allied or inimical to his career of 
conquest The two belligerents with the eight others (divided in equal 
proportion as their allies m potentia) are then located m the following 
order of entente cordiale by Kamandaka 82 and Kautilya 83 The aspirant 
occupies of course the hypothetical centre Next to his front is the 
enemy Now we have to calculate frontwards and rearwards Next to 
the enemy is situated (1) the aspirant s ally next to that is (2) the enemy s 
ally next (3) the ally of the aspirants ally and last (4) the ally of the 
enemy s ally Rearwards from the aspirant First is situated (1) the rear 
ward enemy next is (2) the rearward ally then comes (3) the ally of the 
rearward enemy and last (4) the ally of the rearwaid ally In this scheme 
we have the geometry or formal morphology of soziale Beziehungen (social 
stringing) from the international standpoint 

It is to be observed that the doctrine of mandala as developed by the 
Hindu philosophers is geopolitically too naive and elementary because 
the only factor that has been considered is the geographical propinquity or 
distance They have considered neither the race (or blood) question noi 
the religious linguistic or other cultural foices nor of course the economic 
factors And yet this almost puerile looking one sided geometry of dip 
lomatic planning possesses a profound importance m political speculations 
as well as applied politics 

Be that as it may we have to observe that the group of ten States or a 
decennium constitutes one complete mandala The vijigisu is the centre 
of gravity of this sphere Now each State can have the same legitimate 
aspiration that is each can be fired by the same ambition to form and 
figure out a sphere of its own The inevitable result is a conflict of interests 
a pandemonium of the aspirants to conquest united in discord The problem 
of statesmen in each State is to find out the methods of neutralizing the 
policies of others by exploiting the enemies of its nvals m its own interests 
The doctrine of mandala thus makes of Nitisastia or political scien ce 
essentially a science of enmity hatred espionage and intrigue as under 
stood by Schmidt and Spengler and an art of the thousand and one methods 
of preparedness for the next war 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SARVABHAUMA (WORLD SOVEREIGN) 

The Hindu theory of sovereignty did not stop however at the doctrine 
of a universal matsya nyaya 1 e of a world m which each State was at war 
with all It generated also the concept of universal peace through the 
establishment of a Weltherrschaft (world monarchy) as m the Fiench 
chauvinist Pierre Dubois s De Recuperazione Terre Sancte (1307) or m the 
Italian mystic patriot Dante s De Monorchia 61 The doctrine of mandala 
as a centrifugal force was counteracted by the centripetal tendencies of the 
doctrine of sdrvabhauma (the ruler over the whole earth) In this theory 
of the world State we are presented with the concept of what may be called 
Pax Sarvabhaumica Monarchy at its highest we read in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana 05 should have an empire extending right up to the natural 
boundaries it should be territorially all embracing up to the very enda 
uninterrupted and should constitute and establish one State and adminis 
tration up to the seas In their geopolitical planning the ancient theorists 
were evidently thinking of the Indian continent as identical with the entire 
world 

Hindu political thought produced several other categories to express 
the same idea of the world State or universal sovereignty We have first 
the doctune of cakravartm It indicates that the cakra or wheel of the 
State chariot rolls everywhere without obstruction The wheel is the symbol 
of sovereignty It is this conception of a political dominion of a secular 
overlordship that is employed metaphorically with a spiritual, significance 
m the conception of the Lord Buddha as cakravartm A king I am Sela 
says the Buddha using the language of his contemporary imperialists the 
king supreme of righteousness The royal chariot wheel m righteousness do I 
set rolling — that wheel which no one can turn back 08 

Secondly we have the doctrine of sdrvabhauma expressed m the more 
popular and conventional conception of samrdj The Mahabharata for 
instance uses this category in order to convey the idea of a world dominion 
There are rajas (kmgs) m every home (State) doing what they like we 
read in the Sabhaparvan but they have not attained to the rank of samrdj 
for that title is hard to win 87 And this rank is at last won by Yudhisthira 
who would thus be the Veltro of Dante s Divine Comedy so to say 

Another category in which the doctrine of sarvabhauma is manifest is 
that of cdturanta of which Kautilya 68 availed himself in order to establish 
his ideal of imperial nationalism The caturanta State is that whose 
authority extends up to the remotest antas (limits) of the catur (four) 
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quaiters The ruler of such a State enjoys the whole earth with none to 
challenge his might In the Arthasastra he is known also as cakravartin 
for the territory of such a caturanta is called cakravarti ksetra (dominion 
of a cakravartin) 

The sarvabhauma cakravartin samraj or caturanta of Hindu political 
theory is identical with the domtnus omnium or lord of universitas quoedum 
in Bartolus s terminology 68 the hwangti of the Chinese 70 He is the monarch 
of all he surveys He rules a State whose limits extend from sea to sea 
(asamudiaksitisa) and his chariots have free passage up to the skies ( anaka 
ratha vartman) as Kalidasa the Virgil of India puts it m hts Raghuvamsa 
The pietensions of the doctrine of sdrvabhuma thus beai close analogy with 
the universal authority claimed by Pope Hildebrand (c 1075) for the Papacy 
or with that rival conception of his opponents the Ghibellme imperialism 
of the German Hohenstaufens Herein is to be perceived the Hindu 
counteipart of the doctrine albeit from the monarchical angle of a single 
State foi the entire humanity the futurist version of which has embodied 
itself from time to time in diverse forms — in the visions of permanent peace 
oi m the pious wishes for a parliament of man or for the League of Nations 
or foi its antithesis the communist 1 hird International of the proletarian 
•world 

The doctrine of sarvabhauma does not stand alone m Hindu political 
philosophy It is backed by several other concepts •which may be regarded 
as its logical feeders First is the concept of the gradation of rulers in the 
scale of aisvarya (sovereignty) 71 This concept of a scale of nationalities 
or a rank of States as first class powers or great powers and small nations 
or the like according to income and title is essentially lmked m Hindu 
theory to the concept of political yajhas sacrifices and rituals which are 
fully dcscubed m the Brahmanas The Go pat ha Brdhmana 72 says that 
Piajapati became rajan by the rdjasuya sacrifice samraj by the vajapeya 
svaraj by the asvamedha virdj by the purusamedha and so forth According 
to the Satapatha Brdhmana 73 again the office of the king is lower and that 
of the emperor is higher and therefore one becomes a king by performing 
the rdjasuya and an emperor through the vajapeya But the rajasuya is 
known to be the highest sacrifice in the Taittinya Brdhmana 4 which lays 
down that it can be performed only by universal monarchs exercising sover 
eignty over a large number of princes as the lords of an imperial federation 
The Aitareya Brdhmana 73 also says that by virtue of the rajasuya Janamejaya 
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Saryati and ten other rulers subdued the earth and became paramount 
sovereigns In the Apastamba Srauta Sutra 76 however asvamedha the 
sacrifice m which a horse is the victim offered possesses the greatest dignity 
for it can be performed only by a sarvabhauma (the ruler of the whole 
earth) 

It is obvious that authorities differ as to the relative importance of the 
political sacrifices but all are united m the conception that the rituals have 
obviously a State value and that it is the greatest power or the largest 
nationality alone that is entitled to the highest sacrifice (be it the rdjasuya 
or the asvamedha or any other) The concept of yajna like that of the 
scale of the States is therefore an important element in the theory of 
Weltherrschaft world monarchy or federated universe embodied in the doc 
trine of sarvabhauma 

Last but not least in importance as a foundation for the doctrine of 
sarvabhauma is the concept of diguijaya or conquest of the quarters of 
which the Aitareya Brahmana ,r speaks A natural concomitant of it is the 
idea that the sarvabhauma has all the other rulers related to him not as 
to the vijigtsu of a mandala 1 e not as to the ambitious storm cep re of an 
international complex of geopolitical relations but bound as to a raja raja 
or king of kings to whom allegiance is due as overlord With the rise of 
the sarvabhauma the mandala necessarily disappears The old order of 
the enemy and the other States has vanished the new order of the world 
State has arisen An epoch of universal peace has replaced the age of warring 
nationalities conflicting ententes armed neutralities militant attitudes and 
geopolitically planned economies The doctrine of sarvabhauma as the 
concept of federal nationalism imperial federation or the universe State 
is thus the keystone m the arch of the Hindu theory of sovereignty The 
message of Pax Sarvabhaumica in other words the doctrine of world unity 
and mternational concord is the final contribution of the NTti 3 astras to the 
understanding of the State and of Hindu philosophy to the political science 
of mankind 


LAISSEZ FAIRE -AND UNIFICATION 

It should not be surmised that strong centripetal forces were wanting 
in India From Sanskrit and Pali sources we learn that the conception of 
federation de l empire was the permanent source of inspiration to all 
aspirants ( vijigtsu ) to the position of the cakravartm or the sarvabhauma 
1 e the dommus omnium of Bartolus And more than one Indian Napoleon 
succeeded m giving a unified administration financial as well as judicial 
to extensive provinces in Hindustan Organization in India under the 
' XX 1 I VIII 4 1 
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j aruabhauma or cakravartm emperors was no less thorough than in China 
under the Manchus The census department of the Maurya empire as 
described by Megasthenes and Kautilya was a permanent institution It 
numbered the whole population as also the entire live stock both rural and 
urban Causes of immigration and emigration were found out The 
managers of charitable institutions were required to send information to 
the census officers Merchants artisans physicians etc had also to make 
reports to the officers in charge of the capital regarding people violating 
the laws of commerce sanitation etc The centralization manifest m the 
collection of vital statistics marked every department of governmental 
machinery The central government bestowed attention upon the question 
of migation even in the most remote provinces lor instance Gimar is 
situated close to the Arabian Sea at a distance of at least 1000 miles from 
the Maurya capital (Pataliputra on the Gang! in eastern India the site 
of modern Patna) but the needs of the local farmers did not escape the 
imperial notice It is an open question if imperialism was ever more 
effective in any period of European history Candiaguptas and Asokas 
highest court of judicature might have served to be the model for the 
Parlement of Pans first organized in the thirteenth century by Louis IX 
The judicial hieraichy of the traditional law books was equally well central 
lzed A case tried m the village assembly goes on appeal to the city court 
as we read m the Narada Smrti u and the one tried in the city court goes 
on appeal to the king 

But communication conveyance transmission of messages transfer of 
officers etc howsoevei efficiently managed could not by any means cope 
with the aiea and the population except for shoit periods under masterful 
orgamzeis The absolute limit of imperialism was offered by the extent 
of territory and similar natural hindrances Even the best conceived 
organs of unification could not under the circumstances permanently 
withstand the tendencies to centrifugal disruption No political organism 
of a tolerably large size could therefore possibly enduie either in the East 
or m the West It is not a special vice of the Orient as has been alleged 
that the empires were ephemeral and that the kingdoms were m a state 
of nature Rather on the basis of comparative history it has to be 
admitted that if the territorial limits and the duration of effective impc 
nalism be carefully remembered the Oriental admmistiators would not 
Meld the palm either to the Romans or to the Tranks and the Hapsburgs 
who prolonged the continuity of the Augustan empire by a legal fiction 

A consolidated empire worthy of the name 1 e one in which influences 
radiate from a common centre as the sun of the administrative system 
I ll 
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could not be a normal phenomenon anywhere on earth before the era 
of steam and the industrial revolution It is this fundamental influence 
of physics on politics that more than any other single cause forced the 
ancient and mediaeval empires of the world to remain but bundles of 
states loose conglomerations of. almost independent nationalities Stouten 
bunden cemented With the dilutest mixture of political blood 

Regional independence was thus the very life of that geopolitical 
system in Asia as in Europe It was the privilege into which the provincial 
governors the Markgrafen the local chiefs and the aldermen of rural 
communes were born Their dependence on their immediate superior 
consisted chiefly m payment of the annual tribute and in occasional militarv 
service They had to be practically let alone m their own platoons 
Even the strongest universal monarchs such as Shi Hwang ti Han Wu ti 
Tang Taitsung Manchu Kanghi Candragupta Maurya Samudragupta 
Akbar and Sivaji could not but have recourse to a general policy of laisse «. 
faire specially m view of the fact that each of them had to administer a 
territory greater in size than the Napoleonic empire at its height 

It is already clear at any rate that the nineteenth century generaliza 
tion about the Orient as the land exclusively of despotism and as the only 
home of despotism must be abandoned by students of political science 
and sociology It is high time therefore that comparative politics so far 
as the parallel study of Asian and Eur American institutions and theories 
is considered should be rescued from the elementary and unscientific is 
well as m many instances unfair notions prevalent since the days of Maine 
and Max Muller What is required is first a more intensive study of 
the Orient and secondly a more honest presentation of Occidental laws 
and constitutions from Lycurgus and Solon to Frederick the Great and 
the successors of Louis XIV In other words political science and sociol 
ogy are eminently m need of a reform in the comparative method itself 
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THE TIRU K RURAL 


A SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS 

I F Indian culture is different from that in any other Aryan country in 
the world it must be traced largely to the influence of Dravidian 
civilization m India In the South we have m manners social orgamza 
tion religious forms and ceremonies and literature something out of 
which we can infer what this Dravidian basis was There are a few Tamil 
literary compositions of a very old date which give us an insight into this 
material The Tiruk Rural of Tiruvalluvar is one of such books 
Scholars place it m the first century b c 

The Rural is in many senses a remarkable work It is a masterpiece 
of brevity and is m point alike of content and form without parallel 
It consists of one thousand three hundred and thirty couplets strung 
together to form three Books dealing respectively with the first three 
purusarthas (objects which govern mens action) namely dharma (duty) 
artha (wealth) and kama (enjoyment) The last of the purusarthas 
namely moksa (liberation) according to the Hindu mind is the final 
beatific and timeless state of the enfranchised soul and it is not suscepti 
ble of approach through mere mental processes or literary effort hence 
the great author saint preferred so it would seem not to treat of it 
m the Rural but to be content with prescribing the attributes of a 
good life 

Of the three Books of the Rural the first is perhaps the most widely 
known and appreciated work m Tamil literature It deals with mans 
dharma that is with the duties of man both as a householder and as an 
ascetic The second Book deals with policy m worldly affairs It is not 
so widely read as the first but it is full of interest for the scholar and the 
historian The third Book is a vigorous plea for purity of mind and 
uttemess of devotion in love between man and woman 

This essay is confined to a brief exposition of the second Book That 
the great moralist should have sought to preach eternal dharma seems 
natural enough The second Book however shows that the moralist poet 
was not a mere unpractical visionary unused to the ways of the world but 
had a deep insight into human nature and was possessed of great practical 
wisdom The seventy chapters of that Book lay down with characteristic 
terseness the principles that should govern the conduct of wise and good 
pien m the affairs of the world Some chapters are particularly addressed 
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to princes and those around them while others are applicable to all persons 
engaged in secular affairs 

The poet begins by laying down the six essentials of a prosperous 
State viz an adequate army an industrious people ample food resources 
wise and alert ministers alliance with foreign powers and dependable 
fortifications 1 The ideal ruler says the poet is the warrior who possesses 
m unfailing measure fearlessness libeiality wisdom and enthusiasm in 
action 2 He never swerves from dharma He will not allow his military 
honour to be sullied 3 The wise prince thinks well before resolving on 
action but having decided on a particular course he does not hesitate 
and he never mistimes He chooses his executn e with circumspection 
not by affection but by exacting standards 4 

Loyalty a discriminating mind clearheadedness and freedom from 
the lure of property — these are the essential qualifications prescribed for 
the executive but the true touchstone for distinguishing the qualified from 
the unqualified is conduct 3 The poet would have the king transfer full 
responsibility once he has fixed upon a man for he says that one cannot 
get the full value of a man unless one trusts him completely® One of 
Tiruvalluvar s aphorisms states that those who are not vigilant can never 
attain greatness — a piece of advice useful to all and not only to princes 
and applicable to the problems of moral conduct as much as to worldly 
affairs 7 The ideal king accepts without question the supremacy of the 
moral law and avoids at all times action not m accordance with it The 
whole world will be at his feet if his rule be just because he is well beloved 
of his people m accordance with whose just wishes he governs 8 

The poets prescriptions are not for kings and princes only mans 
activities m every sphere constitute his theme and there is literally no 
aspect of human life that has not come into his ken Truly is the Rural 
a veritable treasure house from which all may benefit One can only 
gasp in reverence and wonderment at the authors amazing grasp of the 
essentials of ordered life Look at this one on resoluteness Real wealth 
is the will to action without it riches are worthless * Or again An 
aspiring mind is the quality of manhood lacking it men are but trees 10 
Perhaps there is nothing so full of hope for man as the couplet which says 
that even if through misfortune the object aimed at is not attained the 
effort pays its own wages that is honest effort is its own reward Every 
hone t endeavour raises one a step further m the evolution of the soul 11 

Rural 89 1 Ibid. 89 2 Ibid 89 4 
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The poet adjures man not to be arrogant in success nor pitifully grieve 
when fortune frowns Not to lose oneself in pride and joy over good 
fortune is the means whereby strength is acquired to face misfortune — 
perhaps a more positive philosophy than what the Gita teaches 12 The 
extreme practicality which Tiruvalluvar combines with his unsurpassed 
idealism is illustrated by the following Do not do that which you better 
sense tells you that you may afterwards regret But if you have done such 
a thing it is well that you at least refrain from such folly again 13 

The historian and the scholar will find plenty of material m the 
Rural from which to reconstruct the political life of the 1 amil community 
in Tiruvalluvar s time The emphasis on the art of persuasive speech 
shows that decisions were taken after debate m assemblies Never speak 
over the head of the audience Before an assembly of seniors restrain 
yourself and avoid preceding them with your speech What makes a 
counsellor invincible m debate is a convincirfg style a good memory and 
courage that is the absence of nervousness These are some of the tips 
offered for the debater tips obviously of undeniable value even according 
i to modern standards 14 No discussion of this part of the Rural can be 
complete unless a reference is made to Tiruvalluvar s aphorism concerning 
the exchequer Wealth gives worth even to worthless men If acqmred 
through righteous means wealth leads to dharma but if obtained without 
compassion and love it benefits neither the giver nor the acquirer 
Applied to the king this condemns cruel exactions Besides the fraction 
often stated as one sixth that is levied as a tax by the king on income, 
the following belong to the royal coffers Ownerless property such as 
treasure trove and escheat transit duties on imports and what is gained 
in war 15 

The Rural is of inestimable value to those whose work keeps them 
near kings One is strongly reminded of Bacon — who incidentally came 
manv centuries after Tiruvalluvar — when reading the chapter entitled the 
Dangers of the Palace Not too far nor too near like one who warms 
himself in front of a fire — that is how one should conduct oneself before 
the great Do not presume on the familiarity born of long connection and 
never act contrary to etiquette says the poet to the courtier aiming at 
success 13 Do we need more striking proof of the poets shrewd under 
standing of human nature? One more sample of the wisdom of Tiru 
valluvar He poses the question What is knowledge? and answers thus 
m ten verses Knowledge is the fortification that enemies cannot destroy 
and is the ultimate impregnable defence It controls thought and conduct 

1 Ibid. 63 Ibid 66 5 
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and keeps them both from evil It is what enables one to understand the 
true import of things and not to be misled by the circumstances in which 
they appear It befriends the world by fostering a spirit of equanimity 
The man of true knowledge understands how the world moves and moves 
accordingly Knowing beforehand what will befall he acts sensibly so as 
to avoid grief He fears what is truly to be feared and refrains from it 
A discriminating mind is the greatest of possessions and without it wealth 
is poverty ir 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS 

A few extracts may serve to help the reader to appraise this ancient 
Tamil book 

Do not choose men who have no relatives Having no social ties 
they do not fear social blame and are therefore not to be depended on 18 

Entrust work to men only after testing them But after they have 
been so appointed accept their service without distrust It is wrong to 
choose men without care and equally wrong to distrust men whom you 
have chosen 1 * 

It is not a matter for blame but it is rather the duty of a king who 
should protect his subjects against external foes and look after their 
welfare that he should be severe with those who are found to offend against 
the law 80 

Capital punishment for grievous offences is like the weeding of fields 
necessary for the protection of the crops 31 

It is only those who have not learnt to speak well and briefly that 
indulge m much speaking 23 

Anyone may announce a plan but it is only exceptional men who 
are able to carry out their plans to fulfilment 38 

Some men there are in whom an ummposmg appearance is coupled 
with great strength of mind and action like the little axle pins that keep 
the wheels of a great chariot m place Appearances deceive Do not 
judge men by the insignificance of their external form 38 

Plan with a dear brain and when once you have decided and launched 
on an undertaking be firm and unmoved by difficulties and avoid 
dilatormess in action 38 

Good men s friendship is like the beauty of a good book It does not 
lose its freshness but gives increased pleasure every day just as with 
deeper study one derives enhanced pleasure from a book 38 
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Perhaps two of the most beautiful verses in the Kural are these 
Friendship is not for pleasant laughter but for harsh advice promptly 
to be given when one swerves from the right path 27 

True friendship is that which comes swiftly to the rescue in the hour 
of trouble e\en as the hand goes instinctively to hold the dress when it 
chances to slip down in company 28 (The emotion of love should approxi 
mate to the reflex action of the nerves ) 

The identity of feelings makes friendship it is needless to meet often 
or be long together 1 e neither place nor time counts for much but the 
union of feelings does 28 

Do not think thoughts that damp enthusiasm Do not befriend those 
who weaken you in difficult situations 30 

It is a gam by itself if one gets away from the friendship of fools 1 
There are some who seek to befriend you at home and in private but 
\vho attack your fair name on public occasions Avoid all advances on the 
part of such people 32 (Politics must have been fairly advanced to bring 
out the need for such advice ) 

Learning and culture have no effect on hatred They do not help to 
remove enmity (How true!) The mind has a capacity for dividing itself 
into compartments so that unreasoned hatred persists along with learning 
and philosophy 33 

Bad character is more indecent than any part of the body It is folly 
to imagine that by wrapping oneself in clothes one has covered one s 
mdecency when the greater indecency of a bad character is still exposed 34 
If you have no allies and are faced with two enemies immediately 
become reconciled with one of them and make him a fast friend 35 

When you are down m luck make neither friends nor foes be neutral 
even as regards those whom you have found reason either to trust or to 
distrust 36 

To show reason to one who is drunk is like, holding a light to search 
for a man who is drowned in deep water that is to say the light of reason 
cannot pierce the darkness of a drunkards mind The poison has bereft 
him of the power of response to reason 37 

Gambling even if you win is a thing to be avoided Such winning 
is like a fsh swallowing the hook 38 

To those who cannot laugh this big world is all darkness even during 
the day l e joy is the light that lightens the world 39 
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It is the men of valour who bear the responsibility of the man y not 
only m the battlefield but m peace also wherein the braver and more 
capable members take upon themselves the burden of working for the 
community 40 

The man who makes up his mind to reform his community must be 
prepared for unmitigated suffering and give up his whole earthly existence 
to it He must look upon his body as a receptacle to hold griefs and 
sufferings for the benefit of others 41 

All reform is built on the consecrated suffering of the reformers That 
sorrow is the only immediate reward of public service or rathei that 
suffering is the way of service is recognized here in a remarkaole manner 



34 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 

INTRODUCTORY 

T HE most salient feature of Indian social tradition or cultural history 
is its long and unbroken continuity No country in the West has a 
similar tradition In the East China and Japan alone possess it India has 
received peoples from outside for thousands of years but this agelong 
contact of varied cultures has never resulted m a conflict so 
severe that one culture attained survival by the complete anni 
hilation or suppression of the others A cultural compromise was always 
effected between the old and indigenous on the one hand and the new 
and foreign on the other so that elements of all the cultures have survived 
in the resultant tradition This process was helped by polytheism and its 
logical concomitant — an attitude of tolerance towards other gods other 
creeds and other customs 

The peculiarities of the cultural process m India are responsible for the 
relative importance which different social institutions have for the life of 
the individual Because of infinite variety in the patterns of social mstitu 
tions and an almost complete lack of a central agency of social control 
either m the shape of political power or a well-organized church the 
institutions of the family have been strengthened beyond all others and 
the sentiments relating to family life have become all powerful By the 
family is generally meant the extended family where kinship is reckoned 
through the blood bond and marital connection The institution next m 
importance is the caste system which is an extension of the principle of the 
blood bond and marriage relationship but leads also to the civic unit of the 
village and is thus a link between the familial and the regional principles 
of social grouping The village is the basic civic unit m which the famil y 
and caste function as representing hereditary ownership of land and of 
certain types of work for the community from times immemorial Villages 
have been grouped into certain natural regions which were also the regions 
beyond which marriages were generally not allowed These regions were 
again grouped into bigger cultural and linguistic regions The folk con 
sciousness was alive to the cultural unity of the linguistic regions from about 
the ninth century and in some cases even earlier And above all these 
there has always been a keen sense of the cultural heritage and unity of the 
whole of India The sacred places which pilgrims should visit have been 
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enumerated for the last fifteen hundred years and they all he within the 
geographical limits of India and extend from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin and Gauhati m Assam to Dwaraka m the west 

THE INSTITU1ION OF THE FAMILY 

In Indian social evolution the family has always meant the joint family 
made up of many generations of collateral relatives living under one roof 
and sharing a common heritage In the North such a family is patriarchal 
in the extreme south west it is matriarchal and between these geographical 
and cultural extremities are to be seen all variations leading from one type 
to the other 

Among people living in the foot hills of the Himalayas m the region 
of Jaunsar and Bewar the prevalent pattern is that of the joint patriarchal 
family These people call themselves Ksatriyas profess the Hindu religion 
and worship Hindu gods They are mentioned in the Mahabharata as the 
Khasas The joint family is made up of all brothers and their children 
living together The eldest brother is the head of the family holds the 
family lands is responsible for feeding and clothing the family and expects 
and gets obedience from all The wife of the eldest brother becomes 
automatically the wife of all the other brothers The land belongs to all 
but is held by the eldest and is never divided The children are assigned 
to different brothers by a convention that the eldest child belongs to the 
eldest brother the second to the next and so on 

Hindu tradition relates that before the time of the great lawgiver 
Manu inheritance in property and succession to office vested solely in the 
eldest son There are certain passages m the Rg Veda and the Atharva Veda 
which refer to the act of a younger brother s marrying before an elder one 
as a great sin on the part of all the members of the family These would 
therefore suggest that the eldest son not only alone inherited the property 
and succeeded to the office of his father but that he also had alone the right 
to marry first 

South of the Himalayan range the whole of the river system fed by 
the Himalayas comprises a region where languages derived from Sanskrit 
are spoken and where patriarchal institutions prevail In the Punjab Sind 
Delhi Uttar Pradesh Bihar Bengal and parts of Orissa the family pattern 
is that of a patriarchal patrilocal joint family The property is held jointly 
by the male descendants of a common ancestor but in this the ownership 
of each living male and even of unborn heirs is recognized and elaborate 
rules of succession and partition exist for the eventuality of a split in the 
family Each male has his own independent wife or wives Within a big 
household every child knows his own father and mother, though kinship 
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terminology and certain customary behaviours point to an ancient usage 
similar to that of the Khasas In this v\ hole region a woman is not allowed 
to speak with the elder brother of her husband she must not uncover her 
head before him In Bengal a man may not enter the inner apartments 
of the house if the wife of the younger brother is alone there On the 
other hand the relations of a woman with the younger brother of her 
husband are of complete familiarity In modem times this relationship is 
depicted as that between elder sister and younger brother or between mother 
and son But folk songs and proverbs and older literature leave no doubt at 
all that the relationship was that between lovers In the whole of this 
region children of father s brother or sister and mother s brother or sister 
are called brothers and sisteis and marriage among them is strictly pro 
hibited It is customary among certain castes to avoid altogether the 
marriage of a boy or girl in the family bearing the gotra of their maternal 
uncle s family This avoidance of the maternal uncle s gotra (clan among 
the non Brahmanas) is a peculiaiity of the northern plains Thus the present 
family institution marriage practices kinship systems and terms taboos and 
familiar relationship all point to a patriarchal svstem with junior levirate 
as the starting point in the near past and perhaps fraternal polyandry and 
patriarchal household m the distant past 

The region south of the northern plains comprises Raj pu tana 
Kathiawar Gujarat the central highlands of the broken Vindhya range and 
the forest belt with its western extension m the Aravali and Satpura and 
eastern extension m the Chattisgarh plateau old Baster State and Sironcha 
hills This region is a physical and cultural barrier between the North 
and South though great and historically important corridors of migrations 
exist which have carried people from the North to the South and vice 
versa 1 his is also a region for the cultural isolation and preservation 
for primitive peoples and lastly it is a region of culture contact One 
finds here the purely northern cultural pattern existing side by side 
with the purely southern and m a majority of cases a blend of the North 
and South 

In Rajputana Gujarat and Kathiawar the predominant pattern for 
family institutions and marriage is that of the northern plains The kinship 
terminology is analogous to that of the North with the same behaviour pat 
tern for a woman and her husband s younger brother Folk songs folk tales 
and proverbs make clear the sexual implications of this relationship though 
today among the majority of castes sexual licence between these two relatives 
is frowned upon and a widow s marriage with her younger brother in law is 
not allowed There are however castes which allow such a marriage and a 
Gujarati word diyer vatu exists for such a relationship Thus the region 
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daughter is not customary The marriage of a widow with the younger 
brother of the husband is not allowed Distinct terms for husband s elder 
and ) oungei brothers are found in mediaeval liteiature but in modern times 
the distinction has vanished The terms used for husbands brother are 
the gamp as those for a cross cousin Husbands sister and brothers wife 
become almost interchangeable terms while the terms for mother in law 
and father s sister or mother s brother s wife and father m law and mother s 
brothei are identical The whole teiminology suggests a dual organization 
which would arise if a group of families exchanged daughters for genera 
tions This does happen m some cases but m a majority of cases such a 
close inbreeding does hot take place In the folk song and fqlk tale the 
maternal uncle plays a very great role The brother sister relationship 
which is sung in all folk songs in India receives a peculiar meaning mas 
much as these comrades of childhood separated by the marriage of the 
sister are united again by the marriage of their children Succession m 
heritance and residence go in the father s line but sentiment as evidenced 
m folk literature is for the mother s relations Except for Brahmanas and 
high class Marathas widow re marriage is a universal custom The Brah 
manic marriage ritual and the ritual at a boys holy thread ceremony are 
inextricably mixed up with customs based on cross cousin marriage Thus 
when a bride is brought home for the first time the groom s sister bars the 
door and does not let the bride m until she promises to give her daughter 
in marriage to the son of the grooms sister In the same way the young 
boy when initiated into the gayatrT hymn starts to go off to Banaras and 
is brought back by his maternal uncle who promises to give him his 
daughter in marriage 

The region south of the Maratha country belongs to people speaking 
Dravidian tongues — Kannada Tamil Telugu Malayalam Of these the 
first three have institutions similar to those of the Maiathi people with a few 
changes Cross cousin marriage is the prevalent form of marriage There 
is no bar to the marriage of a man with his father s sister s daughter in fact 
this seems to be as frequent as the other type and some sociologists assert 
that it is more frequent than the other type In addition to this a man 
may marry his sister s daughter i e the marriage of maternal uncle and 
niece is almost as common as the cross cousin marriage Such a marriage is 
also found on the southern border of the Maratha country Inheritance 
and succession are in the father s line Residence is patnlocal A woman 
has invariably to live permanently at her husband s place There are how 
ever some castes which practise nepotic inheritance whereby a man is sue 
ceeded by his sister s son In the heart of Karaatak in the Mysore hills 
and m the adjoining region are met a polyandrous people called the Todas 
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They have patriarchal institutions and practise fraternal polyandry It was 
first thought that they were an isolated case m the South of a primitive 
people practising polyandry and patriarchal institutions But recent in 
vestigations have shown that the neighbouring people of Coorg also show 
traces of polyandry and a student has reported polyandry m the caste of 
goldsmiths on South Malabar coast It should be noted that all these 
polyandrous folk have patriarchal institutions 

The southwest corner of India where Malayalam is spoken is 
occupied by people ha\ mg matriarchal institutions meaning not that women 
have the right of inheritance and succession but that these two are in the 
womans line The matnaichal joint family is called the tarwad and is 
made up of a woman and her male and female descendants The members 
of such a family are all united by the blood bond relations by marriage 
find no room in it while certain blood relations le the children of the 
males are also excluded Certain stresses and stiams which are inevitable 
in the pattern of the northern patriarchal households aie entirely unknown 
m such a household In the northern household women bom m the family 
are given away m marriage and must spend their lues among strangers 
while alien women are brought as brides and become mistresses of the 
home The folk song and folk tale give vivid descriptions of the enmity 
and rivalry between the mother m law and the daughter m law and between 
the bride and her husband s sister These can have no place in the southern 
tarwad as a bride remains in her parental home and never meets except 
on ceremonial occasions her mother m law and husbands sister Even m 
South India the matrilineal family is giving way before the individual 
patrilineal family and the law has given permission to sons of joint families 
earning their own livelihood m professions to found separate families of 
then own with their wives where they can leave their property to their own 
children Evolutionists might see in this tendency a trend towards 
patriarchy but it must be remembered that it has aiisen only after contact 
with patriarchal peoples and more especially after the establishment of 
British rule In accordance with the custom of the land in the kingly 
houses of Travancore and Cochin there is nepotic succession A Raja is 
succeeded by his sister s eldest son The Raja s sister is called the MaharanI 
or the reigning queen 

As an interesting study m culture contacts one may note here the 
family institution of the Namputms This is a Brahmana caste living m 
Malabar The residence is patrilocal the inheritance and succession are 
also m the paternal line The Namputin family is a patriarchal joint 
family The eldest son alone inherits the ancestral lands the house and 
other assets He alone has the right to marry The younger sons however 
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are not allowed any rights to the wife or wives of the eldest brother They 
would thus have to remain bachelors There is however one social adjust 
ment The younger sons of the Namputin Brahmanas form alliances with 
Nayar women who belong to matriarchal households Thus they get a wife 
and children for whose maintenance they are not responsible and who are 
not recognized as belonging to the Namputin family These alliances were 
not formerly recognized as marriages but recently the Government of 
Madras has given them the status of a legal marriage with the result that 
many younger sons of Namputin leave the parental house to found a 
separate family with Nayar women who m their turn give up the joint 
matriarchal family As only one man the eldest son in each family can 
marry a vast majority of Namputin girls lemam unmarried If a man 
wants to arrange the marriage of his sister he has generally to agree to 
marry a daughter of the house where his own sister is being given as a bride 
In this way the eldest son generally has more than one wife As a conse 
quence of this peculiar custom in which only a few Namputin women 
can get married the community is perhaps the only one in the whole of 
India which shows a decrease m population It appears that the Namputins 
who ongmally belonged to a northern patriarchal polyandrous stock or at 
least practised levirate as is shown by their kinship terminology gave up 
both polyandry and levirate as did the other northern Indian Brahmana 
communities and on their having migrated and settled into a matriarchal 
country a ready solution was found for the satisfaction of the younger sons 
which kept the land and the family intact Thus the interrelation of the 
matrilineal Nayars and the patrilineal Namputms is a curious adaptation 
arising out of two dissimilar cultures 

In the extreme north east comer of India in Assam the Khasis a semi 
pnmitive tribe show full fledged matrilineal institutions analogous to those 
of the people of Malabar The Khasis are a semi Mongoloid people and 
there does not seem to be any historical or racial connection between them 
and the people of Malabar 

1 here are a few things which need clarification m this short description 
of the family institutions m India The custom of levirate has been men 
tioned in connection with certain regions The reverse custom of sorrorate 
exists all over India A man may marry the younger sister of his wife either 
during the lifetime of his wife or after her death Kinship terms m many 
regions differentiate sharply between wife s elder and younger sisters Km 
ship usage prescribes very formal and respectful behaviour between a man 
and the elder sister of his wife in fact the pattern of behaviour on the 
part of a man is the same as prescribed towards the mother in law On the 
other hand great familiarity and joking talk are the prescribed form of 
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behaviour towards the younger sisters of the wife Folksong and folktale 
describe the love and marriage of a man to his younger sister m law and m 
proverbs such a sister m law is called half a wife Even m present times such 
marriages take place all over India Nobody condemns them especially if a 
man s wife dies early leaving very 'young children It is thought that if the 
mothers sister comes as their stepmother the little ones would be well 
looked after 

The question of the remarriage of widows is very interesting Until 
a few decades ago it was not allowed among the Brahmanas and a few 
other castes but among all other castes widows could choose a new partnei 
But almost all the castes and tribes in India deny the right of marriage to 
a widow By marriage is meant the ritual sacred and ceremonial union 
of a woman with a man That can happen only once for a woman A man 
may ceremonially marry virgins as many times as he likes The words for 
the remarriage of a widow are always different from the words used for 
marriage The same terms are used for the marriage of a divorced woman 
with a new mate The first marriage always has the officiating of a priest 
much feasting and some type of instrumental music In the remarriage 
of a widow however no guests are invited and the officiating priest does 
not belong to the usual order of priests Sometimes it looks as if the 
ceremonies performed were in the nature of expiation In the Maratha 
country for example the ceremony is performed on a dark night and a 
cock is sacrificed The same differentiation is made by certain primitive 
tribes It would be interesting to find out whether this stigma on the 
remarriage of a widow is Brahmamc in origin or whether it predates 
Brahmanism That it is spread throughout India indicates that it may 
predate Brahmanism We have noted that even among polyandrous 
people a woman is married ceremonially to one man only though she is 
shared by many On the death of that man she passes automatically to 
the yQunger brothers who claim compensation if she wishes to marry 
outside her husband s family One meets with expressions like giving 
of a girl m a family in an ancient text ( Apastamba ) If marriage is viewed 
in the light of providing a bride for a certian family widowhood is not a 
very likely contingency Also where the custom prevailed among pre 
histone people of killing a mans wife so that she might accompany him 
in the other world the contingency of the remarriage of a widow did not 
arise When that usage was given up the widow was simply inherited by 
the younger male relatives of the deceased These ancient usages make 
it very probable that the difference connoted by the words used for the 
first marriage and the widow remainage rest on thought habits inherited 
fiom \ery ancient times 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF CASTE AND CLAN 
In all these marriage regulations there is a certain outer circle beyond 
which a man or a woman is not allowed to marry This circle is termed 
the caste or jati A caste or sub caste is an endogamous social group An 
investigation of smaller castes easily shows by the method of genealogy 
that every member of the group is related to every other So we have to 
view caste as an extension of the family the principle of grouping appears 
to be the blood bond and relationship through marriage 

Between caste and family there is another kind of social group based 
on the blood bond and that is the clan A clan may be defined as a 
gioup of families all tracing their descent to a distant common ancestor 
either male or female Such a clan is always exogamous and has always 
an appellation which is sometimes used as a surname by people who 
belong to that clan The dan organization is not found m northern India 
m the Gangetic plain where the exogamous unit is generally the family 
or the village It is also absent among certain Brahmanas of Central and 
South India among whom the exogamous unit is the gotra Members of 
one gotra trace their descent from a mythical sage whose name is given 
to the gotra All the Brahmanas in India are patrilineal and so the gotras 
are also traced through the male line Among other castes and tribes of 
western Central and South India the clan system is well developed The 
Rajputs have patrilineal clans arranged m an ascending order The men 
of the higher clan may marry the women of the lower clan but a woman 
of the higher clan is not allowed to marry a man of a lower clan In the 
highest dan which may have but few equals there is generally a surplus 
of unmarried women and m the lowest clan there is a dearth of marriage 
able girls so that marriage is sought outside the clan group into a lower 
stratum of society This same type of hypergamous clan system is found 
also among the Marathas A peculiarity of the Rajput and Maratha dan s 
is their regional distribution Each dan has generally its own region of 
occupation The land m this region is generally owned by families bearing 
the dan name In Rajputana we have thus regions m which only one 
clan name or surname is found eg in the region round Ajmer we have 
the Chauhans m the region round Jaipur we have the Kachwah clan and 
so on In the Maratha country m the Ratnagm District there are over 
forty villages whose population consists of people called Sinde In the 
Satara District the Vagh clan has its own region so also the Jadav the 
Pisal etc Each has its own region In one village I counted eighty 
houses of the Malusra dan The old State of Sawantwadi owes its mm . 
to the Sawant clan The Chitpavan Brahmanas whose surnames are 
exogamous dan names have also their dan region well defined m the 
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native districts of central Konkan Many a Maratha village is shared by 
families belonging to two clans which may intermarry very often however 
historical records show that m spite of the exchange of daughteis the 
Rajput and Maratha clans were mutual rivals ready to draw blood on the 
slightest provocation real or imaginary 

Clan organization is found among the primitive tribes of Central and 
South India as also among the agricultural castes of South India The 
dan names among the Marathas Brahmanas and other castes and tribes 
may denote any object inanimate or animate and sometimes no meaning 
can be given to the clan name while in certain cases they appear to be 
nicknames based on mental qualities like timidity and valour or physical 
qualities like black white one legged etc In some cases they appear to 
be totemistic but in a great majority of the Rajput Maratha and 
Chitpavan clans totemistic practices cannot be found 

We have seen that the dans are exogamous Such exogamous dans 
are included in a bigger endogamous unit called popularly caste or sub 
caste In India the caste sets limits to the possible choice of a mate for 
every one In pre British days marriage out of one s caste was almost 
impossible except where castes were arranged in a hypergamous series A 
caste is an extension of the group principle as manifested m the joint 
family All members of a caste can be shown to be related by blood or 
marriage I stress this point in spite of the fact that there are certain 
castes in India whose people run into millions and m which by no 
stretch of imagination can a person be related to every other member 
of the caste Such caste for example are the Marathas of Maharastra 
the Reddis or Kapus of the Andhra country and Ahirs of Uttar Pradesh 
My investigation has shown that the Marathas indude today smaller 
distinctly endogamous units where intermarriage was as impossible as that 
between Marathas and non Marathas Thus when anthropometric measure 
ments were taken it was found that Konkan Marathas represented racial 
elements different from those of the Deccan Marathas 

The caste is inclusive of the dans which in their turn indude several 
joint families while the latter two groups are exogamous the caste is 
endogamous A caste generally has a well defined regional extension If 
a few clans from a caste migrate to a distant region it becomes a separate 
caste after a few generations The Devang Koshti is a numerous caste m 
Kamatak A few dans of this caste have settled m the last century near 
Poona in the Maratha country lodaj they call themselves Maratha 
Devangs and do not intermarry with the Karnatak branch The Levas of 
northwestern Khandesh are a Marathi speaking agricultural caste today 
Their history shows that they have migrated from Gujarat and belonged 
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to the Levas Kanbi community originally and yet today the Khandesh 
Levas do not intermarry with the Gujarat Levas Even the nomadic 
Vanjan community has its endogamous castes in 1 ehngana Karnatak and 
the Maratha country In olden days when families migrated they generally 
made their home in the new region took up the language and customs 
of the surrounding population and became a new caste Only the 
t enaci ous memory of migration the caste name the caste deity and the 
names of the clans remained as proofs of its being one with the original 
caste Among some people however the caste ties have proved stronger 
than regional or linguistic considerations Such are the various Marwan 
castes spread all over India as traders shopkeepers and moneylenders 
They always go back to their native places for marriage and worship They 
have thus always remained strangers to the region which gives them their 
livelihood and are always looked upon as pure exploiters and outsiders 
by the population of a region 

Under the British rule travel became easy quick and safe m all parts 
of India and this tendency of the castes to keep intact their ties with their 
native land was greatly strengthened In spite of this we can state as a 
general rule that a caste has its w ell defined region not only as regards 
the great linguistic provinces but also as regards subareas within such 
a province Thus we see that the Brahmana caste which is found in all 
linguistic provinces is divided into regional castes which do not inter 
marry Even within each such region the Brahmanas are divided into 
various endogamous sub castes according to various principles of grouping 
One is the principle of habitat Brahmanas on the sea coast do not inter 
marry with the Brahmanas on the plateau in the Maratha country 

A caste is thus primarily a regional unit and it also comprises people 
who generally follow one type of profession Wherever there is a change 
in professional technique or division of labour people following each type 
of activity within a profession tend to form themselves into endogamous 
units or castes Among agriculturists the farmers who cultivate cereals 
depending on monsoon rams form a caste distinct from horticulturists who 
grow vegetables and fruit and some money crops on garden plots watered 
by wells throughout the year These latter are called Malls (gardners) 
Among Malls those who grow flowers only (for temple worship) are banded 
into an endogamous caste holding themselves as higher than all the other 
MalTs Among weavers those who dye the yarn belong to a special caste 
different from those who weave Among dyers those who print cloth hold 
themselves apart from those who dye yarn In this aspect the caste 
approaches a trade guild the difference being that apprenticeship is not 
allowed to any outsider and those belonging to the caste must be born 
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m the caste Each craft has its own process which the young people must 
learn it has its own patron gods and goddesses who must be worshipped 
in a particular way lastly each has its customary ways of behaviour dress 
and food which makes it necessary that the bride must be chosen from 
among families who belong to the caste and know its traditions 

This brings us to another important feature of this institution All 
castes are grouped in a hierarchical fashion The Brahmanas are theoreti 
cally supposed to be at the apex and certain untouchable castes at the 
base Actually the Brahmanas have not- been at the top always as 
historical records show The Buddhist and Jama monks and teachers 
enjoyed as great a re pect as the Brahmanas The Brahmanas were given 
certain posts like that of the judge by the kings They were priests and 
received gifts at the hands of their patrons Learned Brahmanas received 
lands from great kings who were patrons of learning but they do not 
seem to have wielded power except in a few cases which must be taken 
as exceptions rather than the rule In Jama stories and m folktales fun 
is made of Brahmanas and they are shown sometimes as greedy folk and 
sometimes as fools For the last five centuries in northern India (especially 
m the Uttar Pradesh and Bengal) the Kayasthas have been the most 
powerful caste In Raj pu tana the Brahmanas come third after the Rajputs 
and the Bama« m Gujarat the Banias form the most influential caste In 
the Maratha country Marathas have been the ruling race though the 
Brahmanas temporarily gained the first position through the Peswa rule 
In the South Brahmanas demanded and received the respect due to the 
foremost caste until quite recently After the Brahmanas come the 
numerous fighting classes today represented by the several ruling chiefs 
After these are to be reckoned the traders then the artisans then the great 
mass of agriculturists then the semi nomadic wandering tribes and last 
of all the untouchables 

Within these primary classes there are ranks sometimes tacitly agreed 
to by all sometimes disputed Among the Brahmanas each sub caste 
considers itself the highest — a claim not countenanced by the others 
Among the ruling Ksatnyas some clans are supposed to be higher than 
the others and the Rajputs as a body may be given the first rank as the 
endeavour of all other ruling classes m India is to show that they are of 
Rajput origin Among the artisans those who work m gold and silver 
hold themselves higher than those who work in brass and copper who 
again are higher than the blacksmiths The great weaver castes are higher 
than the blacksmiths and carpenters but below the braziers and goldsmiths 
Among the agriculturists many call themselves Ksatnyas others are pure 
farmers still others are apparently new recruits to farming and hold a very 
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inferior position c g the Audhs on the border of Berar The cowherds 
and shepherds come next after these the fishermen Between these and 
the lowest are innumerable semi primitive semi tribal people who 
are gradually being absorbed into the great mass of agriculturists eg 
Malhar Kolis Varlis etc The last great group belongs to castes that 
receive different names in different parts of India No higher castes can 
even touch them much less accept food from them The occupation of 
some of them may have led to this attitude eg the scavengers (Bhangis) 
and tanners The Mahars who are very numerous and ubiquitous in the 
Maratha country are not assigned work which is necessarily repellent or 
dirty though they have to carry and bury dead animals (cows oxen and 
buffaloes) and that may be the reason of their pollution In the South the 
number of untouchable castes increases enormously Not merely scavengers 
and tanners are untouchable but also those who tap the toddy palm those 
who fish and the semi primitive jungle tribes have all been relegated to 
the position of untouchables The number of the untouchable castes and 
the severity of the taboo on them increase from the North to South In 
the Uttar Pradesh the Bhangi or Mehtar and Dom may stand outside a 
house or the marriage booth to receive food and money presents which are 
their due on ceremonial occasions Though their direct touch pollutes 
one may drop food into their outstretched hands In Gujarat and the 
Maratha country the Dheds Mahars and Bhangis are untouchables and 
so are the Chamars or shoemakers even their shadow was held to pollute 
one In the South definite distances are allotted to different castes while 
approaching one another The greatest distance is demanded by the 
Brahmanas 

The number of castes and their interrelations divide India into 
certain regions of greater or lesser social integration The Punjab and 
the Uttar Pradesh seem to have reached the greatest integration The caste 
distinctions are existent but not so humiliating as in the South The 
Brahmana does not enjoy the social prestige he does m the South The 
universal custom of buying ready made sweetmeats from shops has lessened 
food taboos In Central India the Brahmanas have a certain position of 
respect as in the Maratha country but the great majority of agriculturists 
have the appearance of homogeneity and are culturally the most important 
group In the Maratha country the caste groups are numerically big the 
number of castes comparatively small In Gujarat the process of mte 
gration has been hindered by a tendency to split up each caste into 
innumerable endogamous sub castes so that the whole society is divided 
into minute endogamous consanguine cells There are thus over a hundred 
sub castes of the Brahmanas and the Banias The agricultural Kanbis, 
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however are divided into comparatively few castes The number of 
untouchables is small In the extreme south the numbei of castes ana the 
minute rules of inter caste behaviour are innumerable At the head are 
the Brahmanas after whom come the agriculturists and then many small 
castes all untouchable This is the land of least social mtegiation and the 
greatest admixture of races and cultures Caste seems to be the device 
through which all racial and cultural elements weie kept separate and more 
or less intact m a small region without complete extinction even of the 
oldest and the most primitive element 

After describing caste as an endogamous social gioup vuth a regionally 
defined extent certain hereditary occupations and a certain place m a 
hierarchy of similar groups we have to describe how the group functions 
Its function as regards similar social groups as a regulator of marriage 
and as a repository and jealous guardian of arts and crafts has already been 
touched upon It divides the whole Indian population into mutually 
exclusive competitive rival jealous communities The element of trade 
unionism in caste has both enhanced and marred the arts and crafts of 
India The hereditary transmission of certain skills has made artisanship 
and real art into almost an instinctive habit in certain castes The feeling 
for form colour and shape is sure and unerring But the great drawback 
is that it is traditional There is neither the urge nor the occasion for new 
creations All the extravagances and vulgarities of art exposed to competi 
tion and enforced to create vogues are entirely absent in Indian tradition 
but it has avoided the cheap and the bizarre at the price of creativeness 
It has chosen to stagnate The same applies to learning The Brahmanas 
as jealous of their learning as other castes of their crafts made it their 
monopoly and cruelly suppressed all attempts at Sanskrit learning by 
individuals from other castes The result has been the marvellous per 
fection of form achieved by Sanskrit literature in all its branches But it 
soon lost its creativeness More time was given to learning what the 
ancients had written on writing commentaries and elucidations than on 
new creation and worst of all the masses were kept jealously awav from 
the original sources and they had to assimilate the great cultural and 
literary tradition through bards and story tellers Caste has thus a double 
aspect No social device for the preservation and transmission of culture 
can compare with the institution of caste — none exists either in which 
stagnation and social antagonisms can arise to the extent they do in this 
system Much of the diversity of Indian life is due to the caste system 
which jealously guards and conserves its own peculiar mores dams small 
cultural streams within its narrow limits and is a barrier to free intercourse 
and cultural assimilation 
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Caste however has another aspect Its function towards other groups is 
one of negative aloofness and self preservation but towards its own members 
it is almost a social universe A person is born as a member of his caste 
and his lifes vocation the skills he will learn the food he will eat and 
the conduct he will follow are determined by this one fact He learns 
early the trade of his caste He inherits his attitude to other castes from 
the other members The caste council demands his cooperation and 
obedience on all major occasions His behaviour towards the members of 
his caste is regulated by the rules laid down by this council which decides 
what bridal price he shall pay whit punishment he shall receive for ill 
treatment of his wife whether he is entitled to divorce or not and how much 
he should contribute to caste dinners The council also used to sit in 
judgement on the antisocial behaviour of one caste member towards 
another — crimes like petty thefts abuse and disorderly behaviour were 
dealt with very effectively by the council This power has been much 
curtailed since the establishment of a central judiciary system by the 
British In former times misbehaviour involving members of one class 
rarely came before the Government judges In this respect also the system 
shows that it is an extension of the family which in ancient times had 
similar regulative powers over its own members When a man dies it is 
the members of his caste who help to bury or cremate him and who receive 
a caste meal on the thirteenth day Many castes own common property 
in the shape of big cooking vessels wooden seats decorative furniture etc 
which is lent to individual families on occasions of marriage or other 
ceremonies Many castes also own temples and common halls where 
members can gather together for recreation worship or dinners The 
caste temple or hall serves the purpose of a club for the male members 
after working hours and for the women at other times These are of great 
use in modem crowded cities whefe individual families may be housed 
in one — three room tenements and where there is no room for any 
ceremonial functions or family gatherings The common hall and the 
Gommon utensils and carpets make it possible for individual famikpn or 
for the whole caste to come together m spacious well lighted rooms which 
no member can afford smgly The caste as a whole tries to raise funds 
for the free education of the poorer members holds sports meetings or 
dramatic performances where prizes are distributed and raises money to 
help a poor widow or a destitute family When a man gets employment 
in a firm or a factory he generally tries to employ people of his own caste in 
that firm or factory In northern India when a man celebrates a marriage 
m his family and has to spend some money he generally receives about 
half of the amount from his caste brethren in the shape of presents at a 
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particular ceremonial function during the celebrations An accurate 
register is kept showing the names of the donors the amounts given and 
the day and the occasion on which the gifts were given The man or his 
family is in honour bound to make similar gifts to all those who gave gifts 
This is called the nyota (invitation) money and the registers of these gifts 
are kept generation after generation by the caste council 

In a society which lacked central political or religious organization 
social security depended very largely m the first instance on the prosperity 
of the joint family and secondly on the strength and solidarity of the caste 
group Every new invasion every new dynasty but strengthened the caste 
loyalties The system grew for over a millennium Neither Buddhism 
nor Jainism could shake it They only created new castes Mohammedanism 
with its ideas of forcible conversion was so strange and so repulsive to the 
general Hindu mind that the whole population drew further back into its 
caste shell and converts to Mohammedanism soon adopted the caste system 
The same fate met Christianity Rajput converts among Mohammedans have 
kept registers of their original dans and marry only among those clans 
strictly observing hypergamous rules of marriage as among Hindu Rajputs 
How tenacious the caste and dan memories are can best be seen when one 
takes into account recent movements started in Rajputana to receive the 
converted Mohammedans back into the fold of Hindu dans In the same 
way in the Maratha country Brahmana Christians will contract marriages 
only with one another Even sub castes among the Brahmanas converted 
to Christianity are kept intact In the South until recently the outcaste 
Christian knelt outside the church while the higher caste converts sat inside 
Among Mohammedans and Christians not only are taboos on intercaste 
marriages strictly observed but taboos about the acceptance of food are also 
adhered to Thus a high caste Mohammedan lady refuses to be served by 
Mahar servants While Europeans and Anglo Indians avail themsdves of the 
services of Hindu or Christian Mahars in their households Mohammedans 
and Indian Christians generally refuse to do so 

The British who established m India for the first time in Indian 
history a continuous central political body which kept peace throughout 
the country could have made positive attempts to break the caste system 
with what success one cannot venture to say but they were not interested 
in the project They however gave equality and certain preferences to 
the most downtrodden castes In the political struggle for freedom it 
became clear to the Indian leaders that the abolition of untouchability and 
social discrimination arising out of the caste system was not merely a matter 
of social justice but a political necessity Every effort was made" and is 
being made to destroy die most inhuman and obnoxious practices arising 
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out of the caste hierarchy The most conspicuous instance is furnished by 
the passing of the Anti Untouchability Act of the Indian Parliament And 
yet the question remains will caste ultimately vanish from India? Once 
the injustice of hereditary status is removed is there enough cohesion left 
in the caste group? Hutton remarks that the inequality of status is only 
an incidental property of the social group called caste If caste is viewed 
as an extension of the family Huttons contention seems to be true He 
is also justified by the history of the last few decades, in which certain castes 
have rapidly become alike in their status education economic conditions 
and social ideology and yet each caste has remained separate from similar 
castes 


THE FUTURE OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

This brings us to the future of the caste system and the attitude of the 
progressive Indian public towards this question Almost every Indian of 
note talks of abolishing caste distinctions and the opposition to it comes 
from the great masses of agricultural castes This seems on the face of it 
paradoxical but is completely logical if we analyse the situation properly 
Today the majority of posts m higher paid government service are held by 
the Brahmanas K&yasthas and a few other castes Political power is also 
wielded by these They are the most literate and have established a tradi 
tion for higher collegiate education which has given them a virtual monop 
oly of such professions as teachers lawyers doctors and clerks m govern 
ment offices and private banks The abolition of caste today would mean 
a competition for all the above items on terms of equality between the 
already well entrenched and highly educated castes on the one hand and 
the poorer illiterate majority of the agricultural and other castes on the 
other The only way to break this monopoly of the higher castes is for the 
lower castes to unite as castes and fight for preferential treatment The 
handicapped castes must first be brought on a par with advanced castes as 
regards education and economic opportunities before one can talk of break 
mg the caste system Today the untouchable leaders of outstanding ability 
can rise high only by subjecting the advanced castes to political pressure 
through their caste membership 

There is a feature of the old caste system which makes it necessary for 
this group to break its isolation Every caste as we have seen has a definite 
sphere of action allotted to it It may do only one type of work or one kind 
of process required for certain crafts Because of this specialization each 
caste is economically dependent on all others Even the agriculturist caste 
which would appear to be economically the most self sufficient suffers 
through specialization An agriculturist will tend his fields, but will not 
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manufacture even the simplest implements needed by him he gets these 
services from the artisans The other castes which are not directly con 
cerned with tilling the soil are even more dependent on one another for 
their subsistence And so out of these consanguine groups comes into being 
a real civic unit whose community life is based on division of labour 
and co operation m production and distribution The best known of such 
umts is the Indian village 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE 

The village is made up of land owners Every family in the village 
owns land The major portion is owned by the cultivating caste and a 
small portion is divided among certain families for hereditary services In 
the Maratha country the majority of the cultivating families belong to one 
or two classes Of these again one is usually recognized as the chief class 
and the eldest male of the eldest branch of the chief family of that clan is 

i generally the headman of the village and is called the Patil There is 
generally one village street on two sides of which are located the houses of 
the Patil family and dan Sometimes two clans may be on opposite sides 
of the street There is keen rivalry between various families and clans 
and the village street serves both as the dividing boundary and an occasional 
battle ground Those families whose piece of land is very small may work 
on the land of the richer neighbours and come to be distinguished from 
the chief family as semi dependents The Patdship is a hereditary office 
A Patil is responsible to the government for sending annually the revenue 
of the village for keeping the peace in the village and for imposing small 
levies needed for common utilities like the village chavadi (a place where 
the tax is paid) the village temple the school road and wells He is the 
head of the village council which is made up of five or ten elders repre 
senting different castes and families m the village This was called the 
Village Paficayat and records are extant which show that this council sat 
m judgement on all village disputes as also gave advice to any family in 
times of stress Proceedings of the council were kept and its decisions 
endorsed by the central Government Only very few matters were referred 
to the higher authority for final disposal The Patil and his clan made up 
over eighty per cent of the village population Besides these there were one 
or two houses of Brahmanas also a shopkeeper or two a carpenter a washer 
man a smith a leather worker or Chamar and a few Mahars The Brah 
manas also belonged to one dan and did the work of keeping the register 
of village holdings and revenue dues The work wa $ done either by the 
eldest male of the oldest branch of the original founder or by all the 
families m turn This officer is termed Kulkanu As he was the only 
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literate man in a village he could abuse his power to cheat the poor 
villagers or even the Pat^l The carpenter washerman, etc all belong to 
their own caste and have a family or two m the village The carpenter 
smith and leather worker manufacture and repair agricultural implements 
like the plough the scythes and the leather bags required for drawing water 
from big wells etc The washerman washed clothes of the rich on cere- 
monial occasions like the puberty ceremonies and marriages The barber 
cut the hair of all inhabitants except the untouchables The Mahars are 
untouchables and live outside the village They are village watchmen 
streef sweepers and messengers They must always accompany the Patil 
and are chief witnesses in disputes about field boundaries There are 
generally quite a number of Mahar families and the various offices are 
performed by each family m turn The symbol of a Mahar family is a 
stout bamboo stick and when one family lays down its office it is said to 
have handed the bamboo stick to another Besides these according to the 
size prosperity and geographical position of the village there may be a 
goldsmith a few milkmen a few shepherds oil pressers etc All these 
people are permanent settlers in a village and a small holding is given to 
each original family in return for some specific piece of service They all 
receive from the field of each landholder a certain amount of gram at the 
harvest time 

In the Maratha country m Rajputana and in Telingana the cultivators 
are also fighters and each village generally looks after its own defence 
Its social relations with neighbouring villages are guided by the senti 
ments of the ruling dans If they are rivals the villages also carry on a 
never ending feud Even if they are friendly it is found that many villages 
have a day of mutual fights which end m quite serious wounds For such 
fights the villagers gather on the opposite banks of a dividing stream and 
a fight ensues with bows and arrows or sometimes even with spears The 
fight goes on from morning till evening and ends when the sun goes down 
Such fights are celebrated every year even at the present day A village is 
thus a microcosm of social relationships It is self sufficient for food and 
very few artides are imported from outside It has its own hereditary 
servants and artisans its own temples and fairs and its own gardes It is 
visited on definite days every year by itinerant story tellers dancers and 
actors who provide amusement and receive gifts m kind It defends itself 
and every one of its inhabitants is bound to its soil but m this splendid 
isolation lie the seeds of its rum and degeneration 

All that is good or bad m the Indian social organization seems to have 
come to fruition m the Indian village As already pointed out it is pos 
sessed mainly by families of one or two dans These clans are generally 
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rivals so are the families and these feuds are carried on for generations 
A study of murders committed in certain districts m the Maratha country 
reveals the fact that the majority of these murders are due not to personal 
quarrels but to family feuds and that they are committed by a large 
number of people all relatives taking vengeance for a wrong which may 
have been done years ago These rivalries are so great that if a village 
school is established on the estate or m the house of one influential family 
it is boycotted by all those who belong to the other party The people of 
the other castes who are generally in a minority wisely keep away from 
these feuds , but sometimes if caste rivalries are aroused family feuds are 
forgotten by the agriculturists for the time being to wreak terrbile venge 
ance on these minorities The Mahars — the friendless untouchables — are 
the oftenest to suffer through such frenzies Especially during the British 
rule when all castes were equal before the law if a Mahar dared assert 
his rights he and his fellow easterner got severe beatings and all their 
houses were burnt down in no time The Brahmana who has taken to 
English education and practises money lending is also hated generally by 
all the castes and comes m for severe punishment every now and then 
Thus the co-operation of various castes towards creating a common 
life is very superficial The injustices of the caste system the caste 
rivalries and the family feuds never allow common life to evolve m a 
Village The hereditary principle of service with its meagre wages is no 
stimulant to honest service or improvemexit in technique Artisanship 
stagnates The hereditary leadership of the Patil family though generally 
liberal may develop into intolerable tyranny The mass of population is 
conservative illiterate and steeped in unhygienic habits People live to 
gether for generations bound to the soil within a small compass compelled 
to work together but divided for ever by castes stratified into higher and 
lower ranks The majority is not far removed from the level of primitive 
subsistence standards Latterly there has been a way out of this bondage 
the most despised have found their way to the modem cities as industrial 
labourers the Brahmanas have also taken the same way in search of larger 
material and cultural gams and are becommg more and more urbanized 
these are now followed by the more intelligent and enterprising agricul 
turists who are taking up professions m towns and cities 

The village today has lost even that vitality which it possessed twd 
hundred years ago The farmer is being dispossessed more and more of 
his land which is going gradually into the hands of moneylenders and 
merchants who do not form a part of the hereditary pattern of the village 
have no ties of common life with the villagers and are beyond the vengeance 
of the villagers The salvation of the village lies not in keeping isolated 
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and self sufficient m a primitive way but m linking itself organically to the 
other civic units The tyianny of the caste system and the village groups 
isolation and inadequacy to protect itself have resulted in the loss of the 
whole of East Bengal which succumbed to Mohammedanism and of major 
parts of south western Maharastia vihi^h succumbed to Christianity These 
examples can be multiplied as they exist for each cultural area in India 
and they have created new barriers for creating a unified national life 
Mohammedanism and Chiisuanity by dividing people into believers and 
unbelievers have created new divisions w ithout in any way obliterating the 
older ones It is a feature of the Indian cultural piocess that its contact with 
each new culture creates new problems and solves no older ones 

The scattering of cultural entities the complete lack of a central 
political power as also of a central religious body and the resulting isolation 
and stagnation have preserved the Hindu social organization m spite of the 
powerful attacks of Christianity and Mohammedanism A village or a 
caste or even a whole region could be converted without affecting the 
rest The looseness of the bond between social groups was such that 
if one changed over to new modes or was lost the rest did not feel the 
shock Hindu religion could not be attacked centrally So both the gams 
and losses became localized and finally the rising tide of national con 
sciousness put a stop to further conversion thus preserving the great mass of 
the Hindu population m its age long beliefs cuatoms traditions and social 
organization These have withstood pressure from outside it is to be seen 
whether the impulse for change and reorganization from within can effect 
what outsiders have failed to do One only hopes that while the changes 
destroy inequalities and injustices in Indian society the essential tolerance 
good naturedness and many sidedness of Hindu culture are retained as 
the prized possession of all 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

INTRODUCTORY THE IDEALS 

T HE socio religious institutions of the Indians m then evolution were 
guided by the belief in the eternity of the existence of each individual 
man They took their characteristic shape and form under the guiding 
principle that they must help man in his struggle for the eternal progress 
of his soul — m his endeavours to reach by a life of rigorous discipline and 
purification the highest levels of spiritual bliss This it was recognized 
was the summum bonum of life its maximum happiness to be realized 
The pervasive spirituality of Indian culture attiacts our notice at every 
turn from the earliest times of which we have any record the Indo Aryan 
had his eyes turned to the eternity of existence be>ond death rather than 
to the shortlived joys and sufferings of this world the interests of which 
he did not entirely overlook It was discovered early in the evolution of 
Indian civilization that the path to the final goal to immortality to the 
eternal life of bliss lay through renunciation of material enjoyments and 
not through acquisition 1 

The basis of Indian society was a sort of realistic idealism The 
practice of life was made to agree with its philosophy there was no 
partition wall in the Indian mind between the secular and the spiritual 
which were wonderfully blended into a harmonious whole Social institu 
tions m their evolution gave expression to the principles thus lying m 
the background The Indian life in all its aspects both in its ordinary 
daily course and m the more important relations was bound up with 
religious observances calculated to bring about a realization of the ultimate 
truths by a graduated course of mental and moral discipline Even the 
care of the physical body was looked upon as a sacred duty 

In his relation to the rest of society the individual according to the 
Indian scheme lays stress upon his duties — his dharma — by which he is 
to secure his own advancement and thus he may be distinguished from 
the European who emphasizes his rights At his very birth an individual 
is born charged with liabilities as the Brahmana works declare ‘Verily, 
whoever exists is born as owing a debt to the gods to the rsis to the fathers, 
and to men a A verse in the Atharua Veda gives expression to this solici 
tude for getting freed from all debts and obligations Debtless in this 
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world debtless in the other debtless in the third world may we be what 
worlds there are traversed by the gods and traversed by the fathers may 
we abide debdess on all those paths ** We find this sense of debts working 
m the Indian mind at all stages of the evolution of Indian civilization 
When a man has paid the three debts let him apply his mind to the 
attainment of final liberation he who seeks it without having paid his 
debts sinks downwards — thus declares Manu 4 In fact this appreciation 
of the debts to be cleared off that is of the duties to discharge has a 
powerful hold over the Indian mind 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN SOCIETY 
The framework of ancient Indian society was founded upon varna and 
asrama — a fourfold classification of the entire people into varnas (castes) 
and a fourfold division of the life of each individual into airamas (stages) 
We shall begin with a few observations on the part played by varna in the 
carrying out of the Indian ideals 


VARNA 

The Indo Aryans were divided into three classes among themselves — 
Brahman Rajanya and Vis in the earlier age and Brahmana Ksatnya and 
Vaiiya m later times The first class included those who devoted them 
selves to a conservation of the ancient ideals they were to maintain and 
develop the ancient ritual which was already elaborate in the RgVedic 
times they were to probe the mysteries of the universe to investigate the 
relation between the supreme Spirit and the individual soul and besides 
to find out how best to translate the truths discovered into actual practice 
Therefore the conduct of a Brahmana is naturally characterized by tran 
quillity self restraint penance purity, forgiveness straightforwardness 
knowledge wisdom realization of truth and faith 4 These selfless workers 
and thinkers naturally took the lead m a society whose ideals were spiritual 
The second class was charged with the task of protecting the people of 
defending them against foreign aggression and hence worldly power and 
rulership came naturally to the Ksatnya His conduct is naturally 
characterized by prowess dignity fortitude skill presenting an undaunted 
front in battle liberality and lordliness* and he must abstain from 
attaching himself to sensual pleasures T Sometimes though but rarely 
there was an interchange of functions between these two classes Some 
Brahmana families like the Jamadagms and some Bharadvajas took to 
fighting and some Ksatriyas to metaphysical investigations Brahmana 
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householders of high position and great Vedic learning had no scruples in 
repairing to kings like Advapati Kaikeya or Pravahana Jaivali for instruc 
tion in truths known to them 8 The third class formed the general mass 
of the Aryan people They were the producers of wealth m the community 
and formed the basis upon which the other two classes of society the 
Brahman and the Ksatra rested * The normal duties of the Vaidya com 
)prehended agriculture cattle rearing and trade 10 In the whole social 
policy the Vaidya was in charge of agriculture industry and commerce 
the Ksatriya of political and administrative functions and the Brahmana 
of the spiritual concerns It was incumbent upon every member of these 
three classes that made up the Aryan community to study the Vedas the 
great storehouse of ancient traditions and ideals so that the people might 
not forget them and fall off from the standard set up by them 

The Aryan community was further enlarged by the addition already 
m the Rg Vedic Age of a fourth class the Sudras mainly recruited perhaps 
from the aborigines Their normal function was service They could not 
be expected to study the Vedas the language and the culture being strange 
to them but for their spiritual uplift they had access to the great body of 
traditional lore drawn up in popular speech — the Itihasa and the Purana 
> — which had grown up as distinct departments of Indian literature so early 
as the time of the Atharva Veda 11 and in the Brahmanas these branches of 
literature are given the rank of the Fifth Veda 18 The Indian method 
of conversion of a primitive people is not by forcing its own culture upon 
them but by a slow process of infiltration and absorption which is stilf 
going on teaching them more by example than by precept 

THE ASRAMAS 

The airamas are four life stages with a graduated course of duties 
calculated to lead an individual step by step towards a realization of the 
supreme spiritual ideal they are stages through which by intensive exer 
tion and effort (. kama ) of the body and the mind by acts of religious 
exercise and austerity by self denial and self discipline one may bring one s 
whole self under subjection Hence Deussen properly translates airamas 
by places of mortification and rightly observes The whole life should 
be passed in a series of gradually intensifying ascetic stages through which 
a man more and more purified from all earthly attachment should become 
fitted for his asta ( home ), as the other world is designated as early as the 
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Rg Veda (X 14 8) The entire history of mankind does not produce much 
that approaches in grandeur to this thought 13 

The first stage is that of the brahmacann — the student — who has to 
study the Vedas so that he may be acquainted with the high standard of 
spiritual perfection that it should be the ambition of his life to reach and 
to pass through a course of rigorous discipline so that he may be trained 
successfully to withstand the temptations that flesh is heir to specially the 
sex impulse chastity and continence are specially associated with the 
brahmacann 

The next stage of life is that of the grhastha or house holder the main 
stay of the whole social structure and his most imperative duties are to set 
up a family to beget offspring and to progress towards the ideal by sacrifice 
worship charity and renunciation Placed as he is in an environment 
ordinarily unfavourable to spiritual growth the grhastha s struggle is taken 
to be the hardest As Manu observes The duties of this order which 
cannot be piactised by men with weak organs of sense must be carefully 
observed by him who desires imperishable bliss m hea en and constant 
happmess in this life 14 But the duties of these two stages of the student 
and the householder if conscientiously discharged would lead him to the 
ultimate goal and save him from all chances of rebirth as stated by the 
Chandogya Upamsad when it rounds up its teachings at the very close of 
the work He who has learnt the Vedas from a family of teachers accord 
mg to the sacred rule in the leisure time left from the duties to be per 
formed for the teacher who after receiving his discharge has settled m 
his own house keeping up the memory of what he has learnt by repeating 
it regularly m some sacred spot who has begotten virtuous sons and con 
centrated all his senses on the Self never giving pam to any creature except 
at the tirthas (sacrifices etc ) — he who behaves thus all his life reaches the 
world of Brahman and does not return yea he does not return 1S 

The householder when he sees signs of old age coming upon him 

when his hair is growing grey and his sons or daughters are getting children 
of their own — should be ready to renounce the comforts of settled life at 
home to retire from the world 14 to give up all desire for children desire 
for possessions and desire for the world as the Brhadaranyaka Upamsad 1 '' 
puts it He leaves the crowded habitation of men becomes a vanaprastha 
a resident of the forest whqre he castigates the body to purify die soul and 
lives upon such wild berries and herbs as the forest may offer him The 
rule about confining himself to the forest is very strict He shall never 

l ” The Philosophy of the Vpanisads ( Eng trans by A S Geden) p 567 
t„ I 9 , V11 * 15 Manu VI 8 
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enter a village not even step on ploughed land and he shall wear a dress 
of materials nrocured in the woods He may build there a hut and live m 
the company of his wife but it must be a life of chastity and austerity The 
vcinaprastha takes his fire also to the forest and offers m it the daily oblations 
to the gods morning and evening he has to reate the Vedas regularly to 
make offerings to the manes to receive guests of all castes with hospitality 
and to feed all animate beings that is he has to attend to the five great 
sacrifices (mahayajnas) with wild growing forest produce — fruits roots and 
herbs he may hoard these things for a short while but he shall not eat 
anything that has been hoarded for more than a year 18 

In the last quarter of his span of life a man enters into the fourth stage 
which offers him a final and certain means of reaching the supreme goal of 
acquiring a knowledge of the Self and of emancipation from the bondages 
of life and death 19 He devotes himself more intensively and exclusively 
than ever before to the supreme quest of life unfettered by any duties and 
obligations absolutely detached from hearth and home from friends and 
relatives from caste restrictions and sacrificial observances The yati (one 
who has restrained his passions and senses) builds no hut keeps up no fire 
stores up nothing (antcaya) and calls nothing his own (amama) He shall 
live without a fire without a hou«e without pleasures without protection 
says Apastamba 20 He is absolved from making offerings to the gods or 
men he discontinues performance of all ceremonial observances He shall 
wear clothes thrown away by others as useless 31 to cover his nakedness 22 
He shall not wear any visible mark of his order nor follow any visible rule 
of conduct 23 On the bare ground only is he to sleep 44 The forest shall 
be his constant abode and he shall not wander about even within sight of 
the village cattle 25 He shall enter a village only in order to beg after the 
people have finished their meals when the kitchen fire nas been extin 
guished and when the cleansing ox the dishes has been finished 34 He 
shall beg just as much food as will sustain his life he must not eat even 
so much as will fully satiate his hunger 37 He is not to stay a second night 
in the same village but he wanders about neither caring for this world nor 
for heaven Perfect equanimity of mind he has to strive for Let him not 
be dejected when he obtains nothing nor glad when he receives 

For rules about vanaprasthas reference may be made to Ap J Oh S II 9 21 18 
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something Let him only ask as much as will sustain life without caring for 
household property He forsooth knows the road to salvation who cares 
neither for a hut nor for water nor for clothes nor for a house nor 
for a seat nor for food nor even for holy places 28 He is free from all in 
junctions and prohibitions He shall be even minded (sama) towards all 
creatures in an injury as well as a kindness He shall not take life in 
any form not even by crushing a seed He shall not take parts of plants 
and trees except such as have become detached spontaneously 22 The mum 
(man of meditation) who wanders about at peace with all creatures forsooth 
has nothing to fear from any living being But he who becomes an ascetie 
and does not promise safety from injury to all beings destroys the bom and 
the unborn and so does an ascetic who accepts presents 34 The yah must 
live in chastity ( urdhvaretas ) he shall not enjoy objects of sensual gratifica 
tion He must restrain his speech his eyes and his actions Abandoning 
truth and falsehood pleasure and pain this world and the next he shall 
constantly seek in his heart the universal Soul Freedom from future 
births is certain for him who constantly dwells in the forest who has sub 
dued his organs of sense and action who has renounced all sensual grati 
ft cation whose mind is fixed in meditation on the supreme Spirit and who is 
wholly indifferent to pleasure and pam 31 Let him not desire to die let 
him not desire to live let him wait for his appointed time as a serv an t, 
waits for the payment of his wages 32 A twice bom man who wanders 
about ( panvrajati ) after the successive performance of the above mentioned 
acts, shakes off sin here below and reaches the highest Brahman 33 

The last stage of the yati parwrajaka of sannyasin is meant says the 
Vaikhanasa Dharma Sutra only for a Brahmana who according to the 
varna constitution of Indian society is required to pass through a more 
rigorous course of self-denial and discipline than the others and is thus 
better fitted to take up this life of absolute surrender to the ideal taking - 
into no account the severe physical endurance and hardship demanded of 
him m npe old age Three stages ending with that of the forest recJLuse 
are ordained for the Ksatnya who by the nature of his duties and station 
in life has a greater taste of worldly comforts and power the last stage 
of severe mortification was found for the majority of them perhaps too 
strenuous The VaiSya whose outlook on life was mainly economical 
governed by the acquisition of wealth found it too much of a hardship to 
renounce the comforts of life in advanced years hence the first two airamas 
alone are prescribed for him he ends his life as a householder The Sudra 
having not to study the Vedas knows only the householder s stage of life 
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and none other Nevertheless caste is no impassable bar to the realization 
erf the supreme ideal as we find illustrated in the Mahabharata in the case 
of Vidura who though born of a Sudra mother was throughout his life 
marked by superior spiritual purity and attained we are told the position 
of a yati or ascetic at the fourth stage of life and as such it was ordained 
that his body should not be cremated King Dhrtarastra with Gahdhan 
and Kunti however laid down their lives at the third stage 

A BRIEF HISTORIC SURVEY 

In the Rg Veda the airama stages are not mentioned as such but the 
institutions of the student ( brahmacann ) householder (grhapati ) and ascetic 
(muni) are already there 34 The vdnaprastha is not mentioned m the Rg 
Veda and possibly the life after the householder s stage had not yet been 
divided into two grades In the earlier Upanisads we find the same state 
of things but we see m them the airamas taking a more definite shape 
though not yet fully developed 35 

This system of life stages developed m the Upanisads is found in full 
operation at the time when the Vedic KalpaSiitras were composed It 
appears that the fourth stage of the ascetic as affording opportunities for 
reaching the highest state was growing into popularity m spite of its rigour 
and it seems that many persons were embracing it without passing through 
the regular sequence prescribed for the four orders In fact according to 
some social legislators on the completion of the duties of studentship one 
is declared free to enter any of the airamas at ones pleasure Thus a 
student has the option of staying in his own dirama up to the last day of his 
life as a perpetual and professed student ( naisthika brahmacann) or he 
may become a householder a hermi in the forest or an ascetic 33 The 
stones m the Buddhist Jatakas which are supposed to represent an early 
state of Indian society show how many young men on the completion of 
their education directly adopted the wandering life of the rsi and repaired 
to the sacred forests of the Himalayas 3T 

Such indiscriminate admission of men into the ascetic order from any 
of the other orders without the natural gradation through the preceding 
stages was likely to draw into that order many undesirables who by their 
imperfect discipline were not yet fitted to be there and the social legislators 
felt that this influx of immature persons into the order of homeless* 

44 R V X 109 5 (brahmacann) VII 56 8 (muni) The householder (grhapati i) is 
repeatedly mentioned in the hymns 
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wanderers would tend to produce a general deterioration m the health of the 
society and besides to disturb the economic foundation of the whole social 
structure They therefore insisted upon people passing from one older 
to the next in regular sequence sought to pi ess it home that the householder 
was the basis and support that held up the enure social fiame laid down 
severe punishments by way of penances for those who failed to keep up the 
standard of purity of the three ascetic orders of the brahmacann vana 
prastha and sannyasm and at last pointed out that it w as not indispensable 
for an individual to enter formally into the ascetic order but that the 
highest realization was possible to a peison who stayed at home but detached 
himself from worldly pursuits 88 Manu goes further than the Dharma Sutras 
by declaring When the householder has paid according to the law his 
debts to the great sages to the manes and to the gods let him make over 
every thing to his son and dwell in his house not caring for any worldly 
concerns Let him constantly meditate alone in solitude on that which is 
salutary for his soul for he who meditates m solitude attains supreme 
bliss 80 

To understand this attitude of Manu s code in trying to dissuade the 
householder from a formal renunciation of the world we ha\e to take note 
of the time when the present version of Manu s code was compiled viz when 
Buddhism had made the order of ascetics more popular and moie accessible 
than ever before The Buddha had founded a new order of ascetics on the 
pattern of the ancient Brahmanical ones but while the older orthodox 
ascetic order had become restricted to the Brahmana caste the Buddha threw 
the gates open to all castes of a 1 ! ages and he was even persuaded though 
it is said against his inclinations to admit into the order women also who 
according to the Brahmanical rules were ordinarily permitted to pass on 
to the vanaprastha stage and no further Hence the Brahmanical legislators 
felt xt incumbent upon themselves to hold up the ancient ideals and to 
stop this senseless rush to the ascetic orders of men and women not prepared 
for them by a necessary course of discipline and restraint hence the urgent 
and repeated insistence on the cultivation of the genuine ascetic attitude 
even at home as distinguished from the formal entrance into the order 
Besides the tendency of this pseudo asceticism to lower the birthrate in 
the community was considered a criminal breach of social laws When a 
young man is about to enter the world on the completion of his education 
the teacher dismisses him with the injunction Thou must not cut off the 
line of children 80 Manu proclaims distinctly that one who seeks salvation 
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without discharging his debt to his fathers by begetting children tumbles 
down the ladder of life — maiches farther off from the goal instead of 
getting nearer 41 

Kautilya in Ins lough and leady way condemns such a man as a 
criminal liable to punishment by the State 4 Notwithstanding the prohi 
bition by Kautilya of initiating women into the ascetic order it appears from 
his work that there was no dearth of women ascetics in his age The king is 
advised to employ an ascetic woman (panvrapka ) who was a poor widowed 
bold and clever Brahmana lady desirous of earning her livelihood theieby 
she would be honoured in the kings family and wou’d frequent the 
houses of the chief ministers ( mahamatrakulas ) and work as a secret spy 43 
Ascetic women (pravraptas ) appear to have been employed by the 
Superintendent of Weaving in spinning 44 

On the condition of Indian society in the fourth century sc (when 
accordmg to one view Kautilya was ■writing his work on polity) we have 
the independent evidence of Megasthenes- the Greek ambassador at the 
Maurya court who speaks of the two orders of ascetics (sramanas) Thus 
we read Of the sarmanes Megasthenes tells us that those who are held in 
most honour are called the Hylobioi they live m the woods where they 
subsist on leaves of trees and wild fruits and wear garments made from 
the bark of trees they abstain from sexual relations and from wine they 
communicate with the kings who consult them by messengers regarding 
the causes of things and who through them worship and supplicate the 
deity Next in honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians since they are 
engaged in the study of the nature of man They are simple m their 
habits but do not live m the fields their food consists of rice and barley 
meal which they can always get for the mere asking or receive from those 
who entertain them as guests in their houses This class and the other 
class practise fortitude both by undergoing active toil and by the endurance 
of pain so that they remain for a whole day motionless in one fixed 
attitude 43 The Hylobioi have been identified with the hermits in the 
third stage and the physicians with those m the fourth Megasthenes also 
says Women pursue philosophy with some of them but abstain from 
sexual relations 4 ‘ These may be the women in the vanaprastha stage 
who practised austerities with their husbands or they may be ladies 
studying the Vedas ( brahmavadtnis ) 
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SAMSKARAS (SACRAMENTS) 

1 he Indian social legislators took cognizance of the whole life of man 
because as we have said his life was co extensive with dharma (duty) and 
for them a man s life commenced not with his birth but from the moment 
he was conceived in his mothers womb The sacred purificatory rites 
were to be performed from conception onwards from time to time in the 
course of his life up to his marriage when he becomes a full fledged citizen 
fit to take up the duties and responsibilities of a householder and occupy 
his proper place in the social organization and finally to realize the ultimate 
goal of human life— 7 the union with the Supreme Brahman Manu makes 
the significance of these purificatory rites very clear 47 Gautama and 
Vaikhanasa enumerate forty of these purificatory rites Gautama however 
takes care to point out that the mere formal performance of these rites 
would be of no efficacy in securing the ultimate goal of human life unless 
they have developed in man the great qualities of the inner self the 
3 tmagunas viz compassion on all creatures forbearance freedom from 
over exertion ( anayasa ) auspiciousness ( mangala ) performance (of praise 
worthy deeds and avoidance of blameable ones) freedom from depression 
of spirit combined with pleasure in sharing with others whatever one 
possesses ( akarpanya ) and freedom from covetousness combined with 
satisfaction with whatever one may possess ( asprhd ) 48 Vyasa in his Dharma 
sastra (quoted in Maskan bhasya on the above Stitras of Gautama) defines 
the eight great qualities at some length and declares that one possessed 
of all these qualities would reach the sphere of Brahma and also by the 
performance of the purificatory rites Harita (quoted in the Paraiara 
Mddhaviya) distinguishes between two groups of samskaras— brahma and 
dawa one sanctified by the first group of rites (beginning with garbha 
dhana) attains to equality and union with the rsis while another purified 
by the daiva sacraments acquires equality and union with the gods 

There are three— according to some four— sacramental rites before 
birth One of them pumsavana is performed specifically for the birth of 
a male child but in all the other rites also including the sosyanti homa 
performed just before the moment of birth there is manifest a strong 
desire for the birth of a male child The desire for a male child so pre 
dominant m the Indian mind seems to -have had a reason The Indo 
Aryan family organization being patriarchal a son was necessary for the 
continuance of the family line for performing the necessary funeral rites 
for presenting oblations of food and water for the satisfaction of the manes, 
and also for succeeding to the family property Even in the Rg Veda we 
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find this desire for a son expressed in many passages some of which indicate 
that though adoption was prevalent it was not looked upon with favour 49 
The Atharva Veda 50 which gives us glimpses into the secular life of the 
early Vedic times also shows the desire for sons m several of its hymns and 
many of these verses are used at the ceiemonies of impregnation and male 
conception ( garbhddhana and pumsavana) The Altar ey a Brahmana sx 
quotes several verses apparently very ancient about the blessings conferred 
by a son Similarly a passage in the Satapatha Brahmana 53 describing the 
ceremony of garbhddhana evinces the strong desire for getting a male child 

STUDENT LIFE— MEANS AND METHODS OF EDUCATION 
Education was compulsory for every youth of the three Indo Aryan 
castes in order that he might participate in the magnificent heritage 
handed down by the mighty thinkers of old the rsis who built the Indian 
civilization and specially that his advance step by step towards the 
realization of the supreme ideal of human life might be ensured Hence 
student life was a life of brahmacarya — of rigorous discipline of body and 
mind which would harden the physical system to go through austerities 
without demur and drill the mind in the exercise of the moral qualities 
of self control self denial and self sacrifice In this scheme of Indian 

education therefore discipline and work occupied the first place and 
mere book learning was of minor importance The Chandogya Upanisad 
distinctly lays down that the student living in the household of his teacher 
is to study the Vedas in the leisure time left from the duties to be per 
formed for the preceptor 53 The Indian system of education was education 
through work something quite distinct from mere book education acquisi 
tion of some truths by the learner and owned by him as a possession it 
aimed at the development of the inherent potential faculties through work 
— at the growth of a consciousness of strength acquired by overcoming resist 
ance We all know the story told in the Mahabharata 54 how Arum of the 
Pancala country failing to stop the mrush of waters into his teacher s field 
laid himself down at the breach m the dike and continued there for hours 
until he was discovered there by the teacher who gave him the title Udda 
laka as he came up in obedience to his call This one act of the young 
learner uas enough to convince the teacher that his education was complete 
and he discharged him at once with the blessing All the Vedas will come 
out clear to you and also the whole literature on dharma and whoever has 
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read the Upanisads knows that Uddalaka Arum of the Pancala country was 
one of the greatest seekers of truth pre eminent for Biahmavidya 

Reverence for the teacher and obedience to his behests form the mdis 
pensable requirements of a learner the student must practise the spmt 
of obedience and cultivate reverence but if the heart does not go out to 
the performance of the deed it is an empty foimality A well known passage 
of the Samhitopamsad Brahmana 85 quoted m the Nirukta and Dharma 
sastras (Vasistha Visnu Manu etc) gives expression to this fundamental 
principle of the Indian system of education very beautifully Science 
(vidya) approached the teacher versed in Brahmavidya (Brahmana) and 
charged him thus Preserve me I am verily thy treasure deliver me 
not to one who is full of envy and discontent one who is not straight m his 
conduct nor to one of uncontrolled passions — thus shall I be possessed of 
strength and vigour (vlryavatt) But deliver me as to a keeper of the 
treasure to him whom thou wilt know to be pure attentive intelligent 
and firm m chastity who will not grieve thee nor levile thee The man 
who fills his ears with truth frees him from pain and confers immortality 
on him the pupil shall consider as his father and mother him he must 
never grieve nor revile As those scholars who after receiving instruction 
do not honour their teacher by their speech in their hearts or by their 
deeds will not be of profit to their teacher even so that sacred learning 
which they acquired will not profit them 

Education was imparted not for finding a career for a boy — that was 
fixed for him by his birth but for his spiritual growth the ceremony of 
upanayana marking the beginning of education was regarded as a second 
or spiritual birth M This birth for the sake of the Vedas ensures eternal 
rewards both m this life and after death it is exempt from v age and 
death 57 Hence the age for the commencement of the discipline was deter 
mined according to the spiritual purity each lad was expected to develop 
For a Brahmana boy who was expected to take care of the spiritual welfare 
of the community and to set an example of ideal Aryan life to the other 
three classes this age was fixed by the Grhya and Dharma Sfitras ordinarily 
at the eighth year from conception ’"but if it was intended that he should 
shme in brahmavarcas (splendour of the Vedas) that is attain special pre 
eminence in sacred knowledge then it was to be so early as the fifth year 
from conception 68 That is a Brahmana boy is to begin the severe life of 
discipline of the brahmacartn at the tender age of four from birth In 
no case should the initiation of a Brahmana boy be deferred beyond the 
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sixteenth year In the case of the ruling and commercial classes the final 
limit was fixed at a more advanced age twenty two and twenty four 
Failing to be initiated within this limit an Aryan youth forfeited his claim 
to initiation in the study of the Vedas and became an outcaste from 
society with whom no decent man would care to associate Neither should 
anv one accept such vratya (degraded) youths as pupils nor teach them 
nor associate with them nor form says Gobhila matrimonial alliances 
with them The descendants of such men as have forfeited the savitn (a 
sacred text) for three generations are excluded from sacraments (samskaras) 
and to regain admission into Aryan society they must go through very 
arduous and painful penances and purificatory rites such as the vratyastoma 
In the Buddhist Jataka stories we find that Brahmana and Ksatriya youths 
who had neglected their education in early years felt it incumbent to com 
mence it at sixteen The Hathlgumpha Inscription on the Udaygin rock 
records that Prince Kharavela of Kalinga about the second century bc 
passed fifteen years in boyish sports and m the sixteenth year his education 
nas commenced 

Besides the usual discipline which as compulsory after initiation a 
student had to take up special vows ( vratas ) when he studied particular 
portions of the Vedic literature Thus for example before a student began 
to study the mahanamrii or sakvan verses forming a supplement to the 
Sdma Veda he had to prepare himself by keeping a vow the sakvan vrata 
for twelve nine six or at least three years In case his ancestors also had 
studied these verses this period might be reduced to one year Among 
the many duties connected with this vow the student was required to wear 
a single doth and that a dark one and eat dark food he should keep 
standing during the daytime and pass the night sitting when it rained 
he should not seek cover he was not to get into a boat unless his life was 
m danger that is he had to cross rivers by swimming after he had prepared 
himself by these and other austerities the verses were recited to him Not 
withstanding their hardships these vows were far from unpopular Mothers 
while suckling their babies urged them Endeavour my little darling to 
accomplish the sakvan vrata as we learn from an ancient passage m the 
Rauruki Brahmana (quoted by Gobhila m his Grhya Stitra ) 58 Other vows 
involving a more or less severe course of discipline had to be undertaken 
to entitle the student to study other parts of the sacred literature until he 
was discharged by his teacher 

When a young man obtained the permission of his teacher to retire 
from student life he celebrated his retirement by a ceremonial bath 
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(samavartana snana) and was henceforth called a snataka He was considered 
to have fully completed his education if he was a vidya vrata snataka that 
is if he had finished his study as well as fulfilled all the vows properly he 
would be a mere vidya snataka if he had acquired the knowledge of the 
Vedas but not fully accomplished his vows or even a vrata snataka by 
fulfilling the vows but not finishing the Vedas The first ranked highest 
the other two were of equal status The mere acquisition of knowledge 
without the proper discipline was not given a high place m the Indian 
system of education 

A magnificent address by the teacher to the student on the eve of his 
retirement has been preserved m the Taittifiya Upamsad 60 embodying 
noble maxims told m words unique for their strength brevity and vigour 
We read of this Convocation address as it were in the Vedic Age After 
having taught the Vedas the teacher instructs the pupil Speak the 

truth Do thy duty ( dharma ) Neglect not the recitation of the Vedas 

( svadhyaya ) Bring thy teacher a present that pleases him and then beware 
not to break off the line of children Swerve not from truth Swerve not 
from duty Disdain not what is good (for thee) Deviate not from (the 
path to) greatness Neglect not to recite the Vedas for thyself nor to teach 
it (to others) Neglect not to discharge thy duties to the gods and the 
Fathers Be thy mother to thee like a deity Be thy father to thee like a 
deity Be thy teacher to thee like a deity Be thy guest to thee like a 

deity Whatever acts are above reproach should be regarded not others 

Whatever acts were good m our conduct thou shalt respect and not the 
others Whatever Brahmanas are better than ourselves thou shalt rest by 
offering a seat Thou shouldst give with respect and not without respect 
with grace with modesty with fear with friendliness This is the com 
mandment This is the instruction This is the hidden import of the 
Vedas This is the ordinance Thus shalt thou act with worshipful regard 
Thus should this verily be observed with worshipful reverence 

That this standard of life thus held up by the teachers bore ample fruit 
is testified to by the account the students gave of themselves m actual life 
as organic parts of the Indian social structure We learn from Megasthenes 
(fourth century b c ) that the Brahmanas neither love gold nor fear death 
Of people m general including all grades of persons m society the same 
foreign observer records Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem They 
seldom go to law That the ancient Indian system of education did develop 
the inventive faculty the power of making new discoveries through persist 
ence m struggling against difficulties is manifest from the mighty 
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achievements in the various departments of knowledge — art astronomy 
mathematics chemistry and medicine and especially m philosophy and meta 
physics This disproves the fear that the memorization of the Vedas would 
tend to develop sharpness of memory to the exclusion of deliberate judge 
ment The memorizing of good literature of genuine intrinsic merit is con 
sidered even by modern educationists an indispensable element of sound edu 
cation In India it enabled the students to understand and respect their own 
civilization and culture the magnificent heritage left by their forefathers 

THE HOUSEHOLDER 

When a young man after the completion of his studies comes out as a 
snataka or graduate he conducts himself decently like an educated man — 
he assumes a dignified demeanour in short as Gobhila 81 puts it He is 
honoured wherever he goes a great being indeed is a snataka says 
A£valayana 62 on the road everyone makes way for him and it is said that 
even a king meeting him shows him respect and yields him precedence 63 
He is reverentially welcomed when he visits any house and he readily gets 
a bride 

As soon as a man marries and sets up as a householder he enters a life 
of sacrifices He must realize that the householder is the economic support 
of the entire social structure composed of the four asramas He is the 
bread winner of the whole social family He should therefore be read/ to 
share whatever he earns with the other three asramas and he must earn 
it by honourable means by following irreproachable occupations He 
should not hoard wealth 64 Every day of his life he has to offer to the gods 
and the manes to feed his guests and to give food to all animals before he sits 
down to his meal At the same time he must study the Vedas the first 
thing m the morning so that the traditional ideals handed down by the 
ancient rsis might not be forgotten 

The importance of sacrifices has been great in the evolution of the 
religious and philosophical thought of the Indo Aryans The Vedas in 
eluding the earliest hymns were compiled in their present form to aid in 
the performance of these sacrifices Yajna sacrifice or renunciation of 
things m favour of the gods as Katyayana* puts it was the earliest form 
of religious exercise of the Vedic Indians In this worship no images were 
required but the worshipper renounced his claim to things by placing 
them in the fire and saying This is offered to Agm (Indra or Soma) it is no 
longer mine The animal that does duty for him at the sacrifice stands as a 
substitute for the worshipper himself At the end of the sacrifice liberal gifts 
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are made to the officiating priests and others sometimes the entire belongings 
of the sacrificer (yajamana) By these renunciations he becomes prepared 
for the gi eater renunciation afterwards of everything that binds him to 
things of the earth and for entering into the bliss of Brahman Some 
acquired immortality by renunciation say the Upanisads 60 Even m the 
seventh century we find Harsavardhana Siladitya convoking a grand 
assembly and distributing there the stores of his treasuries in chanty 07 
The duties of the householder are enumerated in every detail in the 
Indian sacred literature because as we have said his life was co extensive 
with dharma 


FAMILY LIfE — POSITION OF WOMAN 

Marriage according to the ancient Indian ideas is a sacrament and not 
a contract it is a sacred bond of union between two persons for their 
eternal progress through the performance of their duties In the ritual of 
marriage this relation through aharma is insisted upon The marital 
union is also a divine dispensation a heaven ordained relation therefore 
no one has a right to dissolve it — man cannot and should not separate those 
whom the gods have joined together She stands beside him m life and 
through death m the gladder life beyond she is not separable from him 
but a part of his very self 84 

When the young man carries his wife home in a chauot ( vivah ) the 
nuptial fire is carried with him and is set up in his house as his domestic 
fire it is the symbol of his married life It has to be kept up till he letires 
from the world from it the wife lights the kitchen fire in it he offers 
oblations (agnihotra) every day morning and evening jointly with his 
wife On all occasions whenever he makes any offerings to the gods by 
sacrificing m fire she always participates and co operates with him it is a 
duty which they have m common and therefore has to be discharged jointly 69 
The position of the wife in the Vedic Age was therefore very high A man 
offers oblations to the gods jointly m a pair 70 they are like a pair of horses 
voked to a chariot 71 The seer Atri expressly tells Agm Married pairs worn 
out by devout rites jointly offer abundant sacrificial food Agm to thee who 
art mighty 73 and Ghosa the lady seer speaks of the loving husbands who 
make their wives sit down at -the sacrifice 73 The Taittmya Brahmana 78 
declares There is no sacrificial rite for a man who is without a wife and 
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Panmi s tells us that the wife is called patm because of her participation at the 
sacufice 

The RgVedic hymns speak feelingly of the couple who aie united in 
mind and the gods are invoked to show ei then blessings on such a pair as 
they make their offerings to the gods togethei 6 1 his spuit of union comes 

out beautifully in the marriage ritual when nftei pacing the seven steps 
together the bridegroom addresses the bude A fuend be thou having 
paced these seven steps with me the couple who paced seven steps togethei 
became friends May I gam thy friendship may I never fall off fiom thy 
friendship may thou ne\er fall off fiom my friendship Let us unite 
together let us resolve together that bound in lose and etfer radiant in 
each others company meaning well towaids each othei shaung together 
all enjoyments and pleasures we may unite oui thoughts our duties and 
our ideals 7 

In the Atharva Veda 74 we find the husband and the wife offeung a 
prayer for unity of mind The eyes of us two be of hones aspect oui 
face be ointment put thou me svithm thy heart mis our mind verily be 
together The author of another hymn inspues the membeis of a family 
svith unity of mind and heart Like heai tedness like mindedness non 
hostility do I make for you do ye show affection the one toss aids the other 
as the inviolable cow towards hei calf when born Be the son submissive to 
the father like minded with the mother let the svife speak to the husband 
woids full of honey beneficent Let not brother hate brother nor sister 
sister becoming accordant of like courses speak ye voids auspiciously 
Your drinking be the same m common your share of food in the same 
harness do I join you together worship ye Agm united like spokes about 
a nave United like minded I make you of one bunch all of you by 
conciliation be like the gods defending nectar (amrta) late and early be 
well willing yours 79 

The tender affection of the devoted wife comes out in many a metaphor 
while the poets of the hymns are speaking with rapture of the gods whom 
they not only revere but also adore and love 80 The goddess of Dawn Usas 
resplendent m hei beauty inspires the poetic fervour of the RgVedic seers 
who speak of her feelingly as a virgin as a youthful bride decked with 
eveiy grace as a lovely wife who displays her chaims to win her husband s 
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affection as a wakeful matron who rises betimes and wakes up the laggards 
and so on 

The wife is identified with the Vedic Indian s house and home The 
wife is verily the home declares a seer 81 and the Satapatha Btahmana 83 
asserts The home has verily its foundation in the wife and we have an 
echo of the same sentiment in later literature They say The house (one 
lives in) is not the home the mistress of the house is called the home 
(proper) 83 

No greater calamity could befall a Vedic householder than the untimely 
death of his wife The household fire now burns her moital remains and 
becomes no better than the funeral fire (savagm ) 81 The widower must 
set up a new fire and seek a new partner at the daily ofEenngs Two courses 
are open to him — either he must forsake the world and become a forest 
recluse (vanaprastha) or he must marry immediately on the expiry of the 
period of impunty if he prefeis to continue in the householder s state 
because the paramount duty of the householdei the daily offering of the 
agnihotra cannot be carried on without the wife 8 Without such mamage 
he will be outside the asrama scheme (anasramtri) and this is lmcompatible 
with the entire scheme of organization of Indo Aryan society 80 

The Rg Vedic hymns present portraits of a noble band of ladies 
illustrating the high position enjoyed by women m the Vedic Age as seers 
and sacrificers their independence and courage and their womanly love and 
conjugal devotion There is no exaggerated colouring m the delineation 
of these characters they are drawn to life with a few masterly strokes — 
in a brief dialogue a short prayer or even a single verse of impassioned 
utterance In the first place we may mention the dignified matron 
ViSvavara 8T a lady of the Atn family who m her short but vigorous hymn 
of six verses reveals herself as a lady of forceful personality dignified and 
restrained making offerings to the gods for herself and withal she shows 
her woman s heart praying for an atmosphere of love and concord m her 
home Next we have the picture of Indrasena Mudgalani 88 a heroic lady 
who bravely drove her chariot and helped her husband in winning hundreds 
and thousands of catde well pastured in a memorable conflict m which 
both of them took part It is probable that the fight was with a band of 
robbers who had lifted their cattle as the tradition puts it or it may refer 
to a hotly contested chariot race in which the husband and the wife succeeded 
in winning the rich wager of cattle as some modem scholars hold Then 
again the sorrows of Lopamudra 80 draw our sympathy as she pines away 
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hungering for the company of her husband (Agastya) who is intent upon 
austerities and penances In later literature women are sometimes spoken 
of as leading men astray from the path of ascetic purity 90 But Varahamihira 
enters a strong protest against such onesided condemnation for he says 
Those who from the ascetic point of view enumerate the faults of women 
to the exclusion of their virtues are it seems to me bad men their words 
do not proceed from good sense Speak m truth what fault is there among 
women which is not practised by men? Out of audacity women are con 
demned by men they are superior m vntues says Manu 91 The high 
regard for the wife in the Vedic Age also appeals fiom the fact that she is 
regai ded as the half that completes the husband 92 

The two great Indian epics the Ratnayana and the Mahabharata 
present a brilliant galaxy of grand women — some of the noblest figures 
that would do honour to any country and any age 93 And yet there is a 
stukmg difference m the tjpes of women portrayed in the two epics In 
the Ratnayana they aie soft gentle and delicate — Sita Kausalya and even 
Kaikeyl who makes use of her husband s love for her in gaming her ends 
On the other hand in the central story of the Mahabharata apart from the 
episodes we have portraits of heroic ladies strong and impetuous mothers 
of heroes We miss m the laments of Sita the impassioned utterances of 
DraupadI in the wails of Kausalya the boiling ire of Gandhari a single 
glance of one of whose covered eyes was enough to maim a limb of 
Yudhisthira for the rest of his life Nor can we omit from this list the brave 
Savitri who could wrench her husband from the icy gnp of death and who 
in her youth although exquisite y beautiful in every limb had such an 
auieole of dignity about hei that she looked a veritable goddess and no 
young man would venture to seek her hand in maruage Nor can we forget 
Vidula the heroic mother of Prince Sanjaya of the Sauviras on the banks 
of the Smdhu The son had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of his 
neighbours the Smdhus and lay dejected and low and would rather save 
his life than risk another battle with his fierce enemies But the mother 
would not listen to it the words of fire with which she sought to inspire 
her son and rouse him to action are .fold m more than a hundred verses m 
the Udyogaparvan of the great epic 94 and with a recitation of them the 
mother of the Pandavas seeks to revue the drooping spirits of her sons 
This section of the Mahabharata has deservedly been designated jaya 
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(victory) and is 01 darned to be recited to a king when he suffers at the hands 
of his enemies Out of the numerous women characters in the Puranas 
one stands out prominent Madalasa the queen of King Rtadhvaja 93 She 
inculcated to her foui sons the supenonty of spiritual life to worldly life 
and thus enabled them to wm emancipation 

It has been said that woman m ancient India was never regarded as 
nrinn s equal and that she was not to be independent at any stage of her 
life The question requires to be examined with some care Equality as 
understood in the West means an equality of rights and in this sense it has 
no place in Indian thought where life is valued as affording opportunities 
for spiritual uplift through duties to be discharged by ones owm self and 
not for claiming material comforts thiough rights to be asseited against 
others Equality of rights the Indian sages never discuss except as regards 
the common human right of winning sahation and equality of duties for 
all persons irrespective of inherent differences is an impossibility m the 
family the society or the nation 

Each unit in the whole organic scheme of society has its own function 
and a neglect of this function will bring down its own punishment This 
applies to woman as it does to ex eryone else That the husband is not doing 
his duty to her is no excuse for the neglect of her own duty Hence even 
if the husband be bereft of virtues a wife who cares for her own spiritual 
pi ogress must not neglect her own duty towards him 99 Her duty is to serve 
the husband not to seek service from him 

Her duties as a mother are too exacting to permit a woman to pass 
thiough the course of rigorous discipline and austerities requisite for moral 
purification and spiritual advance Therefore the scriptures assuie ner 
that if she but carries out her own duties and associates herself with her 
husband in the religious exercises she fully shares in the advance towards 
the goal Therefore in the joint performance of their duties the wife is 
to follow the initiative of the husband and these duties are determined 
bv his varna and asrama Hence Gautama 97 ordains A wife is not m 
dependent with respect to (the fulfilment of) the sacred duty and he adds 98 
Let her not violate her duty towards her husband She must not supersede 
her husband She should be restrained in word m look and in deed 
The wife can have no religious obsei vances apart from those of her husband 
There is no sacrificial performance nor a vow nor a fast for women apart 
from their husbands as she attends upon her husband she will for that 
reason be exalted in heaven says Manu 99 The Vimu Smrti 100 and the 
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grven in marriage and only once does a man say I give u * The husband 
dies but really he is not dead he is waiting on the other side where she is 
sure to go if she does not insult his memory UT 

In practical life some widows did find this ideal of conjugal fidelity too 
high for themsehes as will appear from the reference to the punarbhu 
(the re married woman) or her son in Dharma sastras 118 and remarriage 
is definitely permitted by some of the comparatively late Dharma Sastras 
When her husband says Narada (who is generally placed about the early 
centuries of the Christian era) is lost (1 e gone no one knows whither) or 
dead 01 is impotent or has become a religious ascetic or been expelled 
from caste these are the five cases of legal necessity in which a woman may 
be justified in taking another husband 119 ParaSara who belongs to the 
same period repeats this 120 but says in the very next verse that a life of 
brahmacarya would be immensely preferable 

Vatsyayana who gives a matter of feet account of the society of his 
time presents a beautiful and detailed account of the life of a remarried 
woman — her privileges and her limitations There could be no regular 
marriage for a Widow but if she was too weak to restrain herself she might 
join a man who was a seeker after pleasures (bhogm) In the selection of 
her second master Vatsyayana advises her to be guided by the natural in 
clmations of her own heart The punarbhu in her new home enjoyed a 
degree of independence unknown to the wife wedded according to the 
sacramental ntes At her lover s house she assumed the role of a mistress 
patronized his wives was generous to his servants and treated his friends 
with familiarity but was not permitted to participate m his religious 
observances She cultivated a greater knowledge of the arts than his wedded 
wives She took part in his sports and festivities drinking parties and 
so on She might leave her lover ( nayaka ) but if she was driven out she 
did not give back anything In the king s harem where there were separate 
quarters for the various categories of women the punarbhu occupied cham 
bers midway between the queens who were quartered m the innermost 
apartments and the courtesans and actresses in the outermost and this 
exactly indicated the position occupied by the remarried woman m society 
In the ordinary households also the wedded wife who participated with 
her husband in the religious ntes lived m comparative seclusion in the 
mner apartments and never came out to receive his friends nor joined 
his sports and parties In Vatsyayana s time it appears public opinion 
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peimitted the widow to live with the man of her choice but she could never 
xeceive the same regard nor acquire the same social status as the married 
wife 1 1 

Even the man who took a widow to wife had to suffer from certain 
disabilities Manu 122 prescribes that the husband of a re married woman 
is to be excluded fiom sraddha (memorial rites) 

It appears that the le mamage of a widow was in vogue m India from 
earl) times It is known to Vasistha 123 kautiha whose Arihasasha is 
certainly older than the extant Manu Smrti not only allows the widow to 
remarry but also the wife whose husband has not been heard of for a long 
time Vatsya)ana who belonged to the same epoch as Isaiada and 
Parasara makes it \ery clear that the position of the re marned widow 
approaches nearer to that of a mistress than that of a wedded wife Widow 
marriage was never looked upon witti favour by IndoAi)an society and 
whatever vogue it may have had in eaily times up to the eaily centunes 
of the Christian era it gradually fell into disfavour and still later writers 
on law prohibited it as a custom not to be observed in the later times — as 
a kali varpa vidhi Madhavacarya the great commentator on Parasara m 
his comment on the above quoted passage of Parasara 1 quotes a text from 
the Aditya Pwana to show that the is marriage of a married woman was 
not to take place in the kaliyuga 126 

CONCLUSION 

The Vedic Indians made a supreme effort to understand the funda 
mental meaning and the purpose of life they discovered that life was a 
continued pilgrimage to the infinite and the eternal and they applied the 
truths discovered m the course of their philosophical investigations to the 
organization of society — made philosophy the essential basis of evei)day 
life and activity Success m reaching the ultimate goal lies according to 
the Indian scheme of society in each unit of the whole social organism 
attending to its own duty as determined by its environments its varying 
stages of life as well as sex The very fact that this society with spiritual 
freedom ns its goal has endured so long notwithstanding the terrible onsets 
of cultuies basically different from its own is a proof that there is tiuth m 
the principles underlying its structure — that it is bioad based upon the 
fundamental truths of human life Nevertheless it cannot be denied that 

Chakladai Social Life m Ancient India Sludi s in I ats\ a\ ana s Kamasut a (Calcutta 
1929) pp 181 4 ' 
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For a fuller treatment of the piohibitiom m lata times see Batuknath Bhattacharya 
kalwai))ai (Calcutta 1943) 
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this social organization is decadent owing not so much to external opposi 
tion or any inherent weakness in the ideal but to a falling off from the 
ideal itself The decay set in when the spirit of the law through which 
the ideal found expression came to be lost sight of and the letter of the 
law acquned an undue importance The rules and ordinances sanctions 
and prohibitions governing popular life and activity came to be obeyed 
without enquiry about the spirit and sometimes m violation of it The 
essence of religion was sacrificed to form and convention to dead ritual 
and lifeless worship The buried spirit has to be rediscovered and the 
law flamed anew where needed and obeyed with a consciousness of the 
spirit within 

There is need however to guard against false spirituality — against 
inactivity and sloth passivity and feebleness which not infrequently mas 
querade as spirituality Genuine spiritual life must be intensely and 
withal selflessly active , it will manifest itself m purity in clear vision in 
cheerful and resolute devotion to a definite high purpose it can never 
consist m a base retirement from active life m passivity dullness and 
stolidity This sham spirituality dreads tiotible and hankers after security 
it is marked by ignoble ease and fear 

Added to this internal decay there is an inrush of external forces that 
has thrown us off our feet The aggressive civilization of the West, with 
a conception of life which is mainly materialistic and thus fundamentally 
different from ours has caught us in its iron grip Many of us have been 
blinded by the dazzling glare of its industrialism They are beginning to 
think that our salvation lies through an importation of Western institutions, 
and are duped by the illusion of a so called progress which is quite often 
nothing but a positive retiogression They would even unthinkingly 
introduce in our midst institutions that the best thought in the West has 
found defective and even harmful But nothing short of a catastiophe like 
this could rouse us from the stupor into which we had sunk It has given 
us an awakening for which we cannot but be thankful Contact with 
Western life for over a century has now made it amply dear that the modern 
European or American life has its bright and dark, aspects equally with 
the present day Hindu life At this juncture we require a searching 
analysis of both the civilizations a critical appreciation of all that is great 
and good as a 1 so weak and defective in both the cultures A comparative 
study of the two cultures by and for the Indians has become a vital 
necessity Let us hope that this very struggle with an alien civilization 
will impart new life and vigour to us Let this stimulus from without 
advance our growth not retard it 

Our case is not so hopeless as might at first sight be supposed The 
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impact of Islam on Indian culture brought forth Ramananda and Kabir 
Nanak and Caitanya India accepted their interpretation of the purpose 
and meaning of life adopted the course of discipline and conduct sketched 
out by them and still follows their lead And the race of these supermen 
is not extinct yet That great souls like Sri Ramakrishna out of their 
abounding love for suffering humanity deign to come down and dwell 
amongst us inspiring us with their lives and precepts shows that there is 
still hope for us They shape their course not from injunctions and ordi 
nances but from an intuitive perception of right and wrong from a direct 
vision of truth it is they who can break the shell of form and convention 
that hides the great truths embedded in our sacred literature and interpret 
them anew for us in words that we can understand and apply to our life 
it is they vho can give us the true lead. Even thus is vindicated the promise 
conveyed in the Bhagavad Gita that the supreme Spirit incarnates Itself 
when the need arises 127 
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I HE INSTITUTION OI HOMELESSNESS 

M ONASTIC oiders and institutions are found in diffeient iges 
countnes and systems of religion and in the leligious and cultuial 
history of India monasticism has played a long and distinguished role 
Its institutional types in India dating back to various ages m their origin 
are piesented by vihaias asramas mathas gurudvaras al hdas etc They 
belong to diffeient creeds sects and leligions and diffei widely m function 
and organization as well as in size and status But they all have the 

common characteristic of collective living for the sake of a higher 
spiritual life 

In the religious history of man efforts for spiritual attainment have 
taken innumerable foims One foim hovevei seems peculiai to Indian 
civilization it is sannyasa leaving ones home as well as kith and kin 
and embracing homelessness In no othei civilization ancient or modern 
has homelessness a like significance or a similar institutional character 
It is from the Greeks that we have the first eyewitness accounts however 
sciappy and faulty of Indian scmnyasms but the institution of sannyasa 
itself must have been a few centuries earhei 1 Its origin is unknown but 
we may infer that it was postVedic from the complete absence of any 
allusion to it in the Vedic hymns In the sixth century b c if the earliest 
scuptures of Buddhism and Jainism lefiect as scholais like Rhys Davids 
and otheis hold the traditions of life and society m eastern India of that 
age the institution not only existed but flourished Seekeis after spiritual 
attainment would pass from home into homelessness ( agarasma anagdnyam 
— a standing phrase in the Buddhist Pill scriptures to describe this condi 
tion) and the Buddha himself was one of them It seems that in that 
century the adherents of the institution the homeless men of religion 
formed a populous community m the northeastern parts of the country 
They were known as parwrajakas (wanderers panbbdjakas in Pali) which 
was a general name while special designations also were given to members 
of the community hitting off some aspect or other of a parwrajakas 
condition of life — sannyasm (one who has cast off home and worldly life) 
r framana (a toiler for spiritual life) bhiksu (a mendicant living on alms , 

1 r 6e McCnndle s Ancient India Its Invasion by Alexander the Great passim 
In the Vedic hymns two classes of homeles vnndering men are referred to viz mum 
and vratya in R V X 1°6 and A V XV respective^ I have given mv reasofts £or 
differentiating them from the sannyasm in Early Buddhist Monachism pp r 2 59 
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bhikkhu m Pali) etc No credtl or other distinctions in the community 
were 01 lgmallv implied by these denominations ’ 

In later developments of Indian leligion when differences of creeds 
and systems became more clem h defined the wanderers of each religion 
had their own body of practices rules and regulations disciplinary and 
organizational The ■various names denoting the condition of the religious 
homelessness were appropriated by different religious systems bhikkhu 
and samana by the Buddhists yah (less commonly samana ) by the Jams 
and sannyasm by the followers of Brahmanism The institution had its 
regulations in each system In Buddhism these regulations arc known 
technically as vmaya (conduct) and occupy a whole division (called pitaka 
meaning basket) of its scriptural collection In Brahmanism they are 
in erted passim m Sutra (aphoristic) works but an ancient body of regula 
tions meant specially for the wanderers seems to have existed though it 
is no longer extant 4 In Jainism however no specific rules and regulations 
seem to have been devised except the rules of the observance of the 
pajjusana (staying somewhere during the rainy season) 

The institution of sannyasa however went against the gram of the 
socio religious culture which the Aryan founders of Indian civilization had 
sought to develop and stabilize In both. Pali and Sanskrit literature there 
are clear indications that the system which western scholars have called 
Brahmanism was at odds with the institution of homelessness termed 
’humanism 5 But the latter seems to have enjoyed great popular esteem 
and the Brahmamcal sages who elaborated later the theory of life in four 
stages ( asramas ) admitted homelessness as the fourth or last condition of 
life but then preference was always for the condition of the householder 
which was the second stage® 

ORIGIN OF COENOBIUM 

The dev elopment of coenobium (collective life under rules of discipline 
for the purpose of spiritual self culture and self realization) from the home 
less wandering unsettled life of the primitive religieux was determined 
bv a peculiarity of the Indian climate India is the land of monsoon rains 
There are two monsoon periods m India — an earlier and longer period at 
the end of summer and a later and shorter one in winter confined to the 
northwestern parts These periodic rams have been a feature of the 

For example the Br U mentions gramam in contradistinction to Biahmana in IV ^ 
22 Mcdhatithi in his commentary on Maim VI 25 refers to Si amanaka Sutra as an authority 
on the practices of a religious mendicant Panim refers to a BhiJ su Sutia In Parasara in 
the Astadhyayi II 1 /0 

This was perhaps the But m Sutra by Paia<ara leferted to by Panim See fn 5 
I ha\e dealt with this point at Hi°e in Larh Buddhist Monadnsm on pp 60 74 
The relevant passages are collected with translations in ibid pp 71 74 
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Indian climate from primitive times There is a Vedic hymn which 
describes with picturesque effect the violence of these rains — how they 
congregate m the sky and oppress the earth with the fury of their torrents ’ 
The meteorological factor had to be reckoned with and it appears that it 
was a custom of the primitive wandering community to suspend wandering 
and take up residence until the skies cleared making movements easy 
again An ancient custom is apt to assume m course of time a sanctity and 
ceremonial character It was so with the above custom of seeking shelter 
during the rainy season The wanderers of all religous persuasions 
observed the rainy season residence ceremonially The Sanskrit scriptures 
prescribe it for the sannyasms the Buddhists call it vassa and the Jams 
pajjusana 8 

The manner in which this period of a wanderer s yearly round from 
three to four months was to be spent is prescribed m Buddhism with much 
elaboration With regard to the Hindu sannyasms and the Jain yatis it 
is not so clear But it may be assumed that living m company was the 
rule In India it was the Buddhist monks styling themselves bhtkkhus 
and differentiating themselves from the wanderers 9 who developed 
coenobium to such an extent that settled life throughout the year at a 
monastery became the rule of religious life among them and wandering life 
became the exception 


BUDDHIST AVASAS AND VIHARAS 

It was the life of a perfect religious wanderer that the founder of 
Buddhism inculcated upon his followers who had gone from home into 
homelessness Let not two of you come along the same way 19 is an 
injunction of his Free wandering life was perhaps the original* ideal of 
the followers of the Buddha it is emphasized in a number of Buddhist 
scriptures and seems to have been traditionally retained as an ideal to be 
kept in view even when Buddhist monastic life and its regulations had 
been completely developed 11 Originally a Buddhist vihara did not mean 


** ' *v io 
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a congregational monastery but a shelter for an individual bhikkhu from 
the inclemencies of the weather The legend that describes the origin of 
viharas speaks of 'a merchant of Rajagrha building sixty viharas m a day 
for the bhikkhus and the Lord blessing the donor for providing those 
shelters for them from rough wind and weather 12 They must have been 
mere cottages and convenient lodging places for individual eremites the 
idea of coenobium had not yet developed 

At a certain stage probably m the fourth century b c the Buddhists 
thought of the observance of the vassa m company and of betaking 
themselves for at least three months in the year to congregational life and 
activities 

So they started staking out avasas (colonies) where during rams the 
bhikkhus could find what was termed bed and sitting accommodation 
( senasana ) 13 An avasa was circumscribed by metes and bounds so that 
the residents therein during the period of the ram retreat formed a unitary 
communion 

The rules for the staking out of an avasa lay down that its limits must 
coincide with natural boundaries such as a mountain a hill a river a 
wood etc but they must not exceed three yojanas nor extend to the 
opposite side of a river unless there were facilities for crossing Within 
the boundaries thus settled those who were allotted bed and sitting accom 
modation would form a communion of which a tangible token and cere 
monial expression was found m the holding of a fortnightly congregational 
service called uposatha There were rules of admiss on to and exclusion 
from the uposatha service calculated to safeguard the unitary organization 
of each avasa The residents constituted what was called a sangha (brother 
hood) 

Within the boundaries of the avasa the lodging houses were called 
viharas and they developed in course of time perhaps in a couple of 
centuries from the single eremitical to the larger congregational type from 
viharas into monasteries This development can be traced from the 
archaeological remains of successive ages of ancient Buddhist viharas all 
over India The oldest Viharas says Fergusson 14 consist of one cell only 
little hermitages in fact for the residence of a single ascetic In the next 
class they were extended to a long verandah with one cell behind it 
As these had however several doors opening outwards they probably were 
divided by partitions lntemall) In the third class and by far the most 
numerous class The cell expands into a hall generally with pillars in 
Cullavagga \I 1 S 

Tor detailed treatment see Early Buddhtst Monachtsm pp 125 3$ and Chapter VIJ 
( Communal Life at an Avasa ) 

The Rock cut Temples of India (1864) Introd pp xvvi 
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the centre and around this the cells of the monks are arranged The 
archaeological evidence is supported by the developments m meaning and 
connotation of the term viha/ra in Pali 15 In the picture of monastic life 
presented by the Pali Buddhist scriptures which date back in their contents 
m the opinion of competent authorities to the fourth century b c we find 
descriptions of these monastic colonies ( avasas ) with residential quarters 
( viharas ) scattered within their boundaries In after ages however the 
avasa became obsolete it was replaced by a single large and many man 
sioned edifice of brick or stone called sangharama (house for the Sangha) 
with adjuncts and outhouses and this was the type the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa hian saw at many places in northern India at the beginning of the fifth 
century a d 

MONASTIC LIFE AND ORGANIZATION IN ANCIFNT BUDDHISM 
The life and organization of an ancient Buddhist Sangha 1 e a company 
of monks settled at an avasa ostensibly at first for the ram retreat but for 
permanent domicile afterwards had some outstanding and distinguishing 
features It had been the custom among the primitive religious wanderers 
for each sect to be organized under a head who was called the Master ( sattha ) 
A convert to the sect would embrace the Master s faith ( dhamma ) and place 
himself under his guidance and regiment 18 But the sect founded by the 
Buddha developed after his decease a different organization which on the 
evidence of some Buddhist legends seems to have been looked upon by the 
contemporaries of other sects as somewhat strange and peculiar 17 The head 
ship was abolished all members of a Sangha were on a footing of equality 
and the principle of obedience to a Master was watered down to respect and 
reverence for instructors and elders and politeness to and consideration for 
equals For the discharge of the functions of its* collective life the whole 
body of monks constituted a perfectly democratic community at an avasa 18 
It has been suggested 18 that this peculiar organization of a Buddhist 
Sangha — the absence of headship the recognition of equality of all members 
and collective modes of ecclesiastical action based on voting — was perhaps 
prescribed by the founder himself who had lived till his twenty mntn year 
in close touch with the traditions of the republican States The religious 

See examples given by Childers under Partvenam in his Dictionary of the Pali Language 

In the Buddhist legends are instances of one religious wanderer accosting another 
with the questions Who friend is your Master (sattha)? Whose Faith (dhamma) do you 
prefer? To whom is thv disci oleshio directed (uddesa)? See Mabavagga 16 7 and I 23 

* See Gopala Moggallana Sutta in Majjhima Nikaya where Va sakara asks Ananda how 
W the ab ence of a sattha unity can be maintained m the Order (Further Dialogues of the 
Buddha Vol II) 

* See Early Buddhist Monachtsm pp 143 46 

K P Jayaswal Hindu Polity (2nd Ed 1943) p 44 
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Sangha of the Buddhists it is suggested copied the political sangha 
with which the founder had been familiar in his youth 

The Sangha could act only as a corporate body All its functions from 
the settling of the boundaries of an avasa to the enforcement of discipline 
on a delinquent monk were discharged in the name and form of sangha 
kammas (transactions or acts of the Sangha) The Vmaya section of the 
early Buddhist scriptures contains elaborate and sometimes complicated 
rules governing a sanghakamma Ecclesiastical acts are classified and the 
rules pertaining to each are meticulously laid down The form howevei 
is common In all cases an assembly of the whole congregation present at 
the avasa is called a Resolution (called natti meaning announcement) is 
put which is then formally declared to the assembly — a procedure 
technically called Declaration (anussavana) if the assembly does not signify 
by the token of silence its unanimous consent ballots (called salaka meaning 
voting sticks ) aie cast by all the members present and the majority opinion 
which is to prevail is ascertained by counting them 20 

It appears that a Sangha of Buddhist monks vis a vis the State in 
ancient India had the legal status of a body corporate — its rules and regula 
tions being recognized and given effect to by the State as conventional law 
(called samaya in Sanskrit jurisprudence) 21 We find Emperor Asoka m 
his concern to prevent dissensions m the Sangha declaring in some of his 
edicts his intention to enforce the penal provision in the Buddhist Vmaya 
relating to the expulsion of schismatics 

The principal religious ceremony at an avasa was the holding of the 
fortnightly service of uposatha The custom had its origin in the Vedic 
sacrifices called darsa and purnamasa performed on days of the new moon 
and the full moon respectively and the observance of these two dates as holy 
seems to have been taken up by the wandering religious communities of post 
Vedic Age though in their case rituals were substituted by religious dis 
courses selected by each sect for itself At a certain stage the Buddhists 
appropnated the occasion to the recital of the Patimokkha a fundamental 
code comprising a classified list of ecclesiastical offences and the penalties 
therefor The original code it seems was enlarged and improved upon and 
finally re edited for the ceremonial service It was ostensibly intended to 
be a confessional service 2S but assumed later on a purely ceremonial charac 
ter since anyone guilty of any of the listed offences had to obtain 

4 The procedure of a sanghakamma is expounded in Early Buddhist Monachism (Ch 
VI Internal Polity of a Buddhist Sangha) 

Narada X 1 2 Manu VIII 219 and Mcdhatithi s comment thereon in which the 
sangha of the bhiksus is mentioned 

Samath Pillar Edict and other edicts 
Mahavagga II 1 
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purification (partsuddhi ) before being allowed to join in the service It 
became only a collective symbolical expression of the communion of the 
monks much like the Christian Holy Communion 

There were two other ceremonies which were rather of a quasi religious 
character — pavarand and kathma They marked the close of the ram retreat 
(vassa) The pavarand was a solemn conference at which each monk in turn 
requested the assembly to call him to account if they had seen or heard or 
suspected him to be guilty of any transgression during the period of the 
ram retreat If proved guilty a monk had to make due amends by under 
taking the prescribed penalty meanwhile he suffered exclusion from the 
assembly The kathma was the ceremony of the distribution of robes out 
of the general store It was conducted by an officer duly appointed by the 
Sangha in the sanghakamma form 

All property belonged to the Sangha and individual right to property 
was not recognized 


BUDDHIST MONAS1IC CULTURE 

Early Buddhism not being a religion of rites and ceremonies left a 
large scope for and laid great stress upon cultural development for every 
monk There was a system of tutorship m each avasa 24 There was also 
complete freedom of thought In matters of doctrine no authority personal 
or academic was recognized and the insistence always was on perfect com 
prehension and honesty of thought and belief Differences of opinion might 
lead to schisms in Sangha but schisms based on honest differences were 
allowed 25 — to such an extent indeed that sects began to proliferate even at 
a very early stage m Buddhist history The very atmosphere of an avasa 
was surcharged with the spirit of questioning scrutinizing and debating 
this in effect bestowed on the members intellectual curiosity and abilities 
and they attained an extraordinarily high premium in a monastic com 
mumty An engrossing activity of the Sangha even from the beginning was 
the holding of learned debates on the doctrines (Ahbidhammakathd ) 24 
starting thus with a strong bias for intellectual culture Buddhist monasteues 
m their later development evolved a pronounced academic character The 


It was usual for a newly admitted monk to live at the monastery in tutelage (called 
ntssaya) with a senior of at least ten years standing who was called in this relation upajjhaya 
acarya The usual period was ten years The very word brahmaccanya (meaning the 
learner s stage of life m Brahmanical scriptures) is used to describe the condition of a 
bhiklthu who lives in mssdya (Mahavagga I 52 1 ) 

See Early Buddhist Monachism pp 191 96 

An Abhidhammakatha (Debate on the Doctrine) between two Bhikkhus is described 
in the Maha gosihga Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya Ed Pah Text Society I p 214) m which 
the bhikkhus are said to put questions to one another furnishing answers and not collapsing 
but gaming edification by their discussion These discussions perhaps provided the mam 
contents of the Abhtdhamma textbooks in the Pali canon 
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scope of monastic culture and learning expanded from age to age Purely 
canonical and exegetic at the beginning they drew into their purview m 
later times the results of the philosophical speculations of other systems of 
thought and religion as well The continual interpenetration of Brah 
mamcal and Buddhistic elements so maiked a feature of India s later cul 
tural history is perhaps due m a large measuie to the extreme catholicity 
and receptiveness of the Buddhist monastic culture of later ages 

BUDDHIST MONASTIC UNIVERSITIES 

The eailier Pali and the later Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures aoound in 
references to particular monasteries of great contemporary fame and sanctity 
as well as of ancient foundations (eg Jetavana Asokarama KaiicT etc) 
But the history of none of them is traceable beyond occasional references 
It is only at a- late stage m the development of Buddhist monachism that 
some light on the functional side of the monasteries is received from the 
Chinese pilgrims Two Chinese records viz Yuan Chwangs SiYuKi 
( Western countries Record ) and I tsing s Nan hat chi kuei nai fa chuan 
( Record of Buddhism written and sent back from the South Seas ) con 
taming accounts of their authors experiences m India during a d 629 45 
and ad 671 95 respectively are of especial importance m this context We 
gather fiom these recoids that in eastern India a few monastenes called 
mahavihdras ( Great Monasteries ) for the sake of their distinction developed 
under the patronage of the enlightened Gupta emperois (c ad 320 500) 
primarily into the universities which were resorted to by teachers and 
learners and were organized on a more or less large scale as seats of learning 
In the practices and observances of communal life their monastic character 
was maintained as also the traditional religious and monkish atmosphere 
But their raison d etre was decidedly cultural rather than religious Fully 
equipped with the usual educational paraphernalia — professors and students 
graded courses and syllabi academic regulations lecture halls libraries and 
even a system of examinations — they were practically universities m their 
organization 

Such monastic establishments having the character of a university 
varying of couise in size and reputation were flourishing in Magadha and 
elsewhere m the east of India when the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Ghwang was 
m this country The largest and foremost among them w as the mahavihara 
at Nalanda of which we have accounts at first hand from both Yuan Chwang 
and I tsing They agree m extolling this mahavihara with its thousands 
of residents as the most famous place of learning the most eminent seat 
of scholarship and culture in the West organized as a university as distinct 
from an ordinary monastic establishment As pilgrims and seekers after 
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knowledge came to Nalanda from the Far East so did young scholars in 
trepid in their eagerness to learn from the bleak trans Himalayan north 
When Yuan Chwang was residing at Nalanda in ad 637 38 there was also 
a less known Tibetan scholar prosecuting his studies there He was Thoumi 
Sambhota an officer under the contemporary ki lg of Tibet After com 
pleting his Indian studies this Tibetan scholar went back to his own country 
and expounded to the king the religion of the Buddha as he had learnt it at 
Nalanda The king whose name was Sron Tsan gam po and who had a 
Chinese Buddhist wife was so impressed and convinced that he at once 
proclaimed it as the State religion of Tibet This was at the end of the 
thirties of the seventh century 27 

It seems that at least for a couple of centuries after the time of Yuan 
Chwang and Thoumi Sambhota the Univeisity of Nalanda continued to 
function Several manuscripts going back to these later centuries have 
been discovered in Nepal and Tibet m which the scribe states m the 
colophon that the copy was made at Nalanda 28 Long after the Chinese 
records a descriptive account of Nalanda and its three vast libraries occurs 
m a Tibetan historiographical work of the seventeenth century and it 
also preserves a traditidn that this age-old university ended in a conflagration 
started by a Turuska ( Turk probably meaning a Mohammedan) 28 

During the declining years of Nalanda after its heyday m the middle 
of the seventh century two other universities came to the fore — Odantapura 
and VikramasTla the former being the older 30 Odantapura was located 
somewhere on the border between Bihar and Bengal and it was here that 
the illustrious Indian missionary of Buddhism in Tibet Dlpankara 
Snjnana deified by the Tibetans as Atlsa received his education Dipan 
kara after completing his training at Odantapura passed on to Vikramaslla 
where he was posted as the head of the establishment (Scarya) during 
1034 48 after which he left the university for Tibet The site of Vikrama 
61a has not been definitely identified yet It is described in the Tibetan 
records as the most famous place of learning m the East situated on a 
bluff hill on the right bank of the Ganga where the Holy River flows 


o , , "^ le ® tor ? of Thoumi Sambhota from Tibetan sources is given in S C Das s Indian 
Pandits in the Land of Snow published m 1893 and now extremely rare 
D . .. The works and the colophons are referred to passim in Raiendra Lai Mitra s Sanskrit 
lo^c (im) eratUre ° f Nepal (1882) and S ° Vidfabhusans iSedm^SM of lndZ 

T„a S rP,\ S sam 101 i ' Mn ° ( Hlstor y o£ the rise progress and downfall of Buddhism 
mdex^m F.S m v ° Iut ? es in 1908 8 C Das with a list of contents and an analytic” 
•w- u , 1 ^ The final extinction of Nalanda was probably synchronous with the 

Mohammedan invasion of Bihar Taranatha whose history of Buddhism in TiZtan is 
_arher than Sump a s and was completed m 1603 says that when Bihar was sacked hv the 

„„ C Vl dyabhusan s Mediaeval School of Indian Logic there are two annendices 

on these two universities in which Tibetan sources of information are diawn upon** 
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northwards The university which was m its most flourishing state under 
the Buddhist Pali kings of Bengal was a stately establishment with six 
noble gates each guarded by a university officer called the Guardian Scholar 
of the Gate (Dvara pandita) The degree of Pandit a (equivalent to Master 
of Arts ) used to be granted by this university Its fame m Tibetan records 
is due in a large measure perhaps to its association with Dlpankara Srijnana 
(a d 980 105S) who was most probably a Bengalee 31 

MONASTICISM IN OTHER RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS 
It is m the Buddhist religion that monasticism flourished most Buddhist 
scriptural records define its typical features its laws and regulations and its 
corporate organization and historical records (Chinese and Tibetan) afford 
a passing view of seme of its most important centres m India from the fifth 
century a d The monastic system was so well developed in Buddhism and 
its laws and regulations called V may a were so elaborate as to occupy a whole 
division of the Buddhist canon that western scholars have sometimes mis 
conceived Buddhism as a religion for monkhood It is out of the msti ution 
of homelessness as we have seen that coenobium evolved and collective 
living during a part of the year was a faxed custom m the wandering religious 
community irrespective of credal and sectarian difference But it was the 
Buddhists who evolved out of the ancient custom a complete and well 
organized system of coenobitical life In Jainism there is nothing corres 
ponding to the Buddhist Vtnaya rules although the homeless yatis who 
adhered to the faith of Mahavlra observed as well as the bhikkhus the 
customary ram retreat The Sanskrit texts which bear on the regulations 
of the life of a Brahmamcal sannyasm prescribe only living at a fixed place 
during the rains without indicating whether singly or in company 3 The 
surmise is perhaps not a haphazard one that Buddhist viharas being the 
most ancient in ongin and growth afforded to other religous systems and 
sects the exemplar of corporate living of monks under discipline The 

There is a contemporary Life of Dipankara Srijfiana written by Nag tcho a learned 
Tibetan monk who was sent by the Tibetan king to meet Dipankara at Vikramafrla and 
escort him to Tibet Nag tcho became Dipankara s most prominent disciple The work is 
extant m Tibetan but has not been edited An abridged English \ersion is given m S C 
Das s Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow Nag tcho records that after his first taste of 
Tibetan tea Dipankara uttered some words of appreciation which are set down as hhalo 
bhalo ati bhalo These are Bengali words meaning Good good very good Dipankara 
lived for thirteen vears m Tibet and died at the age of seventy two at Nethan in the Tibetan 
interior where he was cremated A handful of his ashes and charred bones was deposited 
there in a tomb known locally as Sgro ma It was visited by Captain Waddell and is 
de cnbed in his book Lhasha and its Mysteries (1905) Dipankara (under the Tibetan name 
Ati <a) is now among the Tibetan gods and an image of him among those of other gods 
may be seen m the Tibetan monastery (gumbha) at Glioom near Darjeeling 

In the Aruneya text quoted in footnote 8 the words mean one or two In his 
comment on the rule of Gautama DhruvaMlo varsasu Haradatta interprets the first word as 
ehatra which may mean at one place or together preferably the former 
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institution is now well established m Hinduism under the name of 
asrama 

The term asrama has undergone a development m meaning Originally 
it meant a stage of life and then a hermitage to which a person in the third 
stage of life called vanaprastha used to resort The hermitage was just a 
convement shelter for a sage living aloof from the world but with family 
or a group of disciples An asrama in its current modern sense however 
is a different kind of establishment — a monastery where Hindu monks live 
together in a more or less organized and corporate society 

HINDU aSRAMAS 

Compared with the antiquity of Buddhist monasticism the monastic 
institutions of Hindu religion and culture may be said to be modern Their 
origin is probably contemporaneous with the Vedantic Renaissance m 
Hinduism led by Sn Sankaracarya I Though there is still a good deal 
of chronological obscurity over the actual historical beginnings of the Hindu 
Neo Vedantic movement some of its main trends seem to indicate that it 
must have arisen when Buddhism was in its decline as a religion but was 
yer active as an influence on forms of thought and cultural institutions 
Perhaps this occuned m the early part of the ninth century ad 

The central doctrine of NeoVedantism viz maya, (lllusormess of 
phenomena) was assailed by its late sixteenth century critic Vijnana Bhiksu 
as a surreptitious borrowing from Buddhism 33 Buddhism perhaps lent to 
the Neo Vedantic movement the example of its monastic orders and 
institutions also The legend is that the founder of Neo Vedantism Sankara 
carya whose life however remains mosdy a bundle of historically un 
verifiable legends founded four mat has or monastic establishments at four 
extreme corners of India — Josi Matha m the Himalayas Srngerl Matha in 
Mysore Sarada Matha in Gujarat and Govardhana Matha m Orissa These 
mathas dotting India s extreme north south west and east are functioning 
still but how far back each matha goes in time and whether they were 
all contemporaneous m origin has not yet been investigated But the 
particular legend decidedly points to the idea which probably inhered in 
the Vedantic Renaissance movement of early ninth centuiy of covering tjhe 
whole of the Indian sub-continent with a network of Hindu monasteries as it 

In his commentary called Samkhya pravacana bhasya on the Vedanta SUtra VijfiSna 
says (I 22) Where the modern so called Vedantins show indications of Mayavada 
there however the traditional saying of God Siva in the Padma Purana beginning Maya 
yada is unorthodox tenet and is also Buddhist in disguise O Goddess so I myself have said 
to pretending Brahmanas in the kali Age is applicable owing to its affinity to the doctrine 
of the (Buddhist) Vijnana\adins (yat tu vedantibruvanam adhumkasya mayavadasyatra 
itnsram disyate tat tesam api vijnanavadyekadeSitaya yuktameva Mayavadamasacchastram 
pracchannam Bauddhameva cha Mayatva kathitam dev i kalau Brahmanarupme Ityadt 
Fadmapuranastha Siva vakya paramparabhyah ) (See Garbe s edition m HOS p 16) 
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had been in the past covered with Buddhist monasteries Hinduism in the 
first flush of its latest renaissance sought to take the wind out of the sails of 
Buddhism by renovating and reaffiliating not only its philosophy but also 
its typical cultural institution 

When India passed under Mohammedan rule these centres of Hindu 
monasticism survned silendy and kept up the monastic tradition which 
the followers of Kabir and Nanak m the fourteenth century followed and 
which obtained a footing in the gurudvaras of Sikhism 

The revival of the asraxna institution m modern India is maml\ the 
achievement of the Ramaknshna Mission It is how ever more a renovation 
than a revival for the Mission has given to the ancient monasticism of 
India a modem reorientation — a turn towards a new purpose a new out 
look and m its humanitarian emphasis a new relation to the welfare of 
humanity at large 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

WOMENS ACHIEVEMENTS 

T HIS survey of the position of women in ancient India may be begun 
with some account of their education Girls m their early age were 
given lessons in dancing and singing Princess Rajyasri daughter of 
Rajyavardhana king of Thaneswar grew up in the company of friends 
expert m song and dance Girls received their education at home with 
the help of teachers engaged by their parents The result was that the 
women belonging to the poorer classes who could not afford to engage a 
teacher were deprived of the benefit of education As Asahaya commentator 
of the Naroda Smrti who flourished in the eighth century a d remarks owing 
to the absence of education the intelligence m women was not as well 
developed as in men Women particularly of the middle and upper classes 
could read and write Narada makes mention of the love letteis exchanged 
between men and women The Pavanaduta and many other literary 
works of the period also refer to them 

In ad 1058 a lady named Mamaka wife of Dhanesvara professing 
the Mahayana system of Buddhism caused a copy of the Astasahasrika to 
be written in the Saddharma cakra pravartana Mahavihara at Sarnath 
Ketaladevi queen of the Calukya Vikramaditya VI (ad 1076 1126) of the 
Deccan was called Abhmava Sarasvatl for her literary achievement 
Silabhattarika composed poems in the Pancali style in which there is a 
graceful harmony of sense and sound The Poetess Vijayanka of Karnata 
was considered equal to Sarasvatl and again as second only to Kalidasa 
The poems of Den a poetess of Lata (southern Gujarat) are said to have 
soothed the heart of the people long after her death Avantlsundari wife 
of the well known poet Rajasekhara was a literary critic and earned also 
reputation as a poetess Balapandita daughter of the Poet Dhanapah was 
a poetess of great merit About this time a poetess named Sita lived m 
the court of the Paramara Bhoja She composed songs eulogizing the 
achievements of Upendra the founder of the Paramara dynasty Other 
poetesses of this age included Bhavadevi Rajakasarasvati Sarasvatl 
Vikatam tamva Phalguhastini Manila Monka and Vijjaka whose poems 
have been quoted in the anthologies A lady named kii& wrote a medical 
book on the diseases of women which was translated into Arabic in the 
eighth century Tradition relates that Mandana Misra s wife UbhayabharatJ 
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(Sarada or Sarasavam) served as an umpire when there was a religious debate 
between her husband and Sankaracarya 

MARRIAGE 

The Dharmasastra writers of the period viz Narada and Brhaspati 
enjoin that girls must be given in marriage as soon as the signs of maturity 
become apparent The marriageable age of a girl as given by Daksa 
Angiras Yama and Parasara varies from eight to twelve The father of 
a girl who fails to observe it is deemed to have committed a great sin 
Bana relates that King Prabhakaravardhana of Thaneswar became anxious 
for the marriage of his daughter when she was nearing maturity A1 Birum 
(ad 1030) remarks that the Brahmanas in India married girls twelve years 
old Evidence however is not lacking about the marriage of girls at a 
fairly advanced age Mmalavati the sister of Taila II (ad 997) king of 
the Deccan remained unmarried even when she was mature m age In 
royal families girls were sometimes given chances to select their husbands 
in an assembly of kings (svayamvara sabha) Ihe Cahamana Mahendra 
king of Nadula in Marwar orgamzed a svayamvara sabha for the marnage 
of his daughter The Calukya Vikramaditya VI of the Deccan was selected 
as her husband by the Silahara princess Candralekha in such a sabha 
Ordinarily the selection of the bridegroom was made by the girls father 
or bv her brother with the father s authority or by the paternal grandfather 
maternal uncle agnates or cognates In the absence of all of them the 
mother gave her in marriage A girl having no such relatives could 
according to Narada select a bridegroom of her own choice with the consent 
of the king 


CONDUCT OF WOMEN 

Married women used vermilion Women also used turmeric saffron 
kajjala (lamp black for the eye) betel auspicious ornaments and articles 
for keeping the hair in order The practice of using veils by women 
particularly in well to do families was in vogue Prabhakaravardhana s 
daughter Rajyasn put on a veil when she met her husband the Maukhan 
Grahavarman of Kanauj for the first time In the Kadamban Patralekha 
is described as wearing a veil of red cloth It is known from Vacaspati 
Misra (ninth century ad) that women in good families observed the purdah 
system and did not appear in public without veils This was however 
not the general custom DhoyT the author of the twelfth century poetical 
work called the Pavanaduta relates that the women of Vijayapura (in 
Bengal) did not observe the purdah system Harsavardhana s mothei 
Yasomati is found giving instructions to the ministers of the State before 
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her death The Arab geographer Abu Zaid (ninth century) reports that 
most princes m India allow their women to be seen when they hold their 
court No veil conceals them from the eyes of the visitors 

The contemporary lawbooks and the Puranas give us pictures of the 
ideal wife She was the mainstay of the domestic life and was a source of 
happiness Troubles and calamities were averted by her She took care 
of the family deity and entertained the guests She rose before the others 
paid reverence to the elders of the family and prepared food and condi 
ments She worked hard like a slave offered food like a mother and gave 
advice like a counsellor in adversity She was absolutely devoted to her 
husband She reverenced him more than Siva and Visnu She served the 
Lord by serving him She took her meal after her husband She did not 
utter his name since tins action was believed to shorten his longevity 
When the husband went abroad the wife removed her ornaments from her 
body She avoided decorating herself partaking of sumptuous food and 
drink as well as dancing singing and witnessing public festivals or 
spectacles When the husband came into the house she washed his feet 
offered him a seat and betel fanned him and wiped off his perspiration 
She did not mix with women who were hostile to her husband nor did 
she join the samara (public festival) It is stated that as the body is purified 
by an ablution m the Ganga so a house is purified by the existence of a 
patvorata (chaste wife) Wives were to be protected by their husbands 
from evil The husbands were advised to achieve this end by being 
devoted to them and not by beating and tyrannizing over them Women 
would participate in the religious activities of their husbands but they 
could not take to religious fast perform vrata (a particular form of 
religious rite) or go on pilgrimage without the consent of their husbands 
Vilasadevi queen of Vijayasena (1095 1158) of Bengal performed in the 
palace of Vikramapura a homa (offering in the fire) in which gold equivalent 
to a persons weight was given away The queen is not known to have 
performed this ceremony with the express permission of her husband 
Sometimes wives even subscribed to creeds different from those of their 
husbands The Gahadavala Govindacandra (ad 1114 1156) of Kanauj 
had a number of queens of whom two were Buddhists The Pala king 
Madanapala (c ad 1150) who was a Buddhist granted land to the 
Brahmana Vatdvara Siamin as his fee for reading out the Mahabharata 
before his queen Citramatikadevi Macikabbe the wife of the Ganga 
Marasimha who was a Saiva adopted asceticism and meditating on the 
Jain^ attained salvation by fasting The Calukya Jayasimha II Jagadeka 
malla (ad 1015 1043) who was a Jam is said to have been converted to 
the Saiva faith by his queen Suggaladevi Women do not seem to have 
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suffered any religious disabilities The Princess Pambabbe sister of the 
Western Ganga Butuga II (ad 971) devoted her life to practising penance 
for thirty years Many women entered the Buddhist church as nuns 

LEGAL PROTECTION 

As regards the general treatment of women Brhaspati says that a 
woman must be watched day and night by her mother inlaw and other 
women of the family The same authonty lays down that if a man violates 
an unwilling woman his property is to be confiscated and he shall be 
paraded on an ass The Smrti writers of this penod do not advocate the 
abandoning of the wife by the husband for adultery but on the contrary 
allow her to regain all her normal rights after performance of the appro 
pnate penance The woman was to be abandoned only if she had conceived 
as the result of the adultery Some later writers were more liberal in this 
matter In their opinion the woman even when she had conceived by 
adultery did not become an outcast She was considered impure till 
delivery the illegitimate child born was handed over to someone else for 
rearing Some Smrtis and Puranas of this penod condemn women for their 
moral lapses But other authorities give us a different picture of the moral 
life of women Women in general says Varahamihira (c ad 500) are 
pure and blameless they deserve the highest honour and respect The 
same author castigates some writers for dilating only on the vices of women 
instead of their virtues This picture of the chaiacter of women is 
reflected in the works of Kalidasa Bana Bhavabhuti and other classical 
writers of the age 


SUTTEEISM AND AUSTERITIES 

The Smrti writers of this period lay down that a woman after the 
death of her husband may become a sati or may lead a virtuous life 
according to the injunction of the Sastras A1 Biruni also observes that a 
woman in India has to choose between two things after the death of her 
husband — either to burn herself or to remain a widow till her death It 
is true that some Smrtis and Puranas encourage the performance of the sati 
rite as when Brhaspati says that a woman is declared devoted to her 
husband when she is his companion m his weal and woe and if she dies 
when he dies or when the Brhaddharma Purdna declares that a widow who 
follows her husband on the funeral pyre though she commits a great sin 
does good to the departed soul The authorities however prohibit those 
wives who have not attained the age of puberty are pregnant or have 
children very young from becoming a sati A1 Biruni similarly reports 
that women of advanced age and those who had children did not bum 
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themselves Although according to the same authority the widow preferred 
to bum herself because of ill treatment by her relations it is a fact that 
the widows were not coerced to do so during this period As the merchant 
Sulaiman (ninth century) says the choice as to whether a woman would 
bum herself or not lay entirely with her The practice of the sati rite 
can be traced with the help of historical records throughout this period 
The wife of Goparaja the general of the Gupta king Bhanugupta is 
known to have ascended the funeral pyre of her husband in A d 510 Some 
queens of Kashmir and Queen RajyavatT of Nepal (eighth centufy) per 
formed the sati rite Gundambe the wife of Nagadeva a minister of the 
Calukya Satyahaya of the Deccan (tenth century) burnt herself with her 
husband who had lost his life in batde During the reign of the Cola 
king Rajendra I of South India a Sudra woman named Dekabbe burnt 
herself at the news of the death of her husband in ad 1057 The 
existence of a large number of sati memorial tablets proves that the practice 
was popular in Central India and in the Deccan during this penod King 
Harsavardhana s mother Yasomati however burnt herself to ashes as soon 
as it became definite that her husband would be passing away within a short 
time The practice of performing the sati rite was evidently not universal 
Many well known ladies of this period such as PrabhavatidevI (of the 
Vakataka dynasty of the Deccan) Mayanalladevi (mother of Jayasimha 
Siddharaja of Gujarat) Karpuradevi (mother of the Cahamana Prthviraja 
III of Ajmer) and Alhanadevi (mother of the Kalacun Narasimha of 
Tripurl) did not practise this rite and at the same time were highly 
esteemed for their devotion to their husbands 

Under the rules of the Smrtis a widow had to lead an austere life 
She slept on the floor and was not allowed to use a cot She did not put 
on a bodice and dyed garments and did not use collyrium m the eyes and 
yellow pigment on the face nor any kind of scent She took only one m eal 
a day She made oblations every day m mem|ory of her husband and 
listened to recitations of the Puranas B5na in his Harsacanta refers 
to the tying of the tuft of hair by the widows Similarly a Pratihara 
inscription of the early tenth century from Pehowa (in the Karnal District 
of West Punjab) mentions Widows having profuse locks of hair On the 
other hand the Skanda Purana advocates the tonsuring of widows It 
seems that this practice did not come into use prior to the eleventh 
century 

The re mamage of widows is not advocated by the Sm.r u writers and 
the* Puranas Again A1 Biruni states that in India there is no custom of 
w *dow The system of myoga or levirate is advocated by 
**■* *|p©a following the early Smrti writers But later on the practice was 
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discouraged As Brhaspati remarks On account of the successive detenora 
tion of the (four) ages of the world it must not be practised by mortals 
During this period the independent status of women was not 
recognized She was dependent on her father before her marriage on her 
husband after the marriage and on her son after the death of her husband 
In the absence of a son she was dependent on the nearest relation On 
the other hand the right of the sonless widow to the property of her 
deceased husband was admitted In Gujarat up to the middle of the 
twelfth century the property of a person dying without a son escheated 
to the crown but the Caulukya Kumarapala king of Gujarat abolished 
that custom and allowed the sonless widow to inherit her husbands 
property 


WOMEN RULERS AND GENERALS 

In actual life women occasionally participated in the public adminis 
tration as rulers regents and governors In the first half of the eighteenth 
century the Deccan was ruled by Queen Ratta About a century earlier 
the same country is found to have been administered by Vijayabhattanka 
of the Calukya dynasty Queens Sugandha and Didda ruled Kashmir for 
some time in the tenth century a d T ribhuvanamahadevl and her grand 
daughter Dandimahadevi of the Kara dynasty ruled in Orissa in the 
eleventh century The Kakatiya Rudramha occupied the throne of 
Warangal for some time m the thirteenth century Marco Polo describes 
her as a lady of much discretion She administered her kingdom efficiently 
she was a lover of justice equality and peace Queen Ballamahadevi 
ruled the Alupa country (South Kanara) from the capital Varahakanya in 
the thirteenth century* Queen Mayanalladevi acted as a regent for her son 
the Caulukya Jayasimha Siddharaja of Gujarat KarpuradevT queen of the 
Caham5na Somdvara of Ajmer served as a regent for her son Prthviraja 
III Nayikadevi carried on the administration of Gujarat as a regent 
during the infancy of her son the Caulukya Bhlma II Akkadevi, sister 
of the Calukya Jayasimha II of the Deccan acted as the governor of 
Kisukad Women also acted as ministers and judges occasionally Queens 
Siryadevi and MahaladevT flourished in Bhor Bombay State m the last 
quarter of the eleventh century A lady named Soman5thaiya acted as a 
minister of SiryadevT and another lady named Balaiya occupied the post 
of a judge under Mahaladevi Sometimes women are found leading the 
army in the battlefield Akkadevi referred to above is described as fierce 
m battle and m destroying hostile kings Some time before ad 1047 at 
the head of an army she laid siege to the fort of Gokage modem Gokak 
in the Belgaum District In ad 1197 a lady named U madevl invaded 
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Belagavatti in the Shimoga District Mysore when it was ruled by the 
feudatory Madhavarasa Cagaladevi wife of a feudatory of Toragale led 
in person an attack on the town of Nllagunda m the Deccan In ad 1178 
when Gujarat was invaded by Mohammed Ghori NayikadevT taking her 
infant son Caulukya Bhima II m her lap conducted the army against 
the invader and inflicted a severe defeat on him 

RECREATIONS OF WOMEN 

A word may be said about the recreations of women Ma Twan Lin 
says that m the houses of the Indians the young girls danced and sang 
with great skill The statement of Brhaspati that a woman must avoid 
dancing when her husband is abroad shows the popularity of this art 
Among the festivities at the birth of Harsavardhana dancing by women 
of all ranks formed a prominent feature as described by Bana Dancing 
was to the accompaniment of musical instruments such as tambourines 
cymbals reeds lutes and kahalas (drums) with their brazen sounding 
boxes The Ganga Udayaditya s queen was expert in dancing and singing 
All the three queens of the Hoysala Ballala I were highly accomplished in 
dancing Savaladevi the queen of the Kalacun Somadeva of Kalyana 
was well known for her skill m music and dancing and is said to have 
displayed her accomplishments m public 

During this period dancing girls known as devadasls were engaged for 
temple services Four hundred of them were attached to the great temple 
of Tanjore during the reign of the Cola Rajaraja I BhattabhavAdeva 
minister of King Hanvarman of East Bengal gave a hundred dancing girls 
for the service of the temple of Ananta Vasudeva About as many were 
engaged m the temple of Siva at Deopart m the Rajshahi District East 
Bengal during the reign of Vijayasena Padmavati was the chief of the 
dancing girls in the temple of NilakantheSvara at Kalanjara during the 
reign of the Candella Madanavarman These girls are generally described 
as living an immoral life. Giving a different picture of the life and character 
of the devadasis however Marco Polo states that parents sometimes conse 
crated their daughters to the temples of the gods for whom they had great 
devotion the daughters lived with their parents and on festive occasions 
went to the temples and entertained the deity with their dance and songs 
they rendered this service till they were married The dancing girls are 
known to have enacted dramas occasionally During the reign of Jatavarman 
alias Vira Pandya of South India a dancing girl named Vira&kharanangai 
received grants of lands for enacting dramas on festive occasions Vacaspati 
MiSra also refers to the dancing girls who gave performances on the stage 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE IDEALS OF INDIAN 
WOMANHOOD 

INTRODUCTION 

I DEALS constitute the very heart and soul of a nation the real worth 
and dignity of which have to be judged not only by its actual achieve 
ments but more so by its inner inclinations and inherent endeavours 
towards a goal that eternally guides its destiny Hence the true study of a 
nation means really a study of its aims and ideals of the means adopted and 
the paths followed rather than its actual successes and failures That is 
why a real understanding of Indian womanhood essentially depends on that 
of its ideals in their various aspects 

From time immemorial India has unequivocally recognized one and 
only one summum bonum of life viz atmopalahdhi or self realization — 
the realization of the divine in the human of the spiritual in the physical 
of the Atman or Soul m the mind body complex It is true that four aims 
of life (caturvargas) are spoken of in Indian literature viz dharma artha 
kama and moksa moral behaviour wealth worldly pleasure and salva 
tion But it is at the same time unanimously and unambiguously asserted 
that moksa is by far the highest ideal of man It is m this universal perspec 
tive that the whole Indian view of life is to be understood and evaluated 

IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

In spite of occasional lapses India is a country that has always preached 
and lived the highest philosophical and ethical doctrines of equality and 
fraternity of universal love and service It is in this hoary and holy land 
that the first as well as the foremost clarion calls of unity and universality 
were given by our seers m the form of sublime yet simple mantras like 
Sarvam khalvidam Brahma (venly all this is Brahman) 1 Idam amrtam idam 
Brahmedam sarvam (this is immortality this is Brahman this is all) 2 
Ayamatmd Brahma (the Atman is Brahman) 3 Tat tvamasi (thou art that) 1 
Aham Brahmasmi (I am Brahman) ‘ 

Hence according to our age old Indian tradition there is no distinction 
between man and man all being equally Brahman More specifically it 
is also asserted in some places with due dignity that no distinction between 
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man and woman is ever tolerated by our holy books nay a woman is even 
said to be superior to man Stn cavisesat * (The scripture does not dis 
criminate between man and woman) Samskaro hi atmani samavaiti na 
stramam paurusam va vibhagam apeksate 7 (Genius inheres in the Soul — 
it makes no distinction between man and woman) 

1 hat is why the ideals o£ India are alike for men and women There 
is a general misconception that the ideals of Indian women are entirely 
different from nay even opposed to those of men It is perfecdy true that as 
mothers as creators and sustainers of life on earth women have some special 
duties to perform some special paths to follow some special ideals to strive 
after But these by no means lower their dignity and status or narrow down 
their oudook and ideals On the contrary these infinitely elevate and enliven 
them Hence apart from these special aims rights and duties the ideals 
of Indian women are very much the same as those of Indian men That 
is why the women of India too have been eternally inspired by the 
common twin ideals of umty and equality greatness and fullness 
purity and perfection These have been equally manifested in all the 
walks in a woman s life domestic social spiritual Hence it may safely 
be asserted that m India bhuman (greatness and fullness) constitutes the 
very lifeblood the very soul of women In the home or outside it is 
these fundamental ideals of infinity and universality that have illumined 
the lives of our women throughout the chequered history of Indian 
womanhood infinity implying depth of life universality its breadth 
Again depth stands for inner worth and breadth for the outer expansion 
of that worth 

But in spite of the fact that the fundamental tendencies and strivings 
of all Indians are very much the same we have also to recognize individual 
differences and peculiarities befitting the special inclinations and capacities 
of different persons Accordingly two great classes of persons have been 
generally recognized here ascetics and householders (or those who are 
interested in supra mundane or spiritual values and those who are interested 
in mundane or worldly ones) Of course it has never been contended in 
India that the above two classes are mutually exclusive or opposed to each 
other Still a difference between the two corresponding to a difference 
of emphasis outlook and standpoint has always been admitted For 
women also India has recognized two mam ideals viz that of a brahma 
vadtm and that of a sadyovadhu 

A brahmavUtnt is of an ascetic type striving for the highest philo- 
sophical knowledge knowledge of Truth of the Self of Brahman Thus 
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her ideal of life is spiritual well being A sadyovadhu on the other hand 
is of a domestic type dedicating herself to the welfare of her family and 
spending her time mostly m daily domestic duties of an ordinary kind 
Each was great in her own place Hence there is no real opposition between 
the status of a brahmavadmi and that of a sadyovadhu and no such 
opposition was tolerated an India at least in the earliest Vedic Age as also 
for many centuries later That was why it was by no means obligatory 
for a brahmavadmi to take the vow of celibacy renounce the world and 
carry on meditations in a far off secluded mountain cave On the contrary 
quite a number of brahmavadinis who came to be blessed with the realization 
of Brahman were married women In the same manner many saiyovadhus 
were also of a high spiritual nature and even in the midst of their multi 
fanous domestic duties they strove for spiritual perfection and attained 
realization Thus whether a woman was married or unmarried was not 
the mam thing to count the main thing was to consider her inner in 
clmations and ingrained ideals 

We may profitably consider here how these two ideals of spirituality 
and domesticity have fashioned the lives of Indian women throughout the 
ages down to the modem times Only one or two piomment examples from 
each age will suffice to show the eternal and inexhaustible driving force of 
this pair of evergreen ideals of Indian womanhood There might have 
been times when one was over emphasized at the expense of the other But 
there has never been a time when one was totally absent or suppressed by 
the other 


WOMEN IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

The very high standard of learning culture and allround progress 
reached by Indian women during the Vedic Age is too well known a fact 
to need detailed elucidation here The best proof of this is the fact that 
the Rg Veda the oldest known literature in the whole world contains hymns 
(suktas) by as many as twenty seven women called brahmavadinis or wtraien 
seers Saunaka in his Brhaddevata s ( c fifth century b c ) a work on the 
Rg Veda has mentioned the names of these twenty seven women seers 
The well known Vedic commentator Sayana has mentioned the names of 
two more of such seers in addition to the above twenty seven 

During the Vedic Age domestic life was not in any way conceived to 

Ghosa godha vihmvara apalopatujan nisat 
brakma^aya jutsur nama agastyasya svasa ditth 
tndrant eendramatd ca saramd romaioroaSi 
lopamudra ca nadyaS ca yamt nSn ca ia^vatl 
$rtr laksmi sarparajm vak Sraddhd medha ca dak^tnd 
ratrt surya ca savitn brahmavadtnya irtiah — II 89 91 
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be inconsistent with spiritual life and brahmavddmis were not ascetics 
roaming in forests or squatting in caves after renouncmg the world as 
ordinarily understood On the contrary apart from many brahmavadiriis 
who did not give up family life even amongst the above twenty seven more 
celebrated brahmavadiriis whose hymns were thought to be fit for being 
included in the RgVeda many were married or desired to be married 
Hence some of their hymns are but simple and frank expressions of their 
inner womanly desires for a worthy loving husband a happy and prosperous 
home life free from co wives and so on 9 The highest ideals of a brahma 
vddini and a sadyovadhu are best illustrated m the celebrated and exhilarat 
mg hymns of Vac 10 and Surya 11 respectively 

In thd Upamsads which constitute the last part of the Vedas we meet 
with the brightest example of a brahmavadmi as well as a sadyovadhu The 
brahmavadim is Gargi of immortal fame daughter of the Sage Vacaknu 
whose highly learned philosophical discussions with the great sage Yajna 
valkya have been recorded twice m the old and celebrated Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad 12 The glorious example of a sadyovadhu too is found in the 
same Upanisad 12 When the Sage Yajnavalkya on the eve of his retirement 
from the world desired to divide his property between his two wives 
Maitreyi and Katyayani Maitreyl refused to have it with the profound 
utterance What should I do with that through which I cannot be 
immortal? —which has really made her immortal Accordingly she was 
given the choicest gift of knowledge by her husband in a mdst illuminating 
discourse on the unity of the Self This discourse has the repeated refrain 
This is the Immortal this is Brahman this is All Here we find a sublime 
example of a sadyovadhu and a brahmavadim rolled into one In the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad 14 the lofty ideal of a wife as the other half of the 
husband has also been beautifully delineated by a very effective simile of 
the half of a shell 

In the RgVedic Grhya Sutras of A^valayana 15 and Sankhayana 14 the 
names of three brahmavddmis are mentioned viz Garni Vacakanavi 
Vadava Prathitheyl and Sulabha MaitreyT 8 


WOMEN IN GRAMMATICAL LITERATURE 
The age of Pamni (fifth century bc) continued the Vedic tradition 
of culture and education Those brahmavddmis who themselves taught 
were reverentially called upadhydyd or upddhyayi and dcarya while the 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 
sadyovadhus who were wives of teachers weie called upadhyaydni and 
acaryam Bhattoji Dlksita in his Siddhanta Kaumudt explains the first 
two terms as ya tu svayam eva adhyapika (She who herself is a teacher) In 
the commentary Bala manorama by Vasudeva Dlksita on the above work 
the same view is corroborated Both Pamni and Patanjali refer to the high 
Vedic knowledge acquired by the brahmavadiriis during the Vedic Age 
necessitating special names for them Thus women scholars of the Katha 
School were called Kathi of the Rg Veda Bahavrca Brahmana women 
scholars of the Grammar of ApiSali were called Apisali and of the 
Mimamsa School of Kasakrtsna, Kasakrtsna (Patanjali) Pupils of the 
woman scholar and teacher Audamedhya were called Audamedha 

WOMEN IN THE EPICS AND THE PURaNAS 

In the immortal epics of India the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
too we find many instances of the above two types of Indian women 
ascetic and domestic A magnificent example of a brahmavadmi in the 
Ramayana is Anasuya wife in the truest sense of the term of the Sage 
Atri She too practised severe penances constantly spent the whole of 
her life m deep meditation and reached such heights of spiritual perfection 
as are rarely reached by even great seers 17 Another celebrated woman 
ascetic of the Ramayana is Sramani Sabari a low caste woman She was 
the disciple of the great sage Matanga and had her hermitage on the bank 
of the lake Pampa She is described as wearing bark and matted locks 
as having reached the highest standard of asceticism and as being honoured 
by great ascetics 14 

On the other hand the highest manifestation of domestic perfection 
m the Ramayana nay in the whole of Indian literature is found m the 
inimitable personality of Slta the idol of Indian womanhood throughout 
the ages In fact as Swami Vivekananda rightly asserted all the various 
ideals of Indian womanhood throughout the long and chequered history 
of India have been concentrated and consummated m this one unique 
incomparable ideal of Slta as wife as mother as one endowed with infinite 
purity of heart strength of character courage and confidence Her holy 
life story is too well known to need recounting here But what strikes us 
most m her character is this superb combination of softness and hardness 
so aptly described by Bhavabhuti in the Uttara Rdmacanta as the main 
characteristic of great persons like Rama 

The Mahabharata too is resplendent with a galaxy of great women 
f ulfilling their destinies pursuing their ideals and attaining their ends in 
different spheres of life in a manner at once simple and superb As a 
1 RSm II 117 9 Ibid IH 74 
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glorious example of a brahmavadirii during that age mention may be made 
of Sulabha of immortal fame n She belonged to the clan of Rajarsi 
(kingly sage) Pradhana But she being a great scholar no suitable bride 
groom could be found for her Accordingly she became an ascetic for life 
and roamed about alone from place to place m search of knowledge Other 
celebrated brahmavadims of the Mahabharata are the daughter of Sandilya 
described as a brahmam who has attained perfection who has adopted the 
vow of celibacy and punty who practises yoga who has reached heaven 
who has attained perfection in austerity and who is an ascetic 20 and Siva 
described as a brahmam who has attained perfection and who has mastered 
the Vedas These are not the only instances of highly learned ascetic 
women found in the Mahabharata 

Far more numerous are the instances of women who led dedicated 
lives at home Mention need be made only of Gandhan KuntI DraupadI 
Savitri Damayanti Sakuntala and Satyabhama amongst a great galaxy of 
noble women who though housewives were also reputed scholars and 
saintly characters The single case of Gandharl proves what heights of 
excellence wifehood and motherhood could reach An exemplary wife a 
sahadharmml in the truest sense of the word who went to the length of 
bandaging her own eyes for the sake of her blind husband Dhrtarastra 
she yet never hesitated to remonstrate with him when she thought he was 
m the wrong That was why she openly and firmly requested him to 
disown their sinful sons Duryodhana and the rest 21 Her superb mjunc 
tion Yato dharma tato jay ah (Let Victory pertain to the righteous) has 
become a proverb in India Another fiery utterance of a mother has also 
become equally famous She was Vidula who sternly reprimanded her 
son Sanjaya when he being defeated by the king of Sind was leading a life 
of abject dejection To inspire him to fight for his lost royal glory she 
used the following classic simile MuhUrtam jvahtam ireyah na tu 
dhumayitam ciram (It is far better to blaze up even for a moment than to 
go on smoking continuously) 

The Puranas of India present the philosophical and ethical doctrines 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads m a simple form through dialogues and 
narrations in which figure men and women of great pmm p prp One of 
the most, trusted women of the Puranas is Madalasa the consort of 
King Rtadhvaja She was at once a great scholar a saintly woman a 
dutiful housewife and a devoted wife and mother 22 Another saintly 
woman of the Puranas is Devahuti wife of the great sage and prajapatt 
(patriarch) Kardama and mother of the greater sage Kapila the propounder 
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of the Samkhya system of Indian philosophy Her philosophical discourses 
with her learned husband and son go to prove her unique spiritual attain 
ments even though she lived a household life 3 The eternal idols of 
Indian womanhood viz Sati and Uma shine in their never fading glory 
m many of the Puranas as the brightest examples of devoted wives 
dedicating their whole lives to the service of their lords 

WOMEN IN THE SMRTIS 

The position of women m India gradually deteriorated as the golden 
Vedic ideals of unity and equality began to fade off through the passage 
of time During the period of the Smrtis — the period of codification of social 
laws — women were bracketed with the Sudras and were denied the right 
to study the Vedas to utter Vedic mantras and to perform Vedic rites 
Hence during such an age it was not to be expected that women would con 
tinue to enjoy the old privilege of choosing a life of celibacy and asceticism 
On the other hand marriage or domestic life became compulsory for 
women and unquestioning devotion to and self effacing service of husbands 
their only duty To quote the wellknown dictum of Manu 24 A woman 
is protected by her father during childhood by her husband during youth 
and by her sons during old age She is never fit for freedom But 
mothers were honoured as before as the very pivots of their families and 
wives as sahadharmirits or spiritual partners of their spouses Here we are 
happily reminded of another dictum of Manu 23 which too has almost 
passed into a classic An acarya or a Vedic teacher excels ten upadhyayas 
or salaried sub teachers m glory a father excels a hundred acaryas but a 
mother excels a thousand fathers In fact all the spiritual strivings of 
men were considered useless unless their wives also participated Hence 
according to the famous grammarian Panim the ultimate etymological 
meaning of the word patm or wife is One who participates in the religious 
ceremonies of her husband 

Thus in the Smrtis too the women of India are pictured as setting 
before themselves not only the ideal of domestic efficiency but also and 
above all that of spiritual supremacy which alone makes one a conqueror 
in the truest sense of the term 

WOMEN IN THE MODERN AGE 

During the modem age the women of India are indeed standing at 
the cross roads which they had never done before Even during the middle 
ages when foreign invasions and conquests made the position of women 
the worst m history the problems that are facing them to day were not there 
Bhag P HI 2133 ‘IX S Cf V 147 » II 145 
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For those foreigners who became the rulers of India no longer remained 
foreigners ruling the conquered land from their distant home they soon 
became sons of the soil part and parcel of the country itself But during 
the modem period the conquest was made by a foreign race from a far off 
country which neither settled m India nor identified itself with her 
interests Hence the impact of the foreign western ideas and ideals on 
our country and society which has been almost one sided has changed our 
lives to an extent never possible before That is why the women of India 
now find themselves today facing an unprecedented dilemma namely the 
choice between the old and the new the eastern traditionalism and the 
western modernism 

At this critical juncture m the lives of Indian women both the 
ancient ideals of spiritualism and homebound life seem to be absolutely 
out of date a modern girl seems neither to care for religion and spiritual 
perfection nor hanker after domestic life as before But has the eternal 
ideal of India really changed to that extent and can it ever do so? It has 
been repeatedly seen m the long and variegated history of this country that 
its inmost soul has ever remained untouched in spite of all external 
appearances to the contrary That is why even during the turbulent 
modem age of over materialism over realism over individualism over 
rationalism and over cynicism we find clear proofs that the immortal ideals 
of Indian womanhood are still there inspiring and heartening thousands 
of women in all walks of life 

IMMORTAL IDEALS OF INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

For a clear proof we may point to the sublime personality of the Holy 
Mother Sri Saradamam Devi the spiritual consort of Sri Ramaknshna 
Paramahamsadeva It is she who at the beginning of the present century 
combined in her lofty life the twin ideals of a brahmavadirii and a 
sadyovadhu in a manner at once unique and inspir ing 

What strikes us most in the life of the Holy Mother is chi$ wonderful 
synthesis of ordinary home life and the highest spirituality That these 
two are not opposed to each other but that spirituality is the very basis of 
ordinary life is the greatest message of the life of the Holy Mother to all 
and sundry^ Thus it was she who proved beyond doubt chat- even a 
brahmavddml could be a sadyovadhu and vice versa For although she 
admitted like the holy sages of old that it was by no means possible for all 
women to give up the world go to a forest and practise austerities there 
yet she repeatedly insisted that even those who stayed at home and led the 
ordinary married life must be brahmavadtnis m the sense of being 
spiritually minded and moulding their lives according to spiritual and 
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ethical maxims Simply because they have chosen a domestic life they 
must not lead a narrow selfish uncontrolled and unworthy life They 
must not remain submerged in the mire of worldly life but must spring 
up like beautiful lotuses spreading their charm and fragrance far and 
wide 

In this way even in our ever changing aggressive restless and 
worried modern age we are infinitely blessed to have before us this benign 
example of the Holy Mother a brahmavadini and a sadyovadhu in perfect 
fusion and highest development 

CONCLUSION 

This very brief and rapid survey of the ideals of Indian womanhood 
through the ages will suffice to show that in spite of many changes as 
regards educational facilities and domestic social political legal and 
economic rights the women of India have remained fundamentally 
unchanged This is due to the fact that their ideals their visions and their 
outlooks manifesting the perennial culture and the ever throbbing heart 
of India are at bottom one and the same This sameness of ideals of 
course does not indicate any static stagnation in the course of India s 
progress it is rather a clear sign of its dynamic development For when 
a nation starts on its zigzag hazardous journey towards its cherished goal 
it has to go through ups and downs through pitfalls and labyrinths 
generation after generation And so unless there be the same sustaining 
spirit and the same indefatigable drive behind the nation concerned may 
lose its way and flounder in despondency m its long and arduous struggle 
Hence the ideals of a nation are not something to become stale with age 
On the contrary as the nation cannot change its soul so it cannot also 
change its ideals The sameness of its ideals rather shows its firmness of 
purpose and dynamism of outlook and enables one to gauge its depth of 
feeling and strength of will which alone make it what it is Hence the 
eternity of our ideals is something to be proud of the bedrock of our 
culture the strongest cement in our multifarious civilization which is a 
unity m diversity This is specially so when this eternal ideal of India 
for men or for women outside or inside is as pointed out above one and 
only one viz spiritual development Spirituality is something that can 
never grow old never fade off never die The women of India too have 
naturally been imbued with the same supreme Ideal all through the ages 
As housewives as ascetics and as both combined they have always kept 
burning the torch of their inner spirituality purity and beauty their 
inherent sweetness softness and spint of service 
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PREHISTORIC MIXTURE OF RACES 

F ROM the earliest times India has received successive waves o£ foreign 
peoples with diverse languages cultures and racial affiliations Of the 
two main palaeolithic industries of India — that of pebble tools with its 
primary focus in the NorthWest and that of bifacial tools predominant 
m the South — the first is affiliated to the comparable industnes of South 
East Asia and the second to its counterparts in Europe and Africa What 
forces of diffusion were at work to produce similar tool types over such 
widely-dispersed lands it is difficult to guess but the possibility of an actual 
migration of palaeolithic folks from different directions though not yet 
substantiated by the find of contemporary skeletal remains is not ruled out 
In the Neolithic Age we find the neolithic types of East India again similar 
to those of South East Asia and southern China — indicating a cultural wave 
reaching India from that direction In this case as well it is not unlikely 
that the wave had its genesis m a folk migration There are strong grounds 
for believing that the Dravidians came to India from the east Mediterranean 
region long before the Aryans An extra Indian origin of the great Indus 
valley civilization of the third millennium bc is not proved though its 
contacts with contemporary riverine civilizations of West Asia ar&« abun- 
dantly clear There is little doubt however, that m the next millennium 
the Vedic Aryans poured into India from tfe©i north west bringing with 
them an altogether new culture ByAe fourth century before Christ the 
creation of the Indian Man and the mam fabric of Indian civilization is 
almost accomplished Behind this creation lies the fusion of four principal 
language culture groups (loosely called races ) in blood speech and culture 
They are the Austric or Austro Asiatic (Nisadas) the Mongoloid or Smo 
Tibetan (Kiratas) the Dravidian (DrSvidas) and the Aryans (Aryas) Of 
these the Austnc people entered Ind a from the west and spread all over 
India and are now represented by such primitive tribes as the Kolas and the 
Mundas living m the hills and forests of central and eastern India The 
Mongoloid peoples however emigrated from the east and settled mostly in 
the Himalayan sub tracts and eastern India The impact of the Dravidians 
was much stronger than that of any of these races and they practically 
Dravichanized the whole of peninsular India The Vedic Aryans the last 
of these peoples to settle m India however Aryamzed the whole of India by 
their language When transformed into classical Sanskrit by large borrowings 
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from the Austrics and the Dravidians it became the lingua franca of 
the Indian culture and the sacred language of Hinduism (in its compre 
hensive sense embracing Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism) The food 
habits dress furniture and architecture of the Aryans came to be greatly 
influenced by the new surroundings while their ritual beliefs and practices 
underwent far reaching changes due to the impact of the pre Aryan settlers 
The very name Arya lost its ethnic significance and came to mean nobility 
and aristocracy of character and temperament 

The ethnic intrusions however continued unabated and the country 
lay exposed to the successive invasions and infiltrations of the Persians 
Greeks Scytho Parthians Abhiras Kusanas Hunas Gurjaras, etc one after 
the other By this time however India had developed her own distinctive 
culture in the midst of which none of these foreigners could maintain their 
individuality for any length of time they learnt the language adopted the 
names and the religions of the vanquished and became one with them In 
the present paper it is proposed to deal with the more important foreign 
peoples who entered India from the sixth century b c to the fifth century 
A d and their absorption in and contribution to Indian culture 

IMMIGRATIONS IN HISTORIC TIMES 

The exact process by which the foreigners were brought into the Hindu 
fold and merged in the general body of the Indian people can only be 
indicated in general outline The ancient lawgivers did not lay down any 
special purificatory rites and ceremonies which the outsiders had to undergo 
m order to find room in Hindu society On the contrary efforts were not 
lacking to ignore the non Indian origin of the foreigners by regarding them 
as the offspring of inter-caste marriage or as belonging to one of the castes 
and having lost m status in consequence of heretical tendencies Thus 
accordmg to Manu 1 the Yavanas Sakas Paradas Pahlavas Clnas Kiratas 
Daradas Khavas and others were originally Ksatriyas who were degraded 
to the status of Stidras owing to their non-observance of the sacred rites 
In such statements no doubt is to be detected the ex post facto recognition 
of the existence of foreigners m Hindu society by giving them a place m 
the caturvarnya (four-caste) system In the Mahabharata 8 Indra m reply 
to a query of Mandhatr regarding the duties to be performed by the Yavanas 
Sakas Tusaras Pahlavas Cinas and other alien peoples prescribes the 
duties of obedience to parents preceptors kings and hermits performance 
of Vedic rites digging of wells making of presents to dvtjas (the twice bom) 
abstention from injuring absence of wrath truthfulness purity peaceful 
ness maintenance of wives and children and performance of sacrifices in 
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honour of the pitrs (manes) and performance of the paka yajnas All this 
indicates that foreigners were expected to practise the same normal pieties 
as the Hindus and the latter in return considered them henceforth as ( 
belonging to their own social organization The Bhakti cult again was 
also a prime factor in breaking the barrier between the native and the 
outsider Thus according to the Bhagavata Purana 3 taking resort to Visnu 
and his devotees is enough for the purification of the Kiratas Hunas 
Andhras Pulmdas Pukvasas Abhiras Suhmas Yavanas Khavas etc as also 
other persons who were sinful Instances are also not rare m which the 
Indians in ancient times contracted matrimonial alliances with the foreign 
immigrants and this also played a great role in the Indianization of the 
latter The wonderful assimilative power of the Indians helped to Hinduize 
the alien races so much so that when they were absorbed there was hardly 
anything left which could mark them off as socially and culturally distinct 
from the children of the soil 

But it will be a misrepresentation of fact to state that the foreigners 
only took and gave nothing The Indians by reciprocation of thought 
and culture learnt much from them They were influenced by the religion 
science and art of the newcomers Foreign words crept into the local 
languages and changes were also brought about in Indian costume The 
Indians imbibed some of the beliefs of the alien peoples But whatever they 
boTrowed they absorbed completely and made their own by the stamp of 
their genius The cross currents of diverse cultures could only ruffle the 
outer surface of Hinduism for the time being but m the inner depths it 
underwent little change 


THE IRANIANS 

There is enough m the Vedas and the Avesta to show that the Vedic 
Aryans and the ancient Iranians had a dose relationship m languag e, reli 
gion traditions rituals and beliefs But this became more in timate when 
the Achaememans became the rulers of Iran The northwestern part of 
India formed part of the empire of Danus the Achaemenian Emperor 
(c 522 486 bc) for in his Behistun inscription ( c 520 18 b c ) Gadara i e 
Gandhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi Districts) figures in the list of twenty 
three foreign countries that came to him It is not unlikely that the con 
quest of Gandhara was due to Cyrus the founder of the empire himself 
(558 30 ji c ) To the credit of Darius goes the conquest of Hindu (Sindhu 
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or the Indus valley) According to Heiodotus India formed the twentieth 
satrapy of his empire 1 hough die Iianiau conquest of Gandhara and the 
Indus valley was not very long lived (these legions had ceitainly thrown off 
the foreign yoke by the time of Alexanders invasion in 327 26 bc) the 
influx of some Iranian population m the tiail of conquest resulted m the 
intioduction of a few quaint customs m India That Taxila was influenced 
bv the Iranian method of disposal of the dead is evident from the statement 
of Anstoboulos as quoted b) Strabo 1 The dead are thrown out to be 
devoured by vultures The mamage maiket of Taxila wheie girls were 
given off in marnage recalls a similai Bab) Ionian piactice which might have 
been introduced into India through Iian The language of the north west 
was affected by Iianian contacts Thus the woid dipt (for Indian lipi) and 
nipista (for likhita ) m the Kharosthi veisions of the lock edicts of Asoka 
occurring at Shahba7garhi and Mansehia bespeak Iranian influence The 
introduction of Kharosthi itself now a dead script is an outcome of India s 
intercourse with Iran for it was evolved out of Aramaic the couit script 
of the Achaememan rulers That the Aiamaic language and scnpt were 
introduced into India is proved b> an Aramaic inscription found at Taxila 
Again the similai lty between the pieambles of the Achaememan and Asokan 
inscriptions may not be an accident The influence of Achaememan court 
ait and architecture on those of the Maur)as which has been widely noted 
and commented upon appears to have been due to the direct importation 
of aitisans from Persia into India 

Mention should be made in this connection of the Magi a section of 
the Iranian priestly class who entered India probably m the wake of the 
Sc)tho Parthians They are known in India as Magadvijas oi Maga Brah 
manas A detailed though legendary account of then immigiation into 
India is given in some Puianas The substance of what is given m the 
Bhavisya Purdna 6 is as follows Samba a son of kisna was stricken with 
leprosy He was cured of the disease through the woiship of the Sun god 
and he erected a temple of the god at Mitravma on the Candrabhaga No 
Bi ahmana being willing to serve as priest ar the temple Samba had to bring 
in eighteen families of the sun worshipping Maga Brahmanas descendants 
of Jaiasabda (viz Jalagambu Jaiasastia evidentl) Zoroaster) f i om SakadvTpa 
and settle them at Sambapuia built by him These Brahmanas were 
given daughters of the Bhoja line m marnage and hence became known as 
Bhojakas The association of Zoroaster the founder of the Zoroastnan 
religion and some of the special customs of the Maga Brahmanas such as 
wearing the girdle called avyanga (the aiwyaonghan of the Avesta and the 
kusti of the modern Parsees) having beards eating in silence the prohibition 
XV 1 62 IA XX pp 255 56 Bhav P 
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o£ touching coipses using barsma (Avestan bare smart modem barsom ) in 
place of darbha ( kusa grass) etc leave no room for doubt that they were the 
ancient Sun worshippers of Iran 

The Magas did not confine themselves to Sambapura identified with 
the modern Multan where Hiuen 1 sang saw a grand Sun temple in the 
seventh century They soon spread over other parts of India Ptolemy 
(middle of the second century a d ) vouches for the existence of the Brach 
manai Magoi in the South An inscription from Deo Baranark (District 
Shahabad) records the initial grant of a village to the Sun god by the ruler 
Baladitya in favour of the Bhojaka Suiyamitra its renewal by Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman m favour of the Bhojakas Hamsamitia and Rs imi tra 
and its continuance by Jivitagupta II (early eighth century) m favour of 
the Bhojaka Durdharamitra The Govindapur inscription of 1137 38 attests 
to the existence in Gaya of a highly cultured Maga family celebrated for 
its learning Vedic studies, and poetic faculty whom Samba himself brought 
hither 7 Other references to the Magas in inscriptions show that they 
completely amalgamated themselves with the Hindus by adopting Indian 
names manners and customs and except for the accidental mention of 
the term Maga it is impossible for us to distinguish them as foreigners 
They took part m every sphere of our activity and enriched our poetry too 
They contributed much to astronomy and astrology The famous 
astronomer Varahamihira was himself a Maga The descendants of the 
Maga Brahmanas are still interested in astrology foretelling divination 
propitiation of planetary deities (graha yaga) etc As they enjoyed the gifts 
made for the propitiation of the grahas (planets) they are called graha vipras 
(astrologers) But the most important contribution Of the Magi priests (who 
were elevated to the status of Brahmanas nj some indigenous texts) was the 
introduction of a particular form of Sun worship which is different from 
the ancient indigenous mode Varahamihira directs that the installation 
of the Surya images should be made by the Magas who were the fit persons 
to worship the god * Iconographic texts enjoin that the images of Surya 
should be dressed like a northerner with legs covered that he should wear a 
coat of mail and a girdle The early representations of the god actually 
follow these injunctions In later times however attempts were made to 
Indiaiuze the foreign features by discarding some of them and by inventing 
stories to interpret the others 

The Magavyakti of Krsnadasa MiSra contains an elaborate account of 
these Maga Brahmanas The descendants of the Magas are known in 
different places by different names In Rajputana they are called Sevak 
and Bhojak They are known in Bengal as Graha vipras and Acarya 
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the successor of Alexander in the eastern part of his empire after a trial of 
strength concluded with Candragupta a treaty cemented by i jus connubn 
(right by marriage) and ceded satrapies covered by Herat Kandahar Kabul 
and Makran to the latter The inclusion within India of these territories 
brought her closer to the western world and paved the way for Asoka s 
intimate contact with the Greek rulers of the West Asoka also refers m 
his edicts to the Greeks within his empire One Yavana Raja TusSspha 
(the name sounds Persian) was his governor of Saurastra The love of the 
Mauryas for the Greeks is too well known That they were particularly 
mindful of the interests of foreigners is amply attested to by the classical 
writers who affirm the maintenance of a separate department to look after 
the foreigners during Candragupta s regime 

By taking advantage of the weakness of Asoka s successors the mdepend 
ent Greek chiefs of Bactna made frequent incursions into India m the 
beginning of the second century b c which have left echoes m works of 
Indian literature like Patanjahs Mahabhasya the Gargl Samhita etc 
Demetrius was the first Bactnan Greek to establish his hold in India 
After the loss of Bactna to the Scythian invaders who were themselves 
forced to quit their Sogdian habitat by the Yuehchis the Greeks were 
compelled to confine themselves to eastern Afghanistan and north western 
India Weakened by their internecine strife they ultimately succumbed 
to the Scytho Parthians m the first century bc The evidence of coins 
attests to the rule of more than thirty Indo Greek rulers within a period 
of less than two centuries As they were isolated from their motherland 
by the great wedge of the mighty Parthian empire the Indo Greek rulers 
though inheritors of a highly advanced culture developed from the very 
beginning an attitude different from that of the Seleucid rulers of Asia 
They adopted Indian features on their coins Thus Demetrius issued 
square corns with a Prakrit translation of the Greek legend in KharosthT 
Some even used the Brahmi script and purely Indian motifs The attempt 
of the Greeks to absorb Indian deities accounts for the non Hellenic 
attributes in the persons of the Creek divimtes represented on the coins 
The name of the Greek ruler Menander is immortalized in the Pali 
Buddhist work MilmdLapanha Questions of Milinda the Sanskrit 
original of which, is believed to have been written m the first century b c 
and was very likely based on genuine tradition Milinda (Menander) is 
said to have gone round with five hundred yonakas defeating religious 
teachers in argument till he met the Buddhist them (monk) Nagasena 
Who succeeded in converting him The use of the wheel ( dharma cakra ) 
and of the title dharmika on his coins may indicate his inclination towards 
that faith Further a relic casket discovered at Shmkot about twenty 
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miles to the north west of the confluence of the Panjkora and the Swat 
recording the enshrinement of some corporeal relics of the Buddha by one 
Vivakamitra during Menanders rule attests to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism under him As if to counteract the Buddhist learnings of 
Menander Heliodoros the Greek envoy of Antialkidas of the rival house 
of Eukratides at the court of the Sunga ruler Kasiputra Bhagabhadra (c 
125 b c ) became an ardent bhagavata (devotee of Visnu) and erected a 
Garuda pillar at Besnagar (Bhilsa) The second part of the inscription 
recording the abo\e facts speaks of three immortal precepts dama (self 
control) tyaga (renunciation) and apramada (alertness) the practice of 
■which should lead to heaven The lnscnption shows that the tenets of the 
leligion were exalted enough to captivate the Greeks and catholic enough 
to admit foreigners 

The process of Indiamzation of the Greeks through religion was 
accelerated as time went by Two railing inscriptions of Stupa I at Sanchi 
record the pious donations of a Ya\ ana hailing from Svetadvipa in the first 
century bc The magnificent caitya (Buddhist temple) at Karle dating 
from the first second century a d owes its oi lgm in a considerable measure 
to the munificence of foieigners eg a \ avana of the Yasavardhanas and 
a Yavana of the Culayakhas (Ksudrayaksas) — all from Dhenukakata 
Further inscriptions from the same cave record the donations of other 
tradeis fiom Dhenukakata indicating that the place had a large colony of 
foreign merchants who actively associated themselves with the excavation 
of the caitya Donative inscriptions of Yavanas are not lacking m other 
caves e g those of Junnar (Poona) and Nasik All these records show that 
the Yavanas were converts to Buddhism and some of them even prove that 
they adopted Indian names as well One of the inscriptions m cave 
seventeen at Nasik records the gift of a cave a caitya hall and a astern 
to monks by the Yonaka Ijadragmdatta son of Dharmadeva together with 
his son Dharmaraksita for the sake of his parents and m honour of all 
Buddhas One Theodorus a Mendarkh is known from his KharosthI 
inscription to have enshrined the relics of the Buddha in the Swat region A 
few other Kharosthi inscriptions fiom the northwest have the same tale 
to tell though m these cases in the absence of the word yavana we have 
to identify the Greeks only through their names 

An oft quoted passage from the Mahabhasya of Patanjali 11 indicates 
that in the second century b c the Sakas and Yavanas lived outside the 
pale of Aryavarta but were regarded as highclass SCdras eligible unlike 
manv local Sudras to offer sacrifices — a fact supported by inscriptions and 
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archaeological finds at Besnagar — and to take meals out of vessels without 
permanently defiling them The Manu Samhita 12 regards the Yavanas as 
degraded Ksatnyas reduced to the status of vrsalas (commonly meaning 
Sudras) The Dhaima Sutra of Gautama 13 regaids them as the offspring of 
a marriage between a Ksatnya and a Sudra woman Ironi these meagre 
references it appears that the Greeks unlike many indigenous tribes evoked 
little repugnance among the Indians The latter initiated them into their 
own faiths and did not consider it beneath their dignity to serve as their 
priests They were not blind to the superiority of the Greeks in some 
branches of knowledge and were ready to learn and acknowledge them 
This frame of mind is nowhere better illustrated than in the following 
verse of the Gargi Samhita 

Mleccha hi yavanastesu samyacchastramidam sthitam 
Rsivat te pi pUjyante kimpunar daivavid dvijah 

The Greeks are Mlecchas but amongst them this science is duly estab 
lished therefore even they (although Mlecchas) are honoured as rsis how 
much more then an astrologer who is a Brahmana 14 The extent of Greek 
influence upon Indian astronomy becomes apparent when we study the 
Indian astronomical and astrological works of the fifth sixth century 
They contain many references to the Greek and Roman astronomers and 
astronomical works and they have borrowed many terms and ideas from 
the Greek system The ideas of rails (the twelve lunar mensions) appear 
to have been directly adopted from the West The Macedonian calendar 
survived for a long time m India as we have instances of its use in the 
Scytho Parthian and Kusana records The influence of the Indo Greek 
rulers upon their foreign successors and also the indigenous rulers was 
equally manifest in the sphere of numismatics In respect of weight system 
of manufacture material and size their silver coins inaugurated a standard 
which was imitated not only by the Scytho Parthians but also by the 
indigenous tribes and rulers like the Yaudheyas the Audumbaras Vrsm 
Rajanyagana the Kunmdas etc The different Satrapal families also 
copied it the obverse bearing invariably the head of the king Even traces 
of the corrupt and meaningless Greek legends were retained The Greek 
denomination Drachm itself was naturalized and Sanskntized into drama 
shortened into dama in later times The latter name signifying price 
survives even now 

One of the most permanent records of the intermingling of the Indian 
and Hellenistic cultures is the Gandhara art which had its cradle m 
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north west India 15 It registers the marriage of Buddhist religion with 
Hellenistic art In the Buddhist images produced by this school which 
remained active in the first five centuries of the Christian era one sees the 
Indian monographic concepts in Greek garb Though its imprint on later 
Indian art is negligible its influence upon the Buddhist art of Central Asia 
is overwhelming The Greeks also no doubt brought with them their own 
architecture Though no Indo Greek city has as yet been laid bare by 
excavation the Scytho Parthian level of the second city of Taxila Sirkap 
is regarded as having been laid out on a Greek model The plan of the 
Scytho Parthian Taxila followed the symmetrical chess board pattern of 
Greek cities with streets crossing at right angles and regularly aligned 
houses Outside the city is a temple with a Greek plan Ionic pillars and 
classical mouldings 


THE ROMANS 

Unlike the Greeks the Romans came to India not as conquerors but 
as traders 16 Maritime trade between India and the Mediterranean world 
received a fillip with the discovery of the periodicity of the southwestern 
monsoon vind (wind of Hippalus as the Romans called it) promoting 
direct navigation across the seas instead of the circuitous and laborious 
coastal \oyages The Romans established a series of trading stations on 
the west and east coasts of India and no doubt travelled inland for purposes 
of trade Excavation has brought to light one such Indo Roman emporium 
on the east coast Ankamedu 17 near Pondicherry probably the Podouke of 
the Penplus (later part of the first century) and Ptolemy Finds from the 
excavations conducted there include gems bearing in intaglio tire motif of 
Giaeco Roman workmanship sherds of the red glazed Arretme ware pro 
duced in Italy m the first centuries before and after Christ and stamped 
with the Italian potters names amphorae (wine jars) of Mediterranean 
origin and Roman lamps and glass objects — all bespeaking the importance 
of the port which witnessed a regular marketing of the Mediterranean 
commodities Indo Roman trade brought impiessively huge quantities of 
Roman coins hoards of which have been found mostly in peninsular India 
The imprint of the Roman coinage on the contemporary Indian currency 

1 It is noteworthy that the Gandhara art deeply imbued with the classical tradition 
and technique did not originate— or at any late was not extensively practised— when the 
Greeks actually held the Gandhara region it became popular only after their disappearance 
as a political power during the rule of the Scytho Parthians and Kusanas Scholars are not 
agreed upon the source of its inspiration and according to some the Roman element is 
not to be discounted 

It is not unlikely that some of the Yavana traders of the cave inscriptions mentioned 
above were in reality Romans and not Greeks 

Ancient India No II (July 1946) pp 17 ff Also publications de 1 mstitut Fran^ais d 
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is appieciable The busts on the obveise of the coins of Nahapana ait 
nothing but imitations of those of the Roman emperors The Kusana gold 
issues weie struck on the standard of Roman gold coins ( denarius aureus ) 
The new weight system was continued by the early Gupta monarchs whose 
gold issues were directly copied from those of the Kusanas Ihe name 
denanus itself was adopted in Sanskut as dmara The popularity of the 
Roman com motifs in the early centuries of the Christian era is demon 
stxated by the discovery of a considerably laige number of clay bullae 
(ornamental amulets) and medallions at places like Kondapur Chandiavalh 
Kolhapur Rajghat Sisupalgarh Nagaijunikonda etc 

To what extent the Roman tradeis settled down and made India their 
home is difficult to say though the establishment of permanent agencies 
of Roman traders at important empona is extremely likely At Muziris 
(Cranganore Kerala State) theie is said to have existed a temple of 
Augustus The Tamil Sangam literature is full of references to the 
Yavana traders The Silappadikaram speaks of the existence of the abodes 
of the Yavanas at Puhar or Kaveripattmam at the mouth of the Kaverl 
another leading port of the period 

THE SCYTHIANS AND THE PARTHIANS 
The Scythians (known as Sakas in India) who brought an end to the 
Greek rule first m Bactna and ultimately in India were originally a 
nomadic tribe of Central Asia They were forced to migrate out of their 
habitat by the hostility of neighbouring tribes Soon after their infiltra 
tion into India the lower Indus valley came to be named as Scythia after 
them Inscriptions and coins attest to the rule of a line of four Saka rulers 
viz Maues Azes I Azilizes and Azes II The nationality of these rulers 
1$. often questioned some claiming the last three as Paithian (Indian 
Pahlava) The Parthian traits may be due to the racial admixture which 
the Sakas certainly underwent during their long stay in eastern Iran before 
their penetration into India with the result that the members of the same 
family bear Scythian Parthian and also Persian names In truth the 
political career of the Scythians m India is so much mixed up with that 
of the Parthians that it is not always possible to differentiate between 
them The Sakas and Pahlavas are mentioned side by side in Indian 
literature and are regarded as degraded Ksatriyas by Manu 

The rule of Azes II was supplanted in the first quarter of the first 
century a d by that of Gondophernes unanimously acclaimed as Parthian 
The Indo Parthian supremacy was ephemeral to be shattered by the 
more vigorous and extensive rule of the Kusanas who however retained 
the services of the Saka Satraps under their nominal allegiance 
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The culture of the SakaPahlavas being much inferior to those of the 
Greeks and the Indians they succumbed to the cultuial impact of both 
They had very little heritage of their own to contribute to the highly 
advanced culture of the conquered and they were better known as the 
champions of the Hellenistic ait and ideas But soon India began to 
influence her conquerors they embiaced her faiths Indian deities like 
Siva Uraa and GajaLakstnT (LaksmI being bathed by elephants) made 
their appearance on their coins The Saiva creed of Gondoph ernes is 
demonstrable not only from his assumption of the title De\ avrata but also 
from the representation of Srva on some of his coins Buddhism was m 
a prosperous condition during their regime The Saka provincial Satraps 
(Indianized into Ksatrapa) m charge of remote provinces as viceroys did not 
behave differently Patika son of the Ksatrapa Liaka Kusuluka of Cukhsa 
near Taxila during the reign of Moha (Maues) enshrined the relics of the 
Buddha and built a monastery at Taxila So did the chief queen of the 
Mahaksatrapa Rajula of Mathura and she is associated m her pious acts 
with a host of Saka individuals The complete Indianization of Saka 
Usavadata (Rsabhadatta) son inlaw of the Ksahaiata Satrap Nahapana 
(first quarter of the second century a d ) of western India is amply borne 
out not only by his Indian name but also by a number of inscriptions at 
Nasik and Karle recording his benefactions The true spirit of a pious 
Hindu— exhibited by him was his pilgrimage to Indian tirthas (holy places) 
and his offering of various kinds of gifts to the Brahmanas and others He 
also excavated caves for the Buddhist monks and made large endowments 
for the latter Daksamitra his wife followed her husband by making a 
gilt of a cave dwelling for the use of the monks at Nasik 

The rule of Nahapana was overthrown by the Satavahana king 
GautamTputra Satakarm But almost immediately a new Scythian satrapal 
line virtually independent was established m western India One is stuck 
by the quickness of the complete Indianization of this family which was 
destined to have a long rule The name of Castana founder of the line 
and that of his father Ysamotika are non Indian Jayadaman and Rudra 
daman son and grandson of Castana however bear partly Indianized 
names The name of Damaghsada son and successor of Rudradaman is 
again foreign though the name of his brother Rudrasimha is purely 
Indian The later members of the family with occasional use of the 
ending daman continue to bear Indian names The use of Kharosth! 
Brahmi and Greek scripts on the coins of Castana was limited m the case 
of his successors to Biahml and Greek the lattei degeneiating into an 
ornamental bordei The extent of Indianization can easily be visualized 
from the Junagarh (Sauiastra) inscription (ad 150) of Rudradaman 
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recording the restoration of a dam under the supervision of his provincial 
governor Pahlava Suvisakha where Rudradaman claims not unjustifiably 
masteiy over Sanskrit composition both in prose and poetry It is note 
woithy that while the inscriptions of the contemporary Satavahanas are in 
Prakrit those of the Ksatrapas are in Sanskrit Rudradaman s own 
mscuption is itself a landmaik in the history of Sanskrit prose He even 
married his daughter to Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni of the orthodox 
Sata\ ahana famil) The matrimonial alliance of this family with the 
Ikavakus of south eastern India is also attested to by one of the Nagarjum 
konda inscriptions where Rudradhara Bhattarika queen of Vlrapurusadatta 
(third century a d ) is said to have made a gift of a pillar in the Mahacaitya 
at Nagarjunikonda Other inscriptions tell the same tale about private 
Saka individuals One of the Nasik cave inscriptions records gifts by a 
Saka called Vudhika son of Visnudatta another belonging to the reign 
of the Abhira Isvarasena (third century) also records a perpetual endow 
ment for providing medicine to the sick monks by the Upasika Visnudatta 
the daughter of the Saka Agmvarman Saha Sndharavarman son of 
Nanda who was originally a Mahadandanayaka but later on assumed 
independence was a devotee of Mahasena In his Kanakhera (Sanchi) 
inscription he calls himself dharmavijayi (a religious conqueror) T i k e an 
orthodox Hindu he aspires to attain eternal abode in heaven by doing 
pious woiks such as the digging of a well 

the abhiras 

The origin of this nomadic tribe and the stages of their migration into 
India are obscure Most probably they came to India shortly before or 
along with the Scythians Patanjali (second century bc) couples them 
with the Sfldras and the same grouping is found in the Mahabharata 18 
where the two peoples are located near the spot of the disappearance of the 
Sarasvati in southern Punjab or northern Rajasthan The Penplus men 
tions Abena with the coastal district Syrastrene (Saurastra) and Ptolemy 
locates Abiria above the Indus delta Their western association is attested 
to m many Puranas as well 

In their early days in India the Abhiras led a nomadic and predatory 
life an example of which is the story of their raid on Arjuna and the 
Yadava women escorted by him 19 But by the second century we find some 
of them attaining high ranks and even seizing political power The Gunda 
(Saurastra) inscription of a d 181 records the digging of a tank by an Abhira 
general Rudrabhuti the son of a general named Bapaka One Abhira 
Kvarasena son of Sivadatta supposed to be the founder of the Kalacuri Cedi 
1 IX 
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era beginning with a d 248 49 rose to the royal rank in northern 
Maharastra Towards the end of the third century the Abhiras wielded 
considerable power and along with other Saka rulers of India an Abhira 
king sent an embassy to congratulate the Sassaman king Narseh (293 302) 
on his victory against Varhran III The Puranas also recognize the rule of 
ten Abhira princes covering a period of sixty seven years after the S5ta 
vahanas In the fourth century they came into conflict with the Kadamba 
king Mayurasarman The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
refers to the Abhiras as paying homage to him Stray references to the 
Abhiras as a political power particularly m western India continue in 
mediaeval literature and inscriptions 

The Abhnas were at first regarded as barbarians and were despised 
The Pur5nas brand them as mlecchas and dasyus (robbers) According to 
the Amarakosa Mahasudn means Abhlri while the Kasika identifies Maha 
£udra ruth a man of the Abhira descent According to the Mahabharata 20 
they were Ksatnyas degraded from their rank owing to the non-observance 
of Ksatriya duties The position of the Abhiras was much improved m the 
estimation of Manu 21 who regards them as the offspring of a Brahmana by 
an Ambastha (descended from a Brahmana father and VaiSya mother) woman 
The Abhiras made a strong impression upon the Indians Their speech 
obtained a distinct place m the Indian drama as an ApabhramSa (low 
Prakrit) dialect They also contributed to the development of Indian 
music Almost all musical works recognize the ragirii (tune) Abhifi or Ahlri 
But their greatest contribution is towards the growth of pastoral legends 
centring round Krsna including his love affair with the gopis (milkmaids) 
Today we find the Ahirs (descendants of Abhiras) scattered over the greater 
part of India A number of localities in India are named after this tribe 

THE KUSANAS 

In the first century a d the Saka Pahlava power m the north west ga\e 
way before the rising Kusanas a branch of the Yueh chi a Central Asian 
nomadic tribe which in the second century bc under pressure from the 
neighbouring Hunas left its habitat and overran Bactna dnvmg the Sakas 
to Kipm (modern Kafinstan) The Kusana ruler Kujula Kadphises entered 
India at a fairly advanced age but even so the absorbing forces of the Indian 
culture fully operated upon him for he calls himself on some of his coins 
dhramalhida (dharma sthita) and sacadhramathida (satya dharma sthita) 
meaning steadfast in the true religion (Buddhism?) His son Wema Kad 
phises was an avowed Saiva The reverse device of his coins is almost m 
variably Siva or his emblem a combination of a trident and a battle axe 
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The Kusana empire reached its zenith under Kaniska who conquered the 
major part of northern India In his outlook he was a full fledged Indian 
and took active interest in the allround development of the country — 
specially m the spheres of leligion litentuie and art Celebrated as a great 
pation of Buddhism he attempted to systematize the contradictory views 
of the \anous schools and with this object summoned the Fourth Buddhist 
Council which maiked the official recognition of the growing Mahayamsm 
with fn 1 caching results m both religion and art The huge stupa which he 
built m the immediate vicinity of Peshawar his capital evoked great 
admnation even m later times from the Chinese and Arab travellers From in 
side his slupa has been recovered an inscribed lelic casket bearing the figuie 
of the Buddha both on its body and lid and recoiding a gift in Kaniska s 
nhara (monastery) probably in (he first year of his reign The inscription 
also preserves the name of the architect Agisala which is undoubtedly a 
Prikut form of AgesilaOs — an instance of Kusana lulers requisitioning the 
sen ices of a Greek His coins also bear the figuie of the Buddha Both the 
Hellenistic ait of Gandhara and the indigenous art of Mathura which 
witnessed the simultaneous appeal ance of the Buddha image owe much to 
the active pationage of this great ntlei and his successois The extia Indian 
limits of their empire heiped to a veiy great extent the spread of the Gan 
dhaia ait in Afghanistan and the neighbouring regions Kaniska also 
extended his patronage to Buddhist philosopheis and writers like Asvaghosa 
Parsva and Vasumitra It is geneially accepted that kaniska was the 
foundei of the Saka era starting with a n 78 which came to be associated 
with the name of the Sakas due to its persistent use by the western Saka 
Satiaps 

The successors of Kaniska continue to bear outlandish names On the 
coins of Huviska arc introduced some additional Indian deities such as 
Bhavesa (Siva) MahSsena Skanda Kumaia Visakha and Uma A unique 
com of this ruler probably presents one of the earliest representations of the 
composite deitv Han Hara 3 Indeed cult sy ncietism in India received a 
g eat impetus fiom the syncretic tendencies of the Scytho Parthians and 
Kusanas who weie prone to pay equal homage to the deities of different 
creeds The last important Kusana king (cad 142 176) had a full fledged 
Indian name Vasudeva and was a devotee of Siva the latter appearing on 
most of his coins 1 he woiship of this deity in his phallic form by devotees 
dressed like the Kusanas is represented by a few sculptures onginatmg m 


The use of an era was popuhwed m India by the Sq tho Parthians and Kusanas who 
are al .o credited with the mtioduction of high sounding royal titles like Raiadhiraia 
Mahai ajSdhiraja etc 

8 J N Bmeijei Development of Hindu Iconography (Calcutta 1956) pp 123 f 
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Mathura The decline of the Kusana power after Vasudeva was hastened 
partly by the rise of the local dynasties on the south and partly by the 
Sassanians of Persia on the north who annexed the north western part of 
the Kusana empire The Kusana rulers were also responsible for the devel 
opment of the ideology behind the divine nature and origin of kings as 
shown not only by such chaiactenstic features as flames issuing from their 
shoulders the royal busts rising from the clouds and the halo around their 
head depicted on their coins but also by their open assumption of the 
title Devaputra m their inscriptions 

THE HCNAS 

The Hunas (Epthalites or White Huns) poured into India from the 
Oxus valley in the fifth century ad laying waste the Buddhist establish 
ments in Gandhara and sweeping away the declining Kidara Kusanas The 
Gupta emperor Skandagupta (c 455 67) succeeded for the time being m 
arresting their further incursions but within the next few decades we find 
their chief Toramana holding a substantial part of northern India mclud 
mg at least a portion of the Madhya Pradesh According to a Jaina tradi 
tion he became a convert to that faith and lived at Pawaiya on the Candra 
bhaga Toramana s son and successor Mihirakula ruled over a large part 
of India including Gwalior up to his fifteenth regnal year But soon after 
wards he met with t ushing reverses at the hands of the Central Indian ruler 
Ya&dharman and probably also of the Gupta ruler Baladitya According 
to the Rajatarangirii he repaired to Kashmir where he founded a dynasty 
the members of which were zealous adherents of Brahmanism That 
Mihirakula himself was an exclusive worshipper of Siva is placed beyond 
all doubt by the Mandasor inscription of Yaiodharman His coins also have 
on the reverse a bull and the legend jayatu vrsah (Victory to Siva I) The 
adoption of the Brahmanical creeds by this turbulent people is admirably 
lepresented by a nicolo (onyx) seal depicting a Htina chief standing in a 
worshipful attitude before a syncretistic figure of Visnu Siva and Mihira “ 
Though the Huna empire in India collapsed with the defeat of Mihirakula 
small Htina principalities and communities survived even afterwards since 
they are mentioned in the inscriptions of the mediaeval ruling dynasties 
like Paramaras and Cahamanas But they soon lost their individuality 
amidst the natives of the soil and came to be regarded as one of the thirty six 
Rajput clans In the eleventh century the great Cedi ruler Kama married 
a HGna princess named AvalladevI The impact of this foreign people on 
the social structure of India is palpable from the fact that the ethnic name 

J N Banerjea op ctt p 124 pi xl 2 
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survives even now as one of the caste surnames of Central India and the 
Punjab The names of a large number of villages in these regions still 
preserve the memory of this people 

CONCLUSION 

1 he foregoing brief survey will amply prove that apart from the broad 
lacial groups recognized by anthropologists as constituting the Indian 
populiuon — most of such groups having entered India in prehistoric o r 
piotohistonc times and one or two being autochthonous — there are a 
number of other racial elements in the population the contribution of which 
to the enrichment of Indian cultuie can m no way be ignored Further 
in addition to those peoples about whose migration there is recorded history 
or material evidence there must have been many more unrecorded move 
ments which also brought with them new racial and cultural features that 
ultimately went to make the cultural pattern of India more and more 
complex The quick adoption of the Indian languages ajad faiths by the 
incoming peoples due either to the compulsion of circumstances or to the 
comparative effeteness of the languages and creeds that they brought with 
them hastened and completed the process of assimilation 

To refuse to take notice of the diverse and exotic elements m the Indian 
culture and to regard it as wholly or even mainly the outcome of Vedism 
or even of the more eclectic Puramsm is to falsify history At the same 
time to isolate these elements and to emphasize them unduly is to ignore 
the basic homogeneity of the Indian culture— the product of absorbing 
forces that were in operation since the very dawn of human history m India 
As Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji says The fundamental trait of this (set l 
Indian) civilization may be described as a Harmony of Contrasts or as a 
Synthesis cieating a Unity out of Diversity Peihaps more than any other 
system of civilization it is broad and expansive and all comprehensive like 
life itself and it has cieated an attitude of acceptance and understanding 
which will not confine itself to a single t>pe of expenence only to the 
exclusion of ill others 25 

Presidential Address All India Oncntil Conference 17th Session Ahmedalnc! (1953) 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL REFORM IN 
MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

I NDIAN society in the mediaeval ages 1 appears to have been more or 
less static Its dominant feature was custom Ancient institutions that 
had been devised after considerable thought and that had stood the 
ravages of time became stereotyped Many evils crept into mediaeval 
society and since leadeiship m the political field had passed into the hands 
of an alien lace no well thought out attempt was made till the reign of 
Akbar to lejuvenate society by purging it of evil customs But the 
problem was stupendous and no reform that lacked the support of the 
entire population could bear fiuit Consequently Akbai s well meant 
attempt as well as the preachings of the saints of the Bhakti cult touched 
only the fringe of society its even tenor continued undisturbed 

CHILD MARRIAGE 

Of the many evil customs in mediaeval Indian society none was 
perhaps more pievalent than child marriage which was m vogue among 
the Hindus and the Muslims alike Political and social circumstances 
compelled a father at least among the Hindus 2 to have his daughter 
man led as early as possible Custom forbade girls to remain in the house 
of their paients for more than six to eight years from birth According 
to Mukundirama the author of the famous poem Candi mangala com 
posed in the sixteenth century a father who could g ve his daughter in 
marriage in her ninth year was considered lucky and worthy of the favours 
of God 3 This custom had become so rigid and coercive that we find 
the general of a Peshwa who could not arrange the mamage of his 
daughter at nine writing back home from the battlefield m deep anxiety 
If the marriage is postponed to the next year the bride will be as old as 
ten It will be a veritable calamity and scandal * These early marriages 
were no doubt in the nature of betrothals since the actual consummation 

‘ Some of the topics in this article have been elaborately treated m the writer s Some 
Aspects of Society and Culture during the Mughal Age (1526 1707) (Shtvalal Agarwala & Co 
Educational Publishers Agra 1956) which may be consulted for further details 

Hindus as a protection against Muslim raiders who would not usually carry off 
married women resorted to early marriage of their daughters It also acted as a safeguard 
against vices and helped the bride to know her husband earl) enough Cf Will Durant 
Our Oriental Heritage (Simon and Schu ter New York 1942) pp 489 90 

* J N Das Gupta Bengal in the Sixteenth Century (Calcutta 1914) p 178 
A S Altekar The Position of Women in Hindu Civtluation (Benares 1938) p 73 
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took place much later usually after the attainment of puberty 8 but the 
fact remains that the evil was there it had become universal and coercive 
and no attempt was made to check it till the age of Akbar The enlightened 
monarch that he was this evil custom could not escape his vigilant eye 
He issued orders that boys were not to marry before the age of sixteen and 
girls before fourteen The Emperor was of opinion that the offsprings 
of such early marriages would be weaklings He was also of opinion that 
the consent of the bride and the bridegroom together with the permission 
of the paients was essential for the confirmation of a marriage 8 It was 
the duty of the kotwal to verify and note down the ages of the couple 
before giving his consent to the marriage The criticism of the bigoted 
BadaunI that in this way corruption became rife large profits found 
their way into the pockets of the police officers might be partially true 
But the imperial regulation was indeed a bold adventure and it must have 
checked the evil since BadaunI himself admits that no son or daughter 
of a person (was allowed) to be mained until their ages (were) investigated 
by the chief police officer 7 It is however to be regretted that this order 
was neither rigorously enforced nor renewed by the later emperors and 
must have fallen into disuse 


INTER CASTE MARRIAGE 


Inter caste marriage was quite out of vogue m Hindu society 8 and 
no attempt was made in the mediaeval times to reintroduce it In fact 
even a liberal ruler like Akbar was not m favour of it the reason being 
as Abul Fazl asserts that he wished that his subjects should have the best 
progeny and for that physically mentally and morally fit matches were 
necessary since the children inherited the good or bad qualities of their 
parents 8 The Am i Akban may be referred to for details regarding caste 
restrictions Caren and Thevenot have also dealt with this topic at some 
length 10 No such Restriction however existed among the Mohammedans 
Barring some close relations they had complete freedom m choosing the 
brides Akbar however disliked this custom and thought it highly improper 
to get into matrimonial alliance with near relations He allowed marriage 


* Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century by Sir Thomas Roe and Tohn Fryer 
(Trubner fc Co London 1873) p 185 For detailed references to early marriages see the 
work mentioned m In 1 p 111 

Abul Fazal A in t A-hban (Eng trans by H Blochmann 1873) I pp 195 203 277 
M H Arad Dai bar i Akbari (Urdu 1921) pp 79 80 " 

Abdul Qadir BadaunT Muntkhab ut Tauiankk (Eng trans by G S A Ranking 
and W H Lowe Asiatic Society of Bengal Calcutta 1884) II pp 867 404 6 Also see Abul 
Ak ^ rn3ma (Eng nans by H Beveridge Asiatic Society of Bengal Calcutta 1904) 
Xjyi p 677 * 

1 It was from the tenth century that inter caste marriages began to go out of 
cf Ahekar op at p 90 AkbarnSmS IH p 677 

8 N Sen (Ed ), Travels of Thevenot and Cate n (National Archives of India) p 255 
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between first cousins m special circumstances when he regarded it as a 
slight evil for a great good 


POLYGAMY 

Polygamy which seems to have been prevalent particularly among the 
upper and middle class Mohammedan families soon attracted Akbar s atten 
tion Hindus with the exception of a small number of princes and very 
wealthy persons stncdy restiicted themeelves to monogamy as enjoined 
by their social custom and such too was the case with the generality of the 
Mohammedans 12 Almost all the travellers — Alberum Della Valle 
Mandelslo Hamilton Orme and Stavormus — who visited India during 
this period corroborate the feet that Hindus take but one wife and never 
divorce her till death except for the cause of adultery They could marry 
a second time only if the first wife pioved to be barren 13 However there 
was no such restriction among the Mohammedans whose law ordains 
Marry whatever woman you like either three each or four each Polygamy 
naturally brought many evils in its tram A single husband could haidly 
be expected to satisfy several wives who wore the most expensive clothes 
ate the daintiest food and enjoyed all worldly pleasures These co wives 
used all devices to excel one another and thereby win the exclusive love of 
their husband Domestic unhappiness and immorality m some cases at 
least was the natural consequence No check whatsoever was. put on this 
practice till the reign of Akbar who consulted the ulema participating m 
the religious discourses in his famous Ibadatkhana (House of Worship) 
at Fatehpur Sikri In spite of the decision of the ulema that a man might 
marry any number of wives by mutah 14 but only four by mkah 18 Akbar 
was bold enough to issue orders that a man of ordinary means should not 
possess more than one wife unless the first proved to be barren He con 
sideied it highly injurious to a man s health and also detrimental to domestic 
peace to keep more than one wife 14 

YOUNG MEN MARRYING OLD WOMEN 
Akbar tried to do away with the evil practice of a young man s marrying 
an old lady a practice which was widely prevalent particularly among the 

Akbarn&mft III p 352 BadaflnT op cit II p 367 

* Adam Olearius (Ed ) The Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors Sent by Fredrick 
Duke of Holstein to the Great Duke of Muscow etc Containing a Particular Description of 
Hindustan the Moguls the Oriental Island and China (in Book III) by Albert Mandelslo 
(Second Edition London 1669) p 52 

A temporary Muslim marriage among Shias (according to the Arab lexicographers 
marriage of pleasure ) a marriage which is contracted for a fixed period on rewarding 
the woman 

s A marriage common to Shm and Sunnis Here marriage is a legal institution 

BadaunT op cit II fp 21 2 367 Chopra op at p 109 
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Mohammedans The Hindus followed Manus injunction that a bride 
groom should be older than his bride 17 There was no such restriction in 
Mohammedan law Quite often a >oung man attracted by the wealth of 
an old lady would mairy hei disregarding the abnormal difference in age 
Akbar regarded such acts as against all canons of modesty and issued orders 
declaung such marriages illegal He further laid down that if a woman 
happened to be older than her husband by twelve years the marriage should 
be consideied illegal and annulled 18 It is to be regretted however that 
neither society nor any statutory law prevented an old man from marrying 
a girl of tender years 


DOWRY SYSTEM 

Akbar was perhaps the only mediaeval ruler who laised his voice against 
high dowries which were prevalent in those days Several European 
travellers have referred to this custom which was harsh tq the poor who 
found it difficult to give their daughters m marriage because of their in 
ability to pay high dowries 10 Sometimes a poor father had not the means 
to procure even a wedding outfit for his daughter Tukaram the greatest 
of Maharastia saints could give his daughter in marriage only through the 
contributions of the villageis Vallabhacarya was hesitant to let his daughter 
be engaged to Sn Caitanya since he was too poor to pay a handsome dowry 20 
Huge dowries have been refeired to in the works of the period such as 
Sursagar Ramcaritmanas and Padmavat Akbar was no doubt against 
high dowries and disapproved of them since as Abul Fazl writes they are 
rarely evei paid they are mere sham but he admitted their utility also 
as a preventive measure against rash divorces The ATmAkbafi records 
that the two sensible men called tui begs or masters of marriages appointed 
by the Emperoi also looked into the circumstances of the bride and the 
bridegroom 

The evil of bridal price was widespread m the South particularly 
among the Brahmanas of the Padaivldu kingdom in mediaeval times The 
custom became so coercive that Deva Raya II of Vijayanagara who ruled 
in A d 1422 49 in consultation with the Brahmanas of all shades of opinion 
in that division had to enact a legislation by which all marriages among 
these Brahmanas were henceforth to be concluded by kanya dana, and the 


of Manu {The Sacred Books of the East 
I 52 


G Buhler The Laws o 
p 344 cf Yapiavalkya Smrti 

i Am (Eng tram by H S Jarrett 1894) III p 311 
9 S N Sen (Ed ) op at p 248) Mandelslo op at 
pp 677 78 M A Macauliffe The Sikh Religion (Oxford 1927) 
of the Royal Astattc Society (Bombay) III p 15 

Nishikanta Sanyal Sree Krishna Chattanya (Madras 1933) I p 366 


X\V Oxford 1886) 


p 62 Akbarn&ma III 
l pp 145 353 54 Journal 
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father had to give the daughter to the bridegroom gratuitously Both the 
father who received the money and the bridegroom who gave the money 
were to be excommunicated Money transactions on the occasion of a 
marriage were declaied to be a legal offence 21 

As m the case of bridal price so m respect of some maryada (respectful 
offering) the people inhabiting the lands from Kondapalli to Rajamahendra 
puram decided that the oh 22 maryada in a first marriage should be twenty 
one cmnams (a type of com) of gold that the bridegrooms party should 
give twelve and a half cmnams of silver and the bride s party twenty and a 
half cmnams of gold 


WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

Widow remarriage except for the lower caste people had disappeared 
almost completely in Hindu society during the early mediaeval age No 
efforts were made to reintroduce this custom by any of the mediaeval rulers 
Akbar too did not think it advisable to enforce widow remarriage though 
he declared it to be lawful 23 He was of opinion that a young girl who had 
got no enjoyment from her husband should not be burnt but if the Hmdus 
took it ill she should be married to a widower 

PURDAH 

No efforts were made in the mediaeval times to reform much less to 
abolish the purdah system which was strictly observed m high class families 
of both the communities Even a liberal king like Akbar had issued orders 
that if a young woman was found runmng about the streets and bazars of 
the town and while so doing did not veil herself or allowed herself to be 
come unveiled she was to go to the quarters of the prostitutes and take 
up the profession 24 It is however to the credit of the saints of the Bhakti 
movement that they raised their voice against the tyranny of the purdah 
Pipa (a d 1425) a saint of Gagaraungarh advised the queen of Toda the 
wife of Sur Sen that ft was not necessary for women to veil themselves m 
the presence of holy men while Kablr remonstrated against the observance 
of purdah by his daughter in law saying that it would not be of any avail 
at the last moment 

S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar Social Legislation under Hindu Governments (Madras 
1915) pp 5 6 TV Mahahngam Administration and Social Life under hjayanagara 
(Madras 1940) pp 256 57 

Oh is the same as bndal price This term is generally used with reference to the 
lower classes Mahal ingam op at p 257 

* Ain i Altban (Trans by H Blochmann and revised by D C Phillott Asiatic Society 
of Bengal Calcutta 1939) p 215 Also see Badaum op cit II p 367 

9 Chopra op at pp 103 8 

* This is said to have been an importation into India Vide Will Durant op at 
pp 494 96 
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SATI 


Some of the Delhi Sultans did try to discourage the custom of sati 
(suttee) 2 which prevailed among a large section of the Hindu population 
particularly the upper classes and the Rajputs 1 hough sati was only volun 
tary in the South and not enjoined upon the widows it is difficult to account 
for its wide popularity in the Vijayanagara empire whose lulers however do 
not seem to have put any restrictions on its observance 20 Mohammed bin 
Tughluq was in all probability the first mediaeval ruler who placed restric 
tions on its observance 27 A licence had to be obtained before a widow could 
immolate herself within his dominions The law was meant to prevent any 
compulson or force being used against an unwilling widow These rules 
seemed to have continued as Sidl All Reis who visited India during 
Humayun s reign observes that the officers of the Sultan were always present 
on the scene of sati observance and looked to it that the widow was not 
being burnt against her will 28 

Though Akbar did not forbid the sati altogether he had issued definite 
orders to the kotwals that they should not suffer a woman to be burnt 
against her inclination Din l Hall! Akbar s new faith also condemned 
this practice 28 Sometimes he is said to have personally intervened to save 
unwilling widows from the practice of sati Not only did he rescue the widow 
of Jai Mai a cousin of Bhagwan Das from being burnt but also put in 
prison her son who had compelled her to burn herself The European 
travellers — Della Valle Pelsaert and Tavernier — testify to the fact that the 
permission of the governor was absolutely essential before a widow could 
be allowed to be burnt The governor according to Pelsaert tried to dis 
suade her from the act and even offered her monthly subsistence 80 Some 
times the permission was refused even to willing widows who had children 
to rear 51 The permission was usually obtained after giving a suitable 
present Jahangir and Shah Jahan did not make any change in the existing 
law The former when he came to know that in the foothills of the Hima 
layas Muslim converts had retained the Hindu custom of sati and female 
infanticide made these a capital offence Shah Jahan would not allow the 
burning of widows near a Muslim cemetery since it looked offensive to 
Mohammedans Aurangzeb was the only emperor who issued definite orders 
(1664) forbidding sati in his realms altogether 32 but his orders seem to have 


♦ Ma^alingam op at pp 260 61 

l Ishwan Prasad History of Qarautfah Turks in India I p 304 
Trawls and Adventures of Sidi Aft Reis during the years 1553 56 n 60 
M Roy Choudhury Dm t llahi p 261 y F 

v„ w * J* ha ’]X tr ’? India ( The Remonstrantie of) Francois Pelsaert txans from the Dutch 
oy W H Moreland and P Gey] (Cambridge 1925) pp 79 80 

India (London ^678)^1°^ Joh ^ Ba t >tlsta Tavemur through Turkey into Persia and the Mast 
J N Sarkar Aurangzib V pp 461 62 
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had no appreciable effect on the populace who continued to follow the 
custom as before 


USE OF INTOXICANTS 

Intoxicants like wine opium and bhang were frequently indulged in 
In spite of the injunctions of the Qur an which strictly forbade the use of 
wine drinking was quite popular among Mohammedans particularly the 
uppei classes and the soldiery who were very fond of it Ladies teachers 
and religious preachers too sometimes resorted to it in secret but such 
instances were few It was the nobility however which indulged m it 
indiscreetly with the result that many of them fell victims to it In the 
South however the Vijayanagara rulers strictly forbade the use of wine 
which was looked upon as a great sin But no effort seems to have been made 
to put a check on drinking m the North before the time of Ala ud din 
Khaljl whose reforms were also an outcome of political exigencies and not 
of any philanthropic motives His mam objection against wme was that 
its use made people assemble m gatherings lose themselves and think of* 
molt 33 He issued orders strictly forbidding the sale and purchase of wme 
Later on intoxicants like toddy and hemp too were prohibited 

The Emperor adopted ruthless measures to enforce prohibition 
Vintners drunkards gamblers and vendors of toddy and hemp were driven 
out of the capital His intelligence department kept a strict watch over the 
offenders who were severely punished and sometimes thrown into wells 
specially dug for the purpose The respectable people at once gave up 
drinking but habitual drunkards resorted to manufacture of wme in private 
and to smuggling Later on the Sultan relaxed his orders to some extent 
and allowed private distillation and drinking The prohibition order was 
neither renewed nor strictly enforced by the later emperors till the reign 
of Akbar who ordered severe punishment for excessive drinking and dis 
orderly conduct Even Muzaffar Husain Mlrza who had been married to 
Akbar s eldest daughter was imprisoned for excessive drinking Akbar 
also regularized the sale of wine A wme shop was set up near the palace 
where the liquid was sold m small quantities to be used as medicine on 
the advice of the physician after fully ascertaining and writing dowm in a 
register the names of the customer his father and his grandfather 35 Though 
Jahangir regarded a little wme a prudent friend yet he discouraged its use 
among his subjects He found it bad for the temperament and stricdy 
forbade all sorts of intoxicants which must neither be made nor sold 

K S Lai History of the Khalils pp 262 63 

Zia ud Dm Barm Tarikh i Firuz Shaht (Bibliotheca Ind*ca Calcutta ASB 1862) 
pp 270 71 

* Badaum op at II p 311 
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Petermundy who visited India during Shah Jahans reign found the 
country dry Death to the party destruction to that house where it shall 
be found was the order of the day Of course Aurangzeb who drank 
nothing but water could not tolerate wine In 1668 he issued orders 
strictly prohibiting the use of all intoxicating liquors European travellers 
of the time confirm the strictness of the measures adopted to enforce prohi 
bition Muhtasibs (municipal officers) were on the lookout for offenders 
and Manucci records The pots and pans m which the beverage was 
prepared were broken daily by muhtasibs 38 In spite of all this strictness 
however Aurangzeb failed to keep the Mughal aristocracy back from drink 
Jadunath Sarkar notices m the news letters of the court many leports of 
wine selling and wine drinking m the camp bazar m the houses of his 
nobles and among the garrisons of the foits 37 There is however no 
denying the fact that these prohibitory orders had a very healthy effect on 
the generality of the population who kept themsehes back from this evil 
While acknowledging the occasional excesses of certain individuals here 
,and there we may accept the verdict of Terry as to the general sobriety of 
all ranks of the population except the nobles who formed only a small 
section of it 38 


SMOKING TOBACCO AND OTHER NARCOTICS 
Tobacco 38 gamed such rapid popularity soon after its introduction m 
India in 1605 by the Portuguese that Jahangir had to order its prohibition 
by a special enactment m 1617 on account of the disturbance it brings about 
m most temperaments and constitutions But the decree seemed to have 
remained a dead letter as we learn from the accounts of later travellers 
Manucci for instance mentions Rs 5 000 as tobacco duty r eali zed for a 
day m Delhi alone The abolition of the Act according to him came as a 
great relief to the poorer classes Jahangir also prohibited the use of bhang 
and buzS. declaring that they were injurious to health 

GAMBLING 

Efforts were also made by some of the mediaeval rulers like Ala ud dm 
and Akbar to discourage gambling and dicing which seem to have been 
quite common in those days Amir Khusrau describes a Muslim gambler 
as a familiar figure m society Ala ud dm prohibited it altogether and 

II pp Venetian Manucci Storm do Mogor (Eng trans by William Irvine 1907 8) 

"I N Sarkar op cit V p 461 

IV p 208 liam F ° Ster ^ TraVek m Indm ( ° x[ord 1921 > P 81 Manucci op ctt 
I^ndon^^p * SM^Siopra 31 ^ H Beveridge Royal Asiatic Soaety 
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ordered the gamblers to be turned out of the capital 40 Kablr looked upon 
gambling as nothing less than a sm He advises his followeis to refrain from 
it as it is the cause of great sorrow and gamblers come to a very evil condi 
tion However this evil seems to have continued and no notice was taken 
of it till the time of Akbar who put restrictions on gambling so that it 
could be indulged in only on certain occasions such as the festivals of 
nauroz and the dvudli 41 Jahangir forbade it altogethei 42 but the practice 
Seems to have continued and lhevenot who visited India during Shah 
Jahan s reign observes that much gambling took plaace m Delhi and 
Banaias and a vast deal of money was lost and people ruined He quotes 
the instance of a baniya who lost till his wealth and staked even his wife 
and child 


PROSTITUTION 

Ala ud din was the first mediaeval Indian ruler to take steps ag ains t 
public prostitution which was looked upon as a necessary evil during that 
age The Sultan who was alaimed at the rapid increase of the number of 
prostitutes duung his reign issued orders prohibiting piostitution 
altogethei 43 All the professional women were ordered to get mamed 
within a prescribed period of time 1 he evil however continued since no 
check was put on it by that Sultan s successors till the reign of Akbar who 
tried to segregate it In older to keep the city atmospheie uncontaminated 
a special quarter outside the city called saitanpura or the devil s quarters 
wis assigned to the prostitutes and all the public women were ordered to 
reside theie A daroga (police officer) was appointed to look aftei the 
affairs of the quarter Everyone who wanted to visit a public woman had to 
get his paiticulais noted down in the daroga s office and also pay the State 
fee Special permission of the Emperor was necessary if any courtier wanted 
to have a vngin The offenders weie severely dealt with Akbar himself 
inquired into the cases of some of the principal piostitutes and punished 
those giandees who were responsible for depriving them of their virginity 44 
These measures must have put a good deal of check on the new entrants 
at least Akbar s regulations seem to have continued to be observed during 
the reigns of the successive emperors and Tavermei notes that it was essen 
tial for a woman to have licence from the government before she could adopt 
this piofession He also refers to the daroga, s book which according to 
him contained 20 000 such names 44 which seems to be an exaggeration 

K S Lai op at pp 262 63 

Badaum op at II pp 348 49 also see ATn (Trans by Jarrett 1891) II p 190 
43 Cambridge Hu>lory of India IV 181 Barm op cit p 336 

4 Am I pp 201 2 The Six Voyages of Tavernier p 65 
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EUNLCHS 

Jahangir tried to do away with the horrid practice of making and 
selling eunuchs which was specially prevalent in Sylhet in East Bengal 
He issued orders making it a capital offence Soon after Afzal Khan 
Governor of Bihar sent a number of offenders to the capital Jahangir 
sentenced them all to lifelong imprisonment 48 But the practice seems to 
have continued as Aurangzeb felt the necessity of renewing the regulation 
strictly forbidding castration 47 Both these emperors however con tin ued 
to employ eunuchs in their own service 


SOCIAL REFORMERS 

The efforts at reform however were not confined to the kings and 
emperors m the North Perhaps more lasting and far reaching were the 
socio religious reforms of the saints of the Bhakti cult like Ramanuja 
Madhva Ramananda Kabir Ravidas Nanak Tukaram Purandara Dasa 
3ri Caitanya Sankara Deva and Dadti who flourished during this period 
and covered the whole country They raised their powerful voice against 
the vices prevailing m society and made it incumbent on their followers 
to desist from them Their highly enlightened moral teachings their 
prohibition of the heinous crime of infanticide their injunctions against 
the practice of sati and their powerful attacks on the caste system went 
a long way in bringing home to the masses the evil effects of some of these 
long prevaihng customs Ranade summarizes the effects of the Bhakti 
movement on the life of the people in Maharastra and his account is true 
of other parts of the country as well The mam results of this movement, 
according to him were the development of the vernacular literature the 
modification of caste exclusiveness the sanctification of family life the 
elevation of the status of women the spread of humaneness and toleration 
partial reconciliation with Islam the subordination of rites and ceremonies* 
pilgrimages and fasts and learning and contemplation to the worship of 
od with love and faith the limitation of the excesses of polytheism and 
the uplift of the nation to a higher level of capacity both of thought and 

The caste system was a special target of attack for these social 
reformers particularly Ramananda Kabir Nanak Tukaiam Sri Caitanya 
and Dadu who have declared caste distinctions of the Hindus to be vam 
and productive of that pride which God abhors 44 Guru Nanak described 


, * Prasad History of Jahangir (London 1930) pp 436 37 
4 J N Sarkar op cit III pp 90 91 
M G Ranade Rise of Maratha Power pp 50 51 
, . , Macanliffe ob at I pp xxn 28 278 283 VI pp 103 121 SIS 

tftand influence of Islam on Indian Culture (Allahabad 1946) pp 122 221 
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ciste rules to be a folly while Ramananda applied himself to the study 
of the Sastras to prove that the observance of caste rules was unnecessary 
for anyone who sought the service of God Like Basava (ad 1156 67) 
founder of the leformed Virasaiva faith of Lingayatas or Jangamas he laid 
it down as a rule that all persons of any caste who accepted the tenets and 
principles of his sect might eat and drink together irrespective of caste 
Ravidas and Dadu condemned caste distinctions in unequivocal terms 
while Sri Caitanya went a step further and said that if a man ate from the 
plate of a Dom he regarded it as most pleasing to God s0 The mam con 
tention of these reformers as Namdev a saint of Maharastra puts it was 
that even a low caste man who loves God is superior to a Brahmana 
who though irreproachable in his acts possesses no love for creatures 51 
Ramanuja was perhaps the first social reformer to relax caste restrictions 
in favour of the Sudras in the South How these moralists and poets of 
the mediaeval times fought against the rigidity of the caste system and 
untouchability is related by Telugu and Karnataka poets like Sarvajna 
Kanaka Dasa Kapilar and Vemana in their compositions 54 It was mainly 
the preachings of these reformers that brought about some relaxation in 
caste rules and indifference to rituals at least among some sects in the 
South We find for instance a Cola monarch granting the privileges of 
blowing conches beating drums etc to the stone masons (Kan Malar) of 
Sonte Kongn and some other areas® 3 An inscription (ad 1632) of the 
reign of Sriranga Deva a Vijayanagara king refers to an undertaking by 
the inhabitants of the village Tiruvamattiir m South Arcot not to ill treat 
the artisan communtues of their villages and in default to pay a certain 
fine 54 

These spiritual teachers also made a fierce attack on some religious 
customs of both the communities such as the worship of cemeteries and 
cremation grounds pilgrimages fasts circumcision the sacred thread 
ceremony ( upanayand ) etc ® 5 and advised their followers to refrain from 
these customs and develop in their place love of God and His creatures 

Guru Nanak and Kabir deprecated the practice of sati N5nak in 
his hymns disapproves of this custom since in his opinion the widow who 
followeth her husband and dieth hath no pure love The Gurus contended 
that the concremation of widows was useless and did not serve any purpose 

Dinesh Chandra Sen Chaitan\a and Hts Companions pp 160 61 

Macauliffe op cit VI p 31 

B A Saletore Social and Political Life tn the Vijayanagar Empne (Madras 1934) 
II p 58 

3 K A Nilakanta Sastri The Colas (Madras University 1934) II p 357 

Saletore op cit II p 202 

Macauliffe op cit I pp 16 17 50 II p 50 84 240 420 IV pp 293 420 VI 
pp 126 127 
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If the widow loves her husband his death is a torture to her and if she 
loves him not his life or death is of unconcern to her Therefore cremating 
her by force or for the sake of custom or fashion is uttterly useless 54 
Kabir discouraged the pracuce by pointing out the futility of the universal 
belief that the woman who immolated herself on her husband s pyre would 
obtain salvation Guru Nanak also in his hymns disapproved of the 
practice of self immolation of Hindu devotees at Banaras and Prayag 

It was due to the preachings and efforts of the Vaisnava reformers like 
Ramanuja Madhva Sri Caitanya Vallabha and others in later times who 
placed absolute emphasis on the self sufficiency of the path of devotion 
that the last vestiges of bloodshed connected with human or animal sacri 
fices were practically done away with Madhva could not of course 
enjoin their complete abolition which is indeed impossible for anyone 
who bases his teachings on the authority of the Srutis but he substituted 
a lamb made of rice flour for one of flesh and blood as a sacrificial offering 
to the gods* 7 

The Sikh Gurus resolutely set themselves against the practice of 
infanticide It was one of the obligations imposed on neophytes at the 
time of their admission to the pahul or Sikh baptism that they should not 
kill their daughters and should avoid association with all those who did 
so ss The Gurus also tried to elevate the position of women and remons 
trated with those who reviled the female sex 

Why call her bad from whom are born kings? 

As was but natural some of these social reformers paiticularly Kabir 
Ravidas Birbhan Karta Baba and the Sikh Gurus discouraged the use 
of intoxicants like wine tobacco and toddy While Kabir and Ravidas 
outlined the evil effects of wine the Sikh Gurus prohibited its use among 
their followers Guru Haigovmd Singh the sixth Guiu has advised his 
followers to desist from this evil since he who dunketh it loses his senses 
Many kings have lost their kingdoms because of its use It makes man a 
beast And the Guru has concluded with these words Men holy cle\ er 
and great have degraded themselves to the level of brutes by the use of 
wine It will hold men captive even without fetters Kabir also spoke 
in the same strain when offered a cup of wine by a yogi The Satnami 
sect was prohibited by its founder Birbhan from taking any intoxicating 
substance such as wine opium tobacco or even betel The Sikh Gurus 
were particularly opposed to smoking Guru Govmd Singh the tenth 
Guru prohibited smoking of tobacco by the Sikhs He called it a vile 

Ibid H p 228 

Three Great Acharyas Sankara Ramanuja and Madhva (G A Nastesan &. Co 
Madias) p 230 

** Macauliffe op at HI p 71 fn 2 
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drug which burned the chest induced nervousness palpitation bronchitis 
and other diseases and finally caused death He compared it with other 
intoxicants and concluded Wine is bad bhang destroyeth one generation 
but tobacco destroyeth all generations The violation of this prohibition 
order meant excommunication from the Khalsa and the offender had to 
be rebaptized after due repentance and payment of a suitable fine ** 
Ravidas regarded the use of toddy as sinful 

Adultery sodomy and other such immoral practices were condemned 
on all hands The Sikh Gurus as well as othei social reformers looked 
upon the first as a most heinous crime Approach not another womans 
couch either by mistake or even m a dream Know that love of another s 
wife is as sharp as a dagger 60 

Ala ud din had issued orders according to which the adulteress was 
stoned to death and the aulterer was castrated Sometimes the guilty were 
deprived of their noses These vices were however very rare in Indian 
societv and Tavernier observes Adultery is very rare among them and 
as for sodomy I never heard it mentioned Akbar too held a high 
opinion of the chastity of Hindu women who m spite of being sometimes 
neglected were flaming torches of love and fellowship 61 Jahangir 
admires the fidelity of Hindu women who would not allow the hand of 
any unlawful person touch the skirt of their chastity and would rather 
perish m flames ** 

Ibid v p iss 
Ibid v no 

4kbamama III p 372 

Tuzuk i Jahangin II p 268 Chopra op cit pp 126 27 
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ANCIENT INDIAN EDUCATION 1 
I 

THE VEDIC PERIOD 

T HE roots of the ancient Indian system of education may be traced 
m the works of Vedic literature namely the Vedic Samhitas the 
Brahmanas the Aranyakas and the Upanisads In fact these works are 
the products of the educational system which they reveal 

The main aim of this system is the training of the mind as an mstru 
ment of knowledge and not simply to fill: it with the furniture of objective 
knowledge What weakens the mind is its contact with matter what 
strengthens it is its detachment from matter and freedom from its contam 
mating contacts In a word the only way by which the mind can fulfil 
its innate and intrinsic potentialities is to kep itself m constant communion 
with the cosmic principle and open itself to its influence It is what may 
be called yoga or the process of bringing together the individual soul and 
the Oversoul The individual is the adhara (base) which is vitalized by 
the cosmic energy (prakrti mayo, or Sakti) pervading the world and pouring 
itself into every name and form the clod, the plant the insect the animal 
or man When the adhara is fully fitted to bear the inrush and impact of 
this divine energy its evolution is completed and the man becomes siddha 
the fulfilled or perfected soul 

Thus the first principle of this education was to bring Tnto play the 
cosmic principle upon the individual by building up in the latter a strong 
store of infinite energy or divine potency through the practice of brahma 
carya (chastity) the first necessary condition for increasing the vital force 
within and giving scope to its working 

Let us next proceed to analyse some salient features of the old Indian 
educational system First of all ancient schools were largely located far 
away from the dm and bustle of cities m sylvan retreats, in an atmosphere 
of solitude and serenity conducive to mental concentration as the mam 
appliance in education From these sylvan schools and hermitages flowed 

On the subrect of Indian education the following works may be consulted Promotion 
of Learning: in Ancient India by Narendra Nath Law Ancient Indian Education {Brahmamcal 
an4 Buddhist) by Radha Kumud Mookerji (1947) Education m Ancient India (5th Ed ) by 
A S Altekar and above all History of DharmaSdstra by P V Kane Vol II pp 268 415 
For a survey of the whole subject during successive periods vide also the chapters on educa 
turn by Radha Kumud Mookerji m Vol II and by the present writer m Vols III V of The 
History and Culture of the Indian People 
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the highest thought of India Thus India s civilization through the ages 
has been very largely the product of her woods and forests It started as a 
rural and not as an urban civilization 4 A significant designation of a 
branch of Sanskrit sacred literature is the Aranyaka the literature of the 
woods in the silence and solitude of which its meaning was revealed 

Apart from the influence of the environment the real creative force 
in education came from the teacher (guru) as the master mind directing 
its enure course His home was the school 1 he school was thus a natural 
formation and not an artificially created institution It began where the 
pupil met the teacher and was admitted by him to his pupilage The 
pupil was not forced upon him by the fee by which a modern school admits 
its pupils The teachers admission of the pupil was a solemn and sacred 
ceremony known as upanayana or initiation It was not a mere meaning 
less ritual The ceremony took three days during which as explained m 
the Atharva Veda the teacher held the pupil within him to impart to him 
a new birth whence the pupil emerged as a dvija or twice born His first 
birth he owes to his parents who gave him only his body this is a mere 
physical birth His second birth is spiritual it unfolds his mind and soul * 
Education was thus based upon an individual treatment of the pupil by 
his teacher with whom he must live to give full scope to it The pupil 
was to imbibe the inward method of the teacher the secrets of his efficiency 
the spirit of his life and work and these things were too subtle to be taught 
This individual treatment was all the more essential where the supreme 
purpose of education was the attainment of the highest savmg knowledge 
leading to mukti (liberation) The highest knowledge is described as 
vidya or paravtdya as distinguished from avidya or aparavidya which is a 
body of contingent truths half truths and fallacies * 

As the poet Rabindranath Tagore writes in his inimitable style A most wonderful 
thing we notice in India is that here the forest not the town is the fountain head of all its 
civilization Wherever in India its earliest and most wonderful manifestations are noticed 
we find that men have not come mto such close contact as to be rolled or fused into a 
compact mass There trees and plants rivers and lakes had ample opportunity to live in 
close relationship with men In these forests though there was human society there was 
enough of open space of aloofness there was no jostling Still this aloo&iess did not produce 
inertia in the Indian mind rather it rendered it all the brighter It is the forest that has 
nurtured the two great ancient ages of India the Vedic and the Buddhist As did the Vedic 
rsts Lord Buddha also showed his teachings in the many woods of India The current 
of civilization that flowed from its forests inundated the whole of India (Quoted m Ancient 
Indian Education (by R K Mookerji) p xxxv 

8 The supreme need of a teacher is thus explained m the Chandogya Upamjad (VI 14 
1 2) Precisely my dear sir as a man who has been brought blindfold from the country 
of Gandhara and then set at liberty m the desert goes astray to the east or north or south 
because he has been brought thither blindfold and set at liberty also blindfold but after 
that when someone has taken off the bandage and told him In this direction Gandhara 
lies go xn this direction instructed and prudent asking the road from village to village 
he finds his way home to Gandhara even so the man who m this world has met with a 
teacher becomes conscious To this (transitory world) I shall belong only until the time of 
my release thereupon I shall go home _ , 

4 This distinction between grades of knowledge is very well described m the Chandogya 
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Three steps are distinguished in the attainment of supreme knowl 
edge These are sravana manana and nididhyasana Sravana is listening 
to the words or texts as they are uttered by the teacher This was the 
time honoured method of education in ancient India the system of oral' 
tradition by which knowledge was transmitted from teacher to pupil by 
guruparampara (a succession of teachers) or sampradaya (handing down) 
Such knowledge was imparted in the form known as mantra or sutra by 
which the maximum of meaning was compressed within the minimum of 
words of which the crowning example was the pranava or the syllable Om 
containing within itself a world of meaning All the learning of the times 
was thus held between the teacher and the taught and the teacher was the 
walking library and source of knowledge to be tapped directly by the 
student Besides recitation of texts as they were uttered by the teacher 
had its own value as a vehicle of knowledge Sab da or sound of the sacred 
word or mantra has its own potency and value apart from its sense and its 
intrinsic and innate implications its rhythm its vibrations should be 
captured Sab da is Brahman the Word is God s The receiving of this 
knowledge as it was uttered by the teacher was to be followed by the process 
of its assimilation bv manana deliberation or reflection on the topic taught 
But such reflection resulted only in a mere intellectual apprehensiqp of 
the meaning of the text imparted by the teacher to his pupil Therefore 
learning was to be completed by the third step or process — which was 
technically called nididhyasana (meditation) leading to the realization of 
truth after its intellectual apprehension As the Mundaka Upanisad (II 
S 4) points out A mere intellectual apprehension of truth a reasoned 
conviction is not sufficient though it is necessary at the first stage as a 
sort of mark at which to shoot Nididhyasana represents the highest 
stage of meditation which with reference to Biahman or the one Reality, 
has been defined as the steady stream of consciousness of the one Reality 
undisturbed by the slightest awareness of the many of any material object 
such as the body contradictory to the sense of the one non dual Self or 
Reality 4 The Upanisads prescribe certain preliminary exercises in medi 


Upanisad (VII I) where the Sage Narada approaches Sanatkumara after completing his 
period of studentship during which he studied the four Vedas the Vedangas and many 

n ctieal subjects known in those days Narada says to Sanatkumara These subjects sir 
lave studied Therefore I am learned in the scriptures (mantravid) but not as regards 
die Atman (Jtmavid) Yet I have heard from personages like you that he who knows the 
Atman vanquishes sorrow I arn^m sorrow Lead me then I pray beyond the reach of sorrow 
Sankara m his Vweka cu daman i (Anc Ind Edu p xxxi) further explains Sravana 
as listening to the instruction of the teacher and knowing from him the primary truth that 
the Self is to he differentiated from non Self appearing in various forms Bondage is moved 
by knowledge The knowledge that is thus received through the ear was aptly called Sruti 
what has been heard It was a term for revealed knowledge 

T tjaitya dchadt pratyaya virahito dvtfiya vastu safifiya pravahah ( Santa Vedanta Std 

dhania Sara oamgraha V 814) ' 
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tation to lead up to its final stage These are called upasanas giving 
training in contemplation 7 

A set of external aids to knowledge was also formulated to supple 
ment these inner disciplines and processes and to strengthen the moial 
foundations for the pursuit of knowledge The first of these has already 
been stated viz that the pupil must live with his teachei as a member of 
his family so that his education may be a whole time process and not for 
a stated period as is the custom in modern schools Living with his 
teacher as his antevasm (companion) the pupil had to take advantage of 
the opportunities which opened out before him in such a school a her 
mitage set m sylvan surroundings His first duty was to walk to the woods 
collect fuel and bring it home for tending the sacred fire The Upamsads 
frequently mention pupils approaching their teacher with fuel m hand 
as a token that they are ready to serve ttie teacher and tend his household 
fire The Satapatha Brahmana 8 explains that the brahmacann puts on 
fuel to enkindle the nund with fire with holy lustre 

The pupils next duty was to tend the teachers house and cattle 
Tending the house was training for him m self help in dignity of labour 
by manual service for his teacher and the student brotherhood Tending 
cattle was education through a craft as a part of the highest liberal education 
The pupils received a valuable training in the love of the cow as the animal 
most serviceable to man and in the industry of rearing catde and dairy 
farming with all the other advantages it gave of outdoor life and robust 
physical exercise* 

Another duty of the brahmacann was to go out on a daily round of 
begging It was not the selfish begging for his own benefit but for the 
academic corporation to which he belonged Its educative value is explained 
in the Satapatha Brahmana 10 which points out that it is meant to produce 
in the pupil a spirit of humility and renunciation 

Thus all these external practices operate as aids to knowledge by 

In the story of Narada (Cha U VII 1) quoted above Sanatkumara answered 
lnm Whatever you have studied (including even the Vedas) is mere words S milarly 
Svetaketu spending twelve }ears in a thorough study of all the Vedas is found b> his father 
Uddalaka Arum only full of conceit about his erudition without that knowledge through 
which everything is knoisn (Ibid VI 1) Upakosala Katnalayana was another student who 
even with his twelve years stud) and austerities was not considered fit by his teacher for 
the highest knowledge ( Ibid IV 10) Therefore the Bi hadaranyaka Upanisad (IV 4 21) 
states The seeker after the highest knowledge should not seek after the knowledge of the 
books for that is mere weariness of the tongue The Katha Upanisad (I 2 23) similarly 

E oints out Not by the study of the Vedas is the Atman attained nor by intelligence nor 
y much book learning 
XI 5 4 5 

Cha U (IV 4 1 ft 5 1 6 2 etc ) tells us the story of Sityakama Jabala who 

was of uncertain parentage but was admitted as a pupil by his teacher Gautama who dis- 
covered in him the real characteristics of a Brahmana namely spirituality and trudifulness 
1 XI 3 3 5 
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strengthening the potency of the mind as an instrument for acquiring 
knowledge by making it less and less objective and less and less open to 
contamination by contact with matter The aim of education is thus citta 
vrtti nirodha (control of the mental waves) by which the individual merges 
in the universal It is the union (yoga) of the individual soul with the 
Oversoul 11 

We may next notice the different types of institutions by which 
education was promoted in the country m the Vedic period The first was 
the asrama or hermitage a home of learning with an individual teacher 
as its head who admitted to his domestic school as many pupils as he 
found fit and could instruct In these schools the pupils passed their 
period of studentship proper ( brahmacarya ) But there might be pupils 
who would prefer to continue as students through life dedicated to the 
pursuit of learning and religion m the spirit of the passage in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upamsad Wishing for that world (Brahman) only 
mendicants leave their homes knowing this, the people of old did not 
wish for offspring and they having risen above the desire for sons 
wealth and new worlds wandered about as mendicants 11 Such students are 
known as naisthika brahmacdnns They wandered about the country as 
panvrajakas seeking higher knowledge by mutual discussions or contact 
with lenowned rsis (sages) and master minds The Upamsads call these 
peripatetic votaries of knowledge and seekers after truth carakas who were 
the diffusers of thought in the country Thus Uddalaka Arum a Kuru 
Pandila scholar after finishing his education went to the north and received 
further instruction from Rsi Saunaka He also lived for some time in the 
land of the Madras to place himself under the instruction of Rsi Patancala 
Kapya ls 

There were also in the country institutions for advanced study known 
as partsads The most famous pansad of the times was the Pancala pansad, 
which was patronized by the philosopher king of the country Pravahana 

Bergson similarly insists (Morality and Religion p 6) on the withdrawal of the mind 
from the world of matter which imposes upon it its spatial forms and thus arrests the natural 
creativity inwardness and suppleness of conscious life’ Consciousness he says m shaping 
itself into intelligence that is to say m concentrating itself on matter seems to externalize 
itself It is only when the Self brackets itself out from the realm of things that the psychic 

S rocesses regain their normal ways He further points out that the individual s consciousness 
elvmg downwards reveals to him the deeper he goes his original personality to which he 
may cling as something solid as means of escape from a life of impulse caprice and regret 
In our innermost selves we may discover an equilibrium more desirable than the one on the 
surface Certain aquatic plants as they rise to the surface are ceaselessly jostled by the 
current their leaves meeting above the water interlace thus imparting to them stability 
above But still more stable are the roots which firmly planted in the earth support them 
from below * rr 

*IV 4 22 
Rr U III 7 1 

* Anc Ind Ed by R K Mookerji p 126 
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Jaivali who daily drove out of his palace m his royal chariot to attend its 
sittings 14 

Besides these residential schools academies for advanced study and 
circles of wandering scholars given to philosophical discussions theie were 
the assemblies of learned men gathered together by kings at their courts 
A typical example of such a conference is described in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad stating how Janaka king of Videha invited to his court the 
learned scholars of the Kuru Pahcala country then known for its abundance 
of savants to meet m a philosophical conference perhaps the earliest of 
its kind in the world The procedure adopted by the conference was to 
make its proceedings as fruitful as possible 18 Philosophy was then 
represented in a variety of schools with their different doctrines and the 
founders and exponents of these schools were selected to present to the 
conference the doctrines promulgated by each school Eight such exponents 
and leading philosophers were thus chosen They were Uddalaka Arum 
Asvala Artabhaga Bhujyu Usasta Kahola Vidagdha fSakalya and Gargi 
Vacaknavi (the woman philosopher) Of these Uddalaka was very famous 
as the centre of a circle of scholars who contributed most to the philosophy 
of the Upamsads Asvala was the hotr priest of King Janaka Bhujvu was 
a fellow pupil of Arum senior The most learned of all was Yajiiavalkya 
King Janaka announced that he would award the royal prize to the philos 
opher who answered the most subtle and difficult questions that were put 
to him Even the woman philosopher Gargi publicly challenged his 
wisdom by posing two perplexing problems but Yajiiavalkya successfully 
answered her questions 

The standard of knowledge attained in those days is indicated m 
questions like the following one which was put to Vajfiavalkya by the 
philosopher Usasta When anyone says That is an ox that is a horse 
it is thereby pointed out Point out to me the levealed unveiled Brahman 
the Atman which dwells in every thing 

From the story of the lady Gargi just mentioned it appears that women 
were then considered as equals of men m their eligibility and capacity for 
achieving the highest knowledge The Upamsads also tell us the story of 
Mai trey 1 the worthy wife of Yajnavalkya as his partner in the pursuit of 
the highest knowledge u 


1 Cha U VII 14 Br V VI 2 1 7 
i Br V III 8 

The story is that when Yajnavalkya after rejecting King Janaka s offer of his kingdom 
decided to retire at once from home to homelessness and to devote himself entirely to the 
quest of truth he called his wife Maitieyi to take leave of her after providing for her living 
She wisely asked him the fundamental que tion My lord if this whole earth full of wealth 
belonged to me should I be immortal with it or not? No replied Yajnavalkya like the life 
of rich people will be your life But there is no hope of immortality through wealth 
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II 


FROM THE END OF THE \EDIC PERIOD TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE GUPTA PERIOD 

It was. dur ing this period that die Vedic scheme of education of the 
three upper classes of Indo Aryan society was expanded and systematized 
in the aphoristic as well as the metrical Smrtis In the Smrti scheme as 
has been well said by a distinguished Indian authority lT the teacher is the 
pivot of the whole educational system Though the old tradition of the 
father as the teacher was continued down to the times of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya it was the usual piactice to send the boys after the ceremony 
of upanayana (investiture with the sacred thread) to live with a teacher 
The texts distinguish between two types of teachers namely the dcarya 
(who performs the pupil s upanayana and teaches him the whole of the Veda) 
and the upddhyaya (who teaches the pupil only a portion of the Veda or 
its auxiliaries) The acSrya s position was very high The pupil according 
to the Apastamba Dharma Sutra™ was to look upon the teacher as God 
In the Fisnu Smrti 19 and Manu Smrti™ the acarya the father and the 
mother are described as the three highest gurus of a man deserving as such 
his utmost reverence Elaborate rules are laid down in Manu 21 for a 
pupils respectful behaviour towards his guru The pupil we are told 22 
must not even pionounce his gurus name without an honorific title he 
must close his ears or leave the place when other people justly 01 unjustly 
slandei his gwu and he who incurs the sm of slandering his guru will 
be born in a lower plane of existence in his next birth The teacher on 
Ins part is to have high qualifications of learning and chaiacter An 
unlearned Biahmana we read 3 is like an elephant made of wood and an 
antelope made of leather the Brahmana (and this applies especially to the 
Biahmana teacher) must not even though afflicted utter harsh speech or 
mjuie anyone m thought or deed he should constantly shnnk from praise 
as fiom poison and should w elcome scorn as nectar The pupil we are told 
in the same context may abandon the teacher if he fails to teach or becomes 
a smnei With the above we may compare an old text * which says that 
he whom a teachei devoid of learning inmates enters from darkness into 
daikness and so does he who is himself unlearned The texts distinguish 
between two types of students namely the upakurvdna (one who offers 

Knotting wealth to be only a means of enjoyment MaxtieyT at once lesolved What should I 
do with that by which I shall not become immortal? And so she chose a life of renunciation 
and quest of Truth 
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some remuneration to the teacher after completing his studies and leaves 
to lead a home life) and the naisthikd (one who lives perpetually with his 
teacher or in the event of his death with his family) The pupil is to serve 
the teacher at his bath and toilette to massage his body and m general 
to do work that is pleasing and beneficial to him he is to do a daily routine 
of offering fuel to the sacred fire going round for alms and performing 
his devotions at dawn and dusk wilful neglect of these duties being visited 
with appropriate penances The pupil is to observe the prescribed rules 
about dress and mode of begging alms as veil as about food and drink 
he should be restrained in thought and speech and should shun personal 
adornment and amusements His behaviour should be respectful towards 
his superiors and guarded in the presence of women The pupil should 
pay no fee to his teacher m advance but at the end of his studies he should 
offer something according to his means or to the teachers desire The 
strictness of the Smrti rule on this point is reflected in the texts of Manu 
and Yajnavalkya which exclude a person teaching or learning for pay 
from invitation to the ceremony m memory of one s ancestors and declare 
him to be guilty of a minor sin 25 The educational course comprised 
principally the Vedas studied m the pupil s family other recensions of the 
same Veda as also other Vedas being permitted to be studied thereafter 
The method of teaching was oral so much so that reliance on books was 
included by Narada 26 in a list of six obstacles to knowledge 

The scheme of training for a Vedic student given above may be 
supplemented by an account of the education of a Ksatriya prince given 
in Kautilyas Arthasastra The impoitance of the princes training and 
discipline is repeatedly emphasized at the outset by the author 27 in the 
interest of the kmgs security and success and the stability of his family 
How the course of education is to be graduated for him is shown at 
length 28 After his tonsure ceremony and before reaching his seventh year 
he has to learn the alphabet and the accounts after the upanayana 
ceremony he has to study the four sciences namely trayi (the Vedas with 
their auxiliaries) anvihsiki (the three schools of philosophy) vdrttd (econom 
ics) and danda mti (politics) E\en after the completion of his studies 
and his marriage in his sixteenth year he has to go through a daily routine 
of receiving lessons in the art of war and m Itihasa (historical traditions) 
For the rest the prince s education is based on a sound methodology Of 
the two branches of discipline ( vinaya ) namely the acquired and the 
natural the first we are told should be imparted only to eager and intelh 
gent pupils Above all the senses are to be brought under control by 
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checking the mental reaction to them or else by performance of the 
canonical injunctions 

The above schemes of education for the Vedic student in general and 
tor the Ksatnya prince in particular are corroborated in patt by other 
sources In the Mahabharata we have stones of pupils who distinguished 
themsehes by exemplary demotion to their teachers Such are Upamanyu and 
Aium (pupils of Dhaumya) and U tanka (the pupils pupil of Dhaumya ) 29 
We have again the story of Drona the Brahmana who was appointed to 
teach the art of war to the sons of Pandu and Dhrtarastra by their grand 
uncle the warrioi sage Bhisma The Mtlmdapanha (The questions of 
Menander) a celebrated Buddhist work probably of the first century after 
Christ contains a remarkable account of the current curriculum of studies 
for a Brahmana and for a prince 30 The Brahmana studied the four Vedas 
(with their auxiliaries) astronomy and astrology materialistic philosophy 
and the science of omens By contrast the prince learnt the arts of 
managing horses elephants and chariots of writing and accounts and of 
waging war In other words the Brahmana was expected to study all the 
known branches of literature and science while the Ksatnja was required 
to confine his attention to the practical arts of fighting and administration 
Further light is thrown upon this point by the story of the early career of 
Nagasena the hero of the last named work, who was born in a distinguished 
Biahmana family and who rose to the position of the foremost Buddhist 
theologian of his time The Brahmana bojs we learn 30 commenced their 
education at the teachers residence when they leached their seventh yeai 
and they paid him their fee m advance After the Brahmana student had 
completed his education he could if he chose seek furthei knowledge 
from non Brahmana teachers and he could live thereafter as a wandering 
scholar learning from (or vanquishing) distinguished scholars m the best 
Upanisad tradition 

A fresh type of education was developed during this period m the 
Buddhist monasteries for the training of the newly ordained monks the 
rules under this head being laid down in die section of the canon concerned 
with monastic discipline The difference between this system and that of 
the two types mentioned above is that between what may be called the 
domestic and the collects e (or the group) systems The monk to begin 
with was to place himself under the guidance of a teacher aftei making 
a formal application and receiving his tacit consent The teacher was 
called deary a or upddhyaya the former being regarded m conti ast with 
the Smrtis as a depu|y or substitute for the latter The relations between 
the teacher and the pupil followed the pattern of the Smrti scheme The 
* Mbh i s 
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pupil was daily to serve the teacher at his bath toilette and meals and 
on his begging tour and nurse him during his illness The teacher on his 
side was to give a complete instruction to his pupils to supply their 
necessaries to nurse them during sickness and so forth The teacher 
followed the usual method of oral instruction by answering questions or 
delivering discourses The pupils were to observe strict rules about food 
and clothing equipment and shelter which were based upon the combined 
Smrti scheme of duties of the Vedic student and the hermit 

The ancient educational tradition of the Upamsads is represented 
during this period by a number of examples In the Rdmayana we ha\e 
the instance of the asrama (hermitage) of Bharadvaja at Prayaga and in the 
Mahabharata we read of the asrama of 3aunaha distinguished as a kulapati or 
teacher of ten thousand pupns at the Naimisa forest and that of Kanva on 
the banks of the Malml river The Mihndapanha mentions a number 
of Buddhist hermitages of this type — such as those of Assagutta of Dhamma 
rakkhita at Pataliputta and of Ayupala at Sagala — which were visited by 
Nagasena as a wandering scholar for the purpose of instruction or con 
troversy 

We now turn to a new type of educational institutions which were a 
pioduct of the advanced city life characteristic of this period namely the 
higher centres of learning in the metropolitan cities of our country In the 
objective accounts of the Jataka» we are told how pupils from distant Mithila 
and Rajagrha m the east and from Ujjayim m the south not to speak of 
those from the Sivi and Kura kingdoms in Uttarapatha nearer home flocked 
to Taksasi a capital of the Gandhara kingdom (m the Rawalpindi District 
of West Punjab) so that they might complete their education undei world 
renowned teachers The Jatakas al«o mention Banaras as a great centre of 
learning which was established mostly by students trained at Taksasila In 
the epic tradition of the Ramayana the city of Ayodhya capital of the 
KoSala kingdom is said to have contained schools of Vedic and Puramc 
learning along with residences of the students We may quote here two 
remarkable extracts pointing to a conscious appreciation of the value o! 
foreign travel as constituting the urge of this particular development In 
a Jataka story we read how former kings used to send their sons to distant 
lands for completing their education so that they might be trained to quell 
their pride to endure heat and cold And to acquire the ways of the world 31 
The Mahabharata* 3 quotes an adage to the effect that a Brahmina not going 
abroad (for study) and a king not going to war (when necessary) are swallowed 
up by the earth just as creatures living m holes are de\oured bv serpents 
Wc owe to the Jatakas some vivid sketches of the methods of education that 
Jataka No 252 XH 57 3 
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were in vogue at Taksasila The admission we learn was open to pupils 
of all castes and stations in life with the sole exception of the Candalas 
(outcastes) The pupils lived with their teachers or attended as day scholars 
the latter class included even mained students The pupils paid their fees 
in advance or else served their teachei m lieu of the same The course of 
studies comprised the three Vedas as also an unspecified (and evidently con 
may be summarized as follows The preceptor admitted his pupil by per 
ventional) list of eighteen crafts (silpas) Reference is made in particular 
to the study of elephant lore of charms and spells of different kinds of 
divination and (what is most important) of archery and medicine The 
number of students residing with a single teacher is frequently given as five 
hundred Strict discipline was enforced by the teachers among their pupils 
Along with the types of education mentioned above there arose at this 
period a system of vocational and technical training The condition of 
medical education at the time of the rise of Buddhism is illustrated by the 
narrative of the career of Jivaka (surnamed Komarabhaccha or master of 
the science of infantile treatment ) which is told m a Pali canonical work 33 
Born as the son of a courtesan at Rajagrha and brought up by prince Abhaya 
of Magadha he was sent to study medicine under a world renowned teacher 
at Taksasila There he stayed for seven years and he completed his training 
by passing a difficult practical test m the knowledge of medicinal plants 
His subsequent career is said to have been exceptionally brilliant as he rose 
to the position of court physician of Bimbisara king of Magadha and 
established a countrywide practice in medicine and surgery References 
to the current condition of medical education pgcur likewise in the 
Milmdapanha 34 The student we learn was to apprentice himself to a 
teacher on payment of his fee m advance or else on the condition of offering 
personal service Further there already existed a number of distinguished 
teachers of the science who wrote treatises on its different branches We 
have a more detailed account in the Susruta Samhita a well known surgical 
woik belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era The account 33 
may be summarized as follow s The preceptor admitted his pupil by per 
forming a special upanayana ceremony which was open to all the three 
upper classes and according to some to Sudras as well At the ceremony 
the pupil solemnly undertook m the presence of the sacred fire to observe a 
number of rules relating to physical purity and moral probity and to obey 
hi$ preceptor the teacher on his side agreed with equal solemnity not to 
behave towards his pupil otherwise than teaching him properly The pupil 
it was emphatically stated should acquire proficiency both in theory and 
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practice failing either of which he would be m the position of a bird clipped 
of one of its wings Turning to another point we find in two stories of the 
Dwyavadana 36 reference to the training of the sons of rich merchants at 
that time The list of studies comprised the knowledge of writing anth 
metic coins debts and deposits examination of gems and residences 
elephants and horses young men and ■women and so forth 


III 

THE GUPTA AND POST GUPTA PERIODS 
TThe old systems of higher education and advanced types of educational 
institutions were continued during the period of the Imperial Guptas and 
their successois The later Smrtis as also the Smrti commentaries and 
digests recapitulate the old rules about education with some additional 
explanations To take a few instances perpetual studentship is included 
in the list of foi bidden practices of the Kaliyuga m the Naradiya Parana 37 
and the Adilya Parana 33 Acceptance fees by the preceptor from his 
pupil is condemned in the Varaha Purana 33 but it is allowed tacitly or 
conditionally in the commentaries of Medhatithi 40 Apararka 41 and 
Vijnanesv ara 42 as well as m the Smrti candnka 43 A special title of law 
meaning non rendition of service after entering into a contract ( abhyu 
petyasusrusa) deals in these woiks with the duties of the student towards 
his teacher Undei the general heading of attendants (susrusakas) are 
included on the one hand the Vedic student the craftsmans apprentice 
the hired servant and the supervisor of labour who belong to the class of 
workmen ( harmakaras ) and on the other .hand the slaves 

The methods of princely education in vogue at this period seem to have 
followed the older lines From an extract of the Mdnasollasa an encyclopaedic 
woik attributed to the Western Calukya king SomeSvara III (cad 1126 38) 
we learn that the prince on reaching his eighth or tenth year should be 
initiated into the vow of studentship and be instructed thereafter m the 
Vedas as well as-m the military science 44 After completing his training the 
prince should be tested by his father for his skill in the military arts litera 
ture and the fine arts The high standard of the princes education is 
illustrated at its best by the examples of the scholar kings of this period 
such as Samudragupta Harsavardhana Mahendravarman and Yasovarman 
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before ad 1000 and Somesvara III Ballalasena and above all Bhoja 
Paraniaia in the centuries thereafter 

In the vivid account of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I tsing belonging 
to the latter half of the seventh century we have a striking testimony to the 
continuance of the old type of education m a Buddhist monastery The 
monastic schools we are further told had besides novices two classes of 
lay pupils namely children leading the Buddhist scriptures with the object 
of ordination at some future date and those studying secular books alone 
without any intention of renouncing the world 

Among the monasteries of the Gupta period that of Nalanda m 
Magadha attained the highest distinction because of the magnificence of its 
establishment and the intellectual and moral eminence of its alumni We 
owe its fullest description to two Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the seventh 
century namely Hiuen Tsang and I tsing The buildings consisted of 
eight halls besides the great college with ten thousand resident monks 
(according to the foimer account) of eight halls as well as three hundied 
apartments tenanted by thiee thousand or three thousand five hundred 
monks (accoiding to the latter version) Because of their learning and high 
character the monks were looked upon as models all over India Such was 
the fame of this great centie of learning that it attracted students from 
abroad but because of the strict admission test only two or three out of ten 
succeeded in getting admission In the account of I tsing we are further 
told that Nalanda in eastern and Valabhi in western India were the two 
places m the country that were visited by advanced students for completing 
their education During the rule of the Pala kings of eastern India a fresh 
group of monasteries (namely those of Vikramaslla Somapuu Jagaddala 
and Uddandapura) rose into eminence as great centres of learning From 
these monasteries issued a rich literature of Tantnka Buddhism, much of 
which has been preserved in Tibetan translation Among the alumni of 
these monastic universities special mention may be made of Dlpankara 
Snjnana (otherwise called AtlSa) who became m later life the founder of a 
reformed school of Buddhism in Tibet and Vidyakara who wrote a great 
Sanskrit anthology just published called the Subhasita ratnako&a “ 

The old type of forest hermitages is represented during this period by 
a historical example which we owe to Bana the author of the Harsacanta 
In the last chapter of this work the author introduces us to a great Buddhist 
teacher called Divakaramitra whose hermitage in the depths of the Vmdhya 
forest was visited by King Harsa m search of his long lost sister The 
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b) the later Smrtis from Narada onwards as also by the Snnti commentaues 
and digests under the head mentioned above (Breach of Contract) When 
the appientice we read had settled with his preceptor the period of his 
apprenticeship the latter was to take him to his house tram him in his 
craft and treat him as his son The pieceptor refusing to give him his 
training or making him do some other work was liable to a fine while the 
apprentice deserting his flawless teachei was liable to corporal punishment 
or compulsory repatriation According to the gieat Venet an traveller 
Marco Polo who visited the extieme south of India in the closing years of 
the thirteenth century the boys of the tradesmen of the Pandya kingdom 
on reaching their thirteenth year were dismissed by then parents with a 
small pocket money for earning their living by trade Thus they grew up 
to be veiy dexterous and keen tradeis Testimony to the high standard of 
the craftsmens training is furnished by the superb remains of ait and 
architecture that have come down to us from this period 

Turning lastly to the condition of female education duung these 
times we have to mention that the ban on Vedic study by women and on 
their utterance of Vedic mantras at their sacraments which had been 
imposed by the older Smrtis was continued and developed by their sue 
cessors The Smrti candnka 49 significantly enough explains as belonging 
to a different age cycle the text of the Harita Smrti dividing women into 
two classes namely students of the sacred lore (brahmavadmis) and tho e 
married straightway ( sadyovadhus ) This development is no doubt con 
nected with the tendency in the later Smrtis to reduce progressively the 
marriageable age of girls On the other hand w e know from other sources 
that women of the upper classes enjoyed such opportunities for education 
m the fine arts that some of them became accomplished poetesses and 
authorities on belles lettres Of such we have historical examples m Princess 
Rajyasil (sister of King Harsavardhana of the house of Thanesar) and Avanti 
sundan wife of the dramatist and rhetorician Rajasekhara The story of 
Princess Kadamban and Mahasveta m Banas prose romance 50 and that of 
KamandakI in Bhavabhiitis great drama 51 seem to suggest the existence 
of regular institutions where girls leceived their training sometimes m the 
company of male students In the stories of the Upamitt bhavaprapanca 
Katha 54 a Jaina allegorical work of the tenth century we are told how 
princesses were skilled in the arts of painting music and versification 
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ECONOMIC IDEAS OF THE HINDUS 

Economic ideas and practices as reflected principally m the 
literature on law and polity as well as Epics and Puranas 

VaRTA and artha SaSTRA 

A NCIENT Indians even before the days of Kautilya divided knowledge 
or learning ( sastra or vtdya) nito four branches 1 viz (1) anvlksiki 
(n) trayi (in) varta and (iv) danclaniti which m the light of traditional 
interpretation may be broadly interpreted respectively as (i) philosophy 
(11) three Vedas or religion (m) economics and (iv) polity The word varta 
primarily or etymologically repiesents vrtti 01 means of livelihood but was 
particularly employed to denote the vrtti allotted to the Vusyas secondarily 
varta meant the science that had varta. as its subject of study 

Varta according to Kautilya and others dealt with agricultuie cattle 
breeding and trade Later on money lending or usury was included under 
varta by the Bhagavata Purana Sukra Nitisdra etc and the Mahabkftrata 
included vividhani silpani (arts and crafts) referred to by the Devi Purana 
as karmanta (manufacture ) 3 Thus in modem nomenclature varta dealt 
with the economics of agriculture trade banking and industry which 
shows that consumption distribution and taxation forming part of modern 
economics were left out of the scope of varta These latter topics were m 
eluded m the works on Artha Sastra and Dharma Sastra 

Artha Sastra in its technical sense covers a wider field than varta and 
dandamti and may be said to include the subjects of jurisprudence politics 
and economics It has been called drthaveda and classed as an Upaveda 
either of the Rg Veda or of the Atharva Veda 4 The Avtha&astra makes it 
clear that varta and Artha Sastra weie quite distinct The latter never dealt 
With artha in the sense of wealth which was the subject matter of varta 3 
That the ancient Indians fully recognized the importance of economic 
science would be evident not only from its inclusion among the ffturfold 
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dmsion of vidyas and from its forming an important part of the regal 
curriculum but also from the passages expressly stressing its necessity for 
the economic stability of a country and so on These passages indicate that 
varta was considered as essential for the material interests of the people as 
were the Vedas for their spiritual wellbeing we may take it to have 
been regarded as not less important than the Vedas 

Equally interesting as the conception of economics are the ideas consti 
tuting the Indian conception of wealth Analysing the several meanings of 
dhana and artha which stand for wealth K V Rangaswami Aiyangar states 
the root ideas of the ancient Indian conception of wealth to be its material 
quality its appropriability its being the result of acquisition its. not being 
quite identical with gold its consumability and its attractiveness due to 
scarcity The Artha $astra the Epics the Smrtis and other works on ancient 
Indian economics knew the importance of wealth in the scheme of life for 
gaming the purusarthas (ends of human life) and were fully conscious of the 
depressing influence of poverty Wealth however was never regarded as 
an end in itself but as a means to an end Contrary to common notions 
they condemned asceticism and held those seeking to embrace the ascetic 
order without discharging their duties liable to punishment 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

Agriculture Indian economists both ancient and modern give pre 
dominance to rural economics because agriculture has been the occupation 
of the population throughout the ages Along with cattlebreeding and dairy 
farming agriculture constituted the most important part of varta which 
a king was enjoined to study 8 Though agriculture was prescribed as a 
profession mainly for the Vaigyas and as a secondary occupation for the 
Sudras the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were permitted to follow it under 
certain restrictive regulations * 

Land Land without which agriculture would not be possible labour 
capital and organization appear to have been the four agents of production 
according to ancient Indian economists 

According to Sukra land is the source of all wealth 10 The creation of 
proprietary interests m land and the laying down of elaborate rules for the 
survey and demarcation of individual holdings since the days of Kautilya 
probably indicate the recognition by ancient Indian economists of the 
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magic of property in dealing with agriculture Development of land was the 
principal factor m the success of agriculture The State and the community 
were enjoined to strive for the prosperity of agriculture The creation of 
'a beneficial interest by law in favour of the person who first cleared the 
forest or reclaimed waste land facilitated the dealing of jungles and 
bringing of waste land under cultivation which w ere laid down as duties 11 
For ensuring the productivity of uncultivable or waste land fertilizers were 
to be used 13 That our ancient economists knew the law of Diminishing 
Return would appear from their rules reserving certain types of land for 
particular crops or for pasture alone and from their plea for extending the 
area under cultivation 13 In the interest of agriculture the non cultivating 
proprietors were to be discouraged 14 

The great advance m agriculture in ancient India and the thorough 
knowledge of the minute details of agricultural pursuits possessed by Indian 
economists are seen not only in the treatises of Kautilya follow ed by Sukra but 
also m the Smrti liteiature The fact that the following principles and prac 
tices along with several others were clearly understood by them speaks 
volumes about their sharp perception the interdependence of agriculture 
and cattle farming the use of fertilizers the rotation of crops the relative 
advantages of extensive and intensive cultivation the evils of fragmenta 
tion of holdings the relative advantages of large and small scale farming 
according to the crops cultivated the adjustment of crops to soils and vice 
versa the wisdom of carefully selecting seed grains the value of forest 
conservation and game preservation to the agriculturist the use of fallow 
the value of even inferior land in the vicinity of centres of population 
irrigation by ram rivers tanks reservoirs and mechanical agencies 
agricultural drainage prevention correction and eradication of numerous 
risks or blights such as ram drought hail ravages of locusts pests mice 
birds and wild pigs the beneficial uses of opening up communications 13 
Highly beneficent agricultural administration and a good knowledge 
of rural economics are seen from Kautilyas precepts regarding irrigation 
fixing of prices etc The members of a village were held jointly and 
severally liable for keeping their roads water channels and tanks in efficient 
repair which ensured perfect maintenance of nmgational works Any 
damage to such works of public utility was to be urgently rectified even 
from the resources of temples Special facilities were to be given to those 
who constructed tanks dams and roads out of piety so that the State might 
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receive co operation from individuals in providing lrngation works Fixing 
fair prices for agricultural products at frequent intervals not only served 
the interest of the people as producers and consumers but of the State as 
well since a large part of its revenue was collected in kind In order to 
meet the menace of famine different parts of the kingdom weie to be 
provided with granaries capable of holding grain sufficient to meet the 
normal requirements of three years which were always to be kept full 18 
The interests of the cultivators were guarded against distraction or 
nuisance by banning the intrusion of actors dancers singers drummers 
buffoons and wandering minstrels into villages 17 Officers and servants of 
the king were to live outside the limits of the village apparently to save 
the villagers from oppression Soldiers also vere prohibited from entering 
villages except on the kings business and even then they were not to 
oppress cultivators or have any dealings with them It was laid down that 
the army was to be used for no other purpose than fighting 18 Our ancient 
economists advocated an uninterrupted pursuit of agriculture even m times 
of war and the accounts of foreign travellers confirm that agriculturists 
were unaffected by the march of armies and the clash of arms The 
economic interests of cultivators were safeguarded by fixing fair prices and 
by providing against combines and cornering by traders with a view to 
lowering agricultural prices 18 

Labour Labour was the second important factor of production and 
our economists fully appreciated its value for efficient production Kautitya 
and Sukra not merely permit the employment of women m State factories 
and agricultural operations but prescribe it Though on the basis of the 
evidence of the Jatakas other Buddhist works and the Smrtis a dismal 
picture has been painted concerning the social and economic position of a 
labourer which is stated to have been worse than that of a slave the labour 
regulations in Sukra and other works indicate a different state of affairs *® 
According to Sukra the remuneration of a labourer should be proportionate 
to his productivity and qualification and the wages shoiild be sufficient to 
maintain the labourer and his family in tolerable comfort It is not dear 
whether Sukra s rules Sl which provide leisure hours leave and bonus for 
domestic servants and workmen s insurance m sickness old age or accident 
show the actual practice or are merely his own views in the matter The 
labourer or servant on the other hand had to pay penalties for breach of 

Sukra IV 2 25 Kaut II 1 p 48 

Cf Sukra V 90 93 Kaut IV 2 p 205 

A N Bose Social and Rural Economy of Northern India II pp 424 35 contra 
K V R Aiyangar op ctt pp HO 11 K T Shah Ancient Foundations of Economics m 
India pp 54 94 

» Sukra II 480 18 
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contract in addition to being liable for damages caused by his neglect 
Further strikes of workmen to raise wages were declared illegal 

The influence of sacred literature on the economists is seen from their 
making a distinction between pure and impure types of labour the test 
of punty lying in the nature of the occupation and the material employed 22 
This distinction perhaps resulted in the segregation of the two higher castes 
from the manual labourers 

These are some of the concepts of the old writers on economics — - 
Kautilya Kamandaka Sukra and others — regarding labour hired labour 
cannot be abolished efficient labour results from training workmen are 
incapable of conducting industry competent supervisory authority is 
necessary for getting work done a proper output can be ensured only 
through payment by results 

Capital Our economists visualized the importance of capital to 
industry and other productive undertakings Several factors conspired to 
brmg about scarcity of loan capital of which we get indication from the 
very high maximum interest mentioned in the Smrtis and the reference 
to fifteen percent as the just rate of interest both in the Arthasastra and m 
the Smitis 23 The lack of capital was due to extravagance and hoarding 
The State consumed a large slice in the form of taxes rents cesses fines 
etc The normal aim of our ancient financiers to budget for heavy and 
recurring surpluses resulted in swelling the State hoard The danger of 
prodigal kings wasting the accumulations of their predecessors on their 
personal gratifications was always there Another factor contributing to 
liquidate State hoards was the presence of a large number of parasitical 
subcastes or professions who mostly depended on State patronage 

The inference about the scarcity of private capital or about its falling 
far short of the demands for it, is also implied by the evidence m the 
Mahabharata which advocates that the State should advance cash grants 
and seed grain to agriculturists and run a large number of industrial 
concerns u 

Organization Of the two types of organizations or corporations viz 
the capitalistic and the guild the latter deserves some mention here it will 
be exhaustively dealt with in the next chapter while the capitalistic 
organizations are considered m the next section of this chapter 

The movement for the organization of guilds started towards the end 


For hibha (pure) and aiubha (impure) work and different kinds of servers or labourers 
to do them cf Kane H Dh III pp 482 6 

3 Kaut III 11 p 174 Narada (IV 105 6) allows even 8^ per month while 2% 
is not improper according to him 
* Mbh II 5 77 78 
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o£ the Vedic period and Panmi refers to the gana puga vrata and sangha 24 
It appears that the words gam and sangha were used to denote any corpora 
tion or union for political or other purposes while puga and srem signified 
corporations of merchants artisans or others whose principal object was to 
gain wealth by trade or industry The Dhanna Sutras indicate that the 
chief industries were all organized in guilds Srem naigama (or nigama ) 
pasan da samiiha etc find mention in latei literature 20 Workers or 
craftsmens guilds correspond to the modem labour organizations while 
Merchants guilds approximate to the Guild Merchant of mediaeva 1 
Europe 

Early literature provides very little information about the constitution 
and organization of these guilds The Dharma Sutras recognized the 
validity of the laws and customs established by the guilds of cultivators 
traders usurers herdsmen artisans craftsmen etc whose headmen occupied 
a high place in the royal tribunal Manu and Yajnavalkya invest the 
customs of the srenis and analogous bodies with legal authority 27 The 
Dharma Sutras and Smrtis recognize the binding force of the agreements 
with the sangkas breaches of which were dealt with severely the punish 
ments ranging from heavy fine or imprisonment to confiscation and 
banishment 28 

Kautilya s elaborate treatment of this subject demonstrates the 
important lole played by the guilds m the economic system of the Mauryan 
and post Mauryan epochs They effectively controlled local sources of 
production arts and crafts and trades and industries and served as an 
important link between the central authority and the several economic 
units in the country 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Trade as an important form of economic activity appears to have 
existed from the Vedic or even protohistonc times m India and its indis- 
pensable accessories — money currency, credit, exchange and banking — 
were freely used and understood not only by the trading community and 
the administrative staff but by the mass of people as well 

Kautilya advocates considerable State control both m trade and indus 
try It was obligatory on traders to get a licence while foreign traders 


(vrata) V 2 52 (pftga gana sangha) 
and irenT under samuha or varga 


KStyayana includes gana 


9 *P8n V 2 21 

pa$anda puga vrata >***« u«uw n»**n%* m i/m^u 

For explanations of the different terms denoting group organizations employed in the 
above pangraph refer to Kane H Dh« II pp 66 69 III 486 489 Majumdar 1 Corporate 
Life m Ancient India Ch I R V Rangaswami Aiyangar op cit pp 58 184 ff Mookern 
Local Government m Ancient India pp 29 34 39 J 

Manu VIII 41 Yaj I 361 
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required a passport in addition In connection with prices which were 
controlled by the State it is interesting to observe that ancient Indian 
economists had a fairly correct conception of the fundamental causes of 
value According to both Kautilya and Sukra the two factors to be con 
sidered in fixing value or price are (1) the cost of production as determining 
the supply and (11) the demand for the article as determined by its 
utility 28 Even writers of the Smrtis correctly understood the causes of 
value as seen from Manu s precepts for the guidance of the king m fixing 
the rates of duty 80 References to absolute and relative prices are found 
in Sukra and in Buddhist works 

Wholesale prices for goods were fixed by the Superintendent o ( 
Commerce as they passed the Customs House A margin of profit was 
aHowed to retailers The public consumers and customers were protected 
by the 1 State which employed an army of spies and market inspectors 
against unauthorized prices and fraudulent transactions Goods had to be 
sold at fixed market places and the dealer had to specify particulars as to 
quality quantity and price which were scrutinized and recorded m official 
books The duties of the Superintendent of Commerce thus included not 
only the prevention or minimization of the chances of deceit or of undue 
advantage being taken by the seller over the buyer but also ensuring 
that the prices were not exorbitant or unconscionable and that the material 
its style quantity or measure precisely corresponded to the terms of the 
bargain 81 

To encourage promote and facilitate trade both inland and foreign 
States were enjoined to improve and increase means of communication 
and transport They had also to secure new markets for the surplus products 
of the country Rest houses and store houses were to be provided for traders 
for whose protection proper police escorts were also recommended River 
boats and ocean going ships were to be pressed into service 82 As a com 
pensation for the taxes paid by the trade the government granted it security 
against thieves forest tribes wild forest folk etc and undertook to make 
good losses m transit 88 To encourage imports suitable rebates were 
granted to foreign traders if current rates did not leave a proper margin of 
profit for them 8 * 

Several facilities were afforded to encourage foreign trade Foreign 
merchants could sue in Indian courts and were protected from bemg 


Kaut I 16 pp 97 98 Sukra H 358 ff 
Manu VII 127 

Kaut II 16 (pp 98 9) II 21 (pp 110 11) IV 2 (p 205) Manu IX 286 91 
II 245 6 296 
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harassed by suits against them in local courts 33 This wise fostering of 
foreign trade enabled India to have a permanent excess of exports over 
imports lesulting in India becoming a veritable sink of precibus metals 

Localization of industry and creation of local markets for the sale of 
products resulted from the caste and guild organizations Elaborate rules 
were framed for the organization establishment and management of 
markets To ensure the freedom of the market the king was prohibited 
from going to the market with his retinue Cornering speculation 
smuggling adulteration cheating and dishonesty were pumshable accord 
mg to the gravity of the offence with fines or imprisonment or even 
mutilation 

Kautilya advocates State monopoly of industries on the basis of risk 
cost or rarity The State was advised to become both the manufacturer and 
trader and to sell articles through departmental agency Mines comprising 
those of gold silver diamonds gems precious stones copper lead tin 
iron and bitumen which provided the main source of State revenue were 
nationalized Pearl mother of pearl conch shell coral etc were explored 
from ocean mines and it was a State concern Ores provided minerals 
while rasas like mercury came from oil fields Salt manufacture was a 
State monopoly for which licences were granted to private lessees of salt 
fields There Mas also State monopoly of armament industry coinage and 
shipbuilding further the State controlled the manufacture and sale of 
wines and liquors Cotton oil and sugar factories were also State con 
cems 33 

Prison factories worked through penal labour added to the State 
produce Yarns of cotton wool silk and jute came from the State spinning 
factory which manufactured clothing of all types coat of mail blankets 
curtains and ropes 37 For spinning yarn helpless and purdah women were 
employed under women supervisors 

Just as rent or profit was a compensation interest constituted a just 
return to the capitalist Kusida is the term used for the lending of money 
on interest and the early Dbarma Sutras display a strong prejudice against 
usury Later however money lending or usury ( kusida ) came to be 
recognized as one of the four divisions of vdrtci as already stated and 
interest came to be regarded as a normal share of the national dividend 
That our ancient economists knew the difference between gross interest and 

Ibid n 16 p 98 

It is interesting to note that according to Medhatithi (on Manu VIII 400) royal 
monopolies extended to elephants as they were most useful to kings as also to saffron silks 
and woollens m Kashmir horses m the West and precious stones and pearls in the South 
private trading m them being punishable with confiscation of all property Saffron is still 
a monopoly of Kashmir 

Kaut H 23 
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net interest and held sound views about the nature and necessity of 
interest may be inferred from the references in the Arthasastra Smrtis 
and Agnt Purana *® 

There are different rates of interest for loans with or without pledge 
According to the Dharma sastras the rates of interest varied with the caste 
of the borrower ** presumably on the assumption that his credit worthiness 
varied directly with his caste Fifteen per cent per annum was the normal 
rate of interest but it could be higher according to the security given the 
natuie of the risk involved and ot;her factors The welfare of the debtor 
was safeguarded by forbidding compound interest Interest above the 
normal customary rate accumulation of interest exceeding the amount of 
the principal or personal service m heu of interest Further no interest 
was to accumulate on debts due from minors from those engaged m long 
drawn sacrifices and from those who were diseased or in their teachers 
homes as students Interest m excess of the legal rate was permissible under 
certain circumstances Yajnavalkya allowing a higher rate by agreement In 
the case of certain select articles the rule about damdupat was waived 

Banking Some kind of banking may be inferred from the elaborate 
Dharma iastra rules regarding loans deposits interest etc Guilds part 
nershrps and joint stock organizations must have helped the evolution of 
the system of group credit The Jatakas and the Arthaiastra testify to the 
existence of instruments of credit ^promissory notes or debt sheets and 
banking pledges and book credits 4 ® 

Coinage Though the bulk of retail transactions was conducted by 
barter on account of the scarcity of currency and the low pnees of products 
the use of coins was also in evidence Barter however commended itself 
to the higher castes in early times when the sale of or trade in articles of pro- 
duction by the higher castes was looked down upon Further the prohibition 
of the use of gold and silver by many classes worked in favour of barter 
Money was more common in urban areas 

It seems that coins originated and developed in India before foreign 
contact Indian coiange comprising punch marked silver and copper coins 
goes back to about 600 b c The earliest coins were based on the weight 
system given m the Manu Smrti of which the unit was rakitka (rati or 
gunja berry 1 e 1-& gram troy) Suvarna was the standard gold com of 
eighty ratis while the copper com of the same weight was called karsapana 
though a copper pana of a hundred rails was also known Pwr&na or dharana 
was a silver com of thirty two ratis Actual specimens show that rulers 

* Aunt P 253 63 66 also Kaut and the Smrtis on RnadSna (recovery of debts) 

Vtsnu Dh S VI 2 Manu VIH 142 K8; II 37 

* Wt I 121 230 IV 256 etc Kaut II 7 
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guilds and even merchants issued these corns duly stamped with their 
symbol signifying correctness of weight and pVtrity of the metal Under 
the Arthasastra scheme coinage was a State monopoly and officials under 
the Mint Master ( laksanadhyaksa ) received bullion from the public to be 
struck into coins on payment of seigniorage charges 

Commercial ( Capitalists ) organizations Of the different kinds of 
corporate organizations mentioned earlier puga alone according to Katya 
yana corresponds to a merchants guild Partnerships (sambhuya samut 
thana ) or combines which constituted another type of industrial and com 
mercial organization are included among the eighteen titles of law by the 
Smrtis The profit and loss in partnership was to be imposed in accordance 
with the share of each partner 

The guilds were autonomous they taxed themselves and they were 
competent to proceed with any lawful undertaking and to do everything 
not prejudicial to State interests The king was enjoined to restrain the 
illegal immoral indecent or seditious activities of the corporations Dis 
sension or dissidence was not tolerated and offenders received severe punish 
ments 

By the time of Kautilya the sanghas and irems had become very rich 
and powerful and some of them maintained troops of their own The Artha 
tastra refers to the danger of provoking these corporations and advocates 
several methods of exploiting them ip the kings name 41 The potential 
danger to the State from the unrestrained power of these organizations seems 
to underlie the severe regulations restricting their activities The Smrtis 
however generally favour the growth of s&muhas (industrial and commer 
cial guilds) 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

That ancient Indian writers on policy recognized the importance of the 
State treasury would be evident from their placing koia (treasury) as one 
of the seven constituent elements of the State and holding it as of supreme 
importance along with army The prime necessity of a competent army 
and a rich treasury for subduing the subversive elements on the king s side 
as well as those in the opposite camp for the well being of the State was 
constantly emphasized Gautama 48 goes to the length of declaring the 
treasury to be the basis of the other six basic elements of the State The 
Arthasastra 48 the Mahabharata 44 Kamandakiya Nltisdra 44 Visnudharmottara 

*' Kaut XI 1 (pp 878 B) 

tanmuhtvSt^pnkrtinamttt P “ abh ' samrah » a Gautamah 
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Purdna 48 and other works hold that the king depends on the treasury or 
that the treasury is the root of the State Revenue and the army as stated 
earlier were the two great pillars of the State m ancient India 

The head of the treasury department was called Kosadhyaksa under 
whom was the superintendent of granary (Kosthagaradhyaksa) A large 
portion of the State revenue was collected m kind and the proper keeping 
and periodical renewal of the collected stock rendered the task of the 
treasury department in ancient India arduous The works cited m the 
previous paragraph stress that a full treasury and ample reserve funds 
should be included among the essential constituents of the State they also 
regard their deterioration as a very serious national calamity They insist 
on a full and flowing treasury for the State by appropriating a large portion 
of the State revenue for the creation of a reserve fund or treasury which is 
not to be touched except on occasions of grave calamity This policy of 
the Arthasastra and later works on economics is quite understandable when 
one considers the unstable political conditions of the time demanding 
constant preparedness for war because of the constant danger from a neigh 
bounng State Further provision had to be made against famines — not a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence even then — which necessitated the mamten 
ance of the treasury and gold hoards In ancient times when State loans weie 
unknown the only means available for a State to tide over a crisis was the 
possession of a well stocked treasury and granary Richness of the treasury 
depended on the surplus of revenue over expenditure and therefore 
elaborate rules were laid down for the efficient accounting of public receipts 
and expenditure and their auditing Sukra emphasizes the keeping of daily 
monthly and annual accounts and the entering of the several items of 
income on the left side of the accounts and those of the expenditure on 
the right 41 Somadeva recommends the appointment of auditors when there 
is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure 48 

Revenue m several forms constituted the chief factor of the State 
income Kautilya 49 classifies the sources or items of revenue differently at 
different places Two important classifications are ayasanra (body of in 
come) and ayamukha (source of income) each being subdivided under seven 
heads Ayasanra which refers to the convenient centres of collection com 
prises durga (fortified cities) rastra (rural areas) khani (mines) setu (irriga 
tion works) vana (forests) vraja (herds) and vanpatha (river borne trade 
routes) Bhaga (royal share) vyajt (compensation) pangha (gate duty) 
klpta, (fixed tax) rupika (premia on coins) and atyaya (money fine) are the 
subdivisions of ayamukha Another classification is anyaj&ta (accidental 
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revenue) vartamana (current revenue) and paryusita (outstanding 
revenue ) 50 Kamandaka enumerates eight principal categories ( astavarga ) 
of filling the treasury through the heads of departments viz agriculture 
trade routes (both land and water) the capital water embankments catch 
mg of elephants working mines and collecting gold etc levying wealth 
(from the rich) and founding towns and villages in uninhabited tracts 81 It 
will be seen that these classifications do not differentiate between direct 
and indirect taxes rents fees royalties and non tax receipts 

In connection with revenue administration besides the several 
superintendents dealing with different branches of revenue such as taxation 
finance state dues fees tolls and mines mentioned in the section entitled 
Adhyaksapracara Kautilya refers to two important officials samaharta and 
sannidhata It is interesting to note that the duties of the samaharta (Col 
lector General ) 52 embrace all the components of ayasanra He supervised 
the collection of revenue in the whole State All the adhyaksas (Superin 
tendents) whose duties covered the entire range of the civic and economic 
life of the people were subordinate to the samaharta, His functions included 
the maintenance of census and survey recording the enumeration of the 
people their houses and cattle as also the measurement of their pastures 
gardens arable lands etc Cola records confirm the existence of such 
surveys The samaharta controlled expenditure also and was advised to 
exert himself for the increase in revenue and decrease in expenditure The 
sannidhata, 58 appears to have been a chamberlain and a treasurer a custodian 
of all revenues realized in cash and kind and was in charge of stores of all 
kmds construction of treasuries, warehouses armouries and the like as 
also of royal trading houses courts of justice etc 

The principal source of revenue m ancient India was taxation In the 
financial theories of the Arthaiastra and allied works the rulers right to 
levy taxes and contributions and the people s obligation to pay them arise 
from an implied contract between the State and its subjects The impost 
tion of taxes depends solely on the protection afforded by the State The 
principles that guided the State m matters of taxation show the solicitude of 
the economists for the welfare of the community Taxation was to be reason 
able and equitable the criterion of judging its equitableness consisted in 
the feeling of the State on the one hand and that of the agriculturists and 
the traders on the other that they have received adequate and reasonable 
return for their mutual services The first principle was that in matters of 
taxation the State was to be guided by the rules m the f Smrtis The tax was 
to be collected at a specified time and place and at a definite proportion or 

II 6 P 61 v ortnmSnak taryujto nyajStaSca ayah KSm V 78 79 

II 6 35 pp 59 62 Ml 143 Kau\ II 5 
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percentage Any increase in taxation if unavoidable was to be gradual 
Additional taxation was an exceptional measure to be resorted to only under 
grave national emergency in the absence of any other alternative An 
article was to be taxed only once Net profit and not gross earning was 
the basis for taxation of trade and industry 

In the context of the canons of taxation it is worthwhile to note whether 
there were any limits to the king s levying exorbitant taxes Kautilya 54 has 
considered the point and according to him the threat of disaffection among 
his subjects and their possible migration to another country appears to have 
worked as a deterrent on kings taxing their subjects beyond their means In a 
similar vein the Mahabharata ss states that the Vaisyas if neglected would 
disappear from the kingdom and would reside in the forest Yajnavalkya 5 * 
points out that the king who extracts taxes by unjust means not only loses 
his wealth but also goes to destruction along with his relatives 

On a careful examination of the grounds of partial or total remission 
of taxation it is found that religious beliefs as well as humanitarian ideas 
of the age were responsible for exempting from taxation certain classes of 
people like learned Brahmanas and Bhiksus The dumb the deaf the 
blind students studying in a Gurukula and hermits were also not taxable 
infants those far advanced in age women newly confined or destitute poor 
widows and people otherwise helpless were also tax free In view of the 
faot that certain villages supplied recruits to the State army those military 
villages were exempted from taxation Untaxable property included 
articles required for sacrifice earnings of craftsmanship receipts from alms 
and articles worth less than a copper com Only a nominal tax was to be 
collected for the first four or five years from those agriculturalists who newly 
brought land under cultivation and made it more feitile and productive 
but the tax in their case also gradually rose to the normal rate m subsequent 
years 

Kautilya advises the tapping of every available source for securing 
revenue and recommends emergency measures under special circumstances 
Later authorities have supplemented these different items by suggesting 
fresh avenues Some important sources of taxation are listed below illus 
tratively 

(1) Land revenue formed the mainstay of the State finances The rate 
of land tax which was fixed at one sixth in theory varied from one twelfth 
one tenth one eighth or one sixth in normal times to one fourth or even 
one third m times of emeigency Besides general land revenue there were 
other cesses and charges on land which included water cess periodical levy 

VII 5 pp 276 7 also paralra gacchamah (x> 394) 
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On agricultural live stock of the cultivators taxes on agricultural and indus- 
trial products and tax in cash on certain special crops Under this heading 
also comes income from State properties viz crown land waste land forests 
and natural tanks and reservoirs 

( II ) Revenue from cities trade and industry falling broadly under 
fortified city ( durga ) and country part ( rostra ) constituted another 
important item including house tax There were also profession 
tax property tax income from slaughter houses liquor and gambling 
licence fees on weights and measures tolls customs octroi port dues and 
transit duties fee from passports contributions from artisans m cash or 
service dues collected from Bahinkas charge of one fiftieth of the interest 
earned by money lenders 57 analogous to modern income tax and shop tax 
not mentioned in the Smrtis but referred to m the inscriptions 58 

( III ) Income from State monopolies state establishments -etc provided 
another source and these comprised mines and minerals salt saffron mint 
workshops State manufactories jail industries and elephants 

(iv) Under miscellaneous and special taxes and revenues came fines 
from law courts forced labour income from unclaimed lost or ownerless 
property escheat treasure trove occasional taxes such as those paid on 
the birth of a prince and irregular receipts from plunder tributes from 
feudatories etc Taxes which pilgrims had to pay such as those levied 
by Caulukya Siddharaja (ad 1094 c 1143) of Gujarat from visitors to 
Somanatha those collected at Gaya from Kashmirians performing iraddha 
(offerings to the dead) there 59 or the pilgrim taxes collected from the Jains 
which Kumarapala (cad 1145 71) of Gujarat is stated to have abolished 
come under special taxes those levied at the time of the upanayana (sacred 
thread ceremony) marriage Vedic sacrifices and the like also fall under 
the same category 60 Another variety of tax levied is the Turuska danda and 
the Malla danda which were raised to meet the expenses necessitated by 
the invasions of the Turks and the Mallas respectively The Cola king 
Virarajendra (ad 1063 70) supplied a later instance of levying a special tax 
to finance his war against the Calukyas of Vengi 82 

(v) Emergency revenue formed yet another source Sources of raising 
emergency revenue were to be tapped only under exceptional circumstances 
when the treasury was empty and there was the threat of an impending 
danger Besides benevolences forcible loans and donations emergency 
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taxes arbitrary enhancement of normal rates and fraudulent and forcible 
collections under several pretexts which are exhaustively dealt with by 
Kautilya and others 43 reference may also be made to the sale of divine 
images by the Mauryas recorded by Patanjali 64 and the scheme of debased 
coinage resorted to by the Mauryas 05 and the Guptas 00 which must have 
been instrumental in filling the State treasury to a great extent It may 
however be observed that Kautilya prescribes that some of these taxing 
devices should be levied on the seditious and irreligious only and not on 
all 07 

Compared with the minute treatment of the several sources of revenue 
by the cited authorities expenditure does not seem to have received its 
due share of attention However before coming to the different items 
of expenditure let it be seen what the economists have to say regarding 
the proportion of revenue to expenditure According to Sukra 00 one sixth 
of the income should go to saving one half should be spent on the army 
and one twelfth each on charity ministers inferior officials and the privy 
purse The Manasollasa 08 recommends that ordinarily thiee fourths of the 
revenue should be spent and one fourth should be saved 

First and foremost among the sources of expenditure was the mamten 
ance of the security of the realm which involved not only the maintenance 
of a well equipped armed force in the four branches and the navy capable 
of both offence and defence but also of the storehouses armouries and 
above all the entire organization of the secret service The observations 
of Megasthenes along with Kautilya s regulations indicate that this head of 
national defence absorbed a considerable portion of the revenue The 
other items on the expenditure side answered the several obligations of a 
welfare State which included the king s privy purse civil list for the king 
and court — his ministers and officers police and other protective establish 
ments for citizens merchants and travellers legal judicial and punitive 
departments granaries and gotelas (cow infirmaries) as insurance against 
famine grants to local governments roads and other equipment with 
bridges rest houses trees and watering places ships and ferries irrigation 
works maintenance of mines forests forts public factories mints store 
houses and palaces religious and charitable endowments like temples 
hospitals, schools and universities maintenance of widows and orphans 
the indigent and the unemployed and the families of soldiers and civil 
servants dying m State service 

Kaut V 2 pp 242 246 Manu X 118 120 Nitiv p 82 Sukra IV 2 9 etc 
On Pan IV B 99 Mauryair hiranyarthibhir arcyah prakalpitah 
Cf Jayaswal Hindu Polity p SBB Cf Ghoshal op cil p 19B 
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GUILDS AND OTHER CORPORATE BODIES 


INTRODUCTORY 

W E have a number of cognate terms in our ancient literature namely 
stem sangha gana puga and vrata signifying various types of 
human associations which are distinct from the ethnic divisions into varnas 
(castes) jatts (sub-castes) and kulas (families) These terms are used in 
the indefinite sense of a group in the Vedic literature But they acquired 
thereafter a technical significance which is given differendy by different 
authorities We may draw from these explanations the general conclusion 
that there flourished at least from the epoch of the rise of Buddhism two 
types of guilds namely the industrial and the professional (or commercial) 
and that these were confined m some cases to their caste fellows while in 
others members were recruited from different castes To the above we 
have to add the institution of partnership among capitalists and workmen 
belonging as our authorities prove to the same centuries 1 


THE PRE MAURYA AND MAURYA PERIODS (c 700 184 B C ) 

It was during this period that there took place a great development 
of agriculture industry and trade in our land This is proved by the 
conjoint testimony of the Brahmanical and Buddhist records as also of the 
foreign writers It is in this context that we have to explain the rise of 
guilds and similar bodies into prominence in the economic and even in 
the social and political life of our people To begin with the constitution 
of these bodies they appear to have been well organized under their 
respective heads A list of eighteen unspecified senis (Skt bents) or craft 
guilds is mentioned m a number of Jataka texts these bodies being said 

Different interpretations of the above and other terms (a) item explained in the 
Vatjayantt (237 90) as a group of craftsmen of the same jati and similarly xn Apararka s 
commentary on Yaj (II 192) as a group of persons belonging to the same lati and living by 
the same craft By contrast it is explained by VijfianeSvara (On Yaj II 30 and 192) as a 
group of persons of different jatis living by the occupation of a single jati such as horse 
dealers sellers of betel leaves weavers leather workers and so forth and more simply as 
tiiose_ who live by manufacturing some kind of merchandise (b) naigama according to 
Apararka (on Yaj II 192) means men of different jatis travelling to another country for 
trade mid in the Smrti Candnha (Vol III p 523) as merchants belonging to a caravan and 
so forth (c) gana means a group of hulas (KatySyana Smrti verse 680) an assembly of armed 
persons following a single occupation or a guild of horse dealers (d) Puga means an asso 
nation of traders and so forth (Katyayana Smrti ) an association of men of different castes and 
no fixed occupations and bent solely pn money making and pleasure (KaSika on Panim V 2 
Zl) an association of people of different castes and occupations living in one locality (Vijfiane.i 
™ or nde« of elephants horses and so forth (Smrti Candnka ill p 528) 

and uSteMalso menUons a living by die profession of agriculture 
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to be under chiefs called pamukhas (Skt pramukhas ) At the head of the 
pugas stood the gramanis (as they are called by Parnni) or the gamamkas 
(as they are styled m the Pali canon) Their position according to the 
Pali canonical texts was one of high social standing and heavy responsi 
bility From Kautilyas Arthasastra we learn that the sanghas and the 
ganas were headed by mukhyas while the jUtakas speak of crafts bemg m 
charge of jetthakas or pamukhas The office of the sett hi (Skt iresthm 
chief merchant sometimes translated as treasurer or banker) which is 
mentioned as a hereditary post doubtless implied some kind of authority 
over the other merchants The three characteristics of crafts m the objec 
tive accounts of the Jatakas namely the pursuit of the father s occupation 
by his sons in ordinary times the localization of the industries and the 
headship of the jetthaka (or the pamukha) have suggested to a German 
scholar (Richard Ficke) their equivalence to the mediaeval European 
guilds 1 

As regards the status and functions of the corporate bodies we find 
in the Pali canonical texts references to the jurisdiction of the pugas over 
their members The early Smrtis (or the Dharma Sutras) have a complex 
attitude towards these bodies On the one hand the ganas are placed under 
a social ban evidently because of their non orthodox beliefs and practices 
On the other hand the evidence of the irenis (alternatively with that of 
the village and town elders) is allowed to decide boundary disputes in the 
event of conflict of documentary evidence Another important clause of 
the law recognizes not only the customs of cultivators traders herdsmen 
moneylenders and artisans as authoritative m judicial trials but also 
permits their spokesmen to declare the same A late Dharma Sutra text 
safeguards the property of ganas and enforces the observance of their con 
ventions by the members by means of legal penalties’ The attitude of 
Kautilya indicates a characteristic blending of the ideas of the Dharma 
Sutras and the Artha&astra proper Referring doubtless to the Smrti clause 
about the legal authority of the usages of these bodies the author adds 4 that 

The economic condition of India during the successive periods is dealt with m the 
relevant chapters m Cambridge History of India (Vol I) The Age of the Nandas and the 
Maury as A Comprehensive History of India (Vol II) and The Htstory of Cultur of the 
Indian People (Vols I — V) Among the few studies of particular periods may be mentioned 
The Economic Life of Northern J ndia m Gupta Period (c ad 800 550) by Sachindra Kumar 
Maity (Calcutta 1957) For references to puga gramants or puga gamamkas vide Panini (IV 
8 12) and AAguttara Nikaya (III 76 78 299 BOO) For the Jataka references to sefthis and 
sents see especially Richard Ficke Die sociale Ghederung im nordosthchen Indten zu Buddha s 
Zett (Kiel 1897) English translation The Social Organization in North Eastern India in 
Buddha s Time by Sisirkumar Maitra Chapters IK K 

* References (a) Ahguttara Nikaya I 128 Vmaya IV 226 (jurisdiction of pUgas) 
(b) Vasis\ha XIV 10 followed by Vi$nu II 7 (social ban on ganas) (c) Vast st ha XVI 15 
(evidence of Irenis) (d) Gautama XI 21 (authority of customs of cultivators etc ) Vifnu Smrti 
V 167 8 (property and conventions of ganas) 

4 Kau{ II 7 (p 62) 
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the righteous usages ( dharmas ) conventions (vyavaharas) and customs 
( cantras ) of the sanghas as also of the regions ( desas ) villages (gramas) 
sub castes (jatis) and families (kulas) should be recorded m the comprehen 
sive State register at the accounts office ( aksapatala ) Again under the 

head of law relating to partition and inheritance 5 he makes special reference 
to the application of the traditional usages of sanghas and ganas Elsewhere 
violation of agreements made with the gana by its members is visited with 
a fine On the other hand m keeping with the Arthasastra spirit of strict 
official control the srenis concerned are required to be guarantees for deposits 
recened by the craftsmen and they are declared to be liable to repay the 
same in the event of the craftsmen s death or o her calamity • Kautilya, 
again in harmony with the spirit of the Arthasastra makes no scruples m 
exploiting the srenis and the sanghas for political purposes A prince driven 
to live by his own exertions we are told 1 may plunder the property of 
sanghas and others for his livelihood The king s officers again may seize 
the property of sanghas on a suitable pretext at the time of the king s finan 
cial stringency 8 Not only are the heads of the srenis included m the king s 
pay roll but their services are required to be utilized secretly to create dis 
affection m the enemy s kingdom How the policy of conciliation and 
bribery is to be applied by the king towards the loyal sanghas and that of 
dissension and chastisement against the disloyal ones is illustrated by the 
author elsewhere 10 by numerous examples This is justified by the argument 
that sanghas are invincible against enemies and as such their support is the 
best of the king s supports from military and friendly quarters 

A word may be said here about the partnerships of capitalists and 
workmen The Jatakas indeed occasionally refer to merchants partnerships 
But usually the caravans of the traders are found to be travelling together 
only for mutual convenience and m some cases even for avoidance of mutual 
underselling 11 

THE PRE GUPTA AND GUPTA PERIODS (c 184 B C -A D 700) 

The records of this period indicate a considerable advance of industry 
and trade m their various branches In the latter half of the first century 
before Christ and the following half century a great impetus was given to 
India s trade with the Western world since the discovery of the monsoons 
by the Roman merchants greatly shortened their voyage to our land The 


Ibid 

Ibid 


IV 1 (p 200) 
v 2 (p 244) 


Ibid III 7 (p 165) 

' Ibid I 18 (p 36) 

(btd V » (p 247) XIII 3 (p 400) 

Ibid XI 1 (pp 378 f) 

VIH pp f 2n e i2 emarkS ° f Rhys Davids 111 Cambridge History of India Vol I Chaprer 
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pace of progress was continued and intensified under the well organized and 
efficient government of the Imperial Guptas and their successors It was 
therefore natural that the conditions of the guilds and related bodies should 
show great improvement during these times In the Smrtis of the period 
to begin with there is no trace of the strict official control or political ex 
ploitation of the srenis and the sanghas such as we have noticed m Kautilya s 
Arthasastra On the contrary we observe a remarkable tendency tv safe 
guard the property and strengthen the constitution of these bodies which 
were usually giouped under the general heading of samuhas (collective 
bodies) Theft of property owned by a gana v,e read was to be punished 
with confiscation and banishment 1 1 he orders of the advisers for the 

good of the samuhas were to be obeyed by all the members 13 Violation 
of agreement made by a member with his sangha or gana was to be punished 
with a heavy fine confiscation imprisonment or banishment 11 The heads 
of the srenis and the ganas were to visit offending members with verbal 
censure or excommunication and the king was to approve of these penalties 15 
A member offering perverse opposition or making a frivolous speech was 
to be punished with fine and one committing a violent crime or causing a 
split in the samuha or destroying its property was to be proclaimed guilty 
by the king and uprooted thereafter 13 The samuha we are further told 
was to manage its affairs according to the established rules which were to 
be reduced to writing 17 and its business was to be conducted under the 
guidance of elected overseers of public business ( karyacmtakas ) or advisers 
for the good of the samuhas whose number should be two three or five 13 
The political status of these bodies shared in this improvement of their 
organization Manu and Yajnavalkya place the customs or conventions 
(dharmas) of Srenis and related bodies on the same level with those of regions 
sub-castes and families which had been invested with the authority of laws 
far back m the Dharma Sutras 19 What is more the puga and the bent (or 
else the bent and the gana) are recognized as holding rights of jurisdiction 
over suitors midway between the family and the kings officers For while 
Yajnavalkya 20 allows the king s officers the puga the sreni and the kula the 
authority to investigate disputes m the descending order of their enumera 
tion Narada does the same with regard to the kula the sreni the gana the 

YHi II 197 

* Ibid II 188 and Brhaspati quoted in Apararka s comm thereon pp 792 f 
Mam VIII 219 20 Yaj II 187 and Brhaspati in Apararka pp 792 f 
Brhaspati in Apararka p 793 

Kat TV 668 f 

Ibid. 

• YSj II 191 Brhaspati p 151 (w 810) 

Manu VUI 41 Yaj I 861 

II 30 
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kings officers and the king in an ascending order According to Yajfta 
valkya 41 the representatives of the samuha calling upon the king on its 
business are to be honoured with gifts but all such presents are to be made 
over to the samuha on pam of liability to a heavy fine We have an echo 
of the Smrti attitude towards the guilds m a few extracts of the Mahabharata 
We learn for instance that the good opinion of the executive officers of the 
srenis was held to be a great asset of a king and their support was canvassed 
by his enemies 42 Further we read that the violation of the dharma of one s 
own herii was held to be an inexpiable sin 48 

The historical references tend to corroborate and supplement in some 
respects the account given above We have a number of inscriptions of 
the first two centuries of the Christian era and belonging to localities in 
northern and western India which record the endowments given by foreign 
donors to the srenis for pious and charitable purposes These guilds were 
both of the industrial and the commercial type From the above we learn 
that the craft as well as the merchant guilds were functioning at this period 
as bankers and public trustees Two inscriptions of the years a d 437 38 
and ad 473 74 and belonging to the regions of modern Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh respectively prove that the industrial guilds used to receive 
deposits and found endowments for pious purposes and that they were 
organized under a single head A few seals of guilds of bankers traders 
and artisans which have been discovered at the site of ancient Vai&ll have 
been held to suggest something like a modem Chamber of Commerce 
established at the permanent headquarters from which members sent out 
instructions to their local agents In a series of inscriptions from North 
Bengal ranging between A d 443 44 and 533 34 the guild president ( nagara 
kesthm) the leading merchant ( sarthavaha ) the leading artisan ( prathama 
kuhka) and the leading scribe (prathama kayastha) are found to be asso- 
ciated with the District Officer or the Provincial Governor in the manage 
ment of the crown lands 24 

Coming to the subject of partnerships we may mention that the Smrtis 
of this period have a new head of law called sambhuya-samutthana (business 
m partnership) Under this heading Manu extends the rule relating to the 
shares of fees payable to the priests jointly performing a sacrifice to all those 
who similarly do their work jointly On the other hand Y5jnavalkya applies 
the law of partnership in trade to the sacrificial priests die husbandmen 

‘II 189 90 Mbh til 249 16 XU 89 49 

Ibid Xn 86 19 

44 References Luders A List of Brahms Inscriptions from the earliest times to about 
A D 400 with the exception of Atoka (El X App ) Nos 1183 1137 1162 1165 El 
XXI p 60 (in motions of first and second centuries) (b) CII IU 70 71 ibid 81 84 (inscrip- 
tions of a d 437 38 and * D 473 74) (c) ARASI 1908 04 p 110 (Basarh seals) (d) El Xv 

no. 7 North Bengal inscriptions) 
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and the artisans The clauses relating to the division of profits amnng 
the partners as well as their rights and duties are marked by equity and 
( good sense The pnest s share we are told is to be proportionate to his 
work except when it is specifically allotted (Manu) the division of profit 
and loss among partners in trade should be in proportion to their share in 
the business or according to agreement (Yajiiavalkya) the division of profits 
among four grades of artisans namely the apprentice the advanced student 
the expert and the master craftsman is to be in the proportion of 1 2 3 4 
sind among builders of palaces the head architect receives double his share 
of the profit (Brhaspati and Katyayana) a partner doing work that is 
forbidden or causing harm through negligence is to make good the loss 
while he who preserves the property from a calamity is to get one tenth as 
his reward a partner unable to do his work himself may get it done by an 
agent but he who follows crooked ways should be deprived of his profit 
and expelled as 


THE POST GUPTA PERIOD (c AD 700 1200) 

Because of the advanced condition of industry and trade the develop- 
ment of guilds and related bodies appears to have been continued and indeed 
accelerated during this penod We may illustrate this point by quotations 
from two leading Smrti authorities during these times We refer to the 
commentary on the Manu Smrti by MedhStithi (ninth century) and the 
Smrti Candnka digest by Devanna Bhatta (latter half of the twelfth and first 
half of the thirteenth century) The topic is dealt with by them under the 
head of law called samvid vyatikrama (violation of compact) or samaydnupa 
karma (non transgression of compact) Thus Medhatithi 2 defines srent as 
a group of people following common professions such as tradesmen artisans 
money lenders coachmen and so forth More generally he defines sangha 
as a community of persons following the same pursuit although belonging 
to different sub castes (jatis) and regions ( deias ) and he gives the example 
of sanghas of mendicants of merchants and of those versed m the four 
Vedas 27 With these may be compared the definitions of these and cognate 
terms by the authorities quoted at the beginning of this chapter 28 From 
the above it follows that there were two types of guilds namely the craft 
guilds and the merchant guilds of which the latter unlike the former 
comprised different castes inhabiting different regions The explanations 
of the old Smrti texts by the above mentioned authorities indicate the func 
tions of the guilds and associated bodies in their time Certain principal 

* Manu VUI 206 11 YSj II 259 65 Brhaspati pp 151 155 135 6 (w 9 11 13 
22 3 35 36) KSt w 627 632 

•OA Manu VUI 41 * Ibid VUI 219 
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tradesmen says Medhatithi 29 ofiEer to pay tax to the king at a fixed rate and 
on the kings accepting the offer they make rules among themselves such 
as not to sell a particular commodity at a particular time that will bring 
them large profits but injure the interest of the kingdom The fullest 
account is that of the Smrti candnka Compacts were made by the ireriis 
and naigamas as also by villagers and heretical sects says the author for 
dividing the burdens among the householders owners of fields and 
individuals as the case might be for the purpose of averting minor calamities 
like drought or alarm from thieves or official oppression as well as of per 
forming a number of pious acts 30 Among the naigamas and sreriis there 
were such compacts as that one disregarding the messenger in uniform sent 
by a naigama was to be fined and that a particular kind of merchandise was 
to be sold by a particular srerii The compacts made as above by the people 
assembled together weie to be observed not only by the groups concerned 
but also enforced by the king From the above it follows that the craft and 
merchant guilds among others used to frame rules for co operative under 
takings for secular and pious purposes as well as for maintaining their 
authority and controlling the market These compacts again were enforce 
able m law Some further light is thrown upon the methods of conducting 
business in these bodies by the Smrti candnka in the same context 31 The 
appointment of two three or five overseers of business says the author 
is justified on the ground that the groups being of different minds and 
unlimited numbers are incapable of deciding between proper and improper 
acts as well as of a unanimous decision The gioups themselves are to 
punish with fine or expulsion from the place of assembly persons guilty 
of a number of offences When the groups are unable to prevent the 
insolence of their chiefs ( mukhyas ) and similar offences of their members 
the king is to set the mukhya on the proper path and to banish him in the 
event of his recalcitrance The ganas alone must be understood to have 
authority to punish offenders who have even a slight competence When 
the king is adverse to punishment because he is unrighteous or too 
righteous the sangha and the village and regional units are themselves to 
do the work 

The above account of the constitution and functions is supplemented 
and partly corroborated by the historical inscriptions of this period The 
guilds and other bodies we learn from this source, were under single or 
multiple chiefs (mahattaras) who corresponded no doubt to the overseers 
of business of the Smrtis They collectively founded pious endowments 
and received money on trust from the public with the same object The 
merchant guilds sometimes voluntarily imposed tolls upon various articles 

On Mam VHI 41 Sm C III pp 522 £ Ibid , IH pp 526 f 
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of trade for the same purpose A number of important trading corpora 
tions are mentioned as carrying on their activities in South India during 
the period Such was the manigramam which was a non denominational 
institution open to Christians as well as Hindus and operated both in the 
coastal and the inland towns of South India Such above all was the 
famous Nanadesa Tiiaiyayirattu Atnnurruvar the Thousand and Five 
Hundred from all countries and directions whose activities dated from 
the latter half of the ninth century and were extended to Burma and 
Sumatra in the eleventh and twelfth centuries Their claim to a mythical 
ancestry their long history the vast scale of their commercial transactions 
and their daring as well as enterprising spirit are commemorated in the 
most famous of their inscriptions 42 

We may conclude this chapter with a short account of the condition 
of partnership of capitalists and workmen during this period This is 
indicated by the explanations of Smrti texts under the head of law called 
business in partnership by the commentaries and digests Among archi 
tects masons carpenters and the like says Medhatithi 99 the wages are to 
be distributed on the principle that he who does the more difficult part of 
the job gets more and he who does the easy part gets less Partnerships 
according to the fuller explanation in the Smrti candrtka 94 are of six 
classes of which the first three are concerned with trade agriculture and 
crafts Among merchants profit and loss as well as expenditure and work 
were divided by the partners according to the capital laid out by each 
alternatively profit and loss were to be shared according to the special 
agreement ( samvit ) made by the parties This general rule applied like 
wise to the cultivators Among craftsmen the old Smrti rules were 
applicable that goldsmiths and the like were to share the profit according 
to the nature of their work that the teacher the adept the expert and 
the preceptor were to divide the profits m the proportion of 1 2 3 4 

and that the master craftsman (mukhya) among the builders of wooden and 
other residences was to get a double share 

9 Epigraphta Camatica VII SK 118 
On Manu VHI 211 “HI 429 41 
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according to 426 on dharma law as the 
regulator of conduct 427 on the duties 
of the yati 561 on law 517 on samaya 
as a source of Hindu law 428 
Apastamba Dharma SUtra, 6 303 compared 
with the Baudhayana 303 evil propensities 
of man mentioned in 10 


Apsarases mythology relating to not much 
developed in the Vedic literature 229 
ten renowned 82 

Aranyaka the literature of the woods 641 
Ardhanan&vara idea of 89 
Arikamedu Indo Roman emporium at near 
Pondicherry 619 
Aristaneim 110 

Aristotle his conception of law 417 his 
conception of State 519 
Arjuna 92 161 183 190 as a great favourite 
of the Javanese audience 132 identified 
with Nara 72 as incarnation of Indra 
69 Siva gave paiupatastra to 86 his syn 
thesis of action and devotion as a result 
of harkening to the Gita 185 lus vision 
of the Lord s cosmic form 185 
Art ha 71 

Arthapancaka Vaisnava doctrine of 28 
Arthasastra (see Kautilya) 655 on admimstra 
non of cities 455 on the ancient tradi 
tion of seven constituents of the State 
469 anterior to Manu 428 avapa portion 
of consists of nine Books 452 Book One 
deals with the discipline and education 
of a king 452 Book Two deals with 
the bureaucratic system of government 
454 Book Three deals with civil law 
456 Book Four deals with removal of 
anti social elements 456 Book Five 
topics discussed m 457 Book Six seven 
constituent elements of the State dis 
cussed in 457 Book Seven six political 
expedient m the field of diplomacy dis 
cussed m 458 Book Eight several kinds 
of vy asanas discussed m 458 Book Nine 
topic of leading an expedition by a viji 
gisu discussed m 458 Book Ten deals 
with war 459 Book Eleven deals with 
economic guilds and political corpora 
tions 459 Book Twelve various Machia 
vellnn contrivances discussed m 460 
Book Thirteen war stiategy of a vipgisu 
discussed in 460 Book Fourteen deals 
with certain recipes for the destruction of 
kings enemies 461 Book Fifteen gives 
the entire plan of 461 on coinage as a 
State monopoly 664 on collection of 
revenue from seven different sources 455 
consists of two great divisions tanha and 
avapa 452 contents of 451 defined by 
Kautilya as the science of acquiring and 
ruling the earth 461 developed a com 
plete system of the branches of the king s 
revenue 469 dispute about the date of 
13 distinction made m between varta 
and Artha ££stra 655 divided into 
fifteen adhtkaranas 429 on the educa 
tion of Ksatnya princes 647 on the 
kings daily routine 454 as embodying 
the imperial code of laws of the Maur 
yas 429 on kings functions 468 king 
is regarded as the final authority in mdi 
cial matters in, 456 on legal procedure 
456 on the need for a reserve fund in 
the State 665 older than the extant 
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Arthakdstra — Continued 

Manu Smrti 579 its place of pride 
the earliest secular code of law m the 
world 428 on the rate of interest 659 
recommends regulation of the activities 
of the guilds 664 its reference to itjhasa 
as a Veda 7 refers to more than a dozen 
previous authors on Artha Sastra 429 
several classes of spies mentioned m 453 
on six political expedients 457 on the 
strict official control of the corporate 
bodies 672 t antra portion of consists of 
five Books 452 on taxation 664 on 
tnvarga 461 on two branches of disci 
phne for the K§atriya princes 647 on the 
twelve constituents of the circle of States 
457 two mam groups of spies mentioned 
in samsthas and sancanns 453 
Artha £astra(s) 4 authority of king s laws 
recognized by 431 composed by early tea 
chers 13 discussions of the ancient autho 
rities on basic concepts and categories 
of 451 domain of 67 early schools 
and authors of 451 four distinct schools 
of 451 Kautilya s definition of as the 
art of government 451 old masters of 
451 and Dharma Sastra relation between 
428 33 scope of 655 subjects dealt with 
by the ancient masters of 451 thirteen 
individual teachers of 451 
Arthavada 164 
Arudha 178 

Aruruksu condition required for 178 
Arya the name its ethnic significance 611 
Ar) an(s) alone had the privilege of Vedic 
study 329 development of over 
lordship among 465 division of into 
gotras 323 division into three functional 
groups 324 327 emergence of a new 
social pattern based on castes among 
465 freedom of intercourse among 325 
impact of the pre Aryan settlers on 611 
recognition of mixed marriages by 325 
social conditions and modes of life of as 
reflected m the epics 30 sternness of 
their character 28 their conquest of the 
South 17 Vedic pouring of into India 
610 

Aryan civilization centre of 73 spread of 
73 two modes of 117 
Aryan community inclusion of Sudras in 
559 rival religious sects threatened the 
solidarity of 77 study of the Vedas in 
cumbent upon 559 vratya stoma sacri 
fice performed for readmission into 404 
four corner stones of 385 
Aryan life ideal of 568 
Aryan society $ri Krsna on functional divi 
sion m 193 Sri Krsna introduced social 
liberalism m 193 
Asadbhava 91 

Asaga his Pandava Pur ana 110 
Asahaya his commentary on Narada Smrti 
594 the earliest commentator on works 
of law 365 


Asatya 289 

Akauca 413 

Akcarya cudamani (see Saktibhadra) claimed 
as the oldest South Indian play 98 

Asedha 443 

Asita Devala theory on elements propounded 
by 91 

Asmaratha his Kalpa 5 

A^marathya 5 

Akmarohana symbolizes marriage as a per 
manent union 41 1 

Aboka autonomous tribes included in the 
dominions of 483 Bhabhru edict of 
487 Buddhism as the personal faith of 

489 edicts of on enunciation of toler 

ance and comprehension 508 his edict 
on sanghabheda 487 488 gave the 

status of conventional law to the reso 
Iu lions of the satighas 587 humam 
tarian reforms of 489 Kharosthi ver 
sions of rock edicts of Iranian influence 
on 613 h;s lavish patronage of the 
sangha 489 reference to the Greeks m 
his edicts 616 reign of State m its 
relation to religion m 487 his religious 
policy 489 religious toleration after 

490 92 set his personal example for the 
moral and material wellbeing of the 
people 472 social and religious policy 
of 487 90 system of espionage under 
472 his Twelfth Rock Edict on reh 
gious olerance 489 Third Buddhist 
Council convoked by 487 three acts 
of on Buddhist church 487 

Afokan inscriptions similarity of the pre 
ambles of Achaememan inscriptions with 
613 

Aiokararaa 488 
Asprha 566 

Akrama(s) 559 63 as educational institution 
m the Vedic period 644 current mean 
ing of 592 ethical principles under 
lying 295 four social structure com 
posed of 571 fourfold division of indi 
vidual life into 558 as a means of 
attaining higher morality 333 m rela 
tion to vama 330 rules of 93 as 
stages m life 330 term underwent a 
development in meaning 592 
Akrama dharma 291 scheme of 293 specific 
stages of 293 as stages in life 293 
Assamese translation of the Ramayana into 
100 translation of the Mahabharata into 
111 

Assamese literature Sankara Deva real 
founder of 101 Vaisnava period of 101 
Astanga yom 91 213 

Astavakra_ Gita attaining freedom from 

samsara theme of 218 
Astika darkanas rise and growth of 206 
A&un sampad 156 175 
ASvaghosa influence of the Ramayana on 95 
Asvalayana 571 

Akvalayana Grhya Sutra 3 4 6 53 
Akvalayana Srauta Sutra 8 5 
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ASvamedha the ceremony of imperial con 
secration 466 

Aivatthaman his raid of the Pandava camp 
87 

ASvms growth of mythological legends 
about 226 origin of the concept of 226 
Atharva Veda 557 on elective nature of 
kingship in ancient India 420 glimpses 
into the secular life m 567 meaning 
of upanayana in 403 on popular 
assemblies 507 pra)er for unity of mind 
in 573 reference to sab ha made m 434 
Atipatakas 386 suicide as a penance for 
287 

Atmabodha on allegorical significance of the 
Ramayana 28 
Atmagunas 10 566 
Atmajndna 289 332 
Atman 91 as ksetrajna 90 
Atma tattva 205 

Atmayayna as the means of realizing Brah 
man 78 as superior to patu yajna 78 
Atri 572 

Augustus temple of at Muzins 620 
Aupajanghani 5 

Aurangzeb prohibited the observance of 
sati 632 prohibited the use of mtoxi 
eating liquors 634 
Aurobmdo (Sri) 166 

Aulanasa Dharma Sutra on the duties of 
the four castes 307 

Austin his conception of law 418 father of 
analytical jurisprudence 516 
Avadhuta Gita necessity of overcoming the 
sex impulse emphasized m 219 
Avasa democratic community life of 586 
principal religious ceremony of 587 
rules ror the staking out of 585 system 
of tutorship of 583 

Avatam(s) 151 154 concept of 236 the 

divme purpose of 143 notion of 84 
ten doctrine of 84 
Avidya 91 641 
Avyakta 90 
Avyakta upasana 1 5 1 

Ayamukha seven sources of income 665 
AyaJanra seven convenient centres of col 
lection 665 

Ayodhya 32 the capital its various attrac 
tions 33 Ramas coronation at 42 
AyurVeda 4 11 branches of 12 
Azhakattu Padmanabha Kurup his Rama 
candra vilasam m Malayalam 103 


Bactria Greek chiefs of their frequent in 
cursions into India 616 
Bactrian Greeks impact of on Indian liter 
ature 616 

Badaum his criticism of Akbar s social 
reforms 628 
Bala 91 

Bala kin 4a (see Vi4varflpa) as a veritable 
mine of historical facts 365 
Balarama Dasa his Oriya Ramayana 104 


Bala Ramayana (see RajaSekhara) story of 
the Ramayana up to Rama s coronation 
loosely dramatized in 97 
Bali art represents Mahabharata episodes 
130 

Ballala Sena his Adbhuta sUgara 368 69 
his Dana sagara 251 his Dana^sagara 
on the list of Upapuranas 272 
Bana his Harsacanta 652 his Harsacartta 
reference to the tying of the tuft of hair 
by widows in 598 his reference to Vayu 
Purana 254 

Banaras nerve centre of Indian culture 373 
sacking of its impact on India s cul 
tural activities 374 

Baudhayana on raja dharma 486 on the 
wise man s attitude to death 41 1 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 3 304 contents 
and nature of 304 ethico religious 
ideals mentioned m 10 on the tian 
scendental nature of dharma 496 
Bemgs two types of daiva and asura 170 
Bengali earliest Mahabharata in 111 most 
popular Mahabharata m composed by 
Kasirama Dasa 111 versions of the 
Ramayana m 101 

Bentham his conception of law as ensuring 
the maximum of happiness 418 his 
observations on legal fiction 427 
Beveridge Report 414 

Bhagavad Gita (also see Gita) 91 92 234 

320 action and devotion in 185 alleged 
inconsistencies m 137 alleged influence 
of the New Testament on 138 attain 
ment of true knowledge emphasized in 
155 avoidance of all avoidable conflict 
ideal aimed at in 155 characteristics of 
the supreme Deity of 170 its classical 
commentators 195 composite nature of 
137 the concept of yajna m 149 con 
tradictions and inconsistencies m due to 
sectarian interpolations 138 Deussen s 
views on 146 didactic matter contained 
in 54 different positions stated in 158 
on disputes relating to the ultimate 
issue of philosophy 151 distinguishing 
featuie and noteworthy ichicvement of 
153 its diveise sources 153 doctrine of 
manifestation in 166 doctrine of Divine 
Incarnation in 163 its early commen 
taries 195 203 effectively combats the 
unorthodox views of the Carvakas 206 
essence of in the view Sn Ramakrishna 
158 established code of conduct its 
place in 150 eulogization of m the 
Gita mahatmya 205 explained from 
different points of view 158 Freewill 
versus Determinism in 140 142 144 

Gitas composed in imitation of 212 
on the goal of life 152 gradationed 
growth of not referred to in the text 
137 great spiritual preceptors sought the 
sanction of 212 harmonized teachings 
of 206 its harmonizing attitude 158 
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Bhazavad Gita — Continued 

harmony of faiths and philosophies m 
163 164 on harmony of the four yogas 
as leading to freedom 191 highest ex 

? enence of Hindu mind contained in 
66 highest human goal according to 
171 its history and character a general 
review 135 57 hypothesis of progressiv 
elaboration in 137 38 imitations of 
and later Gita literature 20 4 19 lmph 
at unity amidst apparent diversity cm 
phasized by 150 on the incarnation of 
the Supieme Spirit ac the time of crisis 
581 and K2pila Sainkhya 185 87 laid 
emphasis on loka samgtaha 152 later 
interpolation m R Otto s views on 145 
life of Karma yoga emphasized by 152 
Madhusudana Sarasvau s commentary 
on 201 on man as the architect of his 
own sampad 154 metaphysics and theo 
logy of 171 as most popular Hindu 
scripture 180 nai§karmya is the contra! 
teaching of 158 orthodox Vedanta 
commentators of their views 138 the 

perfect man according to 165 philo 
sophical synthesis presented m 153 its 

? lace in Hindu religious literature 
66 place of true knowledge m 150 
portrayal of the all embracing Diety 
one of the principal features of 169 
pre eminence of 207 its piesent day 

message 157 us present form 153 pnn 
cipal features of 169 problems of 
136 37 problem of freedom of the will 
in 144 problem of Freewill versus 
Determinism adumbrated in 145 and 
problems of philosophy 151 prominence 
given to the Samkhya system m 185 

acclaimed as the quintessence of the 
Mahabhaiata 136 reconciles conflicting 
views of the astiha darianas 206 re 

duces the differences between Jnana yoga 
and Karma yoga 154 religion of 166 
179 religious and philosophical views 
expounded in 77 represents a unique 
stage in the development of Indian 
culture 195 sacrifices according to 181 
on saguna upasana 149 Samkhya meta 
physics m 142 Sanhaiacarya s bhasya 
on 195 198 Sankara s commentary on 
regarding sannyasa 159 haranagati as 
an outstanding topic in 164 its spirit 
of synthesis 180 spirit of tolerance cm 
phasized in 155 Sndhara Svamin s 
bhasya on 202 synthesis of action and 
knowledge in 181 85 its synthetic cha 
xacter 180 194 synthetic philosophic 
compromise in 156 teachings of 158 
165 teachings of the Upamsads epitom 
lzed in 165 three yogas taught by 
94 threefold division of 147 triune 
unity advocated in 148 understanding 
allegiance to the codes and dharmti 
caryas emphasized by 155 unhindered 
prerogative of the Self m 144 45 unique 
teaching about karma in 158 is unitary 


Bhagavad Gita — Continued 

teaching present m* 138 142 unity of 
Godhead emphasized by 149 unity and 
identity of essence advocated in 151 
Unorthodox views of the Carvakas effec 
lively combatted by 206 Vaisnava ele 
ment in 91 various descriptions of ulti 
mate Reality found in 187 on Vasudeva 
85 Vedic sacrifices not much esteemed m 
181 the worldview presented in 166 
Bhagavanta bhaskara an encyclopaedic work 
on dharma 376 

Bhagavatas 89 90 doctrine preached by 77 
Karsna Veda as the Holy Writ of 72 vein 
of mysticism in 88 

Bhagavata Purana 211 290 on the assimi 
lation of non Aryans 612 date of its 
composition 259 its early and late edi 
tions 259 exclusively belongs to the 
Bhagavata Vaisnavas 258 on the five 
characteristics of a secondary purana 
275 Gitas found in 212 13 as a minor 
Sakta Upapurana 281 myths and le 
gends of the Visnu Purana repeated in 
259 ten characteristics of a Mahapurana 
named in 252 three different lists of 
incarnation of Visnu mentioned in 259 
twelve skandhas of 258 
Bhagavata Vaisnavas Bhagavata Purana be 
longs exclusively to 258 theological and 
philosophical doctrines of 258 
Bhagavati Samhita deals with the duties of 
the castes 259 
Bhakta 171 

Bhakti 72 94 cult its place in self pun 
fication 298 as an effective means of 
mental purification 290 as the means 
of attaining ultimate bhss 290 
Bhakti cult revival of m different parts of 
India 100 role of m breaking die 
barrier between the native and the out 
sider 612 saints of their far reaching 
socio religious reforms 636 on the spin 
tual equality of all devotees 320 
Bhakti yoga 147 

Bhalana called the father of akhyanas m 
Gujarati 112 his Ramamraha 101 
Bhandarkar Oriental Reseaich Institute its 
Critical Edition of the Mahabhaiata 53 
Bhaiadvaja 48 

Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra on the significance 
of samavartand 408 

Bharata birth of 96 his march tp forest 
34 

Bharata 51 53 60 its growth into an en 
cyclopaedia of Indian knowledge 52 
sanctity attained by 54 its story com 
prehensive nature of 51 
Bharata Dharma gospel of 116 
Bharata jana antiquity of 51 
Bharata savitn (see Bhlma Dhivara) on the 
nature of dharma 333 whole story of. the 
Mahabharata in Onya given in 114 
Bharatavar&a unification of 73 
Bharata war its cosmic background -69 
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Bhargava family added many episodes to 
the Rama) ana 29 their influence on 
the Mahabharata 62 their influence on 
the Ramayana 2S 

Bbartryajna his lost commentary on Manu 

366 

Bharuci his lost commentary on Manu 366 
Bhasa dramatization of the Ramayana by 
97 six Mahabharata plays ascribed to 
107 

Bhaskara Kavi his Unmatta Raghava 98 
Bhaskara Ramayana authors of 105 
Bhatta Bhima his Ravanarjuniya 97 
Bha$ia I aksmidhara his Krtya kalpataru 
374 

Bhattanarayana his Vem samhara 108 
Bhatu his Ravana vadha 96 
Bhatfi kavya its popularity outside India 96 
Bha^oji DIksita ms Siddhanta kaumudi 605 
Bhavabhuti his Mahavira carita a departure 
from the traditional views of the 
Ramayana 121 his two plays dealing 
with the Rama story 97 his V tiara 
Rama canta 97 

Bhavadeva Bhatta his Daiakarma paddhatt 

367 five categories of sins arranged by 
385 his Praya&citta prakarana 367 381 
on secret penances 388 his Tautatita 
mata tilaka 367 his other works 368 

Bhavartha Ramayana (see Ekanatha) 104 
Bhavisya Purana account of the Magi in 613 
Tanmc elements m 263 topics dealt 
with m 263 

Bhavisyottara Purdna 263 an independent 
Upapurana 28a as a work on vratas 2§5 
Bhtksu 582 

Bhiksu Gita contains Sri Krsna s teachings 
to Uddhava 212 
Bhiksu Sutras 5 

Bhima incarnation of Vayu 69 
Bhima Dhivara his Bharata savitn and Kapa 
fapaia in Onya 114 
Bhimta his Svapna DaAanana 98 
Bhisma 85 93 156 his exposition of 

dharma 67 as symbol of tradition 69 
Bhi$maparvan 54 identification of Vi§nu 
with Vasudeva m 84 various forms of 
rite mentioned m 88 
Bhoja^ Ring Ramayana campu ascribed to 

Bholanath Das his Sitd harana kdxrya 101 
Bhfgu(s) 236 their special interest m dharma 
and niti 62 

Bhuta yapa 293 294 ethics of 295 
Bibhisana 41 his adherence to the prin 
ciples of dharma 40 

Bndwood Sir George on village comma 
mtxes in India 423 
Bodhisattva Rama is regarded as 99 
Bodhya Gits on persons attaining bliss 
examples giver in 209 
Bower Manuscript Sanskrit writers on inedi 
cine mentioned in 12 
Bracton nn excommunication 414 
Bradley 310 


Brahma asked ValmTki to compile the 
Ramayana 19" created from Brahman 
90 as creator of the universe 83 epi 
thets of 84 function of creation of the 
universe lepresented by 83 has his own 
heaven 83 his seven mind bom sons 
84 sprung from the golden egg 89 
sprung from the lotus m the naval of 
Visnu 84 worship of 81 
Brahma and ksatra equal importance of 
485 

Brahmabhuta becoming one with Brahman 
191 

Brahmacann ($ ) chastity and continence asso 
ciated with 560 four kinds of 307 
as the mind born sons of Brahma 318 
naitfhika 563 their severe life of dis 
ciplme 568 

Biahmacarya as the period of study and 
discipline 29S its place m the scheme 
of Indian education 567 as the prac 
tice of chastity o30 
Brahma Gita 215 218 
Brahma jnana 160 
Brahmaloka heaven of Brahma 83 
Brahman characteristics of 89 conception 
of m the Bhagavad Gita 187 and 
Brahma distinction between 83 per 
sonal and impersonal aspects of 187 
relation between Truth and 88 renun 
ciation as a means for entering into the 
bliss of 572 samskara as a means of 
realizing 393 state of as the highest 
goal 91 two aspects of 90 the uni 
verse as emanating from 75 Vedantic 
doctrine of 92 

Brahmana(s) 85 94 317 attempt made by 
to popularize their ideas and beliefs 
amongst heretical sects 250 bahu&ruta 
4 characteristics of 292 Citpavan 
their surnames as exogamous clan names 
544 their contr bution to Sanskrit learn 
ing 549 as custodians of the mtellec 
tual and spiritual heritage 317 division 
of into two classes priests and politi 
cians 435 emergence of as a privileged 
class m the State 486 exalted position 
of 93 four stages ordained for 562 as 
a functional name 324 ideal eharac 
tenstics of 558 heir influence on the 
Vedic kings 467 Namputiri family 
institution among 541 NampUari their 
peculiar marriage customs 541 2 ortho 
dox did not accept the composite 
dharma professed by the Purapas 250 
their pre eminence stressed m the Maha 
bharata 61 position of in relation to 
other castes 547 requisite qualities of 
75 $ome took to fighting 558 specific 
duties of 292 sub caste among 547 
Visnu Purana on the ideals of 292 
Brahman a bards assimilation of indigenous 
lore by 83 

Brahmana Gita colloquy m 207 
Brahmanas (lit) 5 beginnings of the epic 
poetry in 72 development of classical 
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Brahmanas (lit ) — Continued 

Sanskrit m 3 as a link m the develop 
ment of the epic literature 15 mytho 
logical concepts m the period of 231 
period emergence of territorial State in 
465 sacrifice raised to the position of 
the omnipotent world principle m 231 
works debts and obligations of an in 
dividual mentioned m 557 
Brahmana satvasva (see Halayudha) a work 
on Vedic exegesis commonly used m the 
ceremonies 569 

Brahmanical doctrines revolt against 248 
Brahmanical ideas impact of casteless for 
eigners on 249 orthodox conformity to 
disturbed by the various sects and sys 
terns of religion 249 systems anta 
gomstic to 247 

Brahmamc legends antiquity of 231 
Brahmanism 72 opponents of 248 politi 
cal supremacy of the non Ksatnyas creat 
ed troubles for 249 

Brahma Purana 291 compilation of by the 
Vai§navas of Onssa 263 on the ideals 
of a Brahmana 292 praise of the 
shrines and holy places m Orissa in 
262 63 

Brahmanda Purana smacks of Vaisnavism 
255 verses ascribed to 255 
Brahma vaivarta Purana characteristics of a 
Mahapurana named in 252 on the 
five characteristics of a secondary purana 
275 worship of Krsna and Radlia 
preached in 263 

Brahmavadtnt($} 305 565 high Vedic know 
ledge acquired by necessitated special 
names 605 many led married life 604 
spiritual well being as the ideal of their 
life 602 

Biahmavarcas 568 
Brahmavidya 568 

Brahma yapia ethics of sharing of one s 
knowledge with others 294 
Brahmt Sammta consists of four separate 
samhitas 259 

Brahmt sthiti attainment of aim of life 
according to the Gita 171 
Brahmic state one s being m Brahman 184 
Brandes hts views on Malay Ramayana 123 
Bfhadaranyaka Upamsad 232 on dharma as 
identical with truth 516 on the duties 
of die vanaprastha 560 on the ethical 
conception of law 516 forms of com 
position mentioned in 3 lofty ideal of 
a wife delineated m 604 on the majesty 
of law 414 on naisthika brahmacanns 
644 on philosophical conference m 
vited by Janaka 645 on supremacy of 
dharma over the king 467 
Brhaddevata collection of legends m 7 early 
phase of classical Sanskrit m 3 reference 
to itihasa m 6 teachers quoted in 5 
twenty seven women seer mentioned in 
603 


Brhaddharma Purana list of eighteen tjfpa 
purSnas given m 272 on the practice 
of sati 597 on the popular rites and 
festivals of Bengal 285 
Brhan naradJya Purana entirely incorporated 
m the Nnradiya Purana 262 as a Panca 
ratra work with Bhagavata inclination 
279 tolerant of Saivism 279 
Brhaspati on. the re marriage of widows 599 
judicial proceedings as consisting of four 
different stages according to 444 
Brhaspati Smrti as reconstructed by K V 
Rangaswami Aiyangar 300 
Buckle his views on die relation between 
the Ramayana and the Daiaratha Jataka 
20 

Buddha (the) 582 as cakravartm 525 called 
a nastika m the Ramayana 89 followers 
of 584 a new order of ascetics founded 
by 564 teachings of and dharma 424 
Buddhaghosa on Kamboias 615 
Buddht 91 as re\ eahng the cosmic principle 
198 

Buddhism ancient monastic life and organ} 
zation in 586 88 early stressed cultural 
development for e/ery monk 588 dec 
line of as a religion 592 how its idea 
of ascetici m differ from Manu s code 
564 influence of upon Neo Vedantism 
592 non interference of with Hindu 
law and usages 440 order of ascetics 
made popular by 564 proclaimed as the 
State religion of Tibet 590 nse of voca 
tional and technical education at the 
time of 650 Tantrika literature on 

? reserved in Tibetan translation 652 
avanas converted to 617 
Buddhist(s) avasas and viharas of 584 86 
monastic culture of 588 89 extreme 
catholicity and receptiveness of 589 
monastic universities of 589 91 well 
organized system of coenobitical life 
evolved by 591 

Buddhist circles Sanskrit writers on medicine 
known to 12 

Buddhist literature influence of the Maha 
bharata on 109 influence of the Rama 
yana on 99 

Buddhist monachism development of 589 
Buddhist monasteries functional side of 
description of the Chinese pilgrims 589 
reference to in Buddhist scriptures 589 
their strong bias for intellectual culture 
588 training of the newly ordained 
monks at 648 

Buddhist monasticism autiquity of 592 
Buddlust monks the institution of coenobmm 
developed by 584 

Buddhist period important political develop 
ment during rise of bureaucracy 468 
kings prerogatives during the 468 local 
government in dominated by the kings 
central administration 469 witnessed the 
rise of the two pillars of centralized 
administration permanent revenue and 
standing army 469 
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Buddhist religion monastxcism flourished 
most in 591 

Buddhist Sangha distinguishing feature of 
586 life and organization of 587 
Buddhist texts early account of good kings 
in 469 70 on various categories of amac 
chas 469 

Buhler 336 on dhaima as justice 333 
Burmese law books influence of the code of 
Manu on 440 

Caitanja (Sri) 581 his liberal views on caste 
637 

Cakra as the symbol of sovereignty 525 
Lakravartin doctrine of 525 
Calukya 98 Imperial their sy tem of adnn 
nistration 477 478 

Cambodia Mahabharata recited m the tem 
pies of 71 
Camun^i 238 

CandeSvara his Rajaniti latnakara 371 
Candl mangala on rigidity of child marnage 
627 

Candi Purana as a minor Sakta Upapuiana 
281 

Candragupta Maurya rise of and liberation 
of India from the foreign yoke 615 
Candravati poetess her Bengali Ramayana 
101 

C andrayana observance of as a ptayafcitta 
388 

Caraka 91 Chinese Buddhist tiadition about 

12 was the physician of Kamska 12 
Caraka Samhita 11 on the characteristics of 

the Gandlnrva type of men 8 
Caranavyuha panhsta Sutra Upavedas men 
tioned m 4 

Canta Ramayana Javanese authors of 96 
Carvaka 89 206 

Casfana as the founder of Scythian dynasty 
in India 621 

Caste(s) 350 as a dividing factoi 549 econo 
mic aspect of 552 as endogamous social 
groups 544 545 as an extension of the 
family 544 as a factor m selfpreserva 
tion 550 functions of 549 grouped m 
a hierarchy 547 institution of 544 51 
mixed 327 origin of 323 as professional 
groups 519 as a regional unit 546 soli 
darity of among converts from Hinduism 
551 as a trade guild 546 untouchable 
m different parts of India 548 
Caste system future of 552 53 does not 
affect the growth of the inner spirit of 
man 320 condemnation of by the social 
reformers 636 

Caturanta conception of m the scheme of 
Kaufcilyas imperial nationalism 525 526 
Caturvarga emtamam (see Hemadri) an 
authoritative work on dhartna 377 
Cetana conception of in Samkliya metaphy 
sics J42 

Chahta Rama 98 

Chandah SUtra on classical Sanskrit metres 

13 


Chandogya Upamsad 6 85 231 on duties of 
a student 567 on duties of the house 
holder 560 serpent lore as a subject 
of tudy mentioned in 11 subjects of 
study mentioned m 4 
Chandra Jha his Maithih version of the 
Ramayana 102 

Cliarpentier J on the diverse souiccs of Lhc 
Bhagavad Gita 153 

Chatterjee Sunm Kumar hannony of con 
trasts as the fundamental trait of Indian 
culture m the uew of 626 
Chera kings of Travancore their tolerance of 
the Eastern Church 507 
Chinese Jatakas translated into 99 
Cicero his conception of justice 416 
Cidambara his Raghava Pandava Yadaviy a 
97 

Cmtamam Tnpathi his Hindi Ramayana 
102 

Citrabandha Ramayana (see \enkatcsvaia) a 
work written in citiabandha style 9b 
Citrangada a play m Bengali based on the 
Mahabharata 111 
CitraSikhandms 92 

CUta vi tti nirodha as a means by which the 
individual merges with the universal 644 
Clans as exogamous units 545 institution of 
544 51 

Coenobium Buddhist monks developed the 
institution of 584 influence of climate 
on 584 origin of 583 84 
Cola(s) their system of administration 479 
Cola records on the maintenance of census 
and survey 666 

Colebrooke 379 on the technical names for 
the different categories of courts in Hindu 
law 440 

Criminal law administration of object of 
punishment always kept in \icw in 447 
ns doctrine of equality 446 47 four 
kinds of punishment in according to 
Yajnavalkya 447 

Cudakaiana age of according to the Gyhya 
Sutras 401 dedi ative purpose of the 
ceremony anthropologists view on 401 
Cyrus his conquest of Gandhara 612 

Dadfl lus condemna ion of caste system 637 
Dahlmann 153 synthetic theory of the 
Mahabharata expounded by 59 
Vatvi sampad 175 
Daksa episode of 86 
Dalapati his Ntsunha piasada 378 
Dama 288 

Damayanti svayamvara (see Raghunatha 
Pandita) a charming poetical work in 
Marathi based on the Mahajbharata 114 
Damodara MahamiSra his Gafiga ]ala 373 
Damodaram^ra his Hanuman nataka 98 
Dana 288 ethics of 290 four types of 291 
as an aspect of dharm & 290 promotes 
peace and harmony m society 291 
stories about the greatness of 290 
Vanasfigaui (see Ball ala Sena) 261 a stan 
dard vyork on gifts 369 
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Danda doctrine of 511 14 conception of m 
Hindu political thought 513 elastic 
nature of the term 515 Manu s inter 
pretation of 513 as a means of protect 
mg dharma 349 as a two edged sword 
514 

Danda dhara the king as 517 
Datidamti 655 as an important branch of 
study mentioned by Kaufilya 13 cience 
of danda 513 science of polity 452 
Danda vtveka (see Varddhamana Mi&ra) a 
work on criminal law 372 
Darius his empire extent of 612 
Daria a Vedic sacrifice 587 
Dariana(s) 90 astika and nastika y stems of 
growth of 206 

Das A C his disputation of the theory 
that the Aryans came to India as m 
vaders 422 on the role of Sage Priest as 
the real king maker m ancient India 420 
on the stability of the king on the 
throne 421 

Daiaharma paddhati (see Bhavadeva Bhatta) 
on the tenfold rites of the Sama Vedms of 
Bengal 367 

DaSaratha 32 38 ideal married life symbo 
lized by 43 as the king of Ayodhya 16 
Daiaratha Jataka 18 based on earlier version 
of Rama story 19 Buddhist tenet of non 
injury emphasized m 20 as a source of 
the Ramayana 17 presents the story of 
the Ramayana in a distorted form 99 
Daiarupaka (see Dhanika) 98 
Dasa^tara temple platform of decorated 
with eyents from the Ramayana 115 
Datta Michael Madhusudan Jus Megha 
nada vadha kavya 101 
Datta trey a as an avatara of Visnu 219 
Daya as a virtue 288 

Dayabhdga paramount authority in Bengal in 
matters of succession and inheritance 368 
Daya rahasya (see Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati) 
370 a post Raghunandana work on 
inheritance 371 

Delang performer of the Javanese shadow 
plays 131 

Demosthenes obligatory nature of law four 
reasons adduced by 416 
Deva(s) as divine powers 318 
Devadasis dancing girls engaged for temple 
services m ancient India 600 life and 
character of Marco Polo s account 600 
Devahuti mother of Kapila 606 
Devaki 85 
Devala 93 

Devanalha his Smrti kaumudX 372 
Devanna Bhatta his Smrti candnka 378 
Deva Raya II 630 declared money transac 
tions at marriage as a legal offence 631 
Devasena Karttikeya married 87 
Deva yama perform nee of as a daily sacri 
fice 293 

Devendra his commentary on the Uttar a]] ha 
yana 100 


Devi Bhagavata 238 author of a Smarta 
Sakta Brahmana of Bengal 281 on 
bhakti as a means of realizing the Devi 
281 infused with Sakta ideas 281 
Devi Gita dialogue between Devi Parvati and 
Himavat m 213 ocation of the temples 
dedicated to Devi Parvati mentioned m 
214 Vedic and Tan trie worship of Devi 
Parvati mentioned in 214 
Devi mahatmya 238 insertion of forming a 
part of the Mdrkandeya Parana 256 
Devi Parana different incarnation of Devi 
recorded in 280 as the most important 
of the Sakta Upapuranas 280 
Deussen his views on the Bhagavad Gita 146 
Dhamas path to heaven protected by 82 
Dhananjaya his Raghava Pandaviya 97 
DhaneSvara his Satrunyaya mahatmya 100 
Dhanika his commentary on the Daiarupaka 
98 

Dharma 44 71 aspects of in the Mahabha 
rata 67 as the basis of advancement 
557 as the basis of edification and 
happiness 310 as the basis of Hindu 
law 496 as the basis of marriage 572 as 
the basis of moral and ethical lire 355 
as co extensive with life 566 572 as the 
combination of law ethics and morality 
424 conception of m the Manu Samhita 
341 concept of treated law as a part of 
religion 425 contribution of to the pre 
servation progress and welfare of human 
society 28y is the creation of the State 
516 decline of 84 dana as an aspect of 
290 doctrine of 515 as duty 518 19 
five different sources of according to 
Manu 425 as the great task master 507 
ideal of upheld by Valmiki 50 its ideal 
and influence m shaping men s lives 39 
as identical with satya 342 impact of 
foreign rule on 379 as indicating the 
Hindu way of life 314 as justice 518 
king as the guarantor of according to 
Manu 349 as law 435 516 meaning of 
93 as a mode of individual and social 
life 314 moral and ethical basis of 355 
nature of according to the Dharma 
Sutras 301 nature of according to Manu 
344 obeyed on account of the coercive 
might of the State 516 obligatory cha 
racter of 343 occupies the premier place 
in the scheme of life 287 observance of 
46 in popular form 58 as a positive 
concept 343 as positive law 517 pur 
pose of 345 m relation to moksa 301 
m relation to the puru$drthas 342 m 
relation to the State 506 as righteous 
ness 333 role of m a Hindu marriage 
410 royal protectors of 375 satya as an 
aspect of 289 as the sense of justice 511 
Self realization and Soul emancipation as 
the goal of 343 ources and proof of 
as four according to Manu 344 three 
main pillars of 381 three propositions 
of 515 as transcending social or ritual 
observances 496 uniqueness of the con 
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Dharma — Continued 

ception of 343 use of the word in 
Buddhist sacred books 424 various mean 
ings of 424 Vedas as the mam source 
of 425 waning strength and stability of 
in the four yugas 287 wider concept of 
67 

Dhai ma cakra is a symbol of Buddhist faith 
616 

Dhai macaiyas 155 
Dharma law its Vedic origin 425 
Dharma ratna (sec Jimuta\ahana) 368 
Dharma sastras 4 301 308 10 on banking 

rules 663 comparatively late remimage 
ol widows permitted by 578 contents of 
302 on different rites of interest 663 
existence of a traditional literature on 
5 genenl theme of 310 position of 
ro\al ordinance not recognized by 431 
raja dhatma foims a legitimate part of 
348 respect for women stressed in 577 
as text books on law 439 
Dharma $astra literature early period of 
came to a close with Rumania Bhatta 
364 Kitya kalpatani as the mam source 
of inspiration for 374 theory of kaima 
vipaka m 384 

Dharma Sutras 301 11 564 authority of re 
cognized by Patanjali 428 chronology of 
still an unsettled question 302 concep 
tion of social responsibilities m 4 con 
tamed an outline of the branches of the 
kings revenue 469 contents of 302 
ethical ideals of man propounded in 10 
extant deal with penance 381 on indus 
trial guilds 660 kings functions as des 
cribed m 468 lay down a high standard 
for the duties of kings 469 minor wri 
ters of 308 recognized the validity of 
guild laws and customs 660 teacher 
quoted in 5 on usury 662 
Dharma Vaivasvata Yama as 82 
Dh rmavyadha as a worthy teacher of phi 
lowophy 94 

Dharma yuddha code of war called set forth 
by Manu 349 

Dhrtarasfra 52 incarnation of Hamsa 69 as 
the symbol of ego cenUic Self 69 
Dhjrti as an aspect of ksama 288 
Dig gajas guardians of the quarters 83 
Digha NikUya on the origin of kingship 499 
Digvijaya concept of 527 
Dilipa as an ideal king 501 
Dm i Ilahi condemned the practice of sati 
632 

Dipakahkd (see Sulapam) 386 
Dipankara (Snjnana) probably a Bengalee 
deification of by the Tibetans 590 re 
formed school of Buddhism m Tibet 
founded by 652 

Dipavaihsa on the Third Buddhist Council 
488 

DivSkara Prakasa Bhatta Ins Kashmiri Rama 
yana 103 

Divine Incarnation doctrine of m the Cita 
163 


Divyavadana list of studies mentioned m 
651 

Dowry system as practised in the South 630 
reforms introduced by Ahbar against 630 
Draupadi her svayamvara 52 
Dravidians coming of into India 610 then 
impact on peninsular India 610 mar 
riage custom among 540 
Dravidian civilization influence of on India 
530 

Durgabar his Giti Ramayana 100 
Durgavati prakaia a work on dharma spon 
sored by Rani Durgavati 375 
Duryodhana incarnation of Pulastya 69 
Ditr\ odhanara Raktanadi santarana (see 
Radhanath Ray) a modem Oriya kavya 
based on the episodes of the Maha 
bharata 115 

Dus) anta repudiated Sakuntala 96 
Dutangada (see Subha ta) 98 
Dutt R C his views on the influence of 
the epics on the life and civilization of 
the Indian nation 117 

Dvaita as a system of Indian philosophy 151 
Dvaparayuga duration of 237 
Dvaraka Krsna s association with 85 
Dvijas meaning of as a scramental rebirth 
346 

Dvtpas seven names of 266 


Ecclesiastical Polity on the state of nature 
509 

Economics rural 656 660 importance of 

agriculture m 656 
Ekamra ksetra (Bh u van e^ vara) 284 
Ekamra Pur ana list of eighteen Upa 
puranas as given in 272 an Agamic 
Pasupata work 284 on praise of Ekamra 
ksetra 283 84 

Ekanatha his Bhavartha Ramayana, 103 
104 Saint and earliest author of a 
Marathi RUmayana 103 
Ekantiha religion as the best form of 
Vaisnavism 92 

Ekavak'sata rule for reconciling the differ 
ences of conflicting texts 313 
El ay ana (polity) 4 

Elloia impartial patronage of by different 
religious sects 492 

Emile on the natural goodness of things 512 
English case law authority of derived from 
the Bench 427 

English law growth of Equity m 441 
Epic(s) age of 80 educative influence of 
117 ethical standards and human des 
tmy m 93 94 influence of on Indian 
art and sculpture 115 influence of on 
Indian life and culture 115 their in 
Puence on Indian life and literature 
95 118 the origin of 14 16 perennial 
and dynamic appeal of 117 philosophic 
systems in 89 92 philosophy and mys 
ticism in 88 89 stones of used for 
imparting wisdom and m truction to the 
younger generation 11/ temples and 
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Epic(s) — Conttnued 

rituals in 88 three secterian gods pre 
sented in 81 two moods of the Aryan 
civilization represented m 117 various 
forms of rituals described in 88 various 
forms of temples described m 88 
Epic pantheon 80 83 eight major gods of 
81 three gods of 83 88 
Epic jperiod religious beliefs and practices 
of 83 

Eravimman Thampi his Nala cantam and 
Kicakavadham 113 

Fzhuttaccan his Adhyatma Ramayana m 
Malayalam 118 his condensed version 
of the Mahabharata 113 

Fa Hien 586 his account of the Gupta 
empire 476 on religious toleration 
under the Guptas 490 
Family institution of 537 43 
Female divinities in Hindu mythology 237 
38 influence of Dravidian folk religion 
on the rise of 237 rise of 237 
Fergusson hts views on the origin and devc 
lopment of the viharas 585 
Friedmann on changing role of the State 
414 

Cma(s) 497 660 671 courts as adminis 
tering laws of the Hindu republics 439 
laws of called samaya by Narada 439 
laws of reference in the Hindu law 
books ^38 

Ganagari as an ancient teacher of the Sutra 
literature 5 
Ganapati 88 

Ganapatya sect late origin of 284 two 
Upapuranas of 284 
Gandhara conquest of by Cyrus 612 
Gandhara ait Buddhist images m 619 
records intei mingling of the Indian and 
Hellenistic culture 618 registers the 
union of Buddhist religion with Hellen 
istic art 619 its spread in Afghanistan 
under Kamska 624 

Gandhari excellence of her character 606 
Gandharuas 82 mythology relating to not 
much developed in the Vedic literature 
229 

Gandharva tattva (the lore of singing) 8 9 
Gandharva Veda as an Upaveda 4 
Gandhi his version of the Gita 166 
Ganegas 89 

Ganei fa Gita theme of 214 
Ganefa Purana stories glorifying Gancga in 
28<5 

Ganga legends about the descent of 22 
nourishing kingdoms m the valley of 73 
Gangd jala (see Damodara Mahanugra) the 
earliest Nibandha work in Assamese 373 
Gangavatarava (see NHakanfha DTksita) 99 
Garbe R his views on the Bhagavad Gita 
137 139 

Garbbadhtma importance of as a prenatal 
sathskara 396 


Gargi brightest example of a brahmavadml 
604 publicly challenged the wisdom of 
Yajfiavalkya 645 

Gargi Samkita on the superiority of the 
Greeks m some branches of knowledge 
618 

Garuda 83 his parting words to Rama 47 

Garuda Purana a spurious Vaisnava work 
of encyclopaedic character 262 

Gatha narafamsts 15 

Gautama (see Buddha) as an opponent of 
Brahmanism 248 

Gautama 5 on the duties of a woman to 
wards her husband 576 on the efficacy 
of purificatory rites 566 forty purifica 
tory rites enumerated by 566 on the 
functions of a king 4 on the impor 
tance of treasury as the basis of the 
State 664 on penances 383 on various 
purificatory texts 386 

Gautama I) karma butia 3 389 earliest of 

the Dharma Sutias 302 eight cardinal 
virtues mentioned m 10 eight kinds 
of marriage treated m 302 emergence 
of new branches of study m 4 on the 
Greeks- 618 sanctifying texts mentioned 
m 9 

Gayatn japa 330 

Ghora Angirasi as the preceptor of Krsna 
Devakiputra 78 taught purusa yama 
vidyjL 78 79 

Ghosa 572 

Ghose Rash Behan his Views on the sources 
of Hindu law 432 

Ghosh Girish Chandra his dramas based on 
the Ramayana 101 his plays based on 
the Mahabharata episodes 111 

Ghurye on the origin of the caste system 
422 

Giradhara his Guiarati rendering of the 
Ramayana 101 

Gunar rock inscriptions of Rudradaman at 
471 

Gila (also see Bhagavad Gita) on the aim of 
incarnation 310 ajnana is the root cause 
of man s suffering according to 172 
awn tendency condemned by 171 attain 
mg non attachment two ways to it pre 
scribed by 183 attainment of Brdnmi 
sthiti aim of life according to 171 
attitude of towards the final issue of 
philosophy 151 52 bondage according 
to 172 chief features and achievements 
of 152 53 conception of Brahman in 
187 conception of duty according to 
182 conception of Kvara m 188 con 
ccption of jnana in 173 conception of 
lohasamgraha in 179 conception of 
mohm in 171 conception of mqkama 
kaima in 173 conception of samskaras 
m 182 devotional teachings of 166 
different motives of work according to 
173 dischaige of one s duty is the 
highest law of life according to 171 
desirelessness is the goal of spiritual life 
according to 181 doctrine of vivarta m 
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168 duty aspect of sacrifices stiessed xn 
182 emphasized knowledge as a means 
to liberation 181 essentially a book ol 
devotion and conduct 168 excessive 
attachment to power and pleasures of 
life condemned by 171 great signifi 
cance of devotion m 197 harmonious 
spiritual growth asserted by 173 ideal 
of haddha m 175 its indebtedness to 
Manu 361 its ideal of work 174 ideal 
of yoga in 173 174 Karma yoga and 
naiskarmya in 159 160 knowledge and 
devotion in 189 190 Krsna s teachings 
in 79 liberation according to 187 

lokasamgraha in 179 its mam teachings 
168 173 meaning of devotion in 177 
message of 194 metaphysics of 166 169 
multiplicity of individual souls accepted 
by 186 multiplicity of the Jivas accept 
ed by 167 nature of a sthitaprajm 
described m 184 mskama ftaima as 
taught m 174 177 1/8 opposition be 
tween Prakrti and Puiusa lesolved m 
166 on the ougin of the caste 75 its 
peculiarity 188 perfection through re 
signation to God taught in 164 165 
personal God is given moie prominence 
than the impersonal in 188 poitnyal 
of the supreme Deity in 169 170 
Purusottama aspect m 168 Ramanuja s 
bhasya on 198 201 real nature of 

moksa according to 171 172 renuncia 
tion essence of 158 159 repression of 
senses discouraged by 176 sacrificial 
conception of work propounded m 173 
social synthesis in 192 spnitual syn 
thesis emphasized by 203 two stages of 
spiritual growth recognized by 178 
synthesis of the four yogas in 190 92 its 
synthetic nature 177 synthetic outlook 
is the spirit of 190 synthetic philosophic 
compromise m 153 157 its teachings 
predominantly theistic 188 the thud 
principle of Puru$ottama enunciated by 
186 three categories of existence m 
198 three yogas in 174 76 two distinct 
types of spiritual aspirants mentioned 
in 173 ultimate samanvaya taught m 
147 149 a unique document 94 various 
prevalent ideals harmonized by 181 
views on the origin and nature of 160 
162 

Citn bha$ya Safikarac5rya s introduction to 
206 

Cita literature later 205 and imitations of 
the Bhagavad Glia 204 19 probable 
origin of 205 6 

Ctta mahatmya merits of the Bhagavad 
Gtta eulogized m 205 

Citftrahasya life of activism grounded upon 
knowledge and adoration of the Lord 
vindicated in 149 

Citas in the Bhagavata Parana 212 13 
composition of imitating the Bhagavad 
Gita 212 four independent 204 in 


Gitas — Continued 

the Puranas 211 12 sixteen in the 
Mahabharata 204 207 thirty six 205 
three different sources of 204 twenty 
in the Puranas 204 
Git i Ramayana (see Durgabar) 100 
Gobhila 571 on the outcastes 569 
Gobhila Grhya Sutra 3 5 6 allied arts of 
acting and dancing m 8 
Gokul Nath his Hindi translation of the 
Mahabharata 112 
Go maha 82 

Gondophernes Ins conversion to Saivism 621 
Gopala Kisna (see Krsna) 85 
Gopinatlia Dasa his Tika Mahabharata m 
Onya 114 

Gotra 324 division of Aryans into 323 a 
the exogamous unit among Brahmanas 
544 m i elation to one s social group 
ing 326 specific name for a clan 326 
Govindaiaja 24 his commentary on Manu 
367 his Manu V) tti 367 his two digests 
367 

Govmd Singh (Guru) piohibited smoking 
of tobacco by the Sikhs 638 
Gowndapur inscription on the Magas 614 
Graha devatas 238 
Grama devatas 238 
Gramam 466 

Greeks 615 619 Indiamzation of through 
religion 617 influence of upon Indian 
astronomy 618 

Gihadevata installation of Jaia as 87 
Grhasthais) five daily sacnfices of 203 fom 
kinds of 307 imperative dimes of 560 
main stay of the whole social stiucturc 
560 

Grhy«. Sutras 301 begin samshaias with 
vtvaha 408 ceremonies as applicable to 
the domestic life are tieated in 301 
composition of individual names van 
ous suggestions given in 399 on cuda 
kaiana 401 eighteen bodily sacraments 
mentioned in 301 forty obligatory 
saihskaras described in 301 on saiU 
shaias 391 

Oiote on Gieek concept of law 415 
Guilds development of during the post 
Gupta period 675 mediaeval Euiopean 
compared with the Indian 671 and 
other corporate bodies 670 77 status nnd 
functions of 671 two types of 675 two 
types of industrial and piofessional 670 
674 is a type of organization in ancient 
India 6 j9 

Gujaiati akhvinas in Blialana called the 
fathci of 112 complete version of the 
Rama\ana in 101 Mahftbhaiata in 112 
Gumplowicz his theory of Naturpro ess 509 
Gnnas 161 184 185 how the \ogin inns 
cends 161 three 84 90 
Gunabhadra his Vttara PuiGna 110 
Guptas (Impeual) administrative system of 
475 extinction of republics duung the 
peiiod of 483 great improvement of the 
guild organization during the lule of 
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Guptas (Impenal ) — Continued 

673 as great patrons of learning 476 
period of educational institutions in 

651 period of the Golden Age of ancient 
Indian history 475 period of marked by 
a great exaltation of monarchy 475 

Gupta emperors development of the maha 
viharas into universities under the pat 
ronage of 589 their com types 475 
Gupta empire Fa Hien s account of 476 
Gupta period earliest specimens of the m 
fluence of the epics on Indian ait and 
sculpture date from 115 monasteries of 

652 

Guru daksma students giving of proper fees 
to the preceptor 407 

Gurudvaras holy shrine of Sikhism 593 

Haladhara Dasa his Onya veision of the 
A dhyatma Ramayana 1 05 
Halayudna his Brahmana sarvasva 369 
Halebid Hoy&legvara temple at basement 
depicts scenes from the Ramayana 116 
Hamsa 83 

Hamsa Gita the dictum So ham expounded 
m 212 ideal taught in 210 11 
Hammurabi s Code based upon divine mspi 
ration 416 

Hanumat SI 98 chief ally of Rama 19 
exploits of lepresented ra the Panataran 
bas reliefs 129 Rama s high regard for 
41 his unshaken devotion to Rama 42 
Hanuman nataka Rama story in fourteen 
acts dealt with in 98 
Hara (see Siva) 36 

Haradatta Sun his Raghava Natsadhtya 97 
Hart Gita 92 

Han Hara origin of the notion 84 
Harihar Ratha his Ravana vadha m Oriya 
105 

Hanhara Vipra his Babrubahanar Yuddha 
111 

Hannathop3dhy3ya his Smrti sara 371 
Hanfcandra historical basis of the legends 
about 231 his story m the Markai%4eya 
Bui ana 257 

Han§ena his Katha koia 100 
HSrita 5 date of 305 on penance as means 
of removing sms 382 on res judicata 
444 on rules of procedure 445, two 
groups of sathskUras defined by 566 
Hanta Dharma SfUra 304 contents and 
nature of 304 

Hdnta Gita yules of conduct for the sannya 
sms contained in 210 
mfita SarhhtM 278 

Hdrlta Smftt on two classes of women stu 
dents 654 

Hanvathia 87 81 Jaina version of the 

Mahabhdrata termed as 109 its origin 
and character 55 reading of as a penance 
385 reference to Gopala Kysna in 85 
three sub parvans of 54 
Harwarhtopawan 54 


Haisacanta (see Bana) on ancient forest 
universities 494 description of the 
forest hermitages in 652 on trying of 
the tuft of hair by the widows 598 
Harsavardhana (King) Ins grand assembly 
572 lus system of administration 476 
his toleration of Buddhism 490 
Hastimalla his Vikranta Kaurava 108 
Ha$ha yoga Kapila Gita deals mainly with 
215 

Hathigumpha Inscription on Prince Khara 
vela 569 

Havell his views on the influence of the 
epics on Indian life and culture 115 
Hegel his conception of law 418 
Heliodoros his conveision to the Bhagavala 
faith 617 

Hellenistic culture mteiminghng of with 
the Indian in Gandhara art 618 
Hemacandra his woiks dealing with the 
Rama stoiy 100 

Hemadn 378 lus Caturvarga emtamam 377 
Hema 4rnga giri (Ba Puon) Rama bas reliefs 
in the temple of 119 

Hertel lus views on the origin of the epics 

Hidimbavadha tianslated into Javanese 71 
Hikayat Sen Ram in Malay based on Java 
nese texts of the Ramayana 122 
Hill S C on caste system 351 
Himalayas Rama s banishment to 17 
Himavat 213 

Hindi abridged version of the Mahabharata 
in 112 works dealing with the Rama 
story in 102 

Hindi literature beginning of Rama poetry 
in 102 

Hmdu(s) account of foreign travellers on 
the institution of monogamy among 
629 ancient importance of the Puranas 
as the history of religion and culture 
of 270* antycfti as the last sacrament in 
the life of 411 concept of political 
yajfias of 526 custom of sati prevailed 
among a large section of 632 death 
and disposal of the dead by fifteen 
sacraments connected with 412 13 dis 
posal of the dead by cremation treated 
as a sacrifice by 412 economic ideas of 
655 69 followed Manu s injunction on 
the age of a bride 630 influence of the 
epics and the PurSnas on the life of 
269 monastic institutions of 592 non 
Indian origin of the word 314 political 
philosophy of conception of gradation 
of rulers m 526 polygamy among 629 
their attitude to life as an intricate art 
413 their deep sense of tolerance and 
accommodation result of truths taught 
m the Puranas 269 theory of sovereignty 
of 525 whole life of looked upon as a 
continuous sacrifice 412 
Hindu community vama organization 
served as the steel frame for the preser 
\ation of 351 
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Hindu culture Vedas as the repositories of 
301 

Hindu India caste system m two useful 
clues to the origin of 323 caste system 
m a unique and puzzling institution 
323 

Hinduism 314 classical does not encourage 
premature retirement 408 cross currents 
of diverse cultuies their impact on 612 
development of hkha as a universal sym 
bol or 402 distinctive fealuies of 239 
Gods forming the trmitv of 235 popu 
lar mythology of 238 39 proaeation 
looked upon m a socio ethical context 
m 396 strength and weakness of 239 
transformation of classical Sanskrit as 
the sacred language of 616 true spirit 
of 239 Vedantic Renaissance in 592 

Hindu judicial system 434 48 no civil action 
could be started without a complaint m 
442 contribution of synchronizing the 
highest pnnciples with the fairest proce 
dure 434 curicnt of unbioken since 
the Vedic times 442 descnption of wit 
ness m 445 developed four kinds of 
legal restiamts 443 different types of 
courts known to 438 its discoveiy of the 
real sanction behind the law 442 doc 
trine of equality of law for all in 446 
evolution of 434 existence of elaboiate 
rules regarding the question of the 
right to begin a tnal m 444 existence 
of a regular hieiarthy of couits and 
appeals with well defined jurisdictions 
in 440 fifth stage of covers the period 
of Mohammedan rule 441 its fourth 
stage of development in the Buddhistic 
period 440 fourth stage of growth of a 
kind of Hindu equity under Buddhistic 
influence in 441 functioning of the courts 
in the name of the king in 437 gieatest 
contribution of development of the 
mimamsa system or rules of intei pi eta 
tion 442 great contributions of the 
Mohammedan rulers to the development 
of 441 importance of separation of the 
judiciary from the executive first icahzed 
by 435 inflicting the right punishment 
rules developed m 447 judgement 
embodied the decision of the court m 
446 last stage of ends in the British 
period 441 law of evidence m highly 
developed 445 lawyers were appointed 
judges m 435 maintaining of judicial 
records as a part of 437 origin of can 
be traced from prehistoric Vedic times 
434 outstanding feature of independence 
of the judiciary 434 persons engaged in 
public duties were exempted from per 
sonal attendance 445 procedure of law 
m 442 public administering of justice 
as a part of 437 punishment m criteria 
and purpose of 447 48 second stage of, 
stage of the Sutras 439 its six different 
stages 439 third stage of administration 
of justice became elaborate and com 
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plicated m 439 third stage of stage of 
codification 439 three classes of evidence 
m 445 thiee different kinds of pi oofs 
lecogmzed m 438 

Hindu jurispiudence law m above the 
sovereign 435 

Hindu jurists ancient recognized the 1 m 
poitancc of prevailing piactices in 
matters of legal disputes 426 

Hindu law absence of leliable data in fix 
ing the chronology of 418 ancient 
Maine s atticism of 431 its ancient 
pedigree 418 historical background of 
418 20 British policy towards 441 
Buddhism did not inter eie with 440 
compilm 0 a digest of attempted by the 
Buddhistic courts 441 development of 
in the Buddhistic period 441 develop 
ment of contribution of the Brahmana 
pnestly class to 423 development of role 
of custom n 426 development of spreads 
o\er a period of nearly 6000 years 420 
fit st stage of bruti and Smrti as the only 
sources 439 genesis of 427 growth or 
conventional view about the role of 
Sim tis m 426 growth of Equity m 
under Buddhistic influence 441 lustori 
cal background of 423 histoucal back 
giound and theoretic basis of 414 33 
normally considered as Uaditional 442 
piogiess of arrested dm mg the British 
rule 420 progressive nature of 426 
samaras as the pumaiy souice of accoid 
mg to Jijaswal 427 Snutis as the souice 
of 426 sources of 419 425 28 two 

aspects of 415 Vedas as the chief source 
of 419 423 428 Vedic texts as deter 
mining the provisions of 425 

Hindu law books reference to the laws of 
ganas m 438 reference to the laws of 
hula Staley in 488 

Hindu marriage primary function of conti 
nuity of the race 411 regarded as mdis 
soluble 410 role of dhaima m 4-10 as 
a sacrament 410 symbolic acts const! 
tutmg 410 

Hindu monarchy days of judiciary always 
remained separate from the executive in 
434 35 

Hindu mythology concept of avatara a 
fruitful souice of 236 emergence of 
Rudra m as a god of great importance 
229 popular post Upam$adic peiiod of 
233 

Hindu philosophy political conception of 
property in 515 

Hindu religion its sound background 81 

Hindu religious literature place of the GrtS 
m 166 

Hindu republics existence of m ancient 
times 438 

Hindu sacraments central position of vivUha 
in 408 

Hindu scripture the Bhagavad Gits as the 
most popular 180 
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Hindu society discouiaged inter caste mar 
nage 628 fold of admission of foreigners 
into 611 impact of outlandish dynasties 
on 261 influence of the Puranas in all 
the stiatas of 269 

Hindu States freedom of religion m 492 
toleration of other religions m 491 
Hindu temples Prambanan group of 126 
Hindu Triad religious synthesis attempted 
m 235 

Hindu Trinity concept of 84 solution of 
sectarian rivalry sought in 81 
Hindu usages Buddhism did not mteifcr 
with 440 

Hiranyagarbha as the object of meditation 
according to Samkhya 197 realization of 
197 

Hitanyagai bpa sukla as the basis of Puramc 
cosmogonic legends 229 
Hiranyakelt Dharma Sutra its contents 807 
History of Dhatma Bstias (see Kane PV ) 
on the chionology of Hindu law 419 
Iliuen Tsang his account of Nalanda 652 
his account of the system of Indian ad 
ministration 476 on the courses of 
studies 653 his description of the list of 
subjects studied at Nalanda 6a 3 his 
high praise of Harsa 47b on religious 
toleiation under Harsavaidhana 490 
Homa oblations m the fire 294 
Hooka his Ecclesiastical Polity 509 
Hobbes Ins Leviathan 509 
Hopkms 59 his classical descuption of the 
Bhagavad Gita 138 diffeient stages of 
development of the Mahabharata dated 
by 57 progressive elaboration of the 
Bhagavad Cita Ins views on 137 Ins 
views on the worship of Brahma 84 
Holr 9 

Hr day a spana act of indicates a complete 
emotional harmony between the husband 
and the wife 410 

Hsun Tze Ins theorv of human wickedness 
511 

Hubert M his views on the national epic 
of Camp a 120 

Humboldt on the impossibility of the Gila 
being taught duung a battle 138 
Hunas 625 626 how (hey came to be 
absorbed among the Rajputs 625 migra 
tion of and settlement in India 625 
Hutton his views on caste system 353 
Hylobioi their status in society and mode of 
life according to Megasthenes 565 

Idolatry absence of in Vedic religion 230 
Ik§vaku descendants of 32 
Iliad compared with the MaMhharata 71 
Incarnation as a special manifestation of the 
immanence of God 189 
India coming of the Dravidians into 
610 constitution of birth of a new Ins 
torical epoch heralded in 414 cult 
syncretism in under the Scytho Parthians 
and Ku?Snas 624 cultural heritage and 
unity of 536 development of coinage 


India — Continued 

in before foicign contact 663 flexibility 
of ancient lawgivers of 4 9a flexibility 
of pristine laws 495 foxei n invaders 
their ab orpnon in and conlnbution to 
the culture of 611 gotta division m 
date of 324 Hindu asramas in 592 93 
Hindu republics in 4 9 introduction of 
Aramaic language and senpt into 613 
introduction of a feu quunt customs in 
due to the influx of Iiaman population 
613 ideals of alike for men and women 
602 immigration m histone times m 
611 12 influence of Dravidian civihza 
tion on 530 institutional types of 
monasticism m 58 9 monastic msti 
unions m their common chaiactais 
tics 58? monasticism in 582 593 
monasticism in othei leligiotts systems 
in 591 9 9 monasticism plaved a distm 
guished lole in 58 9 peienmal cuituic 
of 609 re marr age of widows in 579 
631 revival of the Bhakti cult in 
different parts of 100 sacredness of mar 
liage tie in 577 saka and Partffian 
rulers of continued the Indo Greek sys 
lem of administration 474 self reahza 
tion has been recognized as the sum 
mum bonum of life in 601 social sys 
tem 50o 6 some aspects of social and 
political evolution in 493 508 South 
trading corpoiations m 677 synchronu 
mg the highest principles with the fairest 
procedure contribution of the Hindu 
judicial system m 434 her Liade with the 
Western world 672 two mam palaeoh 
thic industries of 610 two recognized 
ideals for the women of 602 women of 
standing at a cross load in the modern 
age 607 

India (ancient) always pleached and lived up 
to the ideal of umveisal love apd sei 
vice 601 banking m 663 barter in 
663 chief items of revenue expenditure 
in 669 collection of State revenue m 
kmd m 665 conduct of women m 595 
97 canons of taxation m 667 coinage 
in 663 commercial organization ra 664 
dancing formed an important item of 
recreation of women in, 600" demdasis 
were engaged for temple services in 600 
divine right of kings unknown! xn 665 
education of women m 594 emergency 
revenue as a source of revenue m 668 
fieedom of the market ensured by the 
State m 662 great advance in agricul 
lure in 657 guilds as autonomous 
bodies m 664 ideal wife her dunes in 
596 ideas of law in 495 9/ importance 
of the State treasury recognized tn 664 
income from the State monopolies as a 
souice of revenue m 668 knsido 
(money lending) as a recognized branch 
of economics xn 662 land revenue as the 
mainstay of the State finances m 667 
legal protection for women m 597 
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literary achievements of women in 594 
localization of industry in causes of 
662 marriage m 595 marriageable age 
of a girl in 595 mines were nationalized 
in 662 observance of puidah in not a 
general custom 595 poetesses of 594 
position of women m 576 594 practice 
of using veils by women in 595 recrea 
lions of women m 600 religious law 
and practice m 495 remission of taxa 
tion in grounds for 666 rent and in 
terest m 662 revenue administration m 

666 revenue as the chief factor of State 
income in 665 revenue and expenditure 
m 664 69 revenue from the fortified 
city as a source of revenue m 668 salt 
as a State monopoly m 662 scarcity of 
private capital m 659 selection of bride 
groom m 595 social and economic posi 
tion of labourers in 658 social structure 
in 422 23 some aspects of the position 
of women m 594 600 some aspects of 
social life m 557 581 some basic ideas 
of political thinking in 509 29 special 
taxes as a source of revenue in 668 
State encouragement of communication 
and transport m 661 State encourage 
ment of foreign trade m 661 State 
monopolies m 662 State in relation to 
religion m 485 92 State supervision of 
trade activities in 661 structure of land 
revenue m 667 Sutteeism and austenties 
in 597 99 taxation as the principal 
source of revenue in 666 trade as an 
important form of economic activity in 
660 trade and industry in 66064 treat 
ment of women in 597 Upapui anas as 
a valuable source of information about 
the scientific and literary achievements 
in 276 various sources of taxation in 

667 village communities in 423 women 
rulers and generals in 599 600 

India (mediaeval) child marriage in 627 28 
dowry system in 630 31 eunuchs in 
636 gambling m 634 35 inter caste 
marriage in 628 29 prostitution in 635 
purdah m 631 polygamy in 639 sail 
m 632 33 smoking tobacco and other 
narcotics in 634 social reforms m 636 
39 some experiments in social reform 
fn 627 639 use of intoxicants in 633 34 

Indians ancient four branches of their 
knowledge 655 ancient recognized the 
importance of economic science 655 
ancient their theory of kingship treated 
kings as trustees of the State 422 beliefs 
of the alien peoples imbibe^ by 6J2 
belief underlying the socio religious rnsti 
tutions of 557 their culture influence 
of alien races on 612 Smptis as norms 
of conduct of 313 their social philoso 
phy 323 their wonderful power of assi 
nutating alien races 612 

Indian administration system of Hmen 
Tsang s account 476 


Indian art and sculpture influence of the 
epics on earliest specimens of 115 

Indian civilization Aryan foundeis of did 
not favour sannyasa 583 creation of as 
a result of the fusion of four principal 
language culture groups 610 the ideal 
of renunciation emphasized m 557 

largely a product of her woods and 
forests 641 its rural origin 641 

sannyasa pecuhai to 582 

Indian culture the Bhagavad Gita represents 
a unique stage m the development of 
195 contribution of foreign invaders to 
611 impact of Islam on 581 pervasive 
spirituality of 557 

Indian economics ancient works on empha 
sized the importance of wealth m the 
scheme of life 656 

Indian economists (ancient) their conception 
of the fundamental causes of value 661 
importance of agriculture emphasized by 
658 influence of sacred hteratuie on 659 
law of Diminishing Return known to 
657 paid little attention to the pro 
blem of revenue expenditure 669 
recognized capital as an important factor 
of production 659 recognized four agents 
of production 656 recognized the lmpor 
lance of organization as a factor of 
production 659 recognized hboui as 
a factor of proauction 658 lecognized 
two types ot organization as factors oi 
production 659 some of their concepts 
on labour 659 their thoiough knowledge 
of agricultural pursuits 657 their views 
on interest 662 63 

Indian education (ancient) 640 54 aim of 
644 based upon individual treatment ot 
the pupil 641 external aids for the pur 
suit of knowledge m 643 fiom the end 
of the Vedic period to the beginning of 
the Gupta period 64b 51 Gupta and 
post Gupta period 651 influence of the 
environment on 641 its real creative 
force came from the teacher 641 did 
not recommend knowledge without disci 
pline 570 system of development of 
inventive faculty m 570 system of roots 
may be traced to Vedic literature 640 
system of its salient features 640 system 
of training of the mind as an instru 
ment of knowledge mam aim of 640 
three steps prescribed for the attain 
ment of supreme knowledge m 642 m 
Vedic period 640 45 

Indian epics influence of on the life and 
civilization of the nation 117 

Indian history ancient Golden Age of 475 

Indian lawgivers dharma as the basic idea 
of 496 ethical conception of law ex 
pounded by 497 

Indian literature ancient republics known 
by the term sangha or gana m 480 
four aims of life spoken of in 601 
modern influence of the Mahabharata 
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Indian literature — Co?itmued 

on 111 115 modern influence of the 
Rama) ana on 100 106 
Indnn mythology 223 39 female drum ties 
in 237 38 Ky§na religion in 233 3£ so 
called solar divinities in 227 230 
Indian paintings \anous mediaeval schools 
of 116 

Indian Parliament Anti Untouchabihty Act 
of 552 

Indian people republics not alien to the 
genius of 484 

Indian philosophy law of karma in 167 
metaphysical analysis in 90 theory of 
transmigration in 168 
Indian polity ancient 420 22 ancient pre 
sents the picture of elected kingship by 
popular will 422 

Indian population foreign elements in 610 
26 pre historic mixture of races m 610 
H 

Indian religion the institution of home 
lessness in 583 

Indian republics replacement of by monar 
chies due to historical circumstances 484 
Indian sages on rights and duties 576 
Indian social organization an anthropologi 
cal study 536 56 

Indian social tradition salient features of 
its unbroken continuity 536 
Indian society dominant feature of m the 
mediaeval age 627 foundations of 
558 mediaeval prevalence of child 
marriage m 627 philosophy of life as 
expressed m legal and social forms in 
493 realistic idealism as the basis of 557 
Indian tradition distinction between man 
and man never recognized m 601 
Indian village causes for the present day 
decay of 556 life in 553 as a microcosm 
of social relationships 554 
Indian womanhood ideals of 601 602 

some reflections on the ideals of 601 609 
Indian women all round progress of m the 
Vedic Age 603 bhtiman (greatness and 
fulness) constitutes the very life blood of 
602 in the epics and the Puranas 
605 7 in grammatical literature 604 5 m 
the modern age 607 8 in the Smrtis 
607 two ideals of spirituality and domes 
ticity fashioned the lnes of 603 
Indo Aryan (s) compulsorj education for every 
youth of the three castes of 567 impor 
tance of sacrifice in the life of 571 
their interest m the eternity of existence 
557 patriarchal family organization of 
566 their spirit of seeing unity behind 
variety 180 synthetic outlook of 180 
three classes ajjiong 558 
Indo Aryan society remarriage of widows 
never looked upon with favour m 579 
Indo Greek brigs established autonomous 
cities within their dominion 474 of Indus 
valley borrowed the practices of the con 
temporary Hellenistic monarchs into their 
system of administration 473 organized 


Indo Greek kings— Continued 

their Indian territories under provincial 
governors 474 

Indo Greek rulers influence of upon their 
foreign successors 618 adopted Indian 
features on their coins 616 thirty evi 
dence of coins attests to the rule of 616 
Indra 84 anthropomorphization of 82 his 
association with Maruts 18 em ergence 
of as ram god 225 226 his encounter 
with Vrtra 225 evolution of as the 
national war god of the Vedic Indians 
225 growth of a large number of myths 
about 225 growth of mythology ern 
nected with 226 Vedic mythology domi 
nated by the personality of 224 225 
Indrajit 41 his fight with Rama 47 
Indra maha 82 
Indra mahotsava 85 
Indrasena Mudgalam episode of 574 
Indnyantgraha 288 

Indus valley broke up into a group of in 
dependent kingdoms and republics 470 
Inao Greek kings of 472 
Indus vallev civilization its contact with con 
temporary merme civilizations 610 
extra Indian origin of not proved 610 
Indus valley republics three elements of 
their constitution 482 
Iran Achaemenian rulers of 612 
Iranians 612 615 ancient their close re!a 
tionship with the Vedic Aryans 612 
four castes among 350 
Islam impact of on Indian culture 581 
ISvara conception of in the Gita 188 as 
the object of meditation for attaining 
final realization 197 Ramanuja s concep 
tion of 199 

Itihasa{s) 3 4 72 its growth as a distinct 
branch of Indian literature 559 original 
ly a legend connected with a Vedic hymn 
6 its place among the literary forms 6 
Itihasa samvadas universal morality taught 
by 93 

I tsmg his account of Nalanda 652 his 
account of the type of education impart 
ed in a Buddhist monastery 652 on the 
curriculum of studies 653 his Nan hai 
chi liuei nat fa chuan 589 

J abali his Lokayata dartana 23 
acobi his Das Ramayana 17 progressive 
elaboration of the Bhagavad Gita his 
Mens on 137 his views on the Bhagavad 
Gita 139 his views on the Rama story 
in the Mahahharata 121 his views on 
the Ramayana 18 on the unitary nature 
of the Gita 139 

Jagannathaprahaia (see Sura Mi&a) compos- 
ed under the patronage of JagannStha 
a Kamboja scion 615 

Jagannatha Tarkapaiicanana his VtvSda 
bhangamava 379 

Jahangir on the fidelity of Hindu women 
639 prohibited gambl ng 635 prohibited 
the practice of making eunuchs 636 
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his prohibition of the use of narcotics 
634 

Jaimini his definition of dharma 497 518 
proved to be more analyucal than Austin 
in discovering the real sanction behind 
the law 442 

Jaimini Bhaiata Tclugu version of 115 
wanderings of the sacrificial horse of 
Yudhisthira described m 113 

Jaimini Sutras as the oldest work on the 
Sutras 442 

Jam(s) incorporated the Krsna cult into their 
religion 110 popular epic stories and 
episodes adopted by 99 

Jama literature influence of the Mahabharata 
on 109 110 influence of the Ramayana 
on 99 100 

Jaina Ramayana 100 mam characteristics 
of 99 

Jama texts large number of heretical doc 
trines mentioned m 248 

Jam ism monasticism in 591 

Janaka 44 90 94 179 209 eight leadin 
exponents of philosophy invited at the 
conference of 645 

Janakipannaya (see Ramabhadra Diksita) 99 

i anamejaya 92 snake sacrifice of 60 
ara worshipping a painted image of 88 
arasandha 84 

asadhipura his Serai Rama 121 
atakarman items of a ceremony performed 
before the severing of the naval string 
398 

Jatakas description of sab ha in 434 on the 
division of the Brahmanas into two 
classes priests and politicians 435 earl) 
state of Indian society represented by 
563 eighteen unspecified sents mention 
ed m 670 Krsna legend m 109 on the 
new type of educational institutions 649 
realistic pictures of tyrannical kings in 
470 on the social and economic position 
of labourers in ancient India 658 story 
of RsyaSrnga m 99 on the three charac 
tenstics of the crafts 671 on the types 
of education 650 on value of foreign 
travel as a part of education 649 
Java colonization of the island tradition 
about 125 growth of the Rama tradi 
ion in 122 125 Prambanan group of 
Hindu temples in 126 Rama tradition 
in 125 

Javanese texts first group of gives the ortho 
dox Indian version of the Ramayana 
121 22 second group of represented by 
the Malay version of the Ramayana 122 
Jaya 51 55 60 
Jayaddisa Jataka 99 
Jayadeva his Prasanna Raghava 98 
Jayakhya Samhita on various grades of Pafi 
caratra Vaisnavas 248 

Jayaswal on the relation between Artha 
Sastra and Dharma Sastra 429 on the 
Vedic theory of the origin of kingship 


Jayaswal — Continued 

420 his views on the samayas as the 
primary source of Hindu law 427 

J ews persecution of in Egypt 507 
imfitavahana his Dayabhaga 368 419 his 
Dharma ratna 368 
Jinasena his Hanvamsa Puiana 110 
Jiva 90 individual soul 143 means of attain 
mg eternal state for 210 mutiplicity of 
accepted by the Gita 167 

j iva Gosvamm 269 
lvaka episode of 650 
Jlvanmukta 171 
Jivan mukti 332 

Jogyakarta Archaeological Society of 126 
Jolly Julius his views on the works on 
dharma 338 

Jnana 94 228 conception of in the Gila 
175 

Jnana sannyasins 29o 
Jnana yoga 148 175 
Jnanendnyas five 91 
Jnamn 171 

Judgement 446 contents of accoiding to 
Hindu judicial system 446 
Judicial procedure 442 44 
Judiciary independence of 434 36 mdepen 
dence of outstanding feature of Hindu 
judicial system 434 system of and juch 
cial administration 437 39 
Jurisprudence three systems of 427 
Jury composition and function of in the 
Hindu judicial system 436 

Kabir 581 593 deprecated the practice of 
sati 637 discouraged purdah 631 look 
ed upon gambling as a sin 635 
Kaccit adhyayas on the duties ot kings 503 
Kac it sarga 30 

Kadpluses Kujula as the founder of the 
Kusana dynasty in India 623 Wema 
son of Kujula as an a\ owed Sana 623 
Kailasa heaven of Siva 83 
Kailasa temple relief panels of Ramos ana 
episodes m 116 

Kakawm Javanese version of the Ramayana 
121 

Kala 91 

Kala viveha analysis of the auspicious mo 
ments for the performance of sacred 
ceremonies m 368 
Kalhana his Rajatarangim 285 
Kali 238 description of 87 
Kalidasa on King Dili pa 506 Ravana 
vadha attributed to 97 profoundly m 
fluenced by the Ramayana 96 
Kaltka Purana an authoritative Work on 
Sakti worship 286 importance of as a 
sour r of social religious and political 
history of Kamarupa 281 
Kali varjya vtdht 579 
Kahyuga duration of 237 
Kalpa 4 duration of 237 
Kalpa Sutras 5 301 purpose of 442 three 
sections of 301 

Kalpa vfksa (tree of life) 83 
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Kama t 

Kama is arrows 82 
Kamalakara his Ntmayasmdhu 375 
Kamandaka 514 520 on the doctrine of 
mandala 521 on the eight categories of 
revenue 666 on human covetousne s 
511 12 indebted to Kautilya for his sub 
jects 462 his Nittsara 461 his Nittsara 
on the operation of matsya nyaya 510 
on principles of international dealings 
523 his recognition of Visnugupta as 
his master 461 

Kamandakiya nittsara 461 62 based mainly 
on Kautilya s Arthaiastra 461 on diplo 
matic tactics 522 

Kamban his Tamil Ramayana 105 125 
Kambojas (Kambohs Kambohs) as accepting 
the Indian culture and creed 615 
immigration of and settlement in diffe 
rent parts of India 615 
Xambuja princes of trace their descent from 
the solar dynasty 119 
Kamsa 85 

Kamsanarayana (Ganesa) 101 
Kamsavadha (see Mahabhasya) 9 
Kamya 251 

Kanaka Dasa his Nala canta 113 
Kancana Pandita his Dhananjaya vtjaya 108 
Kaficipuram religious toleration as practised 
at 492 

Kane P V 305 338 his History of Dharma 
iastra 419 his reconstruction of Katya 
yana Smrti 310 on the several transi 
tions of meaning of dharma 424 on the 
various aspects of rta 424 on Vasistha 
Dharma Sutra as an adaptation of Manu 
305 his views on Artha gastra as form 
ing a branch of Dharma Sastra 430 
Kantska 95 holding of a general Buddhist 
Council by 490 the inscription of 624 
as a patron of Buddhism 624 his pat 
ronage of Buddhist philosophers and 
writers 624 

Kannada Brahmamcal versions of the Rama 
yana m 103 dramatic works based on 
the A lahabhUrata in 113 Jama versions 
of the Ramayana in 103 Mahabharata m 
113 modem works based on the Rama 
yana in 103 

Kant his conception of law as based upon 
free will 418 

Kantaka iodhana as one of the duties of 
the king 350 topics dealt with in 456 
Kanva 5 96 

Kanya dana as the approved form of marriage 
among Brahmanas in the South 630 
formal handing over of the bride to the 
bridegroom 410 

Kapatapata (see Bhima Dhivara) 114 
Kapila his Gita 212 propounded the 
Samkhya 88 90 

Kapila Gita deals mamly with Hatha yoga 
215 introduced the conception of ISvara 
into the Samkhya system 212 
Kapila Samkhya and Bhaeavad Gita 185 87 
Kapilavastu sakyas of 48 1 


Karle magnificent Buddhist caitya at 617 
Karma 94 as the basis of caste 75 Bhaga 
vad Gita on the unique teachings about 
158 cord of its three threads 296 doc 
tune of 93 as an ethical force 296 not 
fatalism 311 Hindu belief m 310 in 
Indian philosophy 167 law of 77 

Ramanuja s conception of 199 in relanon 
to the Jiva 167 stages of 196 of the 
Superman 196 the term scope and 
meaning of 390 theory of 296 theory 
of its role in Puramc ethics 296 types 
of 93 its value as a method of spiritual 
expression 196 varieties of 27 
Karma kanda aim of according to the 
Mimamsakas 390 sacraments form an 
important section of 390 
Karma mimamsa 211 
Karma sannyasins 295 

Karma vipdlia 384 85 essentially based on 
the theory of transmigration of souls 
384 theory of as a fundamental article 
of faith established by the Dharma 
Sastra literature 384 

Raima yoga 147 148 185 life of emphasiz 
ed by the Bhagavad Gita 152 Manu s 
emphasis on the doctrine of 361 people 
hold two different views of 161 Sankara 
cSryas reflections on 195 as the secret 
of work 161 Swami Vivekananda s 
emphasis on 158 as taught by Manu 360 
Karmendnyas five 91 
Kamaparya his Nemmatha Fuiana 113 
Karnavedha assumed religious importance 
as a sacrament and became compulsory 
402 Sufruta s views on the efficacy of 
402 

Karsna Veda 72 

Karttikeya description of and his association 
with other gods 87 

Kashmiri composition of the Ramayana m 
103 

Kaiika 5 

Kasinatha Tarkalankara his Prayaiatta 
vyavastha samgraha 381 
Ka&rama Dasa composed the most popular 
Mahabhtrata in Bengali 111 
KaSyapa 5 

Kathakall literature genre of 113 of Kerala 
based on the episodes from the epics and 
the Puranas 103 

Kathakoia (see Hansena) Jama version of 
Nala s story in HO Rama story m 100 
Katha Ramayana (see Raghunatha) 101 
Katha Upamsad chanot allegory m 210 
yoga as defined in 9 

Katyayana on four different forms of defence 
444 on the scnpt of the Yavanas 615 
Katyayana Smfti on vyavahdra 309 
Kaumdrabhrtya an expert m children a 
diseases 12 

Kautitiya Arthaiastra on dharma as vyava 
hara 308 

Kautilya advocates treacherous fight 459 his 
Arthaiastra 7 419 428 452-61, 
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Kautilya — Con tinned 

ArthaSastra confirms Mann 338 on 
Artha fostra functioning independently of 
Dharma £astra 431 Ins attitude to wauls 
corpoiate bodies 6/1 on battle of min 
gue 460 on Brah mams as the chief 
suppoit of the throne 486 on the bureau 
ciatic oi am/alion of the Mauivas 471 
on canons of taxition 6f7 on the ten 
tral admimstiative maclunei) of the 
Maui) as 471 on cciiam recipes for the 
destiucuon of king s enemies 461 com 
pared with Mann 308 constant e\anu 
nation of the cliai ictcis of the depart 
mental heads advised by Lm on cons 
auction of forts and foitifkd tow ns 4o4 
on the dangers to the seven constituent 
elements of the State 458 on defence 
and other items of revenue expenditure 
660 his definition of Aitha sastia as the 
art of government 451 Ins definition of 
Artha <asira as the science of acquiring 
and ruling the earth 461 on the duties 
and functions of king 502 eighteen 
vyavahaia padas mentioned b\ 308 cn 
joins the ruler to keep a vigilant eye on 
the princes 454 on the enlistment of 
six kinds of infantry 458 existence of 
a school of Artha saslra anterior to 429 
on four legs of lawsuits 431 his ideal of 
imperial nationalism 525 on ihe impor 
tance of guilds 660 on the importance 
of sangha 459 initiation of women into 
ascetic order prohibited by 565 on the 
institution of ministership 453 king 
should decide disputed points of dharma 
according to 426 on kingship 499 on 
the law of crimes 456 on law of divorce 
456 on law as rapiam ajnd 617 his 
legal system 456 on the limitation of 
the kings authority 470 on the local 
government of the Mauryas 472 on 
Machiavellian contrivances 460 on 
mandala 521 on matsyanyaya 510 his 
penal code special treatment of Brah 
manas in 457 his points of difference 
with Manu 430 on the policy of concilia 
tion and bribes 672 prescribes measures 
against corruption 455 principles of on 
international dealings 523 on the pro 
blem of war and peace 158 on punish 
ment 504 on qualifications of ministers 
505 remarriage of widows allowed by 
579 on revenue administration 666 on 
the role of ministers m the State 504 
on roval edicts as one of the souiccs of 
law 4$7 on rules of guilds or unions of 
workmen 456 on rules of marriage 456 
on rural economics 657 on the sources 
of revenue 665 his statecraft based on 
an efficient system of espionage 453 on 
State control over trade and industry 660 
on State monopoly of industries 662 on 
three kinds of power 458 on the three 
tiers of Maoirya officials 472 topics dis 
cussed by in the AnhaSastrg 452 on 


Kautilya — Continued 

three tvpes of aggiesscns 460 on treat 
ment ol seditious and hostile subjects 
459 on two factors of price fixing b61 
various schools and individual authors on 
polity cued by 13 on the \aiious sources 
of taxation 4o9 his views on astiology 
4^9 his views on the prcscivation of 
hucditaiy kin 0 hip 45/ on vijigisu con 
solid itmg his position 460 on mjigisu s 
modus o pci anai 460 on women spies 
j65 

Kaucandia his Angada laibar 101 
Kavmdra Paiamesvara earliest Bengali 
Mahabluuata wntten b) 111 
Kaviraja his Raghava Pandavi\a 97 
Kailas htci ornate toiy of the Ramayana 
in 96 

Keith his JHUstoiy of Sanskrit Liteuiture 3n 
on Manu Smrti 361 363 
Kerala Kathakali literature of 103 
Ac ant a a. acr ament connected with the first 
shaun^ of the students beard 407 
Kcsava Das his Rama candnka 102 
Khaiavela (Puncc) 473 569 his support ol 
Jainism 490 

Kharosrhi script introduction of an out 
come of India s mtci course With Iian 
613 

Ktcaka vadham (sec Liayimman JThampi) 

Kmg(s) dvinc n lit of unknown in ancient 
India 421 his duties and functions 501 
as the enforcer of light u ige 4% as 
the maintainer of dhtnma 501 as i rcil 
factor m political life 506 
Kingship ideas of populai contiol ovci 499 
mainly hereditary 506 sometimes dec 
tive 506 

Kosa as a constituent element of the State 
664 

Kosadhyaksa head of the trcasuiy depart 
ment 665 

Rrcchra different types of 387 
KmhnamuiU Shastri Mahamaliopadhyaja 
his metrical translation of the Rdmayana 
m Telugu 106 

Knya yoga saia on dasya bhakh to Krsna 
279 as a distinct and independent work 
°f Bengal 279 Kriya yoga as emphasized 

Kisasva his Na\a 5 uhas 8 
Kisna (Sil) 37 69 82 85 93 196 acts at 
the behest of Brahma 84 advises 
Arjuna to perform work as sacrifice 183 
appears in the Mahabhaiata m thiee 
diffeient aspects 85 his association with 
Radha legends 234 and the Buddha 
162 contradictory philosophical and rch 
gious views reconciliation attempted by 
160 his efforts for building up an mte 
gral society 192 as an emblem of the 
Divine 201 exhortations of 54 on 
functional division of the Aryan society 
193 a great harmonizer of ideals and 
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Kisna (SiT ) — Continued 

institutiois 180 harmony of faiths 
preached by 103 harmony of religious 
ideals preached by 192 identified with 
Narayana 72 identified with Visnu /7 
legend of in the Jatakas 109 a middle 
path on the question of work prescnbed 
by 183 184 origin of his supicme per 
sonality 8^ personality of 160 icgarde l 
as an avatar a of Visnu 81 235 social 
liberalism within the Aiyan society intio 
duccd by 193 takes bath whcncvei 
dhenma is in decline 84 necs associated 
with S3 vn at form shown by 84 I isnu 
Pur ana on the adventuies of 9 57 wor 
ship of mountain advocated by 8j 
Ki sna cult mcoipoiation of by the J uns 
into their religion 110 
Kisnadasa Misra his Magavyakti 614 
Krsna legend Jaina version of 110 
Krsnananda his Sahi dayananda 107 
Kisnaraja vanivilasa a modem Kannada 
prose veision of the Mahabhaiata 113 
Krsna reli 0 ion assimilation of with Vaisin 
vism 235 in Indian mythology 233 34 
pastoial aspect of °34 sponsors of 234 
teachings of the Bhagavad Oita became 
the epitome of 2*14 

Krsnite intei pi etation of the Mahabhaiata 
57 

krlayuga duiaUon of 237 
A t\a kalpataru {see Bhafta Lai midluia) 374 
a the mam source of inspiiation foi 
subsequent Dharma saslia literature 374 
kit) a Pavana 98 

kutivasa first popular Bengali adaptation 
of the Ramayuia. made by 101 intro 
duccd new episodes into the original 
llamayana 101 
ksama 288 

A won 168 Sankaia s conception of 198 
Audi a functional lde of 324 
ksatnya 317 duties of 317 ideal chaiactci 
i tics of 558 qualities of 75 292 role 
of m the Mahabhaiata 75 some took 
to metaphysical lm estimations 558 three 
si igcs oi chinccl for 562 
K emcndia his Mahabhaiata manjai T 106 
his Rama) ana manjari 96 
kuhajua Sankaras commentary on the con 
cep lion of 163 

Kubcia (Mambbadia \aisvanara) as the god 
of wealth 82 

Aula 440 punt) of 348 States laws of 
lefcrence in the Hindu law books 438 
KulaSckhara varrnan lus two Mahabhaiata 
plays 108 

KullQka Bha£ta lus commentary on Mmu 
366 

kumaradasa lus JUnaki Imana 96 
Kumara Vyasa (see Naranappa) 113 
Kumbhakarna austerities for divine favour 
undergone by 40 

Rumania Bhatta closing of the early period 
of Dharma festia literature with 364 
Jus Tantra vaittika 425 


Aun da mala (see \nanaga) 98 
Kuntaka lost Rama dramas mentioned by 
98 1 

kuima Parana its eaily Visnuite character 
260 list of eighteen Upapmanas given 
in 271 passing of through two mam 
stages 260 PaSupatas appropriated and 
attempted recasting of 260 originally a 
Pancaralra work with a smack of Sakta 
element °59 its two parts called purva 
and uttaia 259 

kui uk setra allegoncal meaning of the battle 
of 69 

kusana 623 625 a eential Asian nomadic 
tube migrated and settled in India 6 9 3 
their com legends suggest divinity of 
the king 474 then contribution to the 
theory of the divine nature of kings 625 
their exalted conception of monarchy 
474 Indianization of 623 
kusida money lending as a recognized 
branch of economics 662 
Kuii lavas their role m popularizing the 
epics 15 16 

Kutaslohas riddles composed by Vyasa to 
puzzle GaneSa 60 

Lachmi Dhar solar myth m the Mafia 
bhaiata suggested by 65 
Lafons Aijuna as a favourite hero in 132 
four groups of 131 short dramas in 
Javanese 131 

Laksmakavi lus Laksmakavi Bfunata a 
Kannada version of the Mahabhaiata 
113 

Laksmakavi Bhduita (see Laksmakavi) 113 
Laksmana banishment of 49 
Laksmisa his Jaimim Jiluiiata 113 
Lalitopakhyana 255 
Lanka burning of 22 

Iankakanda divei ences in the Javanese and 
Malay accounts of 124 
Lassen critical study of the Mahabharata 
introduced by 57 Ins views on the 
Ramayana 17 28 

Law conception of eaihest notions con 
ncctcd with 415 as dharma 435 ethical 
concept of according to the Hindus 516 
ethical conception of emphasized by 
Indian law ivers 497 evolution of m 
ancient societies 431 evolution of the 
concept of 423 2 o Hindu conception of 
as binding on the soveieign 435 

Homeric conception of 415 the idea of 
494 influence of the Church oh 416 17 
majesty of 414 15 role of in a demo 
ciatic welfare State 414 subsequent 
theories of 418 two theories of 516 
law (ancient) European theory of 516 jts 
features 415 18 makes no distinction 
between religion and positive law 416 
its next stage of development king s 
authority to pronounce judgements passes 
on to the aristocracies 415 above the 
sovereign m Hindu jurisprudence 435 
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Law of evidence 445 46 
L4vi his views on the origin of the epics 14 
Leviathan on the state of nature 509 
Levirate as practised among the primitive 
tribes 539 

LiB as the sport of the Lord 358 
Licchavis their sangha most important m 
the pre Maurya period 480 their unitary 
republican constitution 480 
Life meaning and purpose of 579 stages of 

Lilavati Munshi her Rekha canta 112 
Linga worship of 88 89 
Ltnga Pur ana an apocryphal work belong 
ing to the Linga worsmppers 260 
Loka 4 

Lokamanya Tilak his Gita rahasya 149 
Loka samgraha 155 233 conception of m 
the Gita 178 179 emphasis laid on by 
the Bhagavad Gita 152 
Lokayatas 89 

Lomahar§ana ($uta) disciple of Vyasa to 
whom the Puranic literature was taught 
first 244 as the narrator of most of the 
extant Puranas 242 
LopSmudra 83 sorrows of 574 
Louis de la Vall4e Poussin his views on the 
Bhagavad Gita 153 

Low Sidney his views on the institution of 
caste 351 

Ludwig his views on the Mahabharata 57 

Macdonell his views on the Ramayana 14 
Machiavelh his Prince 522 
Madalasa 606 as an ideal woman character 
m the Pur§nas 576 

Madana parijata (see ViSvcsvara Bhatta) 374 
Madanaratna pradipa (see Madanasunha) 375 
Madanasimha his Madanaratna pradipa 375 
Madhavacarya 579 Jus commentary on 
Paurfara Samluta 377 lus commentaiy 
on Parafaia Smtti 309 as the greatest 
scholar of mediaeval so ithern India 377 
Madhava Dev a his Rajasuya yapia 111 his 
Ramayana Adikanda 101 
Madhava Kandali his Assamese translation 
of the Ramayana 100 

MadhusOdana Sarasvati 166 as a classical 
commentator on the Gita 195 his com 
mentary on the Bhagavad Gita 201 lus 
mystic vision 201 his theory of Advaita 
siddht 201 

Madhvacarya denunciation of m the Saurxt 
Purana 283 his Mahabhaiata tatparya 
ntmaya 68 

Maga(s) also known as gtaha vipras 614 
contribution of to Indian astronomy 
and astrology 614 contribution of to 
Indian poetry 614 spread over parts of 
India 614 

Magdvyakti (see Krsnadasa Mifra) 614 
Magha his Situpata vadha 106 
Magi a section of Iranian priestly class 613 
entered India m the wake of Scytho 
Parthians 613 


Magi pi tests intioduced a particular foini of 
sun worship 614 

Maka Bhagavata advocates Saktism with a 
Saiva tendency 281 

Mahabharata 31 95 99 320 abridged ver 
sion of m Hindi 112 an authoritative 
book for the attainment of trwarga 71 
authority of the Agamas accepted in 89 
on bad charact rs 504 the Bhagavad Gita 
is acclaimed as the quintessence of 136 
Bh3rgava material in 61 Brahmamc re 
daction of 235 Brahmamc version of 
closely followed by the Digambaras 110 
Brahmamzation of 93 Brahmamzing the 
non Aryan lore attempted in 88 brilliant 
galaxy of noble women presented in 575 
celebrated brahmavadtnts of 606 central 
theme of 61 character of 55 56 65 66 
its character as a Dharma sastra 67 
characteristics of several f&stras combined 
in 67 chronological stratification of 135 
136 as the common property of all 62 
complete Gujarati version of 112 con 
densed version of in Malayalam 113 
conflicting theories about the growth and 
nature of 56 on coronation oath 421 
us culture some aspects of 71 79 date 
of its composition 53 deeper meaning 
of 70 on dependence of women 577 
different systems of philosophy described 
in 80 different theories about cosmology 
in 89 divergent views about the origin 
and character of 65 diverse philosophi 
cal systems brought together in 94 its 
division mto parvans 55 doctrine of 
karma as enunciated m 93 does not put 
any caste bar to the realization of the 
supreme ideal 563 dramatic works based 
on in Kannada 113 on the duties and 
functions of king 502 on the duties to 
be performed by Yavanas and other 
foreigners 611 earliest Bengali version 
of 111 enditeeri paivans of 54 election 
of kings mentioned m 500 elective 
monarchies not unknown in 74 its cn 
cyclopaedic natu e 6b 80 117 epic par 
excellence 55 episode of Brahma in 84 
episodes incorporated into 15 ethical 
instructions preached m 67 five great 
sacrifices mentioned in 561 foui human 
values mentioned in 55 foui puru 
sarthas described m 93 on the four 
)tigas 287 Gitas mentioned in 204 
207 on the golden age 51 9 its gradual 
development 51 Gujirati \eision of 
112 highest religious philosophy of India 
expounded in 71 Hindu attitude to 
wards problems of higher thought and 
wisdom represented m 93 histoncal 
kernel of 57 us histoiy and character 
51 70 story of Arum attaining the know 
ledge of Brahman by sen ice to the guru 
in 567 impoitance of consul! ing public 
opinion emphasized in 35 Us inaxspnt 
able character as a lav)a 67 an in 
exhau tible source of inspiration 100 
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Mahabharata — Continued 

influence of m Buddhist literature 109 
influence of on classical Sanskrit works 
106 109 influence of m Jama literature 
109 110 influence of on modem litera 
ure 111 115 its inner meanings 68 
introduction of various arts mentioned 
in 11 inversion theory of 57 58 Jama 
version of 109 Jama veision ot m 
Kannada 113 on the judicial procedure 
ot the kulas 438 Kannada versions ot 
113 Kauravas as the original heroes of 
57 the king and his subjects m 74 75 
Krsna and Siva elements in 81 Kumbha 
konam Edition of 89 lakons based on 
131 liberal doctune as taught by 94 
main story of le«Jt with in the Pali 
text 109 manuscript tradition of 63 
Marathi adaptation of 114 on matsya 
nyaya 509 metaphysical mierpietation 
of 69 metres employed in the compost 
tion of 55 mode of Unga worship as 
given in 87 modern woiks in Malaya 
lam based on 113 modern works in 
Marathi based on 114 modern works 
in Onya based on the episodes of 114 
modern works in Telugu based on 115 
moral objective of 55 a new Veda foi 
all 68 numerous differences between 
the northern and southern recensions of 
63 its origin and antiquity 72 73 on 
the origin of kingship 498 original plan 
of 58 m Onya first written m the 
fourteenth century 114 paramountcy of 
moral values stressed in 69 parity be 
tween Visnu and Siva brought about in 
84 a part of the lost itihasa purana 
liteiature incorporated in 7 pictures of 
ideal men and women as poitiayed in 
116 its place m Sanskrit literature 71 
philosophical tracts in 67 political geo 
graphy of 73 74 popular adaptations of 
in Marathi 104 its populanty with the 
Javanese 130 poi trays an ideal civihza 
tion 14 present growth of 136 pre 
sents the prevailing beliefs and piac 
ticcs of the time 88 presents three 
different strata of characteristics of Siva 
86 prior to Pamm 72 on proportionate 
punishment 496 prose version of in 
Kannada 113 on the qualifications of 
ministers 505 raised to the rank of a 
Smrti 62 Rama stoiy in differs from 
the version of the Ramayana 121 relt 
gion of 77 79 rendered into old Javanese 
131 on the reverence due to the mother 
m the home 577 on the right of the 
people to oust a wicked king 501 on 
righteous kingship 501 rise of 61 on 
the role of minister in the State 504 on 
the role of women 577 oil the scarcity 
of private capital 659 on the sacred 
ness of vyavahaia laws 425 Samkhya 
theory discussed in 90 Sanskrit plays 
hased on the n am story and various 
episodes of 107 scenes from depicted 


Mahabharata — Continued 

on Gupta pillars and lintels 116 scenes 
from illustrated by modern Indian 
artists 116 on the security of the le 
publics 483 its several stages of deve 
Iopment its similarity with and 

difference front the Ramfiyana 29 
source of its sacred chaiacter 30 stages 
of development of the Hindu mind 
depicted in 80 stands midway between 
the Vedic and latei Puramc periods 81 
story of Nala and Damayanu m 107 
stones of pupils exemplary devotion to 
their teachers m 648 sBfnmum bonum 
of life according to 94 Svclambaia ver 
sion of 110 syr thesis of different reli 
gxous and philosophical systems in 68 
Tamil translation of 115 on taxa 
tion 503 the ten incarnations enu 
merated in 85 theory of the analytic 
school of 56 57 its three beginnings 53 
56 60 three different aspects of Krsna 
depicLed in 85 thr e dimensional view 
of 69 traces of the wor lup of the 
Mother Goddess found in 87 traditional 
view of 59 60 on the transcendental 
plane meaning of 69 70 twofold basis 
of religion inculcated m 77 two kinds 
of yogas amalgamated m 91 two mam 
recensions of 25 62 translation of in 
Telugu 115 translation of in Assamese 
111 two other versions of in Kannada 
113 Vaisna vism in 91 various religious 
and philosophical sects mentioned in 89 
a veritable treasure house of Ind an lore 
71 women s position in 76/7 
Mahabhaiata ( Critical Ldifron) 59 60 135 
based on a large i umber of representa 
tive manuscripts 63 principles followed 
m the reconstruction of 63 65 
Mahabhaiata tatpaiya mrtiaya (see Madhva 
carya) 68 

Mahabhasya contempoiary oi earlier poem 
cited m 13 on dramatic compositions 
m classical Sanskrit 9 medicine as a 
lecogmzed bianch of study mentioned in 
11 minor topics of study mentioned m 
11 on Sakas and Yavanas 617 
Mahadeva his Adbhuta darpana 98 
Maha janapadas sixteen conventional list of 
468 

Maha kavya characteristics of 26 
Mahalaksmi Ramanujas conception of 199 
Mahanataha (see Hanuman nataka) 
Mahapatakas list of 385 various death 
penances prescribed for 387 
Mahapuranas change in the charactei and 
contents of 247 characteristics of ac- 
cording to Brahma vaxvarla Purana 9 o2 
eighteen list of 240 eighteen the tra 
ditional number of 271 ten characters 
tics of according to Bhagavata Purana 
252 texts of scarcely reliable 276 
Mahamava on karma vipaka 375 
Mahavihaia(s) cultural character of 589 
development of mto universities under 
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Mahavihma(s ) — Continued 

the pationage of Gupta Lmpeiois 589 
reputation of at ISafanda 589 
Mahavira canta (see Bha\ abhuLi) 97 
Maha\isnu Ramanuja s conception of 199 
Mahdyapias five 801 molding to the Gihya 
Sutras 301 

Maitrcyi 232 645 bn blest example of a 
saayovadhu 604 as a seekci ot unmoi 
lality 601 

Mune Su Hauy hi appiecutiou ot the 
Twelve Tables 432 his ciiticism of an 
cient Hindu law 4J1 on the evolution 
aiy nature of the legal ideas and 
institutions 415 Lnbute paid to the 
Biahmana class bv 423 his views on 
ancient law broadly accepted as correct 
415 

Makan ensign of Kama 82 
Maladhaim Devaprabha Suri his Pandava 
cm da 110 

Malay Ramayana 123 based on old native 
legends 123 

Malay alam condensed version of the Malm 
bharata in 113 works based on the 
Ramayana m 103 

Mamallapuram (Mababahpunm) Maha 
bharata scenes in the rock sculpture at 
116 

Mamatva doctrine of 514 15 
Manana reflection on the topic taught as 
the second step in the realization of 
supieme knowlecgc 642 
Manas 91 92 

Manasollasa on the methods of pnnccly 
education 651 on the pioporuon of cx 
penditure to sayings 669 
Munava Dhaima Sastia as embodying the 
impel lal code of law of the Sungas 129 
Mandala as a complex of geo political lda 
tions 5>1 doctime of 521 24 an estimate 
of the doctrine o 524 as a geo political 
doctune of States 524 twelve consti 
lucnis of 4^7 
Mangala 566 

Mambhadia as a new deity in the Malta 
bhaiata 77 

Mamgramam a trading corpoiation of South 
India 677 

Mamyar Singh autlioi of a mnnbei of Hindi 
versions of the Ramayana episodes 102 
Manki his Oita 209 

Manki Gita the code of behaviour Laugh t m 
209 

Mantras 3 ideal of unity and univeisality 
preached m 601 
Mantnn 504 

Manu 230 519 558 on Abluias as the off 
spring of a Brahma na by an Ambastha 
woman 623 on aedia as a tiansccndcntal 
law 426 accords the rank of degiaded 
Ksatnyas to foreigners 611 on the adnu 
nistration of danda 514 o22 his agree 
ment with Vedanta 359 analysis of the 


Manu — Continued 

vase of 336 on apad dhatma 340 on 
atma gums as the samanya dharma of all 
356 code of 564 code of its influence 
on Burmese law books 440 his con cep 
Uon of justic 518 on the creation of 
kingship 439 on the custom of the 
vents 660 debars from Sr add ha the 
husband of a remained woman 579 
dictum of on spiritual supremacy of the 
mother 607 on the divine nature of 
danda 511 on the duties expected of 
and towards wonen 340 576 on duties 
of the householder 348 409 560 564 
eight kinds of marriage lecogmzed by 

347 his emphasis on the doctune of 
Kaimayoga 361 lus emphasis on two 
basic principles ahimsa and satya 356 
equates dharma with righteousness 333 
on fitness for sannyasa 564 on the five 
different sources of dharma 425 five 
yajnas ordained by for the householder 

348 four soiuces id proof of dharma 
accoidmg to 314 on the lour stages of 
life 311 on the ideal of four aSiamas 
408 ideology of home and the family 
constitute the bed rock of society 353 
importance of as an authority on the 
Vedas and the epic 337 lus injunction 
on the age of a bride 630 King as the 
guaianlor of dhatma according to 349 
the law 0 ivei par e cellence 335 on the 
legal sanction behind the cu lomaiy laws 
ot the corpoiatc bodies 673 legend ot 
231 libeial attitude of 354 on the 
numbci and qualification of ministers 
504 on the ongin of kingship 499 
personality pic eminence and antiquity 
of 33a lus description of the house 
holdei 348 his description of the means 
of livelihood of a householdei 348 lus 
points of diffuencc with Kaunlya 430 
as the piomulgatoi of a philosophy 358 
on the pupil s respectful behaviour to 
wards lus guru 646 on utja dharma 340 
range of subjccls d alt with by 339 on 
restriction on food m brah macai yaSrama 
330 on the ictributivc and reformative 
object of punishment 447 on the role 
of the king 495 on 6akas and Pahlavas 
as degraded Ksatnyas 620 on the signi 
ficance of purificatory nics 566 his stand 
on the question of widow remariiage and 
divorce 355 lus subha ntas 357 teach 
mgs of their influence on the life and 
conduct of people 335 his teaching of 
nwitti in pravitti 362 tradition about 
the works of 336 lus treatment of the 
spiritual quest 357 on virtues of women 

Manu Samhitd 335 63 dtma jnana the great 
est dharma according to 363 on the 
balance of foices 523 caste untouch 
ability and women in 350 55 conception 
of dhafma in its salient features 341 
43 conception of the Si si a in 344 45 
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Manu Samhita — Continued 

contents of 339 41 gives a real pictmc 
of hfc 338 history of the text of jts 
lelation to othei texts 335 37 on Ian 
as the conduct of the righteous 517 on 
mats\a nyaya 509 on mixed nnrrnges 
328 personality pre eminence and nnti 
qiuty of 335 on ra)a dhatma 333 a ical 
picture of life 338 35 relation of the 
text of to other Smrtis 317 amskaia 
varna and asiama in 345 ?0 on the 
significance of justice 518 soiuces and 
proof of dhmma in 344 the text of 337 
38 a lica iuv of wisdom 3 j 7 on Yavanas 
as degraded Ksatnyas 618 based upon 
di\me mspaation 416 
Manu Smiti compared with \ ijnavalk\a 
309 date of 419 as a Dhaima ^astia 
309 most aulhonialivc work on dharma 
309 Nietzsche s views on 344 text of 
337 on (he weight of coins 663 
Manu Svavambhuva on n hi of inheritance 
335 

Manu sya falau has demoniac amnnl 83 
Manusya yayna 293 

Manu v) th (see Gmmdaraja) all the pnnci 
pal topics on dhaima dealt with m 367 
Manvantaia(s) duiation of 237 fourteen 
description of 254 

Marathi adaptation oi the Mahabhaiata m 
104 114 compo Uion of the fust 

Rcnnayana m 103 modem works ba ed 
on the Ramayana in 104 most popular 
Mahabharata in 114 

Maico Polo his account of the life and 
chaiacler of devadasis 600 his praise 
of the high standard of craftsman s 
ti am ng in India 654 
Maria hermitage of 96 
Maihandcya 1 urana 501 ancient Vedic 
deities occupy a piomment position m 
256 Deti mahatmya forms a part of 
256 interesting topics and legends con 
tamed in 257 non sectarian character 
of 255 onginally composed for popu 
lan/mg the $rauta and Smnta utes 
256 subjects Healed in 256 
Marnage anulama not cncouingcd m the 
Sqirtis 409 eight fonns of 409 nego 
tialion for examination of bride and 
biidegroom is a regular item m 409 
prahioma banned in the Snntis 409 
saciamcntal selection of the couple 
shapes the in utution of 409 Smiti 
cncouiage m the same vama but out 
side the same gotia 409 
Marriage sacrament impomnt constituents 

Of 409 10 , no. 

MaruLs emergence of as stoimgod 226 

Indra s association with 18 
Mashan bhasya on samskaias 566 
Matsya nyaya absence of the concept of 
justice In 515 anarchy 452 its bear 
mgs on Hindu political philosophy 510 
doctrine of 509 II 


Matsya Pm ana conglomeration of other 
Puranas m 258 its new character 267 
on the non State condition 509 on the 
ono-in and nature of the diffeient Upa 
puranas 273 ougmally compiled by 
the Pancaratra \ai navas 258 stories and 
legends in 258 its vauous sources 258 
Mat has four founded by Sankai acarya 592 
Matthew Arnold hjs definition of the epic 
form of poctiy 55 

Ma 1 wan Lin on recieation of women in 
ancient India 600 

Mauiyas (Imperial) ti eir highl) developed 
administration 4/0 Imperial code of 
law of embodied m the Aiihaiasira 429 
rise of foie «n dynasties in India after 
die downtall of 4/3 

Maury a admimstiation ovei all estimate of 
472 

Maitrya coint Greek ambassadors at 565 
Maury an empne lift m 528 
Miuna empciois absence of lepubhcs 
during the ici«n of 483 
Mam 5 a penod development of agriculture 
tiadc and ndustiy m 670 
Max Mullei 336 his views on the origin 
of the epics 14 

Maya 91 151 166 188 213 59* 

Mayamoha story of Visnu s issuing of 257 
Maya 1 us p aka 98 
Mayika 200 

Mayuraja his Udatia Raghava 98 
Mcdhatnhi lus commentary on Manu 366 
date of his commentary on Manu btmti 
419 hi definition of breni 675 on the 
equitable di tribuion of wages among 
partncis 677 on the nature of dharma 
345 on pray afcitta 383 his $>m ti viveka 
366 

Mces G H lu views on dharma 352 
Mcgisthencs 570 on the admimstiation of 
Candiagupta Maui*) a 471 on the social 
order of India at his time 565 two 
oiders of ascetics mentioned by 565 
Mcghanada destiuction of 40 
Mekhata equipment given to the initiate at 
the time of upanayana 405 
Mihndapanha on the curriculum of studio 
for Biahmana and K unya princes 648 
episode of the Cicek luler Menander 
616 on the new tvpe of educational in 
unmans the Buddhist, hermitages 649 
Mill John Stuart on the state of nature 509 
Mmiamsakas then insistence on pciformance 
of work 183 their theory of the potency 
of saciamentnl liiuals 390 their views 
ciiuci/ed m the Jihagat ad G it 181 

Mimainsa Sutias development of greatest 
conti ibution of Hindu judicial sy tun 
442 

Misaiu Mi3ra his Vivada candra 372 
Mitahsaia (see Vijnanesvara) 309 Buddhistic 
influence on 441 \ ljnancSvara s com 

nientaiy on Yajnav alky a 366 
Mithila largest number oi works on dharma 
in the whole of India pioduced in 371 
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Mura concept of 227 
Mitramifra his commentary on Yajnavalkya 
3G7 Ins PJra mitrodaya 376 
Moggahputta Tissa his presiding over the 
Third Buddhist Council under A$oka 488 
Mohammedan law its religious and secular 
basis 417 

Mohenjodaro period familiar forms of Siva 
known to 86 

Molt m 99 asserted as the highest ideal of 
man 601 final aim of Dharma Sutras 
and Smrtis 311 the Gita on the attain 
ment of 171 m lelation to the duties 
of men 311 
Moksadhannaparvan 91 
Moksa tnarga 88 
Molla her Molla Rama) ana 106 
Molla Ramayana (see Molla) a popular ver 
sion of the Ramayana ill Telugu 106 
Monarchy electee Adiparvam on 74 
Monasticism common characteristics of m 
stitutional types 582 

Moropant his Mahabharata m Marathi 114 
his Marathi Ramayafia 104 
Mosaic Law based upon divine inspiration 
416 

Mother Goddess in the Mahabharata 87 
nude representations of 87 worship of 
87 

Micchakatiha court scene m refers to the 
mry 436 

Muagala JPurana nine incarnations of 
GaneSa list given in 284 Tantnc influ 
ence on 284 

Mujavat 226 mountain residence of Siva and 
ParvatT 86 

MukteSvara his Maxavni adaptation of the 
MahKbhUrata 114 

Mukti 161 641 as attained by jnana 215 
Mundaka Upanisad on the knowledge of the 
Vedanta 9 

Mur an his Anaigha Rdghava 98 
Mythology as penultimate truth 223 

Naciketas his discourse with Yama 82 
Nagacandra (Abhmava Pampa) his Pampa 
Ramayana 102 

Nagankas (City Mayors) 455 charged with 
preparation of exhaustive registers and 
census lists within their jurisdiction 472 
Nagasena comer ion of the Greeks to Bud 
dhi m by 616 foremost Buddhist theo 
logician of his time 648 
Naga tribe their association with Siva 86 
Nahapana his patronage of learning and 
piety 475 
Naimtttika 291 
Nahkarmya 158 184 

Naisthika students who dedicate themselves 
to lifelong studentship 407 
Nakara earliest Gujarati rendering of the 
Mahabharata attempted by 112 
Nakull&t PaSupatas 260 
Nahnda decline of 590 descriptive account 
of m Tibetan historiographical works 
590 destruction of the university at 590 


Naland a — Con ti nued 

great reputation of the mahavihara pt 
589 Hiuen Tsnng s account of 652 
I tsmg s account of 652 list of subjects 
_ lie j at Hiuen Tsang s description of 
653 Tibetan scholars at 590 
Nila and Damayanti minor works on 107 
and Damayanti story of in various 
Indian languages 107 episode of 30 
Nala canta (see Kanaka Dasa) 113 
Nala caritam (see Unrayi Wariari 113 
Nahnika Jataka story of RsyaSrnga in 99 
Namakarana name giving ceremony impor 
tance of 399 

A amdefa Tiiaiyayirattu Amnurruvar a South 
Indian trading corporation had wide 
commercial transactions with Burma and 
Sumatra 677 

Nanak 581 593 on the practice of sati 637 
Nandas their empire 470 highly centralized 
administration of 483 

Nandakishore Bala his Slta vanavasa in Onya 
10d 

Nandalal Basu 1 16 

Nandin his association with Siva 86 bull 
vehicle of Siva 83 

Nannaya his Telugu Mahabhaiata 115 his 
Raghavabhyudayamu in Telugu 106 
Narada 19 239 on the five rules howing 
who should lose a case 445 on the lm 
portance of elderly people dharma -md 
truth in the court of justice 434 on 
judicial pioccdure 436 443 on laws of 
the ganas 439 list of technical subjects 
studied by 10 musical arts promulgated 
by II on the nature of plaint 444 on 
the procedure in courts 444 on the qua 
locations for judges 436 Rama story 
narrated to Valmtki by 18 on remar 
xiage of women 578 on the role of the 
sabha 436 on the selection of judges 
435 36 system of myoga advocated by 
598 works studied by 6 
Naradiya Pur ana a list of contents of all 
the four samhitas contained m 259 i 
Vamsava work consisting of two parts 
262 

A arada Smrti Asahaya s commentary on 594 
as closely following Manu 509 on 
vyavahara 517 

Narah ri (ICumara ValmTki) his Valmikt 
Ramayana m Kannada 238 
Naraka 238 

Naranappa Kannada version of the first ten 
parvans of the Mahabharata composed by 

Nara narayana worship of preached by 
Swami Vivekananda 164 
Narayana 71 77 81 85 devotion to 92 
Dravidian origin of 85 Kr§na identified 
with 72 as the serpent god of the proto 
Indians 85 as the supreme Being 85 
MrSyana Bhatta rebuilding of the Vi3va 
natha temple by 375 

Narayai}tya 93 Christian influence on 92 
mode of creation and destruction des 
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cubed in 92 sectio 1 of the Mahabharata 
on the doctrine of the vyuhas 92 
Nasadiya suhta Vedic cosmogonic concept m 

\dsttka darSanas rise and growth of 206 
Nasttkya as a minor sm 384 
Nat a Sutras Pamni refers to 8 
Navadvipa as the greatest centre of Sanskrit 
culture in eastern India 370 
Navya Smrti Sfllaj. am as the founder of 369 
Neminatha Purana history of the twenty 
second JTirthankara given in 113 
Neolithic Age 610 

Neo Vedantism central doctrine of 592 
£ankaracarya as the founder of 592 
New Testament alleged inHuence of on the 
Bhagavad Gits 138 

Nibandha(s) 364 80 Banaras or mid Indian 
school 373 76 Bengal chool preserved 
its separate cxis ence 367 common tines 
on 365 67 constitute a separate branch 
of literature 380 contents of their three 
mam heads 379 Kamarupa school 373 
as manuals of special topics on law 364 
Mithila school 371 72 proper Bengal 
school 367 71 role of m evolving a uni 
form law of penance 386 South Indian 
school 376 78 under British rule 378 79 
varying authority of their history chro 
nology and jurisdiction 364 Vayu 
Purana m 254 

Nibandha literature different schools and 
sub chools of 364 

Nidtdhyasana as the final step m the reali 
zation of the supreme knowledge 642 
Nietzsche Ius views on Manu Smrti 344 
Nihireyasa 506 as the goal of dharma 341 
Nikasa mother of Ravana 44 
NTlkantha his Bhagavanla bhaskara 37C hts 
Kalydna saugandhiha 109 
Nilakan(ha Diksita his Gangavatarana 99 
Nila mata Purana an important woik on 
Kashmir 285 

Ntmayastndhu (see Kamalakara) recognition 
of as a great authority on law 375 76 
Nimkta (see Yaska) 4 568 early phase of 
classical Sanskrit m 3 daughter s right 
to f ithcr $ property discus cd m 5 
teachers quoted m 5 
Nirvana 93 attainment of 90 
Niskama karma conception of according to 
the Gita 173 m relation to svadharma 
506 as taught m the Gitd 177 178 
Nifkramana a religious ceremony connected 
with the taking of the child out of the 
house for the firs time 400 
Nfttsara consists of twenty cantos on special 
topics 461 on the operation of mdtsya 
nyaya 510 topics covered m 461 62* 
Nfti ISstra ancient treat sds on 13 doctiine 
of mandala in 524 significance of as 
the science of polity and of general 
morals 451 


Nitwakyamrtam (see Somadeva Sari) consists 
of thirty two discourses dealing with reli 
gious practices 462 
Nitivarman his Kicakavadha 106 
Nityacara paddhati (see Vidyakara \ajapeym) 
as the greatest authority m Orissa in 
matters of dharma 376 
Niyoga 302 310 system of advocated by 
NSrada 598 

Nrstmha prasada (see Dalapati) an cncyclo 
paedic work on aharma 378 a work on 
Hindu law wntter during the Muslim 
period 441 

Nrstmha Purana oldest of the Upapuranas 
278 as a 1 aficaraira work with Bhaga 
vata inclination 278 subjects dealt with 
in 278 

Nyava four canons of 89 

Odantapura Buddhist monastic university at 
590 

Odyssey compared with the Mahabharata 71 
Oldcnberg Garlics views on the Bhagavad 
( ita supported by >39 his views on the 
form of epic poetry 14 his views on 
the Mahabharata 5 Q 

Oriental culture aesthetic and intuitive 

nature of 493 

Onya first Mahabharata in 114 first 
Ramayana m 104 modem works based 
on the episodes oi the Mahabharata m 
114 modem wo ks based on the 

Ramayana in 105 

Otto R 151 progressive elaboration of the 
Bhagavad GitS his views on 137 his 

views on the later interpolations in the 
Bhagavad Gita 145 

Padma Rama is known as 100 
Pidmadeva vijayagamn his Rama canta 100 
Padmanabha Misra his Durgavati prahaia 
375 

Padma Purana 100 Bengal recension of 
consists of five khandas 261 date of 
composition and topics dealt with in 
the different khandas of 261 four types 
of dam classified bv 291 influence of 
Kalidasa on the Bengali version of 261 
intci polations m introduced by different 
religious sects 262 South Indian recen 
sion of consists of six khandas 261 
three tvpcs of satiny asms mentioned m 
295 it two distmc recensions 261 a 
\ ii na\a work 261 

Pilas comcntionnl system of administration 
followed bv 478 

Pala kings rule of momstcries rising into 
great centres of learning during 652 
Pali text mam story of the Mahabharata 
dealt with in 169 

Pa%va sculptures* achievements of 116 
Pnmpa l his f ikramdrju ia vijaya 113 
Pampa Ramayana Jama version of the Rama 
storv given in 162 3 

Panatarait temple at Rama reliefs in Indo 
nesian style in 129 
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Panataran bas reliefs 129 exploits of 
Hanumat in the Lankahanda represented 
in 129 Javanese version of the Ramayana 
closely followed in 130 pure Javanese 
technique of 130 

Pancafi pattapaharana (see Rajendra Dev) 
115 

Panca mahabhutas 91 

Panca mahakalpa epithet applied to Visnu 
89 

Panca makara origin and rise of the rites 
of 87 

Pandavas 87 Krsna as the counsellor of 85 
story of the triumph of 51 
Pandava Gita extols bhakti and prapatti 
219 

Pandava vijaya (see Kaundra ParameSvara) 
Pandu ons of 52 

Pan^yas their peculiar institution of joint 
kingship 479 their system of admmis 
tration 479 

Pafccaratras 89 90 doctune preached by 

77 originally compiled the Matsya 
Purana 9 58 three main groups of 248 
Visnu Purana belongs to 257 
Panca&kha 93 scholars differ in their views 
about the system of 91 
PailcaSikha Kapileya thirty one principles 
propounded by 90 91 
Panikkar K M his Mandodan 103 
Parnni 3 5 573 acquainted with the word 
yavanas 615 age of 604 date assigned 
to 4 growth of early classical Sanskrit 
before and after 5 the Mahabharata 
known to 61 refers to different types 
of corporations 660 his reference to 
SOtra texts 4 his sutras 313 on the 
Vedic knowledge attained by women 
605 views of the earlier grammarians 
referred to by 5 

Paramatman Krsna as 69 as transcending 
the gunas of Prakyti 143 
Para Prakrti 167 

Pargiter PE on the value of the PurSnas 
in reconstructing dynastic history 255 
Panplava 6 

Para^ara on remarr age of woman 578 
Parasara Gita central question m 210 
ParaSara Samhita MSahavacarya s commen 
tary on 377 

Para&aia Smrti as most suitable for kahyuga 
309 popular commentary upon by 
Madhavacarya 309 

P&raskara Gfhya Sutra on the composition -of 
personal names 399 on the function of 
the sabha 434 

Pansads 345 as institutions for advanced 
studies m the Vedic period 644 
PartvrSjakas 359 562 565 644 special desig 
nations given to the members of the 
community of 582 

Parsis group divisions among 323 their 
settlement near Bombay 491 treatment 
of m India 507 
PSnati 213 


Pabupatas 90 lay stress on devotion to Siva 
1 asupati 77 recasting of the Kurma 
Pin ana attempted by 260 sect pro 
claimed by Siva 89 
Pagupati 229 
Pasu yajna /S 

1 atalene their Spartan type of constitu 
tion 482 

Patafijali lus emphasis on meditation upon 
Is\ara i97 authority of the Dharma 
Sutras recognized by 428 forms of 
akhyanas mentioned by 8> his Maha 
bhasya 7 617 

Pa uma cany a Tama versions of the Ramayana 
are modelled on 100 

Penance aim of purification of the soul 
388 definition and scope of 382 83 effect 
of fitness for social fellowship 388 gift 
of cows as prescribed by the sages 388 
and hells 383 84 law of forms only a 
part of the great law of castes and 
orders 289 literature on 381 82 and 
other means of expiation 386 89 and 
vows 381 89 

People s Courts three different categories of 
according to Colebrooke 440 
Perundevanar his Tamil translation of the 
Mahabharata 115 

Phakirmohan Senapati his metrical transla 
tion of the Ramayana m Oriya 105 
Pmgala Tiis Chandah Sutra 13 
Pisani his views on the Mahabharata 58 61 
Pitambara SiddhantavagiSa as the greatest 
authority on Nibandhas in Karcnrfipa 
373 

Pitrs (manes) 82 83 317 
Pitr yapia 293 

Plato on life m the ideal City State 417 
Political organization (India) in the epoch 
of the rise of Buddhism 468 monar 
chical States 455 79 post Gupta period 
477 79 pre Gupta and Gupta periods 
473 77 pre Maurya and Maurya periods 
468 472 prcMaur)a period 480 83 
republics and mixed constitutions 
480 84 Vedic period 465 67 
I olygamy among the Hindus 629 among 
the Mohammedans 629 m mediaeval 
India 629 prohibition of by Akbar 
among people of ordinary means 629 
Poitugucse first introduced tobacco in India 

Pound on the state of primitive law 417 
Pradha her daughters 82 
PradyUmna 92 
Prahlada 40 

Prajapati 231 process of creation started 
by 229 

Prajapati Brahma 82 
Prajapatya as a domestic penance 387 
Prakrti 91 92 184 according to Sankara 
and Ramanuja 198 concept of 166 
eight 90 as the lower nature 167 
nature of 186 m relation to the JTva 
167 m Samkhya philosophy 166 185 
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three constituents of 18a its three 

gunas 167 

Pramoanan Ramayana bas reliefs nt 1 9 1 12/ 
Prambanan bas reliefs diffei fiom the 
Ramayana of Valmiki 128 °9 diver 
gcnces in 121 puielv Indian style of 

136 

Piasanno Raghava atinbuted to logician 

Jayadev a 98 

1 rasthana traya synthetic unity of 211 
Prataparudra (Raja) his two celebrated woik 
on dharma 377 
Pratikas 18D 
Pratiloma 302 327 3d2 

Pratima na{aka earliest of the Rama dramas 
attributed to Bhasa 97 
Pravahana Jaivali 559 his convening the 
Pancala pansad 644 

Ptavaras Brahmana Ksatnya names in 327 
Ksatriya 326 as the name of the isis 
from whom one is descended 326 
1 ldVarasena (King) sometimes identified with 
Kalidasa 9/ the ornate lraknt epic 
Setubandha attributed to 97 
Pravrajitas 565 

Piayaicitta definition and scope of 382 83 
three leading authorities of the Bengal 
school on 381 its place m the Dharma 
sastra hteratuie 381 wide sense of the 
word covers all the various means of 
expiation 386 

Piayateitta p) aka) ana (see Bliavadeva Bhatta) 
as the earliest woik on piayascitta 381 
on the five categones of sins 386 
/ >aya£citta viveka (sec Sulapam) 386 
1 laya&citta vyavaslha santgraha (see KaSInatha 
Tdikalankara) 381 

Premananda his complete version of the 
Mahabhaiata in Gujarati 112 lus 
complete version of the Ramayana in 
Gujarati 101 

Primeval Spirit manifestations of /8 means 
to attain the realm of 78 
Puga(s) 440 660 juiisdiction of over their 
members 671 merchants guilds as 
autonomous bodies 664 
POUka plant 88 , , , . 

Pumsavana 566 sacrament for a male child 
397 

PunarbhU privileges enjo>ed by 578 refei 
cncc made in the Dharma sSstra to 5/8 
Pui3na(s) the word 3 4 account of the 
migration of the Magi m 613 ancient 
Indian historical tradition m very often 
based on facts 265 ahimsd declared as 
the dhatma par c\ccllence m 288 
attempt made in at reconciling two 
types of dharmas 287 authority of the 
\ edas preached in 249 called the fifth 
\eda 241 celebrated women of 606 
characteristic topics dealt with m 246 
common feature as umed bv 2d I dcina 
as an aspect of dharma stressed in 290 
date of 245 definition of according to 
Amarakosa 241 description of social 
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condition m northern In ha given in 
265 d ffcrence in individual tastes taken 
into consideration by 290 disintegration 
of the social f buc account given m 
249 dynastic lists and accounts recoided 
systematically in 264 on the efficacy of 
penances 383 eighteen as the mouth 
pieces of sectaries following different 
laiths 252 eighteen rise of 9o 24 d as 
encyclopaedias 264 70 encyclopaedic 
chaucicr of not universal 2b7 ethics 
of 287 98 ethics of lajadhaima dealt 
with m 293 expiation for the sins m 
297 expauation of h add has in 294 
extant Lonahaisana as the narrator of 
242 five characteristics of 241 form and 
character of 246 2o3 freedom of the 
individual emphasized m 296 genea 
logical lists and accounts m 264 

geography formed an interesting subject 
matter in 266 Gitas m 204 211 12 

gJonficatioii of sectarian deities in 249 
glow th of as a distinct branch of Indian 
liteiaturc 559 harmony brought about 
m the \edic and non\cdic views m 
269 Hindu view of 269 as historical 
and geographical recoids 264 70 import 
ancc of as the history of religion anl 
cultuic of the ancient Hindus 270 
impoitance of in reconstructing dynastic 
history 265 importance of m tracing 
the social development of the ancient 
Hindus 266 increasing importance of 
as repositories of knowledge 268 mfhi 
ence of on religious teachers 269 infiu 
ence of on all strata of Hindu society 
269 information about the seven dvipas 
supplied in 267 interpolations m 2o2 
intioducing changes m the text of diffc 
rent sects took absolute libeity in 2j2 
invaluable record of history and mytho 
logy 245 legends about the ten 
avataras of Vtsnu in 236 man s personal 
w oi tli reco'mi/ed in 269 meaning of 
the word 240 multifarious topics added 
to 246 myth played an important part 
in shaping the genealogical lists in 265 
new trend m from the Gupta period 
252 non Hindu view of 269 number of 
rigidly fixed 246 observance of vratas 
stressed in 297 o dcr of the eighteen Ma 
hapuianas in 246 origin of 240 origin 
antiquity and early character of 240 4 d 
orthodox Bralimanas did not accept the 
composite dharma professed by 2o0 
performance of sati encouraged m 597 
philosophical and ethical doctrines 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads in 606 
pictures of the ideal wife in 596 its 
place among the literarv froms 6 played 
a very important part in the life of the 
Hindus 269 portrait of the Hmdu 
society in ncicnt India m 266 present 
chronology and contents of 253 64 
recasting of 2d1 recasting of by 
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different sects 253 reference to Gopala 
Krsna in 85 as religious books 264 70 
re marriage of widows not advocated b) 
598 rapprochment attempted in between 
the ritualistic and moralistic ethics 297 
role of m disseminating leligion among 
the people 268 role of m effecting the 
racial and religious unification of India 

268 on the rule of Abhira punces 623 
sacred origin of 241 scheme ot varna 
and airama dharmas advocated m 288 
sectarian their coming into existence 
251 sectarian excesses not absent m 

269 sectarian interpolations m 274 
Smartas introduced Smrti matter into 
250 social and religious ferment as the 
source of the origin of 249 status of 
equal to that of the Vedas 241 sum 
maries of ancient Sanskrit works some 
times given in 267 survival and disse 
mination of Vedic ideas and ideals of 
religion effected by 268 syncretism m 
253 synthetic attitude of 268 Tantnc 
elements in 251 ten sadharana dharmas 
enumerated in 288 tlieir influence m 
moulding the life of the masses 95 
three different ways adopted for re 
editing of 251 topics dealt with in 267 
topics introduced in by the Smartas 
250 twenty one hells enumerated m 
238 two types of dharmas recognized by 
287 women characters m 576 

Purana Samhitas Vyasa as the compiler of 
242 

Puramc ethics dharma as the basis of 287 
nature of intensely practical and utili 
tarian 297 role of the theory of karma 
and transmigration m 296 svadharma 
holds a prominent place in 291 
Puramc legends incorporated m the Rama 
yana 22 

Puramc texts unstable character of 245 
Puramc tradition the earth consisted of 
seven dvipas according to 266 geogra 
phical considerably influenced by mytno 
logy 267 

Purdah s)stem observed m high class fami 
lies 631 tyranny of saints ot the bhakti 
movement raised their voice against 631 
Purohita evolution of the office of 486 his 
influence over the king depended more 
upon personality than established usage 
467 office of as a pillar of strength tor 
the Brahmanas 467 as the protector of 
the realm 485 role of in the Vedic 
State 485 

Pusan Vedic allusions to 227 
Pu§podaka realm of Varna 82 
Pururavas episode of 230 
Purusa 91 described as the higher Nature 
167 nature of 186 and Prakrti regard 
ed as two aspects of Brahman 90 and 
Prakyti theory of 89 

Purusarthas 287 301 four, 93 satya as the 
basis of 289 


Punisa Sukta °29 

Purusottama the GUa enunciated the third 
principle of 186 Sankara s conception 
of 198 Sndhara Svamm s emphasis on 
the principle of 202 
Purusottama ksetra (Pun) 263 

Rabindranath Tagore his views on the epic 
poets 118 

Radna legends about her association with 
Krsna 234 

Radhanath Ray his contribution to modern 
Onya kavya 114 

Raghava Naisadhiya (see Haradatta Sun) 97 
Raghava Pandava Yaaaviya (see Cidambara) 

Raghava Pandaviya (see Dhananjaya) 97 
Raghunandana 381 his Smrti tattva a work 
on dhaima 370 

Raghunatha his Katha Ramayana 101 his 
Laukika Nyaya Samgraha 510 
Raghunatha Pandita his Damayanti svayaih 
vara 114 

Raghm/am&a (see Kalidasa) Rama story m 

Rahim Sir Abdur on the religious and secu 
lax basis of Mohammedan law 417 
Raja dharma 333 according to Manu Sam 
hita 333 ethics of 293 forms a legm 
mate part of the Dharma fostra 349 
observance of 207 

Rajagopalachan C his Cakiavartti t tiru 
makan a mo Jem version of the Rama 
yana in Tamil piose 105 his ViyUsar 
J irundu a modern version of the Maha 
bharata m Tamil 115 
Rajaraja I his building of the temple at 
Tanjore 491 1 nd revenue survey intro 
duced by 479 
Rajas 90 185 

Rajagekhara his Bala Ramayana 97 
Rajashekhara Basu his abridged Bengali ver 
sion of the MahabhUrata 112 his 
abridged Valmiki Ramayana in Bengali 

Rajasuya 9 88 

Rajatarangim (see Kalhana) on the geogra 
phy of Kashmir 285 on the King in 
Council as the highest court of appeal 
437 on Mihirakula s establishing a 
dynasty in Kashmir 625 
Raja-vidya as taught by Manu 360 
Rajendra Dev his Pailcatl pattapahai ana 115 
Rajputs rise of duung the post Gupta 
period 477 municipal administration 
under 478 regional distribution of 544 
their system of administration 477 
Rajput dynasties novel feature of their polity 
introduction of clan monarchies 477 
Rama as an incarnation of Vi$jpu 21 as 
taking birth for the protection of dharma 
32 43* as an embodiment of the high 
Kjeajs of Aryan life 28 conscious of his 
divinity 49 deeds of represented m the 
puppet shows in Burma 119 dharma m 
its manifold aspects represented by 41 
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Hama — Continued 

his coronation 42 his life in exile 39 
his proficiency in music 38 hxs relations 
with hxs brothers 47 hxs twin sons 19 
his undivided love for Sita 46 the ideal 
man symbolized b} 46 influence of his 
character m shaping people s lives 50 
king as an incarnation of in Siam 119 
principle followed by 49 regarded as a 
Bodhisattva 99 lehgiois works dealing 
with the story and cult of 95 shrines 
dedicated to eighteen gods visited by 88 
Sita s longing tor a sight of 44 worship 
of the Goddess Durga by 101 
Rama bas reliefs 119 

Ramabhyudaya 98 ciccuted to king Yafovai 
man 98 

Ramabhadra DIksita his Janaki pannaya 99 
Rairacandra lus Nala viiasa 107 
Ramacandra Mumuksu his Punyairavaha 
hatha koto 100 

Ramacandrodaya (see VenhateSa) 96 
Rama cantam earliest woik in Malayalam 
based on the Ramayana 103 
Rama canta manasa (see Tulasidasa) a Bible 
to the million* of Hindus of northern 
India 102 

Rama cult minor works of Tulasidasa on 
102 

Ramadasa Samartha his Marathi Ramayana 
104 

Rama Gita 216 nature of tamadhi as ex 
pounded in 217 seven steps m the pro 
cess of spiritual advancement enunciated 
m 217 theory propounded in 215 types 
of vidyas explained and mentioned in 
217 

Rama Xamheng founder of the Siamese 
Kingdom 119 

Ramakanta Chaudhary his Abhimanyu 
vadhakavya 111 

Rama Kltng a close version of the Malay 
Ramayana in Javanese 122 
Ramakrishna (Sri) his abounding love for 
suffering humanity 581 his mlerpreta 
tion of the Gita 158 164 as one who 
ftas reinterpreted the ancient ideals 581 
his remarkable achievement in the realm 
of harmony 163 

Ramakrishna Mission its renovation of the 
institution of airama with a humamta 
nan emphasis 593 revival of the airama 
institution m modern India by 593 
Ramananda 581 on the futility of caste 
system 637 Ramabhakti cult preached 
by 102 

Raraanatha his Day a rahasya 370 71 
Rama NTtis a close version of the Malay 
Ramayana m Javanese 122 
Ramanuja 201 151 495 his adherence to 

the principle of atomicity of being 198 
his bhasya on the Gita 198 201 Ins con 
ception of the Divine 199 his conccp 
tion of karma 199 his conception of 
knowledge 199 his emphasis on surren 


Ramanuja — Continued 

der as a means of spiritual discipline 
200 as a social refoimer 637 

Ramanujachari) ar M V his literal prose 
translation of the Mahabharata m Tamil 
115 

Rama^ Pandita the Buddha represented as 

Rama purva tapamya Upamsad on the Rama 
cult 95 

Ramarahasya TJpatmad on the Rama cult 

Rama Sarasvati his translation of the Maha 
bhaiata into Assamese 111 

Rama story 121 as the blending of history 
and allegory 18 earlier version of 19 
historical basis of 27 origin of 17 19 
penetration of into China 120 works 
dealing with 102 

Rama tradition a living force m Java todav 
125 spread of in outh east Asia 119 

Rama Varma as the pioneer of die Katlia 
kali 103 

Rama vnaha (see Bhalana) 101 

Rama yamakarnaxia (see Venkatesa) 96 

Ramayana 80 320 amalgamation of diffe 
rent elements in 17 Aryan character in 
; 8 bas reliefs of the episodes of 127 
Bengali versions of 101 Brahmamcal 
versions of in Kannada 103 bulhant 
galaxy of noble women piesented m 
575 the Buddha called a nastika in 89 
character of 28 29 composed by Kam 
ban 105 composition of m Marathi 
103 Ci ideal Xchtion of 23 31 the cul 
ture of 32 50 deals with the principles 
of eternal law and polity 27 develop 
ment of the Rama story in 20 23 dittc 
lent characteristics of Siva presented an 
86 different theories about the origin 
of 19 20 earliest version of in Kannada 
102 its encyclopaedic nature 23 117 

episodes of m the bas reliefs of Pi am 
banan temple 121 episodes xncorporat 
ed into 15 ethical ideals expounded in 
28 factors leading to the interpolations 
m 21 has a factual foundation 20 fir t 
Onya version of 104 fiist specimen of 
a full fledged maha havya 26 four stages 
of its development 17 Hindi versions 
of 102 its historical character 19 its 
history and character 14 31 history of 
its text 23 26 Hubert s views on the ex 
istence of m Cham language 120 ideal 
of dharma as depicted in 39 40 Indo 
nesian 125 Indonesian versions of re 
ult of mixed influence 125 influence 
of on the Buddhist literature 99 in 
fluence of on classical Sanskrit literature 
95 influence of on Jaina literature 
99 100 its influence on Kalidasa 96 
influence of on the modem Indian hte 
latures 100 106 influence of on subse 
quent Sanskrit works 95 94 invested 
with the character of a maha hatrya 23 
Jama versions of 100 Jaina velnon of 
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in Kannada 103 Javanese version of 
121 125 Javanese version of closely 

followed m the Panataran bas reliefs 
130 Kashmiri version of 103 kavyas 
dealing with the episodes from 97 
lakons based on 131 Mai thill version 
of 102 Malay version of 122 123 124 
125 many sided natuie of -sacrifices as 
depicted m 37 38 many sided portrayal 
of a perfect life in 32 on matsya nyaya 
509 military equipment and efficiency as 
depicted in 33 34 modern works based 
on m Kannada 103 modem works 
based on m Malayalam 103 modem 
works based on m Marathi 104 modem 
works based on in Onya 105 moral 
values stressed in 26 the nature of 
26 28 original text of preserved m the 
southern recension 25 pictures of ideal 
men and women portrayed in 116 plays 
based on smaller episodes of 98 popu 
lar adaptations of in Marathi, 104 
popular Bengali adaptations of 101 
portrays an ideal civilization 14 Piuamc 
legends incorporated in 22 its recitation 
at Rama s horse sacrifice 20 royal 
paUonage as depicted m 36 37 Sanskrit 
plays based on 97 scenes from depicted 
on mediaeval temples 116 scenes from 
illustrated by modem Indian artists 116 
share of the public m the Stale affairs 
as depicted m 34 35 Siamese veision of 
124 similarity and difference between the 
Mahabharata and 29 source of its sacred 
character 30 southern commentators on 
24 story of 16 17 symbolical mterpre 
tations of 28 Tamil adaptation of 105 
Telugu versions of 105 translation of 
into Assamese 100 translation of in 
Tamil 105 its three sources of origin 
according to D C Sen 18 two distinct 
literary aspects of 27 two recensions of 
23 

Ramayana Adikancja (see Madhava Deva) 10 1 
Ramayam campU ascribed to King Bhoja 97 
Ramayana Kakawm Javanese authors of 96 
Ram&yana kathanaka in Hari§ena s Katha 
koia 100 

Ramayana manjan (see Ksemendra) 96 
Ramayana Sasak a close version of the 
Malay Ramayana in Javanese 122 
RZma vijaya (see Sankara Deva) 101 
Ramopakhyana 30 fire ordeal of Slta not 
mentioned in 95 Ramayana as the 
source of 31 restricted scope of 25 
RSmottara tapamya Upam$ad on the Rams 
cult 95 

Ranade on the effect of the bhakti move 
ment m Maharaspra 636 
Ranganatha his Telugu Ramayana 105 
Rahgaswami Aiyangar K V his reconstruc 
hon of the Brhaspati Smfti 309 
Ranna his Sahasa Bhima vijaya 113 
R8Si(s^ 4 ideas of adopted from the West 


Rastragopa protector of the realm role of 
the puroluta as 485 

Rastraku£as their system of administration 
478 

Ratnesvara his SiSupala vadha 112 
Ravana 41 his Brahmana descent 40 his 
fight with Kartaviryarjuna 97 his humi 
liation at the hands of Valin 42 as Pra 
tivasudeva Jama notion of 99 Sankara 
was overthrown by 86 
Ravanarjuniya (see Bhapa Bhima) deals With 
Ravana s fight with Kartaviryarjuna 97 
Ravana vadha (see Pravarasena) 97 
Ravidas his condemnation of caste system 
637 

Raviseria his Padma Purana 100 
R vi Varma 116 

Rauruki Brahmana on hahoan vrala 569 
Rbhus exalted position of 82 legends about 
226 

Renaissance impact of on the development 
of a theory of law divorced from theology 
417 

Res judicata doctrine of 437 Harita on 444 
Responsa Prudentium authority of denved 
from the Bar 427 

Republics ancient Indian causes of their 
decline 484 ancient Indian extinction 
of during the reign of Imperial Guptas 
483 growth of m northern India after 
the decline of Indo Greek and Saka 
powers 483 growth of m northern 
India after the decline of $usana power 
403 of Indus valley three elements of 
their constitution 482 of north western 
India at the time of Alexanders inva 
sion 482 not alien to the genius of 
Indian people 484 

Republican assemblies their procedure com 
pared with that of the Buddhist monas 
tic establishments 481 procedure fol 
lowed by m transacting business 481 
Rg Veda 3 560 aSrama stages as such not 
mentioned m 563 concept of law m as 
represented by yta 424 description of 
sab ha m 434 development of classical 
Sanskrit in 3 later period of sabhd 
associated with 434 oldest known Iite 
rature m the whole world 603 on the 
election of a king by his subjects 421 
the name Kr§na occurs m 85 as the 
source of the epics 14 as a source of 
the second part of the Rama story 18 
struggle between Indra and Kr§na men 
tioned in 85 women seers of 603 
Rg Vedic hymns on marriage ritual 573 
portraits of a noble band of ladies pre 
sented in 574 

Rg Vedic seers poetic fervour of 573 
Rg Vedic State as a tribal monarchy 485 
Romans 619 620 

Roman coinage the imprint of on con 
temporary Indian currency 619 
Roman law study of shows that customary 
law in due course gives place to juris 
prudence 416 
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Rousseau his Social Conti act on the origin 
of property 515 

Rsi(s) 39 83 as builders of the Indian civih 
zation 567 as intellectual guardians of 
the race 318 pravara four 326 pumal 
seven 326 wandering life of 563 
Rsi yapia 293 294 

Rs) aSrnga story of in die Jatakas 99 
lita 289 as the antecedent of dharma 342 
aspects of 424 denotes the supreme 
transcendental law 4?4 in relation to 
dharma 424 

Rudra(s) eleven 86 Ins emergence as a god 
of great importance 229 fierce and male 
\olent character of 86 ongmal charactei 
of as the god of death 229 
Rudradaman his famous inscriptions 475 
Junagarh inscription of 621 
Rudia Gita bridging the gulf separating the 
Vaisnavas from the Saivas attempted m 
212 

Russell George his obser\ ations on the Gita 
195 

Saban 605 

Sabal Smgh Chauhan his abridged Hindi 
version of the Mafiabharata 112 
Sabdakalpadruma nine fold classification of 
sms adopted in 386 

Sab ha 434 antiquity of 434 assembly of the 
dans 74 its association with the later 
period of the Rg Veda 434 description 
of m the Jatakas 434 function or m 
the Paraskara Gi hya Sutra 434 judicial 
functions exercised b/ in the early Vedic 
eriod 466 reduced to the position of 
mg s pnvy council during the late 
Veche period 466 reference to in the 
Atharva Veda 4 4 rule of 436 
Saddcaia 27 517 
Sadbhava 91 

Qadaja Gila theme of 208 
Sadhaka 151 
Sadhana 202 

Sadharana dharma 291 as the basis of 
svadharma 291 ten as enumerated in 
the Puranas 288 universal scope and 
eternal nature of 288 

Sadyovadhu welfare of the famil) ideal of 
her life 603 

Sahasa Bhxma vijaya (see Ranna) 113 
Saivas 89 

Saiva Upapuranas 202 84 list of 282 
Saivism 235 arose out of Arjan and non 
Aryan religious beliefs 83 
Sakas Indiamzation of 621 
Saka era started in A D 78 by Kanaka 624 
Sakalyamalla his Udaia Raghava 96 
$5ktas 89 added fresh materials to the 
KUrma Purana 260 

$3kta Upapuranas 280 82 influence of the 
Tantras on 280 minor 281 
Sakti 151 237 worship of existed as an 

independent religious cult 238 
Saktibhaara his Akarya cUdamant 98 


Sakusin cult of 83 later panca makara 
rites of 87 

Sakti worship distinctive feature of 238 
SakuntaJa repudiation of 96 
bakuntalopal hyana place of the wife in 
domestic economy as mentioned m 76 
Sahvart vrata duties connected with 569 
iakyas of kapilavastu their mixed constitu 
non 481 

3ah a his Salva Bharata a Kannada version 
of the Mahabharata 113 
Sam ad hi 151 

Somalia) ta(s) 4/2 666 charged with pre 

paiation of exhaustive regi ters of census 
lists within tlicir juiisdictions 4/*, 

Sama Jatal a on the stoi) of Dasaratha killing 
the son of Andhaka mum 99 
Samalabhatta his Draupadl vastra Havana 
IP 

Samanvaya 150 as taught m the Gita 147 
Samavai*ana ceremonies connected with con 
sist of two items 408 a sacrament con 
nccted with a student s completing the 
studies 407 
Samavaitana snana 570 
Samavidhana Brahmana on krcchra 387 
Samayas orjginallv connected with the rules 
agieccl upon m assemblies 428 as the 
source of Hindu law 427 
bamha Put ana deals exclusively with the re 
formed cult of the Sun 284 story of 
&amba establishing an image of the Sun 
nauited m 284 

Sambhunatha Siddhantavagisa his Akala bhas 
kara 373 

Samhitas development of classical Sanskrit 
m 3 

Samhitopamsad Brahmana on reverence for 
the teacher 568 
Samidh 83 

Samih disappearance of as a popular assem 
bly m tne late Vedic period 466 popular 
assemblies of the \edic period 466 
Samkhya 160 assumes three gun as 90 con 
ccption of Prakrti in 166 185 its con 
tributions to Indian philosophy 90 
cosmic principles of 90 doctrine 88 
its early phases 90 as emphasizing medi 
tation on Hiranyagarbha 197 ideal of 
renunciation in haifl to attain 173 
modification of in the Gita 166 Sanka 
racarya s interpretation of 147 
Samkhyas Kapila their insistence on giving 
up work as evil 183 

Samkhya system Kapila GitU introduced the 
conception of Kvara into 212 promm 
ence given m the Bhagavad Gita to 185 
Sampaka Grid ideal preached in 208 
Samra] conception of 525 
Samsara 213 c>clc of 210 five kinds of 218 
Samskaras 390 413 aim of 394 aim of as 
integration of ones personality 413 aim 
of as union with Brahman 566 of 
childhood 398 402 common to the three 
classes 346 conception of m the Gita 
182 constituents of 394 96 cover the 
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whole life of an individual 346 cultural 
purpose of 392 development of persona 
lity by 393 educational 402 408 faith 
as the basis of 392 influence of on the 
life of an individual 396 institutions of 
comprehensive view of life taken by 396 
marriage as a 408 11 magical elements 
in 395 as a mean between the ascetic and 
materialistic conceptions of life 394 
meaning and significance of the term 
390 91 performance of divination plays 
an important part m 396 performance 
of for the growth of moral virtue 393 
performance of for removing bodily 
impurities 393 performance of as self 
expression 393 performance of as spin 
tual sadhana 394 prayer as an impor 
tant constituent of 395 pre natal 396 98 
purpose of 392 94 purpose and cope 
of 413 role of in life according to 
Kalidasa 345 role of astrology in 396 
sacrifice as an important constituent of 
395 scope and number of 391 92 scope 
and number of according to the Grhya 
Sutras 391 significance of 390 sixteen 
classical 392 symbolism as a constituent 
of 396 total number of 346 two 
groups of 566 various stages of 395 
Samuccaya vada theory of co ordination of 
the aframas 359 

Samudragupta Allahabad pillar inscription 
of 623 empire of autonomous tribes 
included m 483 

Samiif a 519 growth of encouraged by the 
Smrtis 664 political status of 673 
Samvada hyinns 15 hymns origin of the 
epics traced to 14 

Sanatana dharrfia 27 314 adaptability and 
adaptations of 315 m relation to the 
changing pattern of society 315 
Sanat suiatiya on the Vedantic doctrine of 
Brahman 92 

Sandhyakara Nandm his Rama canta 96 
Sangha{s) o85 660 as aristocratic clan 

republics of the Ksatnyas 480 Buddhist 
Atoka s lavish patronage of 489 reform 
ng of 488 their corporate unity 459 
members of their equality of status 586 
Sanghabheda Atoka s edict on 487 488 
Safighakamma rules governing 587 
Sangha mukhyas elders of the corporation 

Sahgharama 586 

Sankaracarya 214 Advaita system propounded 
by 211 213 his commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gita 159 195 98 four mat has 
founded by 592 his interpretation of 
Samkhya 147 his introduction to the 
GitUbhasya 206 on ksetrajna 163 on 
natskarmya as taught m the Gita 147 
Neo Vedantism founded by 392 his 
reflections on Karma yoga 195 three 
categories of existence recognized by 198 
Vedantic Ranaissance in Hinduism led 
by 592 


Sankara Deva as the real founder of Assamese 
literature 101 his Ramavijaya 101 
Sankaralala his Savitn canta 109 
Sankararama Sastri on distinction among the 
three systems of jurisprudence 427 
Sankha ana Likluta as writers of Dharma 
tostras 306 

Sannyasa (renunciation) 332 357 institution 
of 583 as an institution in the four 
stages ( a&ramas ) of life 583 peculiar to 
Indian civilization 582 as the stage of 
jlvan mukti 332 

Sannyasin 162 295 562 582 Brahmanical 
regulations of the life of 591 four kinds 
of 307 Padma Purana on the various 
tvpes of 295 rules of conduct for m 
the Hanta Gita 210 three types of 295 
Sanskrit classical poets of 96 plays based on 
the mam story and various episodes of 
the Mahabharata m 107 
Sanskrit (classical) anterior to Pamm 3 

development of Artha tostra literature in 
13 early phase of 3 existence of narra 
tive composition m 7 existence of 

works on dancing m 8 growth of poetry 
in 13 growth of sccuhr poetry m 13 
influence of the Mahabhaiata on 
106 109 itihasa legends m 6 medical 
literature in 11 and medicine 11 13 

origin of 3 and philosophical and 
ethico religious ideals 9 10 and polity 
13 prior to the Christian era 5 9 anJ 
the technical sciences 10 11 transfonm 
tion of as the lingua franca of Indian 
culture 610 11 as a vehicle of Indian 
culture 3 13 as the vehicle of literature 
and thought j? 

Sanskrit literature classical wide scope of 
the word saihskara in 391 on penance 
as integral pa t of Dharma fostra 381 
Sanskrit plays large member of written on 
the mam story or different episodes of 
the Rdmdyana 97 

Sanskrit poetics principal sentiments accord 
mg to 26 
S anti karma 6 413 

Sdntiparuan 72 88 92 93 ancient treatises 
and authors on political science men 
tioned m 13 appointment of royal 
advisers from different castes mentioned 
in 74 conception of -property in 513 
cosmic principles of the Samkhya system 
discussed in 90 didactic material m 62 
ont the efficacy of danda 518 exposition 
of dharma m 67 on the nature of 
pharma 503 on the nature of men 512 
on the psychology of men ip the state of 
nature 511 various types of fighting 
forces mentioned in 75 
Saptapadi significance of as constituting nil 
the essentials of domestic felicity 411 
Satadamam Devi (Sri) the Holy Mother 
twin ideals of Indian womanhood com 
bined in 608 
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Siva — Continued 

rais d to the status of Supreme Bung 
by the introduction of personalistic hypo 
thesis of creation 89 the Ramayana 
presents different characteristics of 8b 
three different strata presenting the 
characteristics of 86 

Sivachandra Sen his Bengali Ramayana 101 

Swadharma (Purana) origin and worship of 
the phalic emblem of Siva m 283 re 
cogmzation of as a Upapurana 283 

as a pro vedic Paiupata work 283 

Sivadharmottara (Purana) as a pro Vedic 
PaSupata work 283 topics dealt with 
in 283 

Swa Gita theme of 214 

Siva Purana Agamic influence on 283 

author of a pro Vedic Pa£upata of 
Bengal 282 

Sivasvaim Iyer Sir P S on the caste 
system 323 

Skanda 81 emergence of as a new deity 
m the Mahabharata 77 

Skanda Purana 215 additions and altera 

tions made in 263 prescribes tonsuring 
of widows 598 

Slesa kavya its dual character 96 

Smartas changed the character of their sec 
tanan deities 250 introduced Smrti 
matter into the Puranas 250 on social 
regulations 320 their religious outlook 
250 topics introduced in the Puranas by 
250 

Smrti (s) 812 abolition of initiation and 

brahmacarya for women m 322 the age 
of 315 *aste system in 320 scheme of 

315 16 conventional view about the role 
of in the growth of Hindu law 426 
course of studies laid down for the 
Vedic students in 653 on division of 
profits among partners 675 division of 
society according to 317 division of 
types and functions 317 eight forms of 
marriage mentioned in 409 encouraged 
the growth of samuhas 664 general 
reflection on 321 23 gotra and pravaras 
in 326 27 as governing the conduct of 
the Hindus 314 how they arc distm 
guished from the Vedas 312 interpre 
ration of conflicting texts of 313 on 
the Jaw of partnership 664 law of 
sambhuya samutthana in on the subject 
of partnership 674 on the legal autho 
nty of the usages of corporate bodies 
671 liberalism of 342 Mahabharata 
raised to the rank of 62 marriage of 
girls before puberty recommended by 
329 minor writers of 310 mixed castes 
in 327 28 as norms of conduct 813 
their outlook and ideals 312 34 perfor 
mance of sati encouraged in 597 peuod 
of 815 period of codification of social 
laws m 607 philosophy of life in the 

316 prescribe austere life for a widow 
598 on primary education 653 raja 


Smrti(s ) — Continued 

dharma in 333 34 in lelation to the 
Vedas 312 re marriage of widows not 
advocated by 598 rights and status of 
women in 319 320 on safeguarding the 
properties and strengthening the consti 
tution of the guilds 673 scheme of 315 
as the source of Hindu law 426 stages 
of life according to 317 19 teacher as 
Lhe pivot of the whole educational sys 
tern mentioned in 646 three mam dm 
sions of 67 two forms of 313 on two 
types of students 646 two types of 
teachers mentioned in 646 varna and 
caste m 323 26 Vedic study m 329 30 
and the women 607 women and the 
Sudras in 319 21 

Smrti candnka on compacts entered into by 
the trade guilds 676 on the constitution 
and functions of hems 676 on female 
education 654 on samaya 439 on six 
classes of partnership 677 
Smrti kaumudi (see Devanatha) 375 
Smrti literature use of the word dharma in 
424 

Smrti manjan (see Govindaraja) 367 
Smrti sara (see Hanna thopSahyaya) as an 
authoritative digest on acara and vWada 
in Mitlula 371 

Smrti tattva (see Raghunandana) a work on 
dharma 370 

Smrti viveka (see Medhatithi) a digest of 
Indian law 366 

Sndtaka(s) 570 dignified demeanour assum 
ed by 571 his formal bath 408 three 
types of 407 

Society (Indian) division of types and func 
tions of 317 impact of European cm 
lization upon 580 reasons for deca 
dence of 580 

Social Contract on the origin of property 
515 

Social organization general reflection on 321 
Soma 88 226 

Somadevi (Sun) his knowledge of political 
science 462 his A fiti sara based on 
Kauulya s Artha&astra 463 his Niti 
vahyamrta 462 499 prescribes the 

tenets of materialistic philosophy for 
kings 463 on the role or ministers 505 
Somaprabha his Kumarapala prati bodha 

Son new type of nnperi Iism evolved on the 
banks cf 73 

Sorensen his views on the Mahabharata 57 
59 

So?) anti homa 566 

Sosyanti karman a sacrament performed to 
expedite the delivery of the child 398 
Sovereignty cakra as the symbol of 525 
categories of 525 Hindu theory of 525 
Spinoza his Tractatus Theologico Polittcus 
509 

SraddhU 177 413 the Gita on lhe ideal of 
175 
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buiddhafy) cxpaliation of m the Puranas 
294 two aspects of ethical ancl economic 
294 

Sraddha sagara ascribed to Kulluka Bhatta 
366 

Sramana(s) 665 582 

Sravana as the traditional oral system of 
education in ancient India 642 
Srem 440 660 their status and functions 
671 Medhatithi s definition of 675 
their constitution and function accord 
ing to the 6 mrti candnka 676 
Sreriimukhyas elders of the corporation 74 
Sridattopadhyaya as the gieatest authonty 
on the Nibandhas m Mithila 371 
Sridhara as the author of popular adapta 
tions of the Ramayana and the Maha 
bharata in Marathi 104 his Pandava 
pratapa 114 

Sridnara Svamin his bhasya on the Bhaga 
vad Gita 202 as commentator on the 
Gita 195 his conception of aksara 20° 
his emphasis on the principle of Puru 
sottama 202 his introduction to the 
Gita 160 

M'inatha Acaryacudamanx his exegesis use of 
Navya Nyaya terminology and methods 
m 569 70 

Srinivasa his Suddhi dipika 368 
Sriramadeva (Vyasa) his Ramabhyudaya 98 
Sron Tsan gam po introduced Buddhism as 
the State religion of Tibet 590 
State(s) as the corrective for human vices 
513 how it differed from the non State 
509 as the originator of Jaw 515 the 
role of dharma in 506 Rg Vedic as a 
tribal monarchy 485 two types of 
monarchical ana republican 468 
State courts three different categories of 
according to Colebrooke 440 
St Augustine on human depravity 511 
StJutapra^na 171 state of 184 
Stutterheim 121 his views on Indonesian 
versions of the Ramayana 125 his views 
on Panataran bas reliefs 130 
Subhacandra his Jama Mahabharata 110 
Subhadrarjunam a modern work in Malaya 
lam based on the Mahabharata 114 
Subhafa bis Dutangada 98 
Subhananda portions of the Mahabharata 
adopted by m ovi metre 114 
Subha&la Ganin his Bharatadi hatha 110 
Subiahmanya Bharatiyar his Panjaliym 
Sapatam 115 

Sudia(s) 317 charactenstics of 292 doors of 
the Vedas closed to 68 duties of 317 
householder s stage of life prescubed for 
562 how the Smrtis provided for their 
spiritual wellbeing 320 normal duties 
of 559 their position in society 319 
Suddhadvaita 151 

Stiddhi dipika time element of ceremonies 
and astrology dealt with m 368 
Sugnva 42 his repentance for seeking the 
death of Valin 43 
buka son of Vyasa 59 


hul to 91 on absolute and lelalnt puces 
661 on the balance of forces 5*3 his 
compilation of earlier Nm Sastra matter 
463 on danda as the mamtamer of 
dharma 520 declared strike as illegal 
659 on the divine origin of kings 499 
his labour regulations 658 on land as 
the source of wealth 656 on die 
need for keeping daily monthly and 
annual accounts 665 his Niti sara 501 
on die proportion of revenue to expen 
diture 669 on two constituent elements 
of justice 518 on two factors of price 
fixing 661 

bakra nitndra 463 64 a compilation of 
eailicr Niti Sastn matter 463 compie 
liensive nature of 464 consists of tour 
chapters 465 on the efficacy of danda 
513 on the function of the jury 436 
on intei State rivalries 522 on judi 
cial procedure 437 on the king as the 
promulgator of virtue and vice 497 on 
mode of judicial administration 438 on 
the system of judiciary and its mode of 
judicial administration 438 on three 
diffeient kinds of proofs 438 topics 
dealt with m both political and non 
political 463 

Sukthankar S V 68 his lectures on the 
meaning of the Mahabharata 69 his 
views on the Bhargava influence m the 
Mahabharata 61 62 his views on the 
Mahabharata as an inspired poem 66 
his views on the origin of Krsna 85 
Sulabha 94 606 theory preached by 91 
Sulapani 381 his commentary on Yajna 
valkya 367 his detailed classification of 
sms 386 founder of the Navya Smrti 
of Bengal 369 as a prolific writer 369 
$unah£epa 8 actual historical basis of the 
legends about 231 

Sungas administration of looser organiza 
tion than the Mauryas 473 revival of 
orthodox Vedic religion under 490 
Surabln 83 

Sura Mi3ra his Jagannathaprahasa 615 
Sur Da his devotional songs 112 
Surya Gita Sivadvaita philosophy taught m 
217 teachings of 217 

Suryakhan Daivajna Ins himnavaU vadha 
111 

Susruta his views on the efficacy of hama 
vedha 402 

Suituta Samhita foui eaiher taut) as men 
tioned m 12 a well known work on 
surgery 650 

Suta(s) 466 diverse matter added to the 
Ramayana by 21 duties and position 
of 243 gradual deterioration of the 
position of 243 literary tradition of 
Biahmamc legends derived from 231 
the Mahabhaiata related to the sages by 
60 opinion differs as to the nature and 
function of 15 rheir role m the trans 
mission of the Puranas 244 successive 
generations of 72 
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Suta Gita 215 

Sutra literature 3 development of classical 
Sanskrit m 3 existence of a Bharata 
epic prior to 7 existence of in the 
fifth and sixth centuries B C 5 pre 
\alent hefore Panini 4 
Sutra texts 3 referred to by Panim 4 sixty 
three different philosophilcal schools 
mentioned in 248 

Svadharma 162 297 534 351 518 ethics 

of 291 as founded on duties rather 
than rights 506 its place m varna and 
aSramaaharma 291 in relation to the 
summum bonum of life 334 m relation 
to varnaSrama 520 as taught m the 
Gita 159 

Svapna Dasanana attributed to Bhimta 98 
Svarga conception of 238 
Svargarohanaparuan teaches bhakti 72 
S varajya natuie of according to Manu 360 
Svetadvipa abode of Narayana 85 location 
of 92 

Svetaivatara Upam§ad 205 practice of yoga 
referred to m 9 

Su Hw on the need for moral institutions 
531 

Taittiriya Aranyaka divinity of Vasudeva 
mentioned in 85 Narayana as supreme 
Being first mentioned m 85 
laittmya Brahmana 572 
Tatttmya Upanisad on disputed points of 
dharma 496 on the parting advice of 
the preceptor to the student 408 570 
ramas 90 185 

Tamil adaptation of the Ramayana m 105 
translation of the Mahabharata in 115 
translations of the Ramdyana in 105 
Tamil literature Sangam period of 115 
Tamil Ramayana Javanese and Malay ver 
sions of the Ramayana based on 125 
Tandy a maha biahmana on Indra s expia 
non for sin 382 

Taiitatita mata tilaka (see Bhavadeva Bhafcta) 
367 

Tantra{s) early Sanskrit treatise on medi 
cine called 12 influence of on $akta 
Upapuranas 280 

Tanlra varltiha on the souices of law 425 
Tantric religion influence of 251 
Tapas 288 290 three aspects of 290 
Tara her capture by Valm 42 
Tarakasura destruction of 87 
Tarpana water offered to the pitj-s 294 
Tarwad as the matriarchal institution 
among Malay alees 541 
Tin tvam asi 212 culmination -of bhakti and 
jriana as taught in the G!td 148 
Taxila Iranian influence on the customs 
and manners of 613 marriage market 
of 613 plan of on the Greek model 
639 

Tayumanavar his Hymn to Parvatt 5Q8 
T$hmg K T contradictory views on Tree 
Will and Determinism passages assem 
bled by 140 his views on the progres 


Telang K T —Continued 

sive elaboiation of the BhagavadGita 
137 

Telugu earliest writers of the Ramayana m 
105 translations of and modern works 
based on the Mahabharata in 115 
Temples inscription on as sources of his 
tory 491 social service performed by 
490 

Thadani Ins views on the six systems of 
Hindu philosophy as symbolized in the 
Mahabharata 65 

Third Council holding of for reforming the 
Buddhist Sangha 488 
Thoumi Sambhota 590 
Tibet Buddhism declared as the State reli 
gion of 590 Buddhism m founded by 
Dipankara jn ana 652 
Tika Mahabharata (see Gopmatha Dasa) 114 
Tikkana his Telugu version of the Rama 
yana 106 wrote the last fifteen paruans 
of the Telugu Mahabharata 115 
Tilak on the Arctic home of the Aryans 
422 the probable origin of imitations 
of the Gita 205 

Timmanna translated the eight later 
paruans of the Mahdbharata m Kannada 
113 hts Krsnaray a Bharata 113 
Timmaraya his Ananda Ramayana in Kan 
nada 103 

Tim k Rural 530 35 as enunciating a more 
positive philosophy than the Gita 532 
deals with the first three purusarthas 530 
illustrative extracis from 533 35 on six 
essentials of a prosperous State 531 
preaches the eternal dharma 530 sum 
mary of the contents of 530 33 theme of 
531 

Tiruvalluvar his Ttru k Kuml 530 
Todm amalla lus lodarananda 375 
Todarananda an encyclopaedia on dharma 
compiled under the patronage of Akbar 
375 

Todas social institutions of 541 
Toleration as the greatest contribution of 
India to posterity 507 
Toramana his conversion to Jainism 625 
lorave Ramayana a Kannada version of the 
Ramayana 103 

Tractalus I heohgtco Politicus on the state of 
nature 509 

Transcendence 188 as the supreme goal ac 
cording to Sankara 196 
Transmigration 296 theory of in Indnn 
philosophy 168 

Travancorc tolerance of the Christians in 507 
Irayt 452 655 
Tretayuga duration of 237 
Tngunmta 171 

Trimtlrti concept of 235 gods identified with 
78 lehgious compromise sought in the 
doctrine of 78 as the triune aspect of 
the One Brahman 78 

Truatra vyata moderation ~m conjugal life 
symbolized by 411 
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Tnvarga attainment of 71 balanced pursuit 
of Manus emphasis on 343 
Trmkrama Bhatta his Nala campu 107 
Tuladhara 94 

Tulasidasa his minor works on the Rama 
cult 102 his Rama canta manasa 102 
introduced many new episodes in the on 
gmal Ramayana 102 

Twelve Tables Maine s appieciation of 482 
place of in Roman Law 416 
Tydga 288 

UbhayabhSrati 594 
Udara Rughavi 9b 

Uddalaka (also see Arum) 568 644 his con 
tnbutions to the Upamsadic philosophy 

Udyogaparvan 161 575 names of the con 
sorts of the different gods enumerated m 
87 

Uina 607 

United Nations Organization 508 
Unnayi Wariar his Nala caritam 113 
Upakuroana(s) 318 646 students who choose 
to enter the married life 407 
Upahhyanas 61 62 position of women m 
society as mentioned in 76 
Upanayam 330 346 641 acquisition of 

knowledge mam object of 404 Hindu 
ideal of 403 investiture of the initiate 
with yapiopavita most important item ot 
the sacrament 405 meaning and purpose 
of 403 as the sacrament of initiation 

403 selection of a proper teacher is of 
vital importance for the performance of 

404 performance of age of rhe recipient 
decided on the basis of his social status 

404 pcifoimance of specified season for 
404 mode of performance and its signi 
ficance 405 psychological and educational 
importance of 405 sacrament of marks 
the dawn of a new life 406 as spiritual 
buth 568 

Upamsads 3 231 absolutists speculations of 
232 on acquiring immortality by renun 
ciation 572 ancient educational tradition 
of 649 aSramas took a definite shape in 
563 basic doctrine of the Vedanta for 
mulated m 9 classical Sanskrit already 
appears in 3 confined to die intellectuals 
and philosophers 95 etymology of 493 
imitation of m the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata 80 their influence on the 
thought of Asia and Europe 494 moral 
precepts in, 10 mythical elements in 232 
philosophy of Uddalaka s contribution to 
645 teachings of epitomized in the Gt*3 
165 on upasanas 642 42 
Upanisadic attributes Narayana endowed 
With 85 

Upapuranas 271 86’ age of 273> contents and 
chronology of 275 76 eighteen 271 
eighteen date of formation of the group 
of 272 Ganapaty* 284 85 a hundred 
Sanskrit works have yielded information 
about 272 importance of as a source of 


Upapuranas — Continued 

information about the various phases and 
aspects of the history of religion and so 
ciety in ancient India 2/6 286 large 
numler of claiming to be Puranas and 
not Upapuranas 274 later redactors and 
interf olatirs of 2/6 legends relating to 
the ten avataras of \isnu in 236 list of 
385 Sakta list of 280 miscellaneous list 
of 285 86 non sectarian 286 I Vfsimha 
Purana as the oldest of 278 origin of 
273 274 their origin according to the 
Kurma Purana 273 Rama story m 95 
secondary position assigned to 271 three 
lists ot eighteen given m the different 
Puranas do not fully a Q ree 271 Vaisnava 
list of 277 as a valuable source of in 
formation about the scientific and literary 
achievements m ancient India 276 vary 
mg lists and different sources of 272 
Upapurana literature extent antiquity and 
origin of 271 75 six broad divisions of 
accord uig to their xeligious views 276 
T isnudhai mottara a* the most important 
and interesting work m the range of 277 
Upancara story of 93 
Upasana 154 
Upasanakanda 590 

Uposatha 585 fortnightly service of 587 
Upavedas four 4 

Ur Mahabharata 57 59 leconstmction of 63 
Ur Ramayana 23 
Urvasi episode of 230 

Usa s as inspiring the poetic fervour of the 
Rg Vedic seers 573 

Utathya Cita theme of observance and prac 
tice of dharma 207 
U tiara Gita theme of 219 
Uttar a]]hayana Devendra s commentary on 
100 

Uttar akanda 29 95 episode of SIta s banish 
ment in 96 exalted position of Siva m 
87 genuineness of 25 incarnation legends 
in 21 

Uttara Purana Rama story in 100 
Uttar a Rama canta (see Bhavabhuu) 37 
Uttara svayamvaram (see Erayimman Thampi) 


Vacaspati MiSra his works on Smrti and 
Nyaya philosophy 372 
l agdana semilegal and psychological en 
gagement 410 

Vaidyaka as a recognized branch of study m 
ancient India 12 

Vaikhanasa forty purificatory rites enumei at 
ed by 566 

Vathhanasa Dharma Sutra 307 on the dis 
tinction between samskaras and sacrifices 
391 on the duties of vanaprasthas 307 
on stages of life 562 on the eligibility 
for the life of a sannyasm 562 
Vaikun|ha heaven of Visnu 83 
Vaiiali Licchaus of 480 
VaiSampayana the Mahabharata recited by 
60 
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Vai§nava(s) 89 the Ramayana equated with 
the artha pahcaka doctrine of 28 
Vaisnava reformers their absolute emphasis 
on the path of devotion 638 
Vaisnava Samhita deals with moksadhaima 
for the twice born 259 
Vaisnavism assimilation of Krsna religion 
with 235 different schools of 92 era 
erged as a combination of many faiths 
83 preached m the Mahabharata 91 
VaiSravana as a new deity m the Mahabha 
*ata 77 

VaiSya 317 558 duties of 317 nonnai duties 
of 559 specific duties of 292 two asra 
mas piescubed for 562 
Vaivasvata Manu his nine sons 264 
Vdjapeya 88 
Vakovakya 4 

Valin 42 his final reconciliation widi Sugriva 
43 

Vallabha 269 his Duhsasana rudhira pana 
khyana 112 

Vallathol his metrical translation of the 
Vdlmiki Ramayana m Malayalam 103 
Vaimiki 27 31 as an adept m describing 
Nature realistically 26 his authorship of 
the Ramayana accepted by the critics 30 
lus description of different types of asce 
tics 48 depicted Rama as the embodi 
ment of dharma 49 famous for his sirai 
lies 26 ideal of dharma upheld by 50 
inner perfection as the mam theme of 
32 opinion differs as to his original in 
tention in portraying the life of Rama 
21 his Ramayana 16 95 96 Rama s m 
carnation asserted by 43 three mam 
sources of his epic poem 237 tragic ele 
ments in the description of 47 
Vamadeva Gita dwells on the observance of 
raja dharma 207 

Vamana Parana a Vaisnava work originally 
belonged to the Pancaratras 260 
Vanaparvan 95 on the ideal Brahmana 75 
Vanaprastha 295 319 332 357 574 duty o 
studying the Vedas 561 as a prepara 
tory stage to sannyasa 332 as a stage in 
the growth of the individual 319 as a 
transitional stage 295 two kinds of 307 
rules about women m 560 565 
Varadachanar his criticism of Jayaswal s 
theory on the origin of law 43Q 
Varahamihira astronomer a Maga 614 his 
high esteem for women in general 597 
on the honour and respect due to women 
597 protested against one sided condemna 
tion of women 575 

Varaha Parana primarily a Vaisnava work 
261 

Vatavarana symbolizes that the bridegroom 
chosen is the fittest of his sex 410 
Varddhamana MiSra his Danda viveka 372 
Vama(s) 93 558 59 characteiistics of 292 
a critical estimate of 322 exposition of 
the system of 322 four 75 four fold 
classification of the enure people into 
558 organization of served as a steel 


f ama( j ) — Continued 

frame for the pie^eivation ol the Hindu 
community 351 organization of as a co 
operative effort 351 scheme of hieraichic 
in conception 352 

Varna dhai ma 333 ethics of 293 as the foun 
datum of life 333 

Varnaframa 89 333 co existent with the 

State 520 doctrine of 519 21 as an 
ethmeo economic and political concept 
520 as a political concept 520 sponta 
neous emergence of 520 
Varnatrama dhai ma in relation to svadharma 
297 

Varuna assumes a minor lole 82 Asura con 
cept of 224 cosmic leligion of 225 as 
the divine piototype of the king 466 
illusions relating to 224 mythological 
concept of emergence of 224 possessed 
asu 224 spiritual world dominated by 
227 

Varta 655 considered essential for the mate 
rial interests of the people 656 econo 
mics 452 four divisions of 662 as an im 
poitant branch of study mentioned by 
Kautilya 13 scope of 655 
Vasana 91 

Vasavadatta romances of 8 
Vasistha 38 230 on matsya nyaya 510 lever 
ence for mother emphasized by 577 on 
die role of women 577 six forms of 
marriage mentioned by 305 
Vasistha Dharma Sutra contents of 305 
Vasistha Gita 218 

Vasudcva 92 lus three names 85 Vi§nu 
identified with 84 worship of 85 
Vasudeva Diksita lus Bala manomma 605 
Vasudeva Krsna (also see Krsna) 72 identi 
fied with Narayana 85 origin of the cult 
85 various scholars dealt with the pro 
blem of 85 r 

Vataskandhas 81 

Vats)ayana on the position of remarried 
woman m society 578 79 
Vayu Purana proclaimed by 253 
Vayu Purana its contents divided into four 
parts 254 earliest of the extant Puramc 
works 258 early origin of 253 much of 
the original material preserved by 258 
its Fa$upata character only a later phase 
253 its purity preserved by the Puranic 
Pa^upatas 254 topics treated m 254 
Vedangas 4 branches of 4 six 801 
Vedanta 92 called the EkSntin s religion 
88 different schools of 163 
VedSntins their insistence on giving up work 
as evjl 188 

Vedaniic Renaissance Sri Sankaracarya led 
592 

Vedarambha as a samshara 406 
Veda(s) 4 authority of acknowledged by the 
astifas 206 authority of denied by the 
ndHtkas 206 authority of preached in 
the Puranas 249 compiled to aid in the 
performance of sacrifices 571 confined to 
the priestly and aristocratic classes 95 
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four 3 4 initiation in the study of 569 
interpretation of 4 ladies studying 565 
as the mam source of dhatma 425 me 
mori/ation of 571 origin of the epics 
traced to 14 penance in 382 as a 
primary source of Hindu law 419 423 
428 as repositories of Hindu culture 
301 solar divinities in 227 study of 
incumbent upon the Ai>an community 
559 

J eda sannyasil a Manus conception of 362 
J eda ? annyasins 295 

Vedic Age all lound progress of Indian 
women in 603 domestic life in 603 
existence of temples as a nucleus of leli 
gious and social life in 487 high posi 
tion enjoyed by women in 574 position 
of wife rn 572 the State as tribal mo 
narchy m 485 

Vedic Aryans Aryamzed the whole of India 
by their language 610 cosmic view of 
the world emphasized by 224 political 
organization of 465 pouring of into 
India 610 religious thought ol 224 their 
close relationship with ancient Iranians 
612 tribal organization of 465 
Vedic discipline 329 
Vedic gods complex character of 223 
Vedic hymns recognized authors of 230 
Vedic Indians Indra recognized as the 
national war god of 225 spiritual free 
dom was the goal of 579 wife identified 
with the house and home of 574 
Vedic Indra (also see Indra) nature myths 
associated with 225 
Vedic Kalpa Sutras 563 
Vedic kings as guardians of the sacred law 
466 claimed contribution from their sub 
jects 466 functions of 466 his quasi 
divinity indicated in the older Vedic 
Samhitas 465 influence of the order of 
the Brahmanas on 467 three kinds of 
limitations imposed on 467 
Vedic kingship king had no claim to divine 
descent 465 

Vedic literature early indications of avatUra 
in 236 its sacerdotal origin and charac 
ter 15 mythical sages mentioned in 230 
roots of tne ancient system of education 
may be traced to 640 various terms used 
in signifying types of human associations 
670 vows connected with the study of 
569 women in 603 4 

Vedic mythology the concept of dual divi 
mty in 235 domination of by the per 
sonality of Indra 224 225 essentially 

evolutionary nature of 223 evolution of 
227 prominent gods of not banished 
from the Hindu pantheon 238 
Vedic period caste system based on birth was 
unknown m 422 civil administration in 
466 different types of institutions pro 
moted for education in 644 earlier Vedic 
rites and recitals performed as penance 
m 386 education in 640 45 later 


Vedic period — Conttmud 

branches of study m 3 5 later various 
forms of literature and blanches of know 
ledge in 3 learned assemblies as a vehicle 
of education m 645 Mahabhaiata did 
not exist m 53 pansads as institutions 
for advanced study in 644 progress in 
the study of technical sciences made m 
10 purana as a branch of learning 
originated m 241 types of corporations 
in 660 women considered as equals of 
men in acquiring highest knowledge m 
645 

Vedic polity critical estimate of 467 early 
institution of popular assemblies in 466 
fundamental principle of separation of 
the ruling power from the spiritual m 
467 

Vedic religion absence of idolatry m 230 
affords ample scope for the growth of 
myths and legends 230 clear traces of 
animism m 230 different elements m 
223 hieratic tructure of 227 orthodox 
revival of under the Sungas 490 poly 
thcistic nature of 230 its spiritual clia 
racter 230 its tolerant attitude 230 
Vedic ritual music cultivated m connection 
with 10 

Vedic sacrifice as an individual undertaking 
485 the Bhagavad Gita has not much 
exteem for 181 increasingly comph 
cated nature of for the common man 
9 32 knowledge of the stars required for 
the perfect performance of 10 
Vedic study Aryans alone had the privilege 
of 329 in relation to women 329 
Vedic texts as determining the provisions of 
Hindu law 425 beginnings of epic poetry 
m 72 

Venkatadhvarm his Yadava Raghatnya 97 
Venkatanatha as a commentator on the Gita 
195 . „ 

Vcnkataratnam his views on the Ramayana 
27 

Venkate&t lus R ima yamcikamava 96 
Venkate^vara his Citrabandha Ramayana 96 
Vent saihhara (see Bhattanarayana) 108 
theme of 108 
Vessantara Jataka 99 
Vibhutis 143 163 realm of 197 
Vicakhnu Gita killing of animal for yajna 
condemned m 210 

Vxcitra Mahabharata (see ViSvambhara Dasa) 
1 14 

Vidht 91 

Vidura on the ultimate good in the Sadaja 
Gita 208 position of a yatt attained by 
563 symbol of one pointed reason 69 
Vidula episode of 76 575 
Vtdya 568 atma 4 bhuta 4 brahma 4 
deva 4 hsatra 4 naksatra 4 nyaya 
4 satpa demjana 4 
Vidyakara his Subhasita ratnakoh. 652 
Vidyakara VajapeyTn his Nityac&ra paddhati 
376 
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Vidyapati the poet his works on Smrti 372 
Vidyarambha a sacrament connected with the 
learning of the alphabet 402 its historical 
origin 403 

Vidyds 3 four 452 fourfold division of 656 
Vidya snataka 570 
Vidya vrata snataka 570 
Vi haras Buddhist exemplar of corpoiate 
living of monks under the discipline of 
591 legend about the origin of 585 
Vijayanagara attempts at putting down the 
dowry system by the kings of 496 km* 
dom of stood as a great bulwark of 
Indian cultuie against foreign aggiession 
377 rulers of prohibited the use of wine 
633 temples of 491 toleration of Islam 
m 491 

Vijayapala his Draupadi svayamvara 108 
Vipgisu calamities to be averted by 458 doc 
trine of according to Kautilya 521 topic 
of leading an expedition by di cussed in 
the Arthafastra 458 various Machia 
vellian contrivances prescribed for by 
Kautilya 460 the would be conqueror 
457 

Vijnana Bhiksu 269 592 
VijnaneSvara 504 his commentary on Yajha 
\alkya 366 date oi his Mitakmm 419 
his laudabl attempt in bridging the gulf 
between law and usage 427 his 
observations on acara 426 as supreme 
authority on legal matters in India 
except Bengal 266 

Vikramarpma vijaya Jaina version of the 
Mahabharata given in 113 
ViKrama^ila Buddhist monastic university at 
590 description of in Tibetan records 
590 

Vimala Sun his Pauma cany a 100 
Vtnaya law and regulations of the Buddhist 
monastic system 591 rules governing 
sanghakamma in 587 

Vtta mitrodaya a comprehensive digest on 
dharma 376 

VIranaga his Kundamala 98 
Vira{ 84 

Virupaksa temple sculptures of “represent 
Ramayana scenes 115 
Vi&stadvaita 151 

Visnu 82 227 appears m the Vedas predomi 
nently as a olar divinity 228 blessed 
abode of 78 different incarnations of 
attempts made to rationalize 236 differ 
ent stages of his attaining eminence 84 
function of preservation of the universe 
represented hv 83 incarnations of 92 
originally a god of fertility and producti 
vi ty 228 has his own heaven 83 philo 
logical derivation of 228 Rama as mca* 
nation of 49 story of his Mayaradha 
257 his ten avatdras 236 trees associated 
with 83 Vcdic idea of 236 
f isnudharma an Upapurana on Vaisnava 
philosophy and rituals 277 


Visnudharma Purana date and purpose of 
it compilation 227 subjects dealt with 
in 277 

Visnudharmottara Purana us character a 
compilation rather than original work 
278 encyclopaedic nature of 277 as the 
most important of the Upapuranas 227 
subjects dealt with in 277 
Visnu Dharma Sutra contents and nature of 
306 

Visnugupta identified with Kauplya 461 
Visnu Kisna authors of the epics exalted the 
position of 81 has his own history since 
protohisLonc times 83 raised to the status 
of supreme Being by the introduction of 
pcrsonalistic hypothesis of creation 89 
Vimuparvan life of Krsna depicted m 54 
Visnu Narayana 69 

l isnu Purana 292 belongs to the Pafica 
atras 257 condemns even a palatable 
lie 289 date of 257 interesting myths 
and legends m 258 myths and legends 
of repeated in the Bhagavata Purana 
259 purely Vaisnava character of 257 
its sectarian character 257 its six divi 
sions subjects dealt with in 257 
Visnu Smrti 576 

T ih/apt sacrifice Raghu s performance of 
37 

Visvakarnian 82 

Visvambhara Dasa his Vicitia Mahabharata 
in Oriya 1 14 
Vi^vamitra 48 230 485 
ViSvanatha his Saugandhika harana 109 
Visvanatha Satyananyana his Ttlugu Rama 
yana 106 % 

Visvarupa date of 419 his Bala knda 365 
his commentary on YajnavaUtya 36 j 
made the first attempt to bring the con 
dieting views on prayascitta to a harmony 
386 theory of ownership preceding pai 
tition originated with 365 
\Mvav ara her hymn of six verses 574 
Visve&ara Bhatia his Madana pdrijata 374 
his Suhodhnn 375 

Vxvada bhangdmava an authoritative work on 
Hindu law of contract and inheritance 
379 

f ivada candra (see Mmi u Misri) a work on 
civil law 372 

Vit ada emtamam (see Vacaspati MiSra) a 
work on civil law 372 
Uvadamava sctu a digest of Hindu law 
composed under the patronage of Warren 
Hastings » t 

Vlvdha central position oF in Hindu sura 
ment$ ? 408 

l ivarta, doctrine of in the GUd 168 
Vivekannnda Swami his emphasis on Karma 
yoga 158 on the ideals of Indian 
womanhood 605 on STt5 as the ideal of 
Indian womanhood 605 his view on 
the epics 14 his view* on the Gitd 158 
worship of nara nardyana preached by 
164 
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Viyasar Virundu (see Rajagopalachari) a 
masterly adaptation oi the Mahabharata 
into Tamil 115 

Vogel 121 his views on the Ramayana bas 
reliefs 127 
Vmta(s) 569 660 

Vjrtra Indra s encounter with 225 
Vrndavana hla 162 
Vrata snataka 570 
Vrtra Gita theme of 210 
Vratyastoma 569 a sacrifice performed for 
readmission into Aryan community 404 
Vyuhas doctrine of 92 
Vyakhyanas 4 
Vyakta upasana 151 154 
Vyavahara padas _ eighteen mentioned by 
Kaufcilya 308 

Vyasa 68 his authorship of the Mahabharata 
disputed by critics 30 Bharata compos 
ed by 59 eight great qualities defined 
by 566 original Purana Samhita com 
piled by 241 riddles composed by to 
puzzle Ganefo 60 his views of the Vedas 
as l he pure source of dharma 250 
V\ asanas sevcial kmd£ of discussed in the 
ArthaSdstra 458 

Vyavahara 381 as a branch of law 425 
concept of deals with secular law 425 
etymological meaning of the word 425 
object of removal of doubts 425 
Vyavahara cintamam (see Vacaspati Misra) a 
digest of legal procedure 372 
Vyavabhara darpana on the eternal nature 
of law 517 

Vyavahara law in relation to dharma law 
425 us origin in political governance 
425 

Vyavahara matrika judicial procedure earliest 
work on 368 

Vyavahara saukhya (see Todarmalla) a work 
on Hindu law Written during the reign 
of Akbar 441 

Wayang Javanese puppet shows 131 Java 
nese shadow show 126 
Weber 336 his views on the Ramayana 17 
28 

Welfare State ideal of 414 
West aggressive civilization of 580 
White Yajur Veda coronation oath in 420 
on the nature of monarchy 420 
Win term tz 88 on the date of composition 
of the Mahabharata 53 on the source 
of the epics 15 his views on the growth 
of the Mahabharata into its present form 
61 

Widows (Hindu) stigma on the remarriage 
of 543 remarriage of differs from the 
marriage custom of ihe virgins 543 
Women (Hindu) home as women s sphere 
321 as the ideal wife 596 literary achieve 
ments of 594 Manu on 353 as minis 
ters and judges 599 place accorded to 
m the Smrtis 319 position of 319 


Yadava rulers of Devagins as saviours of 
Indian culture 377 

Yadava Raghavtya (see Venkatadhavann) 97 
}ajamana role of in Vedic saaifice 485 
Yajna(s ) 154 concept of unity of godhead 
and the universalization of 149 51 con 
ception of universalized by the Bhagavad 
Gita 149 as the earliest form of reli 
gious exercise of the Vedic Indians 571 
hve daily 2°3 killing of animals for 
condemned in the VicahiuGita 210 
old doctrine of evils associated with 150 
Yajna caftra 156 

Yajna cakra pravartana real significance of the 
doctrine of 140 
Yajna marga 88 

Yajnavalkya 232 his condemnation of unjust 
taxes 667 on the custom of the f rents as 
legal authority 660 his discourse with 
Maitreyi 604 on the doctrine of cqua 
lity m criminal law 446 explains to 
Janaka the eight principles 90 on four 
kinds of punishment m criminal law 447 
that the fruition of karma depends upon 
ones previous action 311 on the law of 
damdupat 663 on the legal sanction 
behind the customary laws of the hems 
673 problems of civil law considered by 
429 represents the view of Hindu law as 
prevailed m the Satavahana regime 429 
reverence for mother stressed by 577 on 
lules concerning mixed castes 328 on 
rules of procedure 445 spirit of mysti 
asm m the doctrine of 93 on the tradi 
Uonal sources of dharma 425 lus treat 
ment of vyavahara as a part of dharma 
429 twenty one hells enumerated by 384 
his views on the doctrine of Karma 311 
his wisdom challenged by Gargi 645 
Yajnavalkya Samhita on relation between 
penances and hells 383 
yajnavalkya Starts next m importance to 
Manu 309 

Yajnopavita investiture of the initiate with 
at the time of upanayana 405 
Yaksas 82 

Yaksaganas a large number of composed by 
Shantayya 113 

Yama 81 as the god of justice 82 original 
mythological concept of 228 Vedic re 
ferences to 229 
YamaeGUd 215 
Yamaha kavya 96 
Yami 228 

Yaska 3 earlier than Panim 5 his Nirukta 
3 5 his reference to itihasa 6 study of 
grammar well developed before 5 
Yatt 583 duties of 562, rules about and 
duties of 561 

Yavanas Greeks referred to in early Indian 
literature as 615 
Yavana term evolution of 6T5 
Yerxapragada his Telugu Mahabharata 115 
Yuddna gandharva (war music) 82 
Yogas 461 162, attaining the state of 184 
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Yogas — Continued 

eradication of mental distraction by 10 
ideal of m the Gita 173 74 items of 
91 process of bringing together the mdi 
vidual soul and the Oversoul 640 three 
94 three according to the Gita 174 two 
kinds of 91 vein of mysticism m 88 
Yogavasistha Ramayana 95 samyag d rfi 
according to 360 
Yogtns 90 171 


Yudhisfhira 88 156 his exile 52 mcarna 
tion of Dharma 69 on the nature of 
ultimate release 208 

Yuga(s) concept of 237 four description 
of 237 254 four waning strength and 
stability of dharma in 287 

Yuga dharma doctrine of 342 

Zimmer his views on the elective nature of 
monarchy m ancient India 420 
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